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PREFACE. 


I am called upon to write a Preface to the First Votume of the 
“Sr. James’s MaGazine.” But I have little to say: my only duty, 
at present, is to express my grateful sense of the support I have thus 
far received—such support having led to a success very largely exceeding 


my expectations, even my hopes. 


I cannot therefore doubt that I have accomplished my leading 
purpose, by producing a Magazine that will “ Promote the Interests of 
Home, the Refinements of Life, and the Amusement and Information 


> 


of all Classes.’ 


I calculated on the cordial and zealous aid of many eminent and 
popular Authors. It has been obtained. To them I am mainly indebted 
for the popularity and prosperity of the ‘St. James’s Magazine ;” and I 


am quite sure the list will be augmented. 


I am justified therefore in believing that the work I have the privi- 
lege to conduct has found favour with the Public; but it is certain that 
to obtain is more easy than to maintain success. The friends of this 
Magazine will find the efforts of its Proprietor, Editor, and Contributors 
in no degree relaxed: whatever it is possible to do to gratify and satisfy 
its readers will be done; all parties interested in its welfare bearing con- 


tinually in mind, that “its fate must depend entirely on its merits.” 
Anna Marta Hatt, 


Bannow Lodye, Bollons, Test Brompton, 
July, 1861. 
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ST. JAMES’S. 


James’s has been a word of power as 
long as any living man can remember, 
and much longer in the memory of 
history. Versailles has not been more 
famous for its comedies of the ante- 
chamber and back-stairs, nor the Vati- 
can for its political and social signifi- 
cance, than St. James’s for both. The 
Court of St. James’s, any time these 
hundred and fifty years, has wielded an 
influence, more or less direct, over the 
domestic life of Palaces, and the delibe- 
rations of Cabinets. The authority— 
** Given at our Court of St. James’s” 
—is acknowledged in remoter corners 
of the globe, and over a wider sur- 





face, and by infinitely larger masses 
of subjects, than that of any sovereignty that has ever existed. We who 
live under the shadow of the old Palace that has housed so many of 
our Kings and Queens, and where most of our State ceremonials are still 
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enacted, oucht to know somethine about the loval traditions. But who 
does? Who knows when the Palace was built, or who built it? or, 
looking back into the hazy ages when King Lud kept the western gate 
of the city, and not a solitary roof rose upon the intervening space between 
that point and the distant hermitage and chapel of St. Katherine at 
Charing—who ean tell us to what uses the site of the Palace, and the 
area of the Park, were then dedicated? We fear that, of the mul- 
titudes who pass and re-pass the old clock-tower and gateway every 
hour in the day, few can resolve any of these questions. Things that lie 
close at hand are the last looked into. We can investigate them at any 
moment, and therefore never investigate them at all. The whole anccdote- 
history of Fontainbleau: or St: Cloud is much more likely to be familiar 
to the club-lounger in St. James’s Street, than the slenderest item of 
gossip connected with the locality in which he spends half his life. Yet 
every step he takes in this neighbourhood is upon “storied ground.” 
It is not, however, with the traditions of the surrounding district that we 
intend to occupy ourselves at present, whatever we may do hereafter. 
Of all the structures that now exist in or near the locality, the palace is 
first in age and interest, and commands precedence of everything else. 

Long ago, in the wastes of unrecorded time, when this now populous 
and fashionable quarter was a barren flat, very low and swampy, some 
worthy citizens of London bethought them of setting apart a portion of it 
for a benevolent purpose, and starting it with a sufficient endowment to 
begin upon. The objects of their charity were the most helpless and 
friendless persons to be found in or about the town—a case that cried 
aloud for succour and mercy. Amongst the sanitary arrangements most 
strictly enforced in the narrow streets of old London, none were so severe as 
the regulations against lepers, swine, and dogs. These three were regarded 
as equally dangerous to the eleanliness and health of the city, and 
the poor human lepers were condemned in the same ordinances with 
the wallowing pigs and prowling curs that infested the kennels, and ren- 
dered them at once dangerous and impassable. Buti the edicts against the 
dogs admitted of exceptions. Dogs of quality—or, as they are expressly 
called in the municipal orders, “ genteel dogs”—were exempt from penalty, 
and allowed to appear in public. No exceptions, however, were made in 
the other cases. There were no lepers or pigs-of quality, and every man’s 
hand was against them. 

We are referring to a time, many centuries back im our amnals, when 
medical practice was purely empirical, and opened the door to a thousand 
superstitions. Under that dispensation of imperfect knowledge and un- 
bounded eredulity, the leper was regarded with horror, and treated with 
cruelty ; and many maladies, somewhat similar in type, although different 
in character, were confounded in the same category, and subjected to the 
same penalties. Lepers were forbidden the city, and the wardens of the 
ports, gates, and posterns were sworn not to admit them. Any such found 
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begging, or loitering in the strects, or caught within the walls, day or 
night, under any circumstances, were driven out and punished. Yet there 
was one drop of pity and tenderness in these stringent laws. Although 
the afflicted were themselves prohibited from entering the city, they were 
allowed to be represented by an attorney or proctor, who was privileged to 
go into the parish churches on Sundays to collect alms for his unfortunate 
clients. The funds thus obtained were humanely expended upon hospitals 
expressly provided for the sick in distant quarters, where they were sepa- 
rated from ‘the haunt or company of sound people.” And such was the 
purpose to which the good citizens of whom we have spoken devoted, 
their own cost, that space of ground wpon which the palace now stands. 
is unknown. All that can be 
affirmed with confidence is, that it could 
quest, while there is good reason to conclude that it must have been soon 


At what time the hospital was built 
not have been before the Con- 


afterwards. It was erected for the reception of fourteen unmarried women, 
and was dedicated to St. James. The saints were supposed to possess 
particular influence over particular ailments; and as St. Vitus took mad- 
ness and poison under his protection, St. James, to whom, in the old 
symbolical representations of the chureh, the top-joint of the fore-finger was 
dedicated, may be presumed to have extended his care to infectious 
diseases. The charitable founders endowed the hospital with land sufli- 
cient for its support; and its resources were subsequently enriched by a 
gift of £55 rent annually, eight brethren being added to minister 
divine service ; so that it came at last to partake somewhat of a conventual 
character. Considerable grants of land were afterwards bestowed upon 
it in Westminster, named, and other pinece and Edward I., who 
was most rigorous against lepers within the bounds of the city, showed 
his consideration for thein outside the walls by selene all these grants, 





and by further conferring upon the institution the privilege of holding an 
annual fair of seven days, beginning on the eve of the patron saint. 

The situation was discrectly chosen. It was as dreary and lonely as 
ould be desired for the isolation of its inmates, who looked out upon one 
of the most desolate landscapes within the girdle of fair Middlesex. The 
distant height of Harrow-on-the-Hill came into view as far off as the « 
could reach; snatches of stunted hedgerows, or a few trees dropped her in 
there, marked the rude tracks that led northward and westward into the 
country; and a remote mill, or the lofty cross of some solitary spital, 
might be discerned on the horizon to the north of Cripplegate, and 
stretching away eastward towards More 
Soers ditch. Whether the maiden sisters of St. James’s asked alms of 
wayfarers from their doors and lattices with a cup and clapper, as was the 
custom, may, we think, be doubied, because wayfarers were rare in that 
out-of-the-way neighbourhood; but, however that may be, the prosperity of 
the house continued to augment until the reign of Henry VIII., when a 
tempestuous change came over the tranquil dreams of its inmates. 
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Religious houses, and charitable foundations connected with them, were 
going by the mast just then in England; and St. James’s Hospital, com- 
bining the principal features of both, went with the rest. Some say that 
Henry VIII. sacrilegiously seized upon the establishment, and appropriated 
its revenues, amounting to no less than a clear £1,000 a year, to his own use. 
But ata time when all similar endowments were being absorbed by the State, 
arich sisterhood, whose domicile was separated only by a dead flat of marshy 
ficlds from the royal residence, could hardly have hoped to escape. Their 
fate was inevitable. Besides, the character of the establishment had under- 
gone a complete revolution. It no longer fulfilled the object for which it 
was instituted, the sanitary necessity having ceased. The malady, which 
had been introduced into Europe at the period of the Crusades, had dis- 
appeared before the end of the fifteenth century, so that the sisterhood 
who inherited the benefits of the foundation in the subsequent cycle repre- 
sented not leprosy, but the tradition of it. Under such circumstances, the 
taint having died out, their lives may be presumed to have been passed in 
the serenest condition of enjoyment. They were comfortably housed, and 
plenteously, if not daintily, provided, well cared for in mundane things, 
assiduously prayed for in things spiritual, and as happy as birds all day 
long, with the sweet bells of the sanctuary ringing them, from morning 
till night, to offices of grace and thanksgiving. To be sure Henry stopped 
the bells, and put an end to the luxury; but to his credit be it added that, 
instead of sending the sisters out to beg on the highway, he royally com- 
pounded with them for their life interest in the charity, and pensioned 
them off. Having thus fairly got the hospital into his own hands, he 
demolished the building, and reared in its place a noble Manor House, turning 
the swampy fields into a Park, surrounded by a high brick wall, embracing 
the whole extent of the interval to Whitehall. 

The transition is striking from the sick nuns of St. James’s to their 
successors. No two modes of existence present a more surprising contrast. 
The dim cells and narrow passages, the dark refectory, the miniature chapel, 
and the stillness that brooded over the whole, were displaced by gay 
chambers, picture-galleries, mazy stairs leading in and out of secret places, 
and a hubbub of soldiers and courtiers and fine ladies trooping about at 
all hours, with a great clamour of drums and trumpets, heralds, knights 
and tilting, and crowds of idle people coming to gaze upon the glitter 
of the Court. 

Henry, at the date of this transformation, was at the height of his 
passion for Anne Boleyn, and in the year in which the work was finished 
he married her. The Palace was probably expressly intended for her 
residence, and the first guests it received were His Majesty and his new 
bride. 

The Park was filled with game, and strictly preserved. In Elizabeth’s 
ime, an inscription in verse over the entrance from Whitehall abounded in 
conceits about Acteon and Diana; and deer sported on its sward even so late 
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as the reign of Charles II. In Henry’s time the Park formed a pleasaunce 
to the two palaces, and, curiously enough, Aine Boleyn is linked with the 
history of both ; for she was privately married in a garret of the palace of 
Whitehall, and then removed across the secluded grounds to take up her 
residence at St. James’s. Everybody knows the tragedy that followed, and 
how brief a space elapsed between the booming of the cannon that proclaimed 
her nuptials, and the tolling of the muffled bell that announced her execu- 
tion. While she was undergoing that piteous death at the Tower, the 
king, to show his satisfaction or indifference, ostentatiously dressed himself 
in white, and the next morning married Jane Seymour. 

From that period, as if, indeed, royalty shuddered at the thought of 
inhabiting apartments that recalled such terrible memories, the Palace of 
St. James’s was used only as a sort of palace of ease to Whitehall, until the 
Stuarts came in, when James I. bestowed it upon Prince Henry, who was 
created Prince of Wales, with a household of wpwards of four hundred persons. 
Who can say what different channels our domestic history might have run 
in had that prince lived? But the doom that was impending over the 
dynasty betrayed signs even thus early. The King and his son never 
agreed; their tempers sowed discords between them; and when the Prince 
died, at the premature age of nineteen, his father, carrying resentment beyond 
the grave, prohibited the court from going into mourning. <A royal 
burial, however, took place at Westminster. The costly funeral procession 
which issued from the gate of St. James’s on that occasion was followed, 
at no very distant interval, by a procession of another kind, in which the 
pall, anticipating the stroke of death, was hung upon the living. It was 
in the bleak month of January that Charles I. was removed from Windsor 
to the palace of St. James’s to take his trial. He was brought to town so 
unexpectedly, that his master of the wardrobe had scarcely time to pre- 
pare his apartment in the palace. But there was little need. He had 
only eleven days to live, and in that brief term he had not much leisure to 
think about satin hangings, velvet couches, and looking-glasses. 

If we could suppose that Charles II., who was born in St. James’s, 
and whose memories of it must have been embittered by painful com- 
parisons, was capable of being touched deeply by the misfortunes of his 
family, we should be furnished at once with an explanation of his reason 
for abandoning the old pile, and living at Whitehall; but as we find him 
daily abroad in the park, which he has marvellously improved, lounging 
under Nell Gwynn’s windows, close to the palace walls, and perpetually 
haunting the adjoining courts and passages, dropping into the stables, and 
exploring the chambers, with some dim design, probably, of doing some- 
thing which something else is always putting out of his head, we cannot 
give him credit for being very sensitive about old associations. He prefers 
Whitehall simply because it answers his purposes better. It is more spacious 
end gorgeous. There are plenty of rooms in it, perplexingly situated, for 
the ladies of honour, and no end to “practicable doors” for the high comedy 
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of the Jennings, the Prices, the Stuarts, the Wobarts, and the Temples ;_ with 
luxurious accommodation besides for the Castlemaines and Portsmouths, 
who are as independent of each other as if they dwelt in separate pavilions, 
with canopied balconies looking out over gardens trimmed by the pictoria! 
hand of Verrio. Not a thought about the scene which took place up 
there on the scaffold out of the windows a few years ago, nor a warning 
of the scene that is to take place a few years hence in that ‘glorious 
gallery,” thrilling with music, and cards, and French songs, and voluptuous 
dalliance on the Sunday night; then a suspicion of poison, and in a week 
“all is dust,” and the heralds are proclaiming James Lf. at Whitchall Gate, 
and the conduits are again running with wine, just as they did when King 
Charles, with a red feather in his hat, and the Duke of York by his side, 
made his entry into London, followed by so mighty a cavalcade that it 
took seven hours to pass under the arch of ‘Temple Bar. 

James was fond of the palace that bore his saint’s name. Tle had resided 
in it after the Restoration, and he regarded it also with interest as the scene 
ofa memorable incident that befell him in his boyhood. Having been made 
prisoner in the civil war, and kept under surveillance here, he ingeniously 
effected his escape, not in the disguise of a footman, as his father had done 
from Oxford a year or two before, but by a more legitimate dramatic ex- 
pedient. He and his brother and sister, and other young people in the 
palace, were in the habit of playing at hide-and-seek at night after supper ; 
and he used to outstrip all his playfellows in the skill with which he would 
hide in such secret places as to baffle discovery. All this was premeditated, 
so that no particular surprise should be excited when at last they went 
to search for him, and could not find him. One night, instead of hiding 
himself as usual, he made his way down the back-stairs into the garden, and 
from thence, by means of a key with which he had provided himself, into 
the park. A cloak and a periwig, supplied by a servant in waiting out- 
side, enabled him to continue his flight without detection to Spring 
Gardens, where a gentleman, bearing the appropriate name of Tripp, was 
ready with a hackney coach. The next news heard of the little duke an- 
nounced his safe arrival in Holland. 

The last Stuart birth that took place in the palace was that of the Prince 
Hrederic Francis Edward, better known as the Pretender, exalted to 
heaven in the heroie couplets of Dryden, and stigmatised in a thousand 
lampoons as an impostor conveyed to the royal chamber under the lid of 
a warming-pan. Speedily followed another slide of the lantern, when the 
Prince of Orange appeared upon the scene, and received the congratula- 
tions of the people in the very chamber where, only a few hours before, 
James had eaten a hasty dinner, over which a Roman Catholic priest had 
pronounced a benediction. 

William bestowed the palace upon the Princess Anne, who afterwards 
became Queen, and her husband, Prince George of Denmark, the es¢-i/ 
possible of the only joke his banished father-in-law was ever known to have 
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made. Then came the burning of Whitehall; and then followed the reign 
of Anne, when St. James’s became the permanent town residence of the 
sovereien, and so continued till the time of George III., who removed, 
upon a grant from Parliament, to Buckingham House, so called after its 
founder, Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, a man of great vanity and small 
parts. From that time to the present the old palace has been used only 
for State purposes. 

The Court of the early Georges, although marked by external decorum 
and formality, was by no means free from secret vices. Here ladies were 
lodged as they had formerly been at Whitehall, only less ostentatiously, 
while the dulness that prevailed in the interior went a great way to 
mitigate the scandal. The results, however, were much the same. The 
fat Countess of Darlington, or the lean Duchess of Kendal, with whom 
there was some talk of « left-handed marriage, may not in all respects pair 
off with the Portsmoutis or the Clevelands, but the balance on the side of 
public morality is hardly perceptible; and the biography of Mrs. Howard, 
or the miserable story of Miss Vane, might have furnished copious 
materials for the draggled muse of Rochester. 

The feud between James I. and the Prince of Wales seems to have 
been transmitted to the kines of the Georgian era and their eldest sons. 
George I. entertained so fierce a feeling of jealousy and anger against his 
son— afterwards George II.—that he turned him and his household out of 
the palace at a moment’s notice. They had so little time for preparation, 
that the Prince and Princess were obliged to take refuge in the house of 
their Chamberlain, until a residence could be provided for them. The 
street ballads made merry with this vulgar quarrel in the Royal family ; 
describing the Prince’s retinue as snatching up whatever they could put 
their hands on, and the maids of honour, the Bellendens, Howards, and 
Lepels, with whose wit and charms Pope has made all the world acquainted, 
going about laughing, or jeering, or singing snatches of “ Over the hills, 
and far away.” Matters were still worse between George II. and his 
son Frederick, who kept an opposition Court at Leicester House ; and 
George III. was so entirely estranged from his son, afterwards George IV., 
that when the Prince went to the palace to express his condolence ie 
His Majesty’s life had been att mpted by Margaret Nicholson, the King 
refused to see him. 

George IV. was born in St. James’s Palace, in the midst of good 
omens, It was the anniversary of the accession of his family to the 
throne; and at the moment of his birth—or, according to some scru- 
pulous authorities, a few moments before—a waggon laden with gold, 
the spoils of a Spanish ship svete by an English frigate, penned 
under the windows of the Palace on its way to the Mint. At twelve 
months old the Prince was shown to the public from the same windows; at 
three years old he received a deputation of Ancient Britons, and responded 
to their Address in a little sentence, which he is said to have delivered with 
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precision ; and when he was seven years old a Drawing Room was held in 
his name. ‘ 

William TV. was the last of our sovereigns born here; but in the 
early part of his life his profession carried him into other scenes, and in 
his latter years his name was associated with the palace only in reference 
to public ceremonials and State festivities. 

All these people have passed away—the hospital nuns and the palace 
beauties, the kings and priests, poets, politicians and courtiers. Even of 
the old Palace nothing remains, except the Presence Chamber, which 
successive Sovereigns have somewhat tampered with, and the gateway and 
towers facing St. James’s Street, which are preserved in their integrity. 
Another, and a wiser age, has opened to us, and if we could fill the Park 
again with the figures that once flitted through its devious walks, it would 
not be half so interesting a sight as that of the streams of pedestrians that 
now roll through it all day long. A peep amongst the wits at Lockett’s, or 
the maids of honour masked in the bowers of the Mulberry Garden; Crom- 
well jolting in a sedan, or Charles whispering over the wall to Nelly ; 
Swift repeating to some fine lady of the Court his eternal joke about the 
cure for a toothache, or his great pun on a hare; Richardson seated under 
a tree meditating a sequel to “ Pamela;” Bub Dodington ogling a 
window in the Mall, where he pretends to see a pretty face ; Bolingbroke 
reading a passage out of the “Craftsman” to Pulteney; or Walpole 
passing Chesterfield, whom he knows to be his enemy, with that lambent 
smile upon his face which even his friends shrank from ;—all these, and 
five hundred celebrities more who miglit easily be gathered into the 
panorama, would form a less attractive picture than the open Park, in the 
reign of Queen Victoria, receiving incessant contributions of passengers at 
all hours from the vast hives of population by which it is surrounded. 

And the Palace, too, has advanced with the moral and educational pro- 
«ress of the age, and become the pattern of the purest domestic life in the 
country. There is no longer a whisper of scandal in the corridor, and 
the odious compound “hack-stairs’” has dropped out of the language. 
‘the children of royalty, no longer trained up in an artificial climate, and 
kept apart from the people, are brought out into the world to obtain 
experience where alone it can be obtained, and to fit themselves for govern- 
ment by mixing amongst men. 

Health and long life to the judicious Mother and beloved Queen, 
endeared to her subjects by the integrity of her principles and the 
soundness of her judgment! It will be for historians years hence—may 
they be far distant !—to delineate a character to which contemporary 
writers cannot do justice without appearing to run into exaggeration. 


RosBert BELL. 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL, 


Tuts, which I write for you, my own beloved Mary, shall be “ the truth, the 
whole truth—and nothing but the truth !” 

Hold !—I have promised too much :—unless I write indeed with an 
iron pen; and record the trembling weaknesses, the pitiful suggestions, the 
terrible deceptions—worse, far worse than these—unless I record them 
all, I have promised too much ! 

My Mary, it is often difficult and hazardous to tell the plain unvar- 
nished TruTH of others ; how then is it possible to see it in all its bearings, 
to divest it of all its coverings, to conceal nothing of its actual form and 
character,—and tell it of ourselves ! 

Yes; I have promised too much! yet I have become fearless and bold 
—my age is stronger than was my youth—and I will test its strength—for 
the bravest work ever achieved by pen is to write honestly, without dread 
and without reserve, the story of a life. 

Yes, Mary, I have promised too much; but I will firmly and 
faithfully endeavour to keep my written word. I am no longer the slave 
of passion; yet the memory of the burning sirocco that withered my 
youth, and drove me to the verge of insanity 





even now, I say, the 
memory of my earnest, passion-full youth, thrills my blood, and binds again 
a scorching circle round my brow!—! Enough—the story will teach you 
—TI will not anticipate; when you have read it to the end, if you derive 
no lesson from it, I shall, indeed, have written in vain! 

My mother died within an hour after she had given me birth, and I 
became the care of my father’s mother, who left her own cottage to reside 
with her wifeless son. 

You must go back with me some sixty years, and hear the villagers say, 
that little Mildred Kennett, the schoolmaster’s daughter, is growing 
bonny, and that old dame Kennett has nursed her tenderly—if not 
wisely ! 

I was that little “‘ Mildred Kennett’—the village schoolmaster was 
my father, and “old dame Kennett” my grandmother. I never 
heard that my father was what is called ‘well descended,” but his per- 
severance and natural ability made him a scholar—so much so, that after 
the dismissal of his village pupils at four o’clock, he used to go up to 
Brecken Hall, to read with the young heir and help on his education—as 
his Lady Mother would not let him go to school before entering college, 
and no tutor could be found to remain long in the house with so im- 
perious a dame and so wilful a pupil. She was only his mother by law, 
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his father’s second wife—yet, as he was but two years old when she received 
him from his nurse, and had no children of her own, it was beheved 
she loved him much; at all events she made great parade of affection. 

I do not know what my father taught, but the gentry of the country, and 
the heir’s guardians (for he was an orphan), protested against the mode of 
education his stepmother adopted, and said it was a shame to consign him 
to the charge of a mere village teacher; but the lady was for a time 
resolute in her will, and it so chanced that her son’s inclination ran the 
same way. My father was mild, yet firm, and, though peasant-born, of a 
dignified manner, and had withal so prepossessing a countenance, that the 
roughest children were led captive by his looks. The lady, indeed, wished 
him to give up his school and reside altogether at the Hall—(it was 
before my birth); but my father had a bird in his nest that he loved far 
more than what is called “advancement ;” he also loved his independence, 
and declined the honour with many thanks. But the proud lady was 
offended—persons of her estate can ill brook being thwarted in what 
they consider the advantage of those they patronize, and yield 
anything rather than free will. When my father went at the usual 
hour, the servant told him his attendance was no longer required. 
He turned away with a flushed cheek; but before he had descended 
the steps of the stately Hall, the wilful boy clung round his neck, 
and demanded that he should immediately return. This he refused 
to do, and a painful scene ensued between mother and child—the 
lady reproaching my father with having robbed her of her son’s affec- 
tions, and the boy retorting insolently—telling his mother he would have 
his way and will, for he was master there—and would prove it. Poor 
lady! she lacked true dignity, for she would argue with the youth, 


before my father, how ¢hat was her dower house, and how she 
could turn him out if she pleased—as it was BERs, her own until 
her death. But when her passion evaporated, her pride yielded; and 
the next morning brought my father a note, saying he might resume his 
lessons. The permission was declined. A request followed, with no other 
result. A few days aficrwards the lady sent for the young heir’s guardians, 
and—appealing to their authority, which she herself had taught him to 
despise—deiermined on his being sent to Eton. Of course all this made 
much noise in the village; some blamed my father, while others declared he 
had behaved with manly firmness that did him honour. Still, those who 
sought favour from the lady of Brecken Hall withdrew their children from 
the school; but his reputation as a teacher had ‘been so enhanced by 
the fact of his having been engaged to instruct the young heir, that a 
sufficient number remained to employ his time and provide for his neces- 
sities. To do the lady justice, she never seemed to wish to injure my 
father, and after my mother’s death, condescended to hope he was bearing 
his affliction as became a Christian. 

Years passed on. ‘The young heir seldom came to the Hall— 
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an unhappy feeling grew into unnatural strength between him and his 
mother: and at length the lady became so hard and bitter, that she was 
avoided by rich and poor. I remember my grandmother once leading me 





out of church by the hand—she certainly took delight in making the 
most of her grandchild’s natural advantages—when, as the villagers 
divided, the women curtsying, and the men bowing and _ bareheaded, 
as “the Lady,” stern and observant, passed from the church porch to her 
carriage, striking the stones with her gold-headed crutch, in seeming con- 
tempt of what she trod upon—she suddenly paused, and fixing her eyes 
on me, said, ‘I suppose that is the schoolmaster’s little girl?” 

I felt as if the look that accompanied the question withered me, as a 
sapling is shrivelled by a blast. 

My grandmother tightened my hand within hers and curtsied her reply; 
not meekly ; my father inherited her spirit. 

Then,” said the cruel woman, “sear her face with a red-hot iron; 
vour father’s learning, child, will tell you what English queen was so 
served, and that precedent will please his scholarship. Sear her face, it is 
too fair for the station in life to which it has pleased God to call her.” 

“Lady,” answered the proud peasant woman ; “the God who bestowed 
fairness on the child, will allot to her the station she is to fill in life !”’ 


II. 


My childhood passed in the light of the softest and purest sunshine that 
ever fell upon a child. Whatever my father knew he poured into my 
mind with loving and lavish thought. It was not the knowledge that a girl 
needs most; but, happily for myself, I had a feminine longing for what is, 
and always must be, womanly and graceful—a desire to teach my needle 
cunning crafts in white and coloured embroideries. I have walked many 
miles to learn a’ new stitch, and the village tailor and dressmaker not only 
kept me all their scraps of cloth, and silk and velvet, but begged wherever 
they could what would give me pleasure; and before I was twelve years 
old I copied flowers from nature in those materials, with the aid of my 
scissors and needle, as accurately as I did in after years with brush and 
pencil. I had wonderful delight in seeking flowers in bush and brake for 
that purpose. My grandmother used to rail against the time I iost in 
this pursuit ; but my wiser father said, “Leave Mildred alone, good mother; 
I would give every girl a trade, a pursuiti—yes, I would to the highest 
lady give what she could proudly rest upon, and say, ‘ By ¢his 1 can live 
—this art can save me, if the world goes mad, as it has done oiten, 
hurling the mighty from their seats, and leaving them to starve or labour ; 
by Tu1s I can stand, and save myself from the degradation of want or 
dependance.’ My child has the inheritance of toil, but if she is per- 
fected in this craft, that toil will not be in the field or in service.” 

The wandering after wild flowers brought me more closely and 
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reverently acquainted with Nature than those can ever be who pluck a 
blossom only to cast to earth that which beautifies and blesses it. I have 
risen often in the spring-time before day to seek some far-away plot of 
lily of the valley, or wild crocus, or variegated orchid, or particular 
primrose. The bindweed was my delight. I have gathered its trails 
from the green grass, and trembled with delight while plucking its 
festoons from luxuriant hedges—the white, the striped, the pink, the 
purple,—how I loved them ! how I love them still ! 

How I have prayed to be able to copy a harebell ; I could imitate its 
shape and colour, but no art of mine could transfix the delicacy of the 
tint, the transparent lightness of the bell, through which you can almost 
see the atmosphere. It seemed an «ethereal flower, dropped by an angel’s 
hand. It was my great impossibility; I could not copy it. I used to 
weep over it, and resolve never to gather another. The fritillary led 
me into many a marsh; I have gathered a basketful of that and the 
daffodil, so that I might return in time to prepare breakfast for those 
I loved—I then thought—as fervently as I could love anything beneath 
the sun. 

Do not weary of me and my wild flowers, Mary. 

The love of flowers, as you know, is a passion with me still; it was 
ever a pleasure beyond expression to gather them and paint them. 
They are my dial of early memories. I could even now point out the spot 
where, in my childhood, I first gathered any particular bloom. 

When my house labour was finished I would take my frame and my 
flowers, and work and sing under the shadow of an old mulberry-tree at 
the end of our garden, which sheltered a knoll that commanded a view 
of the downs, and of a long line of wood leading to Brecken Hall ; 
the high-road ran along the bank of a stream, deep and swift in the 
hollow, for above a mile. Many a water-lily have I gathered from that 
stream. 

Little Mildred Kennett was becoming famous ; ladies called in their car- 
riages to see and purchase her work, and often brought exotics from their 
conservatories for her to group and copy. They would occasionally take me to 
their homes and permit me to select the flowers ; the wife of the clergyman 
invited me to teach her daughter; and when my father came for me, the 
vicar would have him into the parlour, and they would talk grandly about 
old poets, or theology, or great saints and martyrs, or something I 
longed to understand in mathematics. The vicar was kind and benevo- 
lent, but he never heard tell of a new thing without turning to his wife 
and saying :-— 

‘There now Jane, my dear, you know I thought of ¢hat a week ago; 
I cannot imagine how it is that every idea I have gets wing before I find 
time to work it. I told my wife, Master Kennett, of that plan of lowering 
water more rapidly at the weirs, and, in less than a month, I saw the self 
same plan in the county paper.” I never went there, but I heard of how 
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he had thought of something which had been caught up by members of 
Parliament, or by book-makers, or by the Commander-in-Chief or First 
Lord of the Admiralty, before he ‘‘ had time’ to make it known. I 
remember thinking what a wonderful man he must be, and telling my 
father so, while he laughed and said “ Yes, he had ‘ wonderful imagina- 
tion.’ I invented a new stitch, and I flew to show it to “the Madam’’ 
as we called the vicar’s wife; but the vicar must needs inspect my 
handy-work. 

“ Well done, little Milly!” he exclaimed; “ like the rest of the world 
you have caught my idea. Jane, my love, you remember what I said 
about colour ?—/ere is the effect !” 

I remember falling into a passion of tears at this, without being able to 
define why. I shall never forget how ashamed I felt—either for the vicar 
or of myself; and when I told my father, his quaint smile curled his lip a 
little, and lie answered— 

« Ah, dear, I told you he had wonderful imagination, and the Madam 
believes in him.” 

I never took another new stitch to the Vicarage, but had frequent 
opportunities of being there, and they were all so kind to me; sometimes 
T had to stay with the young ladies ; and the vicar would read to us while 
we worked, selecting passages from old poets that thrilled me with enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes he would lend my father a sage book which prevented 
his walking with me, or talking to me, for a week, for he read slowly and 
thoughtfully, making notes. After the book was borrowed, or after it was 
returned, invariably we had cake and cowslip wine, and the vicar’s wife 
always sent a large slice of the cake to my grandmother. Once she told 
me I was to be sure not to eat it by the way. I coloured, and laid 
it on the table. ‘If you think, Madam, I cow/d do that, I would rather 
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not: 





“* What, Mildred 2” she inquired, for I feared my father would be dis- 
pleased if I finished the sentence. 

“ T would rather not come here again,” I said in an under tone. 

“You have no right, Mildred, to be so hasty, or so proud,”—but 
though the kind lady sent many slices of cake, more tempting still, after 
that to my grandmother, she never repeated her warning to me. 

You will think that the schoolmaster’s daughter was what is called 
“spoiled.” I was wilful, and full of a rambling but intense enthusiasm 
—now delighting in a flower, now in a poem. I never saw the 
sun rise or set without emotion; and the first song of the thrush, 
or whistle of the blackbird, the coo of the woodpigeon, or spring- 
shout of the cuckoo, would throw me into a flood of tears; I have thrilled 
at the sight of a tiger-lily or a dazzling cactus. Jndicious training 
might have directed and corrected all this. I believe that tenderness 
and affection, and even praise, fall like the dew of heaven upon the growing 
mind. I would rather over-praise than over-censure youth. I certainly 
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his father’s seeond wife—yet, as he was but two years old when she received 
him from his nurse, and had no children of her own, it was believed 
she loved him much; at all events she made great parade of affection. 

I do not know what my father taught, but the gentry of the country, and 
the heir’s guardians (for he was an orphan), protested against the mode of 
education his stepmother adopted, and said it was a shame to consign him 
to the charge of a mere village teacher; but the lady was for a time 
resolute in her will, and it so chanced that her son’s inclination ran the 
same way. My father was mild, yet firm, and, thoughpeasant-born, of a 
dignified manner, and had withal so prepossessing a countenance, that the 
roughest children were led captive by his looks. The lady, indeed, wished 
him to give up his school and reside altogether at the Hall—(it was 
before my birth) ; but my father had a bird in his nest that he loved far 
more than what is called “advancement ;” he also loved his independence, 
and declined the honour with many thanks. But the proud lady was 
offended—persons of her estate can ill brook being thwarted in what 
they consider the advantage of those they patronize, and yield 
anything rather than free will. When my father went at the usual 
hour, the servant told him his attendance was no longer required. 
He turned away with a flushed cheek; but before he had descended 
the steps of the stately Hall, the wilful boy clung round his neck, 
and demanded that he should immediately return. This he refused 
to do, and a painful scene ensued between mother and child—the 
lady reproaching my father with having robbed her: of her son’s affec- 
tions, and the boy retorting insolently—telling his mother he would have 
his way and will, for he was master there—and would prove it. Poor 
lady! she lacked true dignity, for she would argue with the youth, 
before my father, how ¢hat was her dower house, and how she 
could turn him out if she pleased—as it was BERS, her own until 
her death. But when her passion evaporated, her pride yielded; and 
the next morning brought my father a note, saying he might resume his 
lessons. The permission was declined. A request followed, with no other 
result. A few days afterwards the lady sent for the young heir’s guardians, 
and—appealing to their authority, which she herself had taught him to 
despise—determined on his being sent to Eton. Of course all this made 
much noise in the village; some blamed my father, while others declared he 
had behaved with manly firmness that did him honour. Still, those who 
sought favour from the lady of Brecken Hall withdrew their children from 
the school; but his reputation as a teacher had ‘been so enhanced by 
the fact of his having been engaged to instruct the young heir, that a 
sufficient number remained to employ his time and provide for his neces- 
sities. To do the lady justice, she never seemed to wish to injure my 
father, and after my mother’s death, condescended to hope he was bearing 
his affliction as became a Christian. 

Years passed on. ‘The young heir seldom came to the Hall— 
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an unhappy feeling grew into unnatural strength between him and his 
mother: and at length the lady became so hard and bitter,. that she was 
avoided by rich and poor. I remember my grandmother once leading me 
out of church by the hand—she certainly took delight in making the 
most of her grandchild’s natural advantages—when, as the villagers 
divided, the women curtsying, and the men bowing and _ barelieaded, 
as “the Lady,” stern and observant, passed from the church porch to her 
carriage, striking the stones with her gold-headed crutch, in seeming con- 
tempt of what she trod upon—she suddenly paused, and fixing her eyes 
on me, said, “I suppose that is the schoolmaster’s little girl?” 

I felt as if the look that accompanied the question withered me, as a 
sapling is shrivelled by a blast. 

My grandmother tightened my hand within hers and curtsied her reply; 
not meekly ; my father inherited her spirit. 

“Then,” said the cruel woman, “sear her face with a red-hot iron; 
your father’s learning, child, will tell you what English queen was so 
served, and that precedent will please his scholarship. Sear her face, it is 
too fair for the station in life to which it has pleased God to call her.” 

“Lady,” answered the proud peasant woman ; “ the God who bestowed 
fairness on the child, will allot to her the station she is to fill in life !’”’ 


II. 


My childhood passed in the light of the softest and purest sunshine that 
ever fell upon a child. Whatever my father knew he poured into my 
mind with loving and lavish thought. It was not the knowledge that a girl 
needs most; but, happily for myself, I hada feminine longing for what is, 
and always must be, womanly and graceful—a desire to teach my needle 
cunning crafts in white and coloured embroideries. 1 have walked many 
miles to learn a’ new stitch, and the village tailor and dressmaker not only 
kept me all their scraps of cloth, and silk and velvet, but begged wherever 
they could what would give me pleasure; and before I was twelve years 
old I copied flowers from nature in those materials, with the aid of my 
scissors and needle, as. accurately as I did in after years with brush and 
pencil. I had wonderful delight in seeking flowers in bush and brake for 
that purpose. My grandmother used to rail against the time I iost in 
this pursuit ; but my wiser father said, ‘Leave Mildred alone, good mother; 
I would give every girl a trade, a pursuit—yes, I would to the highest 
lady give what she could prondly rest upon, and say, ‘ By ¢his | can live 
—this art can save me, if the world goes mad, as it has done often, 
hurling the mighty from their seats, and leaving them to starve or labour ; 
by Tu1s I can stand, and save myself from the degradation of want or 
dependance.’ My child has the inheritance of toil, but if she is per- 
fected in this craft, that. toil will not be in the field or in service.” 

The wandering after wild flowers brought me more closely and 
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reverently acquainted with Nature than those can ever be who pluck a 
blossom only to cast to earth that which beautifies and blesses it. I have 
risen often in the spring-time before day to seek some far-away plot of 
lily of the valley, or wild crocus, or variegated orchid, or particular 
primrose. The bindweed was my delight. I have gathered its trails 
from the green grass, and trembled with delight while plucking its 
festoons from luxuriant hedges—the white, the striped, the pink, the 
purple,—how I loved them ! how I love them still ! 

How I have prayed to be able to copy a harebell ; I could imitate its 
shape and colour, but no art of mine could transfix the delicacy of the 
tint, the transparent lightness of the bell, through which you can almost 
see the atmosphere. It seemed an ethereal flower, dropped by an angel’s 
hand. It was my great impossibility ; I could not copy it. I used to 
weep over it, and resolve never to gather another. The fritillary led 
me into many a marsh; I have gathered a basketful of that and the 
daffodil, so that I might return in time to prepare breakfast for those 
I loved—I then thought—as fervently as I could love anything beneath 
the sun. 

Do not weary of me and my wild flowers, Mary. 

The love of flowers, as you know, is a passion with me still; it was 
ever a pleasure beyond expression to gather them and paint them. 
They are my dial of early memories. I could even now point out the spot 
where, in my childhood, I first gathered any particular bloom. 

When my house labour was finished I would take my frame and my 
flowers, and work and sing under the shadow of an old mulberry-tree at 
the end of our garden, which sheltered a knoll that commanded a view 
of the downs, and of a long line of wood leading to Brecken Hall; 
the high-road ran along the bank of a stream, deep and swift in the 
hollow, for above a mile. Many a water-lily have I gathered from that 
stream. 

Little Mildred Kennett was becoming famous ; ladies called in their car- 
tiages to see and purchase her work, and often brought exotics from their 
conservatories for her to group and copy. They would occasionally take me to 
their homes and permit me to select the flowers ; the wife of the clergyman 
invited me to teach her daughter; and when my father came for me, the 
vicar would have him into the parlour, and they would talk grandly about 
old poets, or theology, or great saints and martyrs, or something I 
longed to understand in mathematics. The vicar was kind and benevo- 
lent, but he never heard tell of a new thing without turning to his wife 
and saying :— 

“There now Jane, my dear, you know I thought of ¢hat a week ago ; 
I cannot imagine how it is that every idea I have gets wing before I find 
time to work it. I told my wife, Master Kennett, of that plan of lowering 
water more rapidly at the weirs, and, in less than a month, I saw the self 
same plan in the county paper.” I never went there, but I heard of how 
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he had thought of something which had been caught up by members of 
Parliament, or by book-makers, or by the Commander-in-Chief or First 
Lord of the Admiralty, before he “had time” ‘to make it known. I 
remember thinking what a wonderful man he must be, and telling my 
father so, while he-laughed and said “ Yes, he had ‘wonderful imagina- 
tion.’”’ I invented a new stitch, and I flew to show it to “ the Madam” 
as we called the vicar’s wife; but the vicar must needs inspect my 
handy-work. 

“‘ Well done, little Milly!” he exclaimed; “ like the rest of the world 
you have caught my idea. Jane, my love, you remember what I said 
about colour ?—/ere is the effect |” 

I remember falling into a passion of tears at this, without being able to 
define why. I shall never forget how ashamed I felt—either for the vicar 
or of myself; and when I told my father, his quaint smile curled his lip a 
little, and he answered— 

“ Ah, dear, I told you he had wonderful imagination, and the Madam 
believes in him.” 

I never took another new stitch to the Vicarage, but had frequent 
opportunities of being there, and they were all so kind to me; sometimes 
I had to stay with the young ladies ; and the vicar would read to us while 
we worked, selecting passages from old poets that thrilled me with enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes he would lend my father a sage book which prevented 
his walking with me, or talking to me, for a week, for he read slowly and 
thoughtfully, making notes. After the book was borrowed, or after it was 
returned, invariably we had cake and cowslip wine, and the vicar’s wife 
always sent a large slice of the cake to my grandmother. Once she told 
me I was to be sure not to eat it by the way. I coloured, and laid 
it on the table. “If you think, Madam, I could do that, I would rather 
not 4 





“What, Mildred?” she inquired, for I feared my father would be dis- 
pleased if I finished the sentence. 

** [ would rather not come here again,” I said in an under tone. 

“You have no right, Mildred, to be so hasty, or so proud,”—but 
though the kind lady sent many slices of cake, more tempting still, after 
that to my grandmother, she never: repeated her warning to me. 

You will think that the schoolmaster’s daughter was what is called 
“spoiled.” I was wilful, and full of a rambling but intense enthusiasm 
—now delighting in a flower, now in a poem. I never saw the 
sun rise or set without emotion; and the first song of the thrush, 
or whistle of the blackbird, the coo of the woodpigeon, or spring- 
shout of the cuckoo, would throw me into a flood of tears; I have thrilled 
at the sight of a tiger-lily or a dazzling cactus. Jndicious training 
might have directed and corrected all this. I believe that tenderness 
and affection, and even praise, fall like the dew of heaven upon the growing 
mind. I would rather over-praise than over-censure youth. I certainly 
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knew I had no small share of personal attraction—the proud lady’s 
scorn had taught me that—but all personal vanity evaporated in a 
higher and wilder, yet perfectly undefined, passion for the beautifal; 
doubtless, it is the ground from which great painters, and poets, 
and sculptors, spring to immortality. In those days I believed Gop’s 
Power was His highest attribute—I, who afterwards bent, lowly as any 
woman could bend, in supplication for his Mercy ! 

I was seventeen when the old lady at the Hall died. We all expected 
the heir would have attended the funeral;. but he was ill and abroad, so 
the ceremony was without a “chief mourner,” or indeed, a mourner’ of 
any kind. What an awful thing it was—a human being having lived for 
sixty-seven years in the midst of a ductile, simple people, prone, as our 
English people still are, to reverence ancestry—yes, sixty and seven years 
had she lived among them; but no tear hallowed the marble that closed 
over the earth her unsympathizing life had encumbered. Yet one touch 
of nature sanctified her dying bed. Moving her finger to her attendant 
(a woman who had led a life of torture from her lady’s caprice,)—‘ Tell 
Oswald,” she said, ‘ that——.” 

With a strong effort she pressed her cold, rigid, palms one against the 
other, raised them to heaven—and died while she murmured a prayer for 
* Oswald.” 


IIT. 


Arter the grim old lady’s death, Brecken Hall was even more closely 
shut up than it had been during the last ten years of her life. Flying 
rumours swept from time to time through the country, that ‘“ Sir Oswald 
was coming home;” that ‘Sir Oswald was going to be married ;” that 
“ Sir’ Oswald was squandering money on pictures and books;” that 
“ Sir Oswald’s horse had won the gold cup at some race abroad.” At all 
these rumours my father smiled, saying simply, ‘ We shall see!”’ At last 
a lady came to our end of the county, who made the village forget even 
* Sir Oswald.” That lady was Miss Mansfeld, a beauty and an heiress— 
of an old ‘ county family,” who would possess about four thousand 
pounds a year; indeed, though her parents were alive, she might be 
said to have that fortune already, for they but lived to do her will. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mansfeld had seen their children one by one drop around 
them into carly graves, and when only Caroline was left, they took her 
abroad—to Nice, to Rome, to Egypt—wintering here, and wandering 
there, until the physicians declared all danger over, and that. she might 
fearlessly pass six months of the year in England. 

Mansfeld Grange was five miles from our village; but there was so 
much talk about Miss Mansfeld’s beauty, that all who could walk the ten 
miles deserted our parish church on Sundays, being seized with a sudden 
desire (they said) to hear the Vicar of Mansfeld preach. I also longed to 
see this paragon; but my father would not let. me leave what he called 
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“my church” on the Sabbath, and during the week I had no -spare time 
to wander so far. I was finishing a wreath of scarlet lilies for a lady who 
lived near Mansfeld: Grange, and who needed them by a particular day ; 
they were embroidered on black lutestring silk—I remember them well— 
I had the natural flowers before me in a vase—I would not take them to 
the mulberry-seat, because the sun shone upon it, and I feared their 
fading ; so I sat at my own open window, which my dear father had made 
into a half-door, that I might have abundance of light; and the leaves 
and tendrils of a beautiful vine formed a framework round it, so that 
from the outside it looked like a bower. My various strips of silk 
were arranged on the sill; I was singing—as I always did—for I could 
not choose but sing; my song helped my work. The little grass-plat came 
right up to the window, and many a time have the robins answered my 
song, and sung with me from a standard rose-tree that was greatly ad- 
mired—it was tall and bushy, and covered with little thickly-leaved roses, 
not larger than hazel-nuts. I was so intent on my work, that I neither 
saw shadow, nor heard step, but started as the voice of a woman, not of 
a bird, joined in my song. 

“T thought you never would look up,” she said; “and now you need 
not be alarmed ; I came to see your embroidery.” 

I knew it was Miss Mansfeld: she was dressed in a gray riding-habit 
of some material lighter than cloth, that fell in soft drapery on the sward; 
but instead of the man’s hat and buckle worn at that time, her head- 
gear was a wide-brimmed silk hat of the same tone of colour as her habit, 
with two long drooping ostrich feathers. 

In another moment she gathered up her drapery, aud stept, or rather 
bounded, so lightly through the window, into the room, that she never 
disturbed my silks, She bent over my work so long, examining it leaf by 
leaf, thread by thread—having first thrown off her hat—that I had ample 
time to gaze upon her beauty. Her brow was high and full; her head, 
neither large nor small, was beautifully placed upon her slender throat, and 
her waving hair of brilliant blackness was gathered into a pearl net at the 
back—hair and net falling on her shoulders. 

Her features were exquisite in shape and size, but the eyes, dark and 
flashing when facing the light, had a tone of colour, a glitter, that I did 
not like to look at—a sort of greenish hazel: they were rapid and restless 
in their movements. Her mouth, then and ever, struck me as if formed 
to conceal thoughts, rather than mould ideas into words; it was too firm 
for a woman and too mobile for a man; a tight mouth, except when 
she smiled, and then mouth, eyes, every feature radiated in bewildering 
light and fascination; but her figure and its movements were more 
entrancing even than her face. I never saw such grace, combined with 
what, in others, would have been abruptness: in her it was a rapid 
passing from one grace to another; her restlessness was almost painful, 
yet you would not have had her tranquil; all seemed, and was, un- 
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studied ; there was no more art in her movements than there is in the 
attitudes of a panther. I have written the name of a cruel, graceful, and 
beautiful animal: from the moment Miss Mansfeld bounded into my little 
chamber she was associated in my mind with all that was faithless and 
fascinating. She praised my taste and skill; she took my hands within her 
long and slender fingers, and said I must tell her how I had acquired so 
much power over the world of flowers. 

She told me to open my heart to her. She asked me who taught me 
to braid my bright brown hair after the fashion of ancient Greece, and how 
I preserved the delicate fairness of my complexion in my half-peasant life. 
She said she thought we were exactly of a height, and laid her light riding 
rod over both our heads to prove it ; it felt like a bar of iron on my brain. 
Then she would measure waists; then ruffle like some foreign bird among 
my books, and turn over my patterns, proffering me a rich portfolio to 
preserve them, instead of the brown paper in wiich they were kept, speak- 
ing in a voice whose every tone was music, and flashing forth hints as to 
colour, and the marvels of light and shade, which, though carelessly and 
rapidly spoken, I gathered and treasured as jewels of knowledge. She 
promised when I came to the Grange, she would show me pictures that 
would so improve my taste that I should quit their presence a new 
creature, “ though that,” she said, looking at me with an admiration of 
which I was ashamed, “would be a pity; she would not be my fairy 
godmother, and change me from what I was, for worlds.” After loitering 
and lingering about my little room, and then waving round it and round 
it with a soft, stealthy, cat-like step, as if she wanted to get out and could 
not, or to spring on something she desired to destroy, she suddenly 
expressed a wish to see my father. She had heard of him frequently, she 
said, from Sir Oswald Harvey, whom she knew abroad. Sir Oswald had 
never forgotten his dear old master. She bounded into the schoolroom, as 
she had done through my window, and took my father’s hands in hers, 
as she had taken mine ; she beguiled him from his high-backed chair, and 
dismissed the school, claiming a half-holiday for the boys, to give her 
welcome; then drawing up her habit with one hand, she passed the other 
under my father’s arm and led him up the straight walk to the mulberry 
seat, where she enthroned him—and there he was to tell her what a wilful 
naughty boy Sir Oswald had been in his youth, and she would tell him 
what a wilful naughty man he was now. My father was at once cap- 
tivated ; he had cherished Sir Oswald’s memory within his simple earnest 
heart, and the assurance of being remembered by him imparted intense 
pleasure. My dear, dear father ! 

Ay, how truly like a panther the beautiful creature looked, crouching on 
the grass by his side! She forgot all about me, and my embroidery, in the 
delight of talking of Sir Oswald. My father attended her to the. little 
gate; she sprang into her saddle before the groom could offer his hand ; 
and in a moment was cantering along the road to Brecken Hall. 
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“You should have seen her, Mildred,” said my father, when seated 
beside me at my frame, thinking and talking only of Caroline Mansfeld: “you 
should have seen and heard her, when she gave me to understand—stay, 
I forget the words, but the meaning was, that Sir Oswald was coming 
home, and that—I really do not know how she put it, but it could be only 
interpreted that she was to be his wife. Now, Mildred, do not look 
shocked. She did not say it in so many words; she let me suppose it— 
yes, that was it—she let me suppose it. She told me, too, how she 
admired you, and that she should like you to be with her at Brecken Hall. 
I do not think she meant as a servant, but as a companion.” 

*T would rather die, father, than be either the one or the other.” 

My father stared at my impetuosity; and well I remember flinging 
myself on his faithful, honest bosom, and bursting into a passion of tears 
exclaiming that “I would ever leave him—never !” 

Why was all this? Whence arose this sudden and strong emotion ? 


IV. 


I FINISHED my lilies, and took them to their home, but did not again 
receive either visit or message from Miss Mansfeld. It became positive tor- 
ture to me, to hear my dear father say every morning— 

“ Well, Milly, are you doing anything very pretty? for I dare say we 
shall see Miss Mansfeld to-day.” My grandmother, who was not old, had 
grown prematurely infirm, both in mind and body; but in some way she 
caught my feeling, and became irritable when my father praised the beau- 
tiful heiress. Dear grandmother! she would creep into my room and ask 
leave to sit with me, as if she were the child; and when I looked up from 
my embroidery, to where she sat with her Bible, open on the little 
spider-table by her side, I always met the affectionate gaze of her deep 


‘blue eyes—and such a smile! so full of confiding and helpless affection. 


Miss Mansfeld’s approaching marriage with Sir Oswald was everywhere 
talked of; no one doubted it. Sir Oswald’s arrival was expected daily. 
Brecken Hall had been delivered over to ‘‘ improvements ;” cases arrived 
from abroad filled, it was said, with the marvels of France and Italy. 
Bricklayers had given way to decorators, and decorators to upholsterers. 
Sir Oswald, long ere this, had pensioned off the old servants; but they 
had not yet been replaced by new ones. The bride was to choose them. 
Even my father’s little pupils brought news of the changes—and can- 
vassed them in their small homes. I wondered if Sir Oswald would really 
become a blessing to the country; they said he was prompt and deter- 
mined, but generous as a prince. Simple people believed that Sir Oswald 
Harvey would redress all wrongs and establish all rights; but that was 
mere speculation. How could they know? My father was in an ecstacy : 
he delighted to recall all the little acts of affection and generosity which 
the boy-Baronet had bestowed upon his humble teacher; he lingered as 
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fondly over the cherished remembrance of his beauty. as the grey-haired 
widow over the miniature of the young husband of her youth. He had 
not relinquished the idea of Miss Mansfeld’s visit, and the splendid 
order she was to give me. 

“Tt will all be, as I said,” he would repeat; ‘* Miss Mansfeld has 
waited to bring Sir Oswald with her—my dear old pupil! She has waited 
for that. It will be such a pleasure to see them together—such a couple!” 

I had carried my work into the air, to my old seat; it was bright, 
bright sunshine,—but that could not injure white embroidery. 

Remember, Mary, that my sheltering mulberry-tree in part over- 
hung the road, which, for some twenty perches, had been excavated to 
render it more level; a wide foot-path marked the original hill, and a green 
bank, overgrown with low brushwood and wild flowers, sloped up to our 
garden. As I sat, I saw the shadow of the arm of my tree traced out upon 
the white road; a heavily-laden van had passed slowly over it towards 
Brecken Hall; but the dust, though it soiled the herbage on the bank, never 
mounted so high as my seat. I was glad, however, when it was out of 
sight. Presently I heard a horse coming; it approached so leisurely 
that I imagined it must be one of the village dames returning from market. 
When it was within a few paces of the shadow, I raised my eyes, and, 
sitting his horse with the firmness of an Englishman and the grace of an 
Arab, a stranger rode quietly onward, restraining the impetuosity of the 
horse, without any apparent effort, to the pace which the spirited creature 
desired to turn into a gallop. I had no power to move, orto withdraw 
my gaze. When the rider had nearly passed he looked up, and lifted his 
hat, as men who have profited by foreign travel usually do when they 
pass a woman. I saw his hand check the bridle, and he seemed about 1o 
ask a question; I trembled lest he should speak, for I could not have 
replied. He rode on; I grasped the rail of my seat with both hands, and, 
clinging to it, bent forward and looked after him. At almost the same 
moment he turned his head. I could have rejoiced, while sinking back, if 
the tree had opened and closed me in for ever; I felt so ashamed of my 
forwardness—so humbled. What could the gentleman think? .I who was 
so quoted by mothers for my propriety ; what possessed me to fix my eyes 
upon, and then gaze after him,—and he to see it! I sat with my hands in 
my lap, my work untouched, bewildered by the new emotion that stirred 
within me, until at last I covered my burning cheeks with my trerabling 
hands. I could not chronicle the time, but it seemed a day since he had 
vanished; the robin at my foot looked to me in vain for the accustomed 
crumbs. I heard my grandmother’s voice calling in its sweet feebleness— 
“Mildred!” I knew she could not come to me, and I made no reply. 

I had shrunk behind the tree, so that I should not be seen from 
the road; I heard my father’s school-boys rushing past, casting up 
their caps and hallooing in wild joyfulness, ‘Long live Sir Oswald 
Harvey |” 
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Tt was mid-day, school was over for the present, and my father would 
certainly seek me ;—yes, now he called, and I must go. 

From a child I had ever this feeling strong within me :—if I were in 
fault, however conscious that the fault was unknown, I felt as much ashamed 
in my father’s presence as if the wrong had been mapped out before him ; 
it was the self-knowledge of my wrongfulness that humbled me, and I could 
not pray or sleep unless I had told him and been forgiven. 

I could have been well content to gaze for ever upon that stranger, so 
he had not seen the gaze. I felt as if my eyes and heart throbbed in 
unison—both filled by the memory of a passing stranger; I knew this was 
unmaidenly ; my blushes, full and warm, told me so in soft reproaches,—but 
could I tell my father that ? 

Again my father called; I went languidly between the blooming rows 
of flowers of which he was so proud. There were two doors to the school- 
room,—one opened into the street, the other into the garden ; from this my 
father came, calling me loudly; he took me by the hand and brought me 
in, and there was the stranger—Sir Oswald Harvey ! 

I knew not at first what my father said, but every word Sir Oswald 
spoke was graven on my heart; yet the words were of no import; 
they were commonly courteous, nothing more. My father, in his: pride 
of me, exhibited my embroidery, and found that Miss Mansfeld had 
never mentioned it. Sir Oswald admired the work, and said I must em- 
broider the backs and seats of three Venetian chairs, and covers of three 
footstools, on white satin, for the future Lady Harvey’s boudoir; the chairs 
he had chosen, but Miss Mansfeld would select the bouquets I was to work 
—her taste was perfect. 

My father went into his usual raptures about the intended bride; and, 
while he spoke, Sir Oswald’s proud face softened into warmth and tender- 
ness; I saw how he loved her,—why should he not? Did I not wish him 
happy ?—could he be happy with one he loved not ? 

* And do you not share your father’s admiration of Miss Mansfeld ? 
What did you say your daughter’s name was, my old friend? Ah, Mildred. 
Do you not admire the future mistress of Brecken Hall?” I answered 
something which must have been poor and awkward, for my father apolo- 
gized for my timidity ;—‘‘ I was shy,” he said, ‘ always shy.” 

Sir Oswald then inquired about the state of the villagers: my father 
must tell him who needed assistance, and who were worthy of it; he in- 
tended to become quite a country gentleman, to live in future for and 
among his tenants, to make himself acquainted with them, not through 
his agent, but personally ; he had a dream of a superior sort of school—a 
model-school in fact, of which a dear old friend of his (and he placed his 
hand affectionately on my father’s shoulder) should be nominally the master 
—only nominally, as it was time—and he quoted some Latin line,—at which 
my father rubbed his hands, and added, “ only this, Sir Oswald, if any boy 
learns Latin, it must be from me. I will forthwith draw out such a code 
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of regulations as was never yet put in practice at a country school, and 
submit it to you: I will begin this very evening.” 

‘Miss Mansfeld, who has the interests of the poor deeply at heart, # 
continued Sir Oswald, ‘“ has formed some plans for the instruction of girls ; 
her difficulty appeared to be to find a mistress’”’—I felt that he looked at 
me—‘ Has your daughter ever assisted in your school?” 

* No, Sir Oswald; it was not needed; I have never had a greater number 
than I could instruct, and I doubt if my boys would submit to the teaching 
of a girl; neither should I like to see her gentleness tried in my rough 
school-room ; country lads are ill to manage. But she is not badly educated 
—she had a very pretty knowledge of the Latin grammar, and could soon 
get it up again; has got the four first rules of arithmetic as cleverly at her 
fingers’ ends as her needle; writes a clear hand, not so free as I could wish, 
but readable, a round hand, fit for a woman’s house-book, and spells and 
reads as well, quite as well, as I do myself. She has much facility in 
cutting and shaping, as they know at the Vicarage; and if you would like 
to hear her read the Bible, or Milton 

* Father !” 

Sir Oswald came to my relief like a guardian angel—* He had not time 
to enjoy the pleasure that morning ;” and then, addressing himself to me, 
he said, ‘‘ Neither Miss Mansfeld nor myself would wish you to do what 
is distasteful, and the silent tranquil hours you have devoted to your 
beautiful art have, perhaps, unfitted you for the tumult of a school-room ?” 

_ Not at all!” exclaimed my father; “it is what I had hoped she 
would do; it is the most honourable calling she could have. I will begin 
to prepare her for examination this very evening.” 

“No, that will never do,” exclaimed Sir Oswald; ‘ what would then 
become of the chair-covers and footstools ?” 

He played my father to the top of his bent; it was done not heedlessly, 
but with the tenderness a son might show to an aged parent. 

** Remember,” he said while mounting, ‘‘ remember the embroidery ; 
Miss Mansfeld, I may venture to promise, will call about it to-morrow.” 

When did rank ever enter a poor man’s dwelling with ordinary courtesy,, 
and not leave behind a trail of light? 





HELIAS 


BY OWEN MEREDITH, 


[‘‘ This is the legend of that Helias, as given by our popular traditions :— 
In the year 711, lived Beatrix, the only daughter of the Duke of Cleves. 
Her father was dead, and she was Lady of Cleves, and many other terri- 
tories. One day the young Chatelaine was seated in the castle of Nimvegen ; 
it was a fine day, the weather was clear, and she looked npon the Rhine. 
There she saw a strange thing. A white swan descended the river, and he 
had about his neck a golden chain. To the chain was attached a little vessel 
which the swan drew after him; in the vessel was a young man, who held 
in his hand a golden glaive ; a hunting-horn was slung at his side, and en 
his finger was a precious ring. This young man stept ashore, and had much 
talk with the demosel. He told her that he would protect her domains and 
chase away all her enemies. The young man pleased her so well, that, 
having made herself to be loved by him, she took him for her husband. 
But he said to her: ‘Ask me never about my race nor my origin; for the 
day on which you should ask me about these things, I shall be separated 
from you, and you will never see me more,’ And he also said to her that 
his name was Helias. He was of tall stature, and giantframe. They after- 
wards had many children, But one night, after many years were over, when 
this Helias was in bed by the side of his wife, the Princess said to him, 
forgetting his injunctions, ‘ Lord, will you not tell your children whence you 
are?’ At these words Helias left the lady, leapt into his swan-ship, and 
was never more seen. The wife took it to heart, and died of remorse the 
same year. He seems, however, to have left to his three children his three 
treasures—the glaive, the bugle, and the ring. His descendants still exist ; 
and in the castle of Cleves there rises a tall tower, on the top of which there 
turns a swan. They call it the Tower of the Swan, in memory of this 
event.”—H. Heine: De ? Allemagne: Vol. 2.) 


TuE swallow goes and comes ; the nightingale 
Returns when spring the dewy whitethorn decks 
With starry crowns: the woods put off and on 
Their green life, lightly: and May-flowers soothe up 
March-scars upon the winter-wounded hills. 


What recks great Nature of the ravage wrought 
By sea-breach, landslip, or the icy north 
Splitting her chapt and blemisht pine-tree barks, 
Or thunder cleaving oaks? So lightly she, 
From her immense resources, may amend 

A first mistake, retrieve a failure, staunch 

Those surface wounds that cannot ever reach 

To her deep heart, and laugh at seeming loss ! 
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HELIAS. 


But I? whose single stem ‘is snapt in twain ! 
Whose whole life leans against a breaking hope ! 
What comfort with the renovated year 

May creep across these solitary days 

From which I wither slowly to the grave ? 


Ah cruel! wherefore didst thou seek me forth, 
A careless child, mid water-lily-leaves 
Crusht in their white sleep by thy careless prow ? 


And wherefore didst thou come among my days, 
My quiet days, which were as white, and slept 
As soft as sleeping water-lily-leaves, 

To trouble these as thou didst trouble those ? 


{ would thou hadst as lightly left me then, 
Who couldst, too late, so lightly leave me now ! 
I would that I had never heard thy voice, 

Or, hearing, had not listen’d to it! I would 
That I had never lookt upon thy face, 

Or, looking, had not lookt on it with love ! 


For thou hast had no pity, I no power 
To keep thee, nor recall my peace of mind, 
Which, following thee, flows from me day by day. 


Why didst thou to a woman—one that loved—- 
Impose conditions hateful to a heart 
That loves, and hateful to a woman’s most ? 


Why dost thou frown upon a single fault 

For ever? Why avenge with such strong scorn 
An hour of weakness in a life of love? 

Of weakness which is common to our sex ; 

So common, that it scarce should rufle thine ; 
So common, that the world but half condemns. 


Lived not our love thro’ all those happy years, 
Whose caneell’d sweetness will return no more, 
Tn faith unintercepted by a doubt ? 

Did not I take thy secret to my heart, 

And keep it, as a girl her amulet, 

Holding it something sacred, knowing not 

The meaning of it, nor from whence it comes ? 


HEL A S. 


But when my children,—which were mine and thine,— 
Smiled in my face, what time they learn’d to lisp 
That little helpless language that first clings 
About familiar names which comfort life 

And make it trusted, being yet untried, 

I asked thee . . .“‘ Shall thy children never learn 
To name the kindred of their mighty sire, 

Nor know the mystic stem that flowers in these 
Last innocent buds?” And from that hour T saw, 
And shall see till the grave hath shut it out, 
Nothing before me but the stern rebuke, 

And sorrowing scorn, in thy receding eyes. 


Thy form is fleeted from my arms, thy face 
Ts faded from my sight, but this remains 

To haunt the hollow life where thou art not, 
Thy last unutterably grieved regard ! 


Return, O Helias, from whatever sphere 

Thy mystic footstep circles ; or of air, 

Or water, or the elemental fire 

Beneath the monstrous hills! From all thy race, 
Whate’er they be, I challenge any heart, 

To love thee better or to miss thee more 

Than this that in my bosom breaks for thee. 


I am not perfect ; yet my perfect gricf 

Might plead for perfect pardon. Ah, dear love, 
Bend o’er my night of woe thy lovely eyes, 

Which should be kind as those pure eyes of Heaven, 
Whose light makes fair things fairer, yet refrains 

To harshly pierce that blesséd blesséd veil 

The comprehensive piety of night 

O’er this imperfect planet pitying flings. 

Dear love, bend o’er my night thy lovely eyes! 


O might I dream, tho’ but a dream it were, 

That time, reverting, brought that hour again, 

When, leaning o’er this leafy baleony, 

I, for the first time, saw the wild white swan, 
Black-eyed, black-bill’d, and crown’d with mystic gold, 
Slide down the gleaming stream ! 
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With sumptuous wings, 
Poised to a perfect pinnacle of light, 
Like sloping flames of white fire lightly blown 
Backward above the tender curving neck, 
Muffled in milky flakes ; and, all its soft 
And folded sleeps of snowy whitenesses 
Reposed in one unruffled self-caress, 
The radiant creature o’er the blue beneath 
Slumbrously moved, as o’er the blue above 
Some rare cherubic cloudlet moves in May. 


Then thro’ the lolling lilies softly pusht 

The little boat, with all his dipping silks 

And blazing fringes in the ripple bathed, 
Above the golden sands, and at the stern 
Those starry brows, my blessing and my bale! 


Tingling, up all the airy terraces 

And green walls of the galleried vineyards, moved 
A gradual mounting music ; till the grape 

Felt the red wine grow jocund in his heart, 

And every little blade of thin grey grass 

Danced on the ruin’d tower and rosy crag 

Against the far green light and amber flame 

That moved not in the wide and windless west. 


Fled is that music, and that glory gone! 
Down the grey cliffs the moaning wave descends. 
The skies are sullen. And I see thee not. 


I see thee not! or but in fancy fixt 
For evermore a moody moveless ghost 
That looks wpon me with unloving eyes. 


Ah me! if days made desolate by deep 
Enduring sorrow, if repentant tears 
Unnumber’d, and a vast regret, may mend 

The momentary madness of a wish 

Unwisely utter’d,—not for my sole sake, 

But for the sake of these poor helpless mouths, 
That cling about a breast thy pillow once ;— 

If these, and more than these, and more than all 
That ever woman suffer’d, may attain 
Forgiveness, come thou back, unkind but dear! 
Back to these widow’d arms! . . relent, return, 
And close mine eyes upon a happy death! 





HELLAS. 


Death! for I feel the grave about me grow. 

And all my silent days are but as stairs 

That lead me down to darkness. Hope withdraws 
Her sanction from existence. What avails 

From these grey walls to watch in wintry skies 
The rolling of irrevocable clouds, 

And freight with sighs the desultory wind ? 


Thou comest no more. I know my life forlorn, 

And know grief’s utmost vain. Thou comest no more. 
And couldst thou come, ah dear, thy coming now 
Could only soothe to some more blesséd close 

A life not even thy pardon might prolong, 

Making less sad, but not less swift, the end. 


And yet, and yet . . , ah come thou back, beloved! 
Come back! . . . tho’ late, late, late! yet not too late 
To soothe my sad soul down the slope of Death; 

And let me die like a dejected moon, 

That, dying, sees the dawn, but is too weak 

And weary with her passage thro’ the night 

To live a half-hour longer; and so sinks. 


Come back! come back, and bring back all that’s gone ! 
Not only thee, not thee alone I miss, 

But all in me, once thine no longer mine, 

And all that’s thine, once mine when thou wert mine, 
And all on earth that, without thee, is not ; 

The scents that hung about the careless hours, 

The colour of the common things of life ! 


As, thro’ the tender northern twilight, streams 
And trembles over depths of deepening dark, 

The lingering light of some long sunken sun ; 
Since thou art gone, my love, since thou art gone! 
This life, which is not of the cheerful day, 

Nor blest with perfect night, by grey degrees 
Grows darker round me, in a mournful mist, 
Reflecting o’er a heaven without a hope 

The radiant restless wraithe of all that’s lost. 


The wind is wailing in the weary vane : 

The wave is sobbing in the chilly creeks ; 
The flying cloud across the fretful sky 

The wrath of Heaven pursues, until it breaks 
A burthen’d heart, and all in tears dissolves, 
Weeping its way into an earthy grave. 








HELIAS. 


Sleep, sleep my little ones! The wind is wild, 
The world is cold. Sleep, little rosy mouths ! 
Your father is a spirit far away’: 

Your mother will to-morrow be a corpse. 
Sleep, sleep my little ones, a happy sleep ! 


And, if you dream, poor silly things, dream on ! 
For I was waked out of my dream, and dic. 
But, if you wake, and if you find me not, 
Perchance he will return, and pity you. 

Sleep, sleep my little ones, a happy sleep ! 


Sleep, little rosy mouths! while, leaf by leaf, 
The o’erblown blossom falls before the flaw, 
And strews its life about a thorny stem, 

The little buds lie safe, and dream of spring. 
Sleep, sleep my little ones, a happy sleep ! 


Call me, O friends, the craftsman and the bard! 
Build me a tomb beneath the beetling crag : 
Lay me within it: carve my name without : 

O craftsman, carve the stoney scroll: O bard, 


Let all men there the mournful history read 
Of Beatrix, the Lady of Nimvegen. 


O three white maidens, keepers of the Tower ! 

O three white maidens, wardens of the watch! 

O swan white sisterhood, whose chaste necks gleam 
With our great order of the silver swan, 

I charge you that ye fail not from your trust ! 


Guard well the three great gifts he left behind ; 
The golden glaive; the burnisht bugle-horn ; 
The mighty diamond of the mystic ring ; 
Three holy heirlooms in the line of Cleves ! 
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SOMETHING OF WHAT FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
HAS DONE AND IS DOING. 


“Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from rcom to room. 


“ And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls.” 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, is now a household name, That which she has 
accomplished we only very partially comprehend. Of what she is doing 
we know still less. Yet ‘‘ something’’ we do know. 


Wherever a British soldier treads, the foreseeing sympathy and untiring 
labour of Florence Nightingale has provided humanizing comforts for him. 
She has given to him in health, a more cheerful barrack-home; and, 
in hospital, a softer pillow and a smoother bed. 

On the silent midnight watch the sentinel, in his prayers, remembers 
her name. Under fatigue it is refreshing; and on the dread battle-field 
supporting. Aided and encouraged by our good Queen, she has quietly, 


and in her own manner, initiated a peaceful revolution. 

To alleviate human misery is the sole ambition of this true woman. 
No religious vow has been taken—her will alone binds her to the self- 
imposed task. She has made a voluntary, silent, and solemn dedica- 
tion of her intellect and strength to ameliorating the sad condition of poor 
suffering humanity. Had all gone well with us as a Nation, we had 
probably never heard so loudly sounded, as we do, the now treasured 
name of “Florence Nightingale ;” although it was known to, and 
honoured by, many, before she commenced her great task in the Crimea: 
the “ Invalid Home for Gertlewomen”’ would have been alone an enduring 
memorial of her philanthrop had there been no other. Into that 
“Home” she brought the sunshine—and left it there: it has never since 
grown weary of good. It is still doing the work of Love and Mercy. 
But her labours there were destined to be eclipsed by toil and results 
infinitely more arduous and more important. 

The closing ceremony in our Crystal Palace of 1851 had scarcely 
taken place ere the great Northern nation gave forth mutterings—creating 
distrust, leading to undefined indignation. ‘The gathering of the nations 
to our Peace Congress had raised anticipations in the minds of some 
that wars had altogether ceased. It was fondly hoped that the sword 
might now be turned intg the plough-share. Even our leading poli- 
ticians would not recognize any of the premonitory symptoms of the 
inevitably coming storm. Statesmen looked for peace, and merchants 
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for larger commercial gains. The last relie of the fairy-like Peace- 
temple had barely been removed, and the restored site was scarcely 
grassed over, when our ‘Great Captain of the Age,” who had with 
enfeebled steps trodden his way through the closing ceremonial, was 
vathered to his tomb of honour. We can still see the old man, in our 
mind’s eye, standing bare-headed, but with a beaming countenance, 
hefore our beloved Queen, listening to the reverberating strains of the 
closing National Anthem; and we can still hear, in imagination, the 
awful but exultant sounds of that mighty multitude. The peoples dis- 
persed to their several nations and homes—the glittering fabric, with its 
myriad contents of fabulous wealth, gradually faded, and became as water 
is in water. Many tongues, in many lands, still recount the marvels 
of our Great Exhibition. Some envied the proud and wealthy Islanders ; 
others pondered the things they had seen—they had experienced our 
freedom, and had benefited by our order. 

Great events frequently have small beginnings. The little cloud, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, can cumulate to the shadowing, watering, 
and even deluging of a province. The grain of mustard seed, which is the 
least of all seeds, grows into a mighty tree, sheltering the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air. 

Man proposes—God disposes! Nations imagine a vain thing. A na- 
tional Peace Exhibition speedily ushers in the most fearful and bloody wars 
of which we have any record. The sum of human misery suffered by the 
British Army, in the Crimea, exceeds that of any other of our campaigis 
on record. The atrocities in the Indian Mutiny had no previous parallel. 
We cried Peace! peace !—but there was no peace. Who shall read for us 
the signs of the times? Who shall, for the world, predict the future ? 

Amidst all the tumult, turmoil, and din of warring nations, civilization 
progresses. There is a leaven of good, destined to leaven the whole 
family of man. 

In the spring of 1854 events had progressed so far, that the nations 
of the West found it necessary to combine their forces to prevent, in the 
East, encroachments on civilization from the North. Russia, mistaking 
recent doings and aspirations, boldly threw off the mask, and challenged 
France and England to a contest. It is not for us to unravel the 
tangled skein of modern politics; and far be it from the mothers and 
wives of Englishmen to take any pride in the pomp and circumstance of 
war. Soldier fathers, soldier brothers, and soldier sons, dare and suffer in 
the field; but their mofhers, sisters and wives, live, watch, and pray in 
sorrow and in solitude at home. We know, by bitter experience, that to 
have peace at home, our beloved ones must war abroad ; that they must incur 
hardship, court danger, and face death. But do not the women of Great 
Britain glory in their glory, suffer in their suffering, hope in their hope, 
triumph in their triumph, and joy in their joy? 

The mission of woman is to soothe and to ennoble. We purpose 
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to detail a few facts relative to Florence Nightingale—the pride and glory 
of British womanhood. 

In the spring of 1854 it was considered requisite to send British troops 
to the East, and there sailed in detachments “the finest army England 
ever sent forth.” Our good Queen reviewed her regiments of Guards; 
and, on parting, silently, in tears, gave them her blessing. The sun shone 
on scarlet and gold, and glanced in dancing, dazzling beams, from glittering 
bayonets. The dark bear-skin caps rose spasmodically into the air, and 
thundering cheers broke forth as the regimental bands struck up “ God 
Save the Queen!” 

The population of Great Britain, as with the heart of one man, yearned 
towards her chivalrous sons. The good, brave, noble, and humane Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset (Lord Raglan) was appointed to the command. En- 
durance and deeds of gallant daring were confidently looked for from our 
small army of 25,000 men—and we were not disappointed. 

September 20th was fought the battle of the Alma, and on the 29th 
the Light Division ‘‘formed up” before Sevastopol. On the 5th 
November was fought the battle of Inkerman; on the 14th the great 
storm swept over and devastated the camp—the “ Prince,” laden with warm 
clothing, foundered outside the harbour of Balaclava, and winter came 
upon our army whilst it was without any of the necessaries to withstand 
the dreadful trench-work in such a climate. 

Hospitals had been formed on the banks of the classic Bosphorus, 
into which wounded and sick British soldiers were taken. 

Official neglect soon told on the constitutions of our soldiers. The 
men who had slumbered in peace at home, unfortunately for a time 
were allowed to slumber on, in war, until every mail added horror to 
horror, and the nation’s grief turned from shame to stern indignation. 
Her Majesty’s Government was broken up. A new Ministry was formed ; 
vigorous measures were adopted; and, in the hour of need, Florence 
Nightingale stood forth, surrounded by a select and devoted band of female 
Nurses, ready to devote their lives to the service of our sick and suffering 
soldiers. From the time of offer and acceptance of service in London, 
one week only was consumed to find Volunteer Nurses, and to provide an 
outfit; and on the 2ist October, 1854, Florence Nightingale and her 
sister Nurses (numbering in the whole forty) left England, travelling with 
the utmost speed to the fever-stricken hospitals, arriving at Constantinople 
November 4th, the eve of the battle of Inkerman. Quarters and rations 
were assigned within the Barrack Hospital, Scutari, in pursuance of letters 
from the Secretary at War, and Florence Nightingale was “furnished with 
instructions.” In March, 1856, she was put into ‘ General Orders. ” 

The orders of the War Department, in October, 1854, authorized 
Florence Nightingale to take out women nurses, “ without distinction of 
faith, of rank, or of being bound by vows or not.” The War Office 
“ruled” that “ Roman Catholic nurses” should “not exceed one-third of 
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the whole number.” The first party consisted of Florence Nightingale 
and Mrs. Bracebridge, and of ten Roman Catholic nuns, of two different 
orders—one cloistered, one not; eight ‘“ Sisters of Mercy,” of the Church 
of England, of two different houses; six nurses from St. John’s Institution, 
under the Bishop of London; fourteen nurses from various hospitals—the 
whole under the charge of Mr. Bracebridge. 

The great Turkish Barrack, lent to the British Army for use as a 
hospital, stands on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and at the south- 
western extremity of the town of Scutari. It oceupies a crest of land near 
where the strait joins the Sea of Marmora, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the water. 

This huge building was erected for the late Sultan, from designs 
by Austrian engineers. The plan is arranged in a parallelogram 840 
feet in length by 630 feet in breadth, with square towers at each 
angle. In elevation there are three storeys on the lower side—four storeys 
on the higher sides. The ground on which it stands slopes towards the 
Bosphorus. 

In one of the square towers—that situate at the south-east angle— 
Florence Nightingale and her sister Nurses took up their abode, amidst 
two thousand wounded and sick soldiers congregated in this one building. 

Besides this hospital, there were other large buildings made over to 
the British authorities on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus — the 
‘General Hospital,” and the “ Palace Hospital,” at Scutari, and a large 
Cavalry Barracks, also turned into .a hospital, situate a few miles north- 
wards, at Kulali. The whole may have contained, in their most crowded 
state, some four thousand sick soldiers. These several hospitals fell under 
the care of Florence Nightingale and of her little pilgrim band of heroic 
women, aud a sad and heart-wearing task they had of it. An echo of 
encouragement alone reached them from without; but an ever-present 
dogged officialism, and quiescent opposition, met them within the fever- 
stricken buildings. The day of battle is fearful to the soldier; the time 
of collecting the wounded and of burying the dead is said to be more 
fearful; but when we give the numbers of sick crowded into foul, 
unventilated rooms, and into miles of fetid and over-crowded corridors, 
without proper beds and beddmg, without proper food, medicine, or 
attendance, and, above all, without the means of breathing fresh air, we 
may conclude that the horrors of a battle-field, and far more than its 
dangers, were continued from night to night, and from day to day, for 
weeks and for months. Imagination cannot depict, nor pen describe, the 
continuing horrors of that first winter. In the south-east angle of the 
great Barrack Hospital, at Scutari, as we have said—and we repeat it, 
because pilgrim visitors hereafter may wish to know—Florence Nightingale 
took up her abode. The rooms were not in any way isolated, but conggau- 
nicated directly with the ‘ miles of corridors,” crowded with suffering 
and dying men. Immediately on the settlement of the Nurses in their 


, 
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quarters; they began their womanly duties. Florence Nightingale did not 
leave England empty-handed—portable cooking-stoves and utensils had 
been thought of, and had been brought out; and these were immediately 
used in preparing ‘extra diets” for the poor, lost, starving, famine and 
fever-stricken patients. Within a week a separate kitchen was established, 
and civil cooks engaged. No extra-diet kitchens had previously been 
in existence in the hospital, About 800 patients were supplied, daily, 
during the first five months; subsequently baths, wash-houses, and 
additional kitchens were erected out of private funds. Can any human 
being calculate the good accomplished by those devoted women ? 

On the 15th December, 1854, a second band of female Nurses arrived 
at Constantinople, under the charge of Miss Stanley. 

Many others followed during the year of 1855, and thé Female 
Nursing Department only closed on the return of the army, during the 
summer of 1856, Florence Nightingale leaving July 28th. 

During the war, nine of the female Nurses died in the discharge of their 
duty: many were invalided home; and, as. we know to our abiding 
sorrow, Florence Nightingale suffers from the great and continued mental 
and bodily wear of her Crimean services. 

An idea of the state of the hospitals, and of the work to be performed 
in nursing, may probably best be obtained by:giving the number of deaths 
in the British hospitals, at Scutari alone, from November, 1854, to April, 
1855. In this six months there died, in the prime of life, of England’s 
chivalry, 4,246 soldiers; the daily deaths, when at the worst, amounting 
to 71 and 70—January 25th and 26th. ‘The total number of deaths 
during the residence of Florence Nightingale, in the Scutari hospital alone, 
amounted to 4,634: many of the sufferers she nursed and comforted. 

Fully to understand part of what Florence Nightingale has done and 
what she is doing, we must quote a paragraph or two from her officially- 
published evidence. Describing the wretched state of the hospitals 
during the dread winter, 1854-55, she says :— 

‘With regard to over-crowding, both for barracks and for hospitals, 
the regulation in our service is over-crowding. But at Scutari, from the 
battle of Inkerman till the middle of February, even regulation-space was 
not adhered to. Wounded and sick men were laid on palliasses on the floor 
as close as they could lie. There were two rows of beds ;in the barrack 
hospital corridors, where two persons could hardly pass abreast between foot 
and foot. I have seen seventy-two patients, for a short time, in a ward, 
calculated by the Inspector-General himself to hold only thirty. 

‘For full six weeks we had in the Barrack Hospital 2,000 patients in 
the space allotted by regulation for 1,220; and for six weeks more 2,200 in 
the space allotted for 1,600.” 

She relates in another portion of her evidence that— 

‘The sheets were of canvass, so coarse that the men begged to be left 
in their blankets. It was, indeed, impossible to put men in such a state of 
emaciation into those sheets.” 

D 
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There was no bed-room furniture of any kind, neither chairs, tables, 
benches, nor any form of lamp or candlestick, but an empty beer or wine 
bottle. We dare not go into details of these hospital horrors: even 
imagination cannot reach the reality: we may therefore conceive the 
nature and amount of the work to be done—and that was done ! 

The private charity contributions to the Army in the East were worthy 
of British men and women. There was the “The Zimes Fund,” and 
there were “The Times Almoners,” one of whom, poor Stowe, died 
at his post in the Crimea. The efforts—and the success that attended 
them—made by the conductors of the great Newspaper can never be for- 
gotten. Glorious were their appeals, and gloriously were they answered. 

In the spring of 1855 (April) Florence Nightingale, with a detachment 
of her Nurses, landed in the Crimea. The Castle Hospital, the General 
Hospital, and the several regimental hospitals in the camp, and “ at the 
front,” came under her inspection. She even, on one occasion, penetrated, 
under fire, one of the mortar batteries. The gallant 39th regiment recog- 
nizing her at the front, sent up such a welcoming cheer as wakened up 
echoes in the caves of Inkerman, and startled the Russians in Sevastopol. 

The semi-tropical sun of the Crimea speedily ripened the malarious 
taint of the fatal Scutari hospital in her blood into a violent fever. From 
nursing, she had to be nursed; and anxious days and anxious nights 
passed on the Castle heights above Balaclava, before hope revived and 
utter prostration became painful feebleness. Her resignation and perfect 
quiescence saved her life. 

Florence Nightingale not only assisted to restore our ruined army to 
more than its original prestige ; but, by her continued labours in her sick 
room, she has made it impossible that the armies of Great Britain can 
ever again suffer similar calamities to those she witnessed, and which, 
with that unfortunate army, she suffered and endured. 

Our Indian Army is now a British Army ; and wherever a British soldier 
treads, there the intellectual and watching influence of ‘Florence Nightingale 
is felt—and beneficially experienced. Lord Herbert of Lea, in the House 
of Lords, moving a vote of thanks to the Royal Army and Navy engaged 
in China, pronounced the sanitary state of the men in the sister services 
as excellent. Thanks to the great lesson taught during the Russian war, 
Barrack Reform and Hospital Reform cannot recede, but must advance, 
as near as human means can make them, to perfection. 

Our dead repose in peace on the lone heights of Cathcart’s Hill, before 
Sevastopol, or in graves dotted over the site of the’Crimean encampment. 
The thousands of British soldiers, who at midnight “kissed her shadow as it 
passed” along those dreadful Scutari Hospital corridors, sleep soundly by 
the banks of the ever-flowing Bosphorus; and she who soothed many a 
weary moment of the dying—looking comfort and whispering words of 
hope—suffers but complains not ;—strength fails, but she will work. John 
Howard, in his day, visited all lands to seek out the miserable objects of 
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social ignorance and civil tyranny; he removed the felon’s chains, cleansed 
the fetid prison, ameliorated the condition of the sick and mentally suffer- 
ing, received the thanks of Parliament, earned the abiding gratitude 
of the civilized world—and died. That which John Howard did in his day 
cannot die. That which Florence Nightingale has done and is doing will 
in its effects also be eternal. 
On England’s annals, through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
A light its rays shall east 
From portals of the past.” 
“A lady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood.” 

We have thus passed in review what Miss Nightingale has done, 
in order to arrive at what she is doing. Of her present we must be as 
brief as we have been of her past. There is hardly a subject of the 
British Crown who supposes she has been, will be, or can be, idle. 
In her sick room she is as busy as she was in the mournful hospital 
at Scutari: working as hard as any man or woman in hard-working 
England ; preparing legacies to mankind, for which the world will be her 
debtor to the end of time. 

What she has done for England—for the world—since her return— 
physically weakened by the labours we have thus briefly described ? 

A ponderous “volume” is before us: a mine of wisdom that can 
never be exhausted ; a gift of inestimable value—to the soldier first, to the 
civilian next.* Ofits eight hundred pages, how many there are that will 
be profitable for ever! There is no one thing an army or a soldier needs 
that is not noted here—in this immense book, where every sentence 
conveys a counsel or a warning, teaches what to learn and what to 
unlearn, what to remember and what to forget. 

With even briefer comment we must put aside this comparatively small 
volume of one hundred and eight pages—‘ Notes on Hospitals.” 

But what a world of wisdom is in this thin octavo of but seventy-six 
pages—the “ Notes on Nursing.” How largely is Humanity indebted to 
its author for this true treasure-store! To how many sick beds will it 
bring comfort? How many diseases will it ‘alleviate—how many avert— 
how many cure? There is no topic connected with the all-important sub- 
ject that does not receive elucidation. Generation after generation, for ages 
yet to come, will profit by the labours, born of thought, knowledge and 
experience, that have their fruitage here. 

The little book—issued at a price that brings it within the reach of all 
— is surely, as it ought to be, in every house, where disease is or may be: 





* “Notes on Matters affecting the Health, Efficiency, and Hospital Adminis- 
tration of the British Army, founded chiefly on the experience of the late War 
by Florence Nightingale.” 
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ever at hand where the doctor is or is not: always ready, whether the 
patient be young or old, sorely afflicted or but suffering ailments, which 
timely thought and simple care may lessen or remove. 

Our principal purpose, however, is, as we have intimated, less to show 
what Miss Nightingale HAs DoNE than what sux Is DornG. The one is 
patent to the whole world: of the other very little is known. 

In treating the subject, the flow of pen is grievously arrested by a 
knowledge, that to write much would be distasteful—more than that—to 
the estimable lady, whose days and nights are nights and days of excessive 
labour. We are withheld from any “notes,” concerning the work she is 
doing, not alone for the military and civil hospitals of England, but for those 
of our colonies and India : of her consultations with physicians—of her inter- 
views with architects—of the visits of hospital committees—of thought and 
work for Barrack improvement, for married soldiers’ quarters’ improvement, 
for Hospital improvement in many ways; for improvement connected with 
the Army Medical Department, the Ambulance and Land Transport 
Department, and the Commissariat ; in brief, for all that concerns 
the efficiency, health, comfort, and well-being of our soldiers;—of labours, 
indeed, any one of which would be heavy to a person in strong health; but 
all of which are performed under circumstances that would render repose 
—even idleness—not only justifiable, but almost a duty. 

If we are precluded from touching on these points—on toils that must 
be known in due time from the results that will follow them—we cannot 
be forbidden the record of a visit to the Hosprrau or St. THomas, 
where the Nursing System is in operation, and where the seed is 
planted of that ‘“‘INsTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING, SUSTENANCE, AND 
PROTECTION OF NURSES, AND HOSPITAL ATTENDANTS,”’* promised by 
Miss Nightingale, and which society, in all its ranks and classes, earnestly, 
anxiously, hopefully and trustfully looks for at her hands. 

Why Miss Nightingale selected the Hospital of St. Thomas, in prefer- 
ence to other hospitals, we cannot say ; no doubt she had her reasons— 
and no doubt they were sound and wise: but we do know, that the choice 
was not made without minute inquiry, and very mature consideration. 





* It will be remembered, that to accomplish this object “Tur NigHTrnGaLE 
Funp” was raised, in the years 1855-6. It commenced in an “idea” simply to 
present some “Testimonial” from the Women of Great Britain to that estimable 
lady on her expected return from the Crimea. No doubt such an “idea” occurred 
to thousands. But it was understood that Miss Nightingale would receive no 
‘Testimonial whatever: although, if it were possible to raise a sum sufficient to enable 
her to carry out a long-cherished purpose, of forming and establishing an Institu- 
tion for training nurses—such a “Testimonial”—to benefit others, not herself—she 
might accept. We need not prolong this paper by any details concerning what 
followed; suffice it, that the contributions of all classes, from all parts of the 
world, were eagerly and rapidly sent in; that every soldier in the service sub- 
scribed a day’s pay; and that the money so received was invested in Government 
securities, and now, we believe, approaches very nearly £50,000. 
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This Hospital is, as all our London readers know, situate on the Surrey 
side of London Bridge. A few words concerning it may not be amiss. 
In the year 1218—six hundred and fifty-eight years ago—it was first 
established as an “Almonry for indigent children and necessitous proselytes.” 
Still earlier, however—soon aiter' the Conquest—a Convent was erected 
close to its present site. It was the work of a pious woman—a virgin 
—who had accumulated a large fortune by the heritage of a boat to 
convey passengers across the Thames, ‘before any bridge was built. Her 
name was Mary ; and, from her vocation, she bore the Saxon appellation 
of Over-rie—i. e., over the river. It was destroyed by fire a.p., 1212. 
A good Bishop of Winchester, however, took a small edifice which had 
been erected by the monks of St. Saviour, and which really stood on 
the exact spot where the present St. Thomas’s Hospital now stands ;— 
he is said to have preferred it for the salubrity of the air and the purity 
of the water! Notwithstanding the present aspect of Southwark, it 
was, in the good Bishop’s time, most pleasantly situate. A reference 
to ancient maps proves that it was surrounded by high trees, and that on 
the side of the Thames the meadows were sweet and abundant. The 
Hospital, then and there founded, consisted of a Master and Bretheren ;— 
there were also “Sisters ” to nurse and attend on the poor. 

The hospital that ‘cared for’’ poor pilgrims in the year 1213—still 
cares for “poor pilgrims” in the year 1861—! 

The gifts and legacies of good men and women aided and enlarged 
it from time to time. As resources increased, the means of ministering 
relief augmented; and now St. Thomas’s Hospital contains 500 beds, 
for Patients, and 70 for Sisters and Nurses; having admitted the enormous 
number of 4,367 In-patients in 1860; and relieving 42,644 Out-patients 
during that year. 

After a conversation with Mrs. Wardroper (the Matron), in whose 
high worth and large experience Miss Nightingale has much confidence, 
I proceeded to inspect the wards, and the “band of fifteen” already in 
training. I had obtained two papers drawn up by Miss Nightingale— 
one a code of “Regulations as to the training of Nurses under the 
Nightingale Fund;” the other, a list of “the Duties of Probationers 
under the Nightingale Fund.” It is impossible to imagine documents 
more clear or comprehensive. The “duties” of “ Probationers” under 
the Nightingale Fund commence thus :— 

“You are required to be sober, honest, truthful, trustworthy, punctual, 
quict and orderly, cleanly and neat.” 

‘‘ You are expected to become skilful.” 

And then follows a list of “requirements,” by which a system is adopted, 
that not only educates these women into the highest possible intelligence, 
but demands for them, on the part of those who require their services, 
respect and consideration. Miss Nightingale has re-elevated a class 
that in “old times” was graced by high-born ladies, who deemed it 
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privilege to attend to the wounds of those who did battle for their 
country. The “leech” was the Lady of the castle: and it was the dnty 
of the proudest matron and the gentlest maiden to minister to the sick. 
The class, however, from various causes, sank into disrepute. Miss 
Nightingale’s plans, as they extend, will open the door to women of mind 
and good education, who will find here a true sphere for the exercise 
of that useful industry which is the safest road to happiness: in 
fact, when Miss Nightingale’s training is faithfully carried out, the 
“Nurse,” either in the hospital ward, or the domestic sick chamber, 
will be considered in importance and utility only second to the Physician. — 

It would be impossible to frame any code of laws more distinctly, or 
with graver consideration for the Patients and the Nurses. The women 
under the control of the Nightingale Fund have a suite of rooms entirely 
devoted to them, at the top of the new wing of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. This wing is admirably constructed for all the pruposes 
of ventilation—it was originally a ward. There is a walk down the 
centre, and each little chamber is partitioned off so as to secure 
privacy; while they are all open from about six feet from the floor 
to the ceiling—thus avoiding a close atmosphere. The “Sister” who 
superintends the little band of fifteen—the first-fruits of Miss Nightingale’s 
system—has her two rooms at the entrance: for Miss Nightingale con- 
siders the isolation of each Head Nurse and her assistant Nurses as most 
important. 

It is scarcely requisite to state that none but women of unblemished 
character are permitted to enter on the work. All applications on behalf of 
late inmates of penitentiaries or reformatories, of all kinds and descriptions, 
are declined. ‘The first offence of dishonesty, and, at the very farthest, the 
third offence of inebriety, results in “irreversible dismissal.” The cer- 
tainty that only women of character will be trained under the Nightingale 
Fund tends, as I have said, to raise the class ‘‘ Nurse.” All leads to a 
result every way elevating to the industrious women of England. After a 
very short lapse of years, we shall not only no longer dread the coming of 
a “Nurse” into our home as the entrance of discomfort or discord, but 
look forward to her sojourn as a time, not only of returning health to 
the dear object of our anxiety, but as also renewing the healthy atmo- 
sphere of our social life, which depends for its well-doing and happiness on 
so many influences—extending from high to low. Nay, in time, if not 
just yet, the Nurse of the sick room may be, without humiliation to the 
host, the guest of the parlour: where information as to the progress of the 
Patient will be asked and given: where discourse will be comforting or 
consoling ; and where consideration and advice will be for mutual good. 

‘Miss Nightingale’s Nurses,” as they are called, wear a brown dress, 
and their snowy caps and aprons looked like bits of extra light as they 
moved cheerfully and noiselessly from bed to bed, greeting poor sufferers 
with a sympathizing word or smile, and frequently receiving a murmured 
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blessing in return. One of the so-called—from time immemorial—“ Sisters,” 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, occupies the “two rooms” devoted to her 
watchfulness, repose, and comfort. This person receives sixty pounds 
a year ; and I need hardly add, to my thinking, how preferable such a posi- 
tion is to that of ‘companion to a lady,”’ or even governess, except under 
very peculiar and sunshiny circumstances. I know that Miss Nightingale 
used to say, there ought to be but one Lapy in an hospital, and she 
should be the Matron; but I do not see that “ladies’—I mean 
well-born, intelligent, well-educated women—could lose caste by accept- 
ing and fulfilling the duties of ‘ Sister” in such an hospital as that 
of St. Thomas, while the position might be considered as still more 
elevating, and elevated, in private houses. There are few who 
cannot point out among their acquaintances, even their companions 
and friends, some who, depressed by untoward circumstances, have no choice 
between poverty and dependence—privation or degradation. Upon this 
subject I might enlarge—and may do so hereafter. Such “ladies” 
will ever bear in mind that, if they become Nurses, they will only have to 
do what Miss Nightingale has done: a LApy in all senses of the word— 
highly born, richly endowed, holding by natural right a lofty station in 
society. Her example will be an influence, the value of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 

Miss Nightingale’s Nurses are not required to scrub floors, make fires, 
or clean grates: they only make their own beds, and dust their own rooms,— 
and the “Sister” has this done for her. She “heads” the table in the 
sitting-room, where they dine together; and it must be her own fault if 
she is not obeyed and respected. No such position can force a lady to 
lose caste. Again to quote Miss Nightingale, “the real dignity of a 
gentlewoman is a very high and unassailable thing, which silently encom- 
passes her from her birth to her grave.” 

The Matron assured me, that though at first starting she was obliged 
to dismiss “‘some” of the Probationers, as unfitted for the task they had 
undertaken, yet, onthe whole, they have gone on in a most satisfactory 
manner; and that in June next, when the ‘ year’s probation” of several 
will have expired, and they proceed to other hospitals to make room for 
successors, she will part from them with much regret. It must be 
borne in mind that these women have the range of sixteen wards, where 
accidents, and I believe all diseases, except small-pox, are admitted. 
A register is kept of their conduct. I was shown the huge volume, and 
glanced down its columns with great satisfaction. It is inspected at stated 
periods by those appointed under the ‘“‘ Nightingale Fund” to overlook the 
Report, and is, from time to time, submitted to Miss Nightingale. 

I look with perfect hope and entire faith to the result of this great 
effort to fit hundreds now, and thousands hereafter, for one of the most 
important duties of civilized life—as elevating, as it is impotant. Here 
is fresh work for women,—work by which they serve their fellow 
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creatures and their Maker. If our women do multiply more rapidly than 
our men, we are daily discovering means for their subsistence ; not by re- 
moving them from the place or path which God and Nature allotted them 
at their birth,—but by showing how that path may be pursued with in- 
dustry, prosperity, and honour. We are so constituted, that if not dorn to 
work, we make work, or else we mildew into uselessness, and become cum- 
berers of Earth. ‘The first great principle of nature is work. For one 
person who dies from overwork, a hundred perish from want of work— 
poor as well as rich ! 
I conclude by quoting from ‘ Notes on Hospitals” :— 


‘So I end as I began—let nothing be done rashly. Let us not be 
fettered by many rules at first. Let us take time to see how things work ; 
what is found to answer best ; how the work proceeds ;—how far it pleases 
God to accept and bless it. Let us be prepared, as I know well we must be, 
for disappointments of every sort and kind. Whatcan any of us do, in any 
thing, but our duty, leaving the event to God? His will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven!” 


Yes! God be thanked! ‘the lady of the lamp” still stands between 
the living and the dead ! 


THE IRISH ALL SOULS’ NIGHT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROL,” &c. 


(‘‘ Tue common people in Galway believe that departed souls wandcr 
near their former habitations. In a stormy night they often say—‘‘ God 
help the poor souls!” They believe that in one night alone of the year— 
All Souls’ Night—they are allowed to enter the houses, and on that night, 
therefore, the people put their rooms in order, make good fires, and open 
their windows, in order that the souls may come in and warm themselves.” 
—Extract from the MS. Journal of J. Nassau Senior, Esq. (by his 
permission), 1858, Ireland, ] 


THE dreamy thoughts of Erin’s son 
Oft to his perished friends are: sped, 
As pondering o’er the deeds they’ve done, 
He asks: “ How is it with the dead ?” 


When suns are warm, and breezes sweet, 
When fruits are ripe, and flowers are new, 

His fancy, pleased with life and heat, 
Dreams that the spirits feel them too. 
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And when the gust is filled with rain, 
And mist along the mountain rolls, 
He mourns the naked spirit’s pain, 
And says: ‘God comfort the poor souls !” 


One night in all the year, he deems} 

Those homeless souls may pass the door— 
Bask in the hearth’s domestic beams, 

And taste the food of man once more. 


That night the house is dress’d and swept, 
And door and window open thrown ; 
The hoarded turf a-blaze is kept— 
The household loaf and milk put down. 


Old Patrick and his mate had rear’d 
Their brood, and all had taken wing— 

Blessed, e’er their flight, by lips revered, 
Save one, a fair deluded thing. 


None come again; in storm or war, 
Or wreck, they knew each dear one’s sleep ; 
sut knew not hers, and wept the more, 
Not knowing what they had to weep. 


But grief had ceased to throb and start ; 
Veiled by life’s common cares, he lay 
A heavy slumberer in the heart— 
Save on the Dead Man’s Holiday. 


That day he woke, and longed to hear 
Dear voices murmur on his brain ; 

And felt, with weary soul, the drear 
Vain longing to be glad again. 


Ten of these Hallow-e’ens had fled, 
Since, for their last, their eyes were wet ; 
And now once more the board was spread— 
The seat before the fire was set. 


The door stood open to the sky, 
That shivering souls might enter in ; 
And stormy winds were blowing high, 
Chasing the clouds across the scene. 
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The moon, at times, white radiance threw— 
Quick growing, fading quick away ; 
Once steadfast more, that radiance grew, 
As on the threshold, fain to stay— 


It took a seeming form and motion— 
A shape among the shades grew plain: 
‘Save us! O Mary !—dreadful notion— 
The spirit takes its clay again !” 


It pauses, cowering low—ah, no! 
Do I the grave’s indweller trace ? 

Yet, husband ! wherefore look’st thou so? 
Dost thou, too, see a once-known face ?” 


**Oh, God! it moves !—Nay, come not near ! 
What art thou? Stay thy step so wild: 
See, on its face a human tear— 
What world sends back my hapless child ?” 


» “Mother! the grave has not yet given 
Its welcome to thy child forlorn ; 

No leave to die, from pitying heaven, 
Has Grief, my stern familiar, borne. 


Once from this home I took my flight ; 
Long time I fear’d the home I fled ; 
But from afar I’ve toiled to night, 
To enter with the happy dead. 


I live; but life is cold and drear ; 

God’s storms and man’s about me roll: 
Tis Mercy’s day—oh, Father dear! 

Oh, mother! pardon the poor soul.” 
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MAUVE AND MAGENTA. 


BY ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 


THE ancients prided themselves upon the possession of the Tyrian Purple, ob- 
tained, by a peculiar process, from one of the Mollusca of the AigeanSea. The 
moderns may, with far more reason, beproud of their Perkins’s Purple, derived, 
by the refinements of chemical science, from refuse matter of our gasworks. 

To the story of the modern colour we invite attention, premising that 
under the generic term given above, originating in the name of the inventor, 
Mr. W. H. Perkins, we include Mauve, Magenta, Solfarina, Azaleine, 
Roseine, Violine, Fuchsiacine, and those other beautiful varieties of colour 
which are produced by our dyers in silk, wool or cotton. 

When a lady arrays herself in a fine example of our silk manufacture, 
in either of these colours, she cannot but feel she is indebted for a 
new pleasure to the science that produced it. We never possessed 
any tint in which there was so much depth, or intensity, with so 
little of that glare which becomes offensively obtrusive. The colours, 
too, are absolutely new; they are neither the rose, the violet, the 
peach, nor the blossom, in which our mothers prided, but they are those, 
with something superadded. The dyed surface has a power peculiarly 
its own, of separating two or more rays from the source of all colour, 
LIGHT, and of sending them off in most harmonious combination. 

The philosophy of colour may eventually engage our attention, when 
the causes producing the much-admired tones of the Mauve and Magenta 
can be elucidated more satisfactorily than we can do now; at present, 
we are limited to a clear but concise description of the processes by which 
we have obtained the dyes whose names are taken for the heading of our 
article. 

A piece of wood and a lump of coal have no particular resemblance to 
each other, but they belong to the same family; they are very near rela- 
tions. The coal we burn, and which is dug from a thousand feet 
below the present surface of the earth, with most laborious toil and under 
circumstances of peculiar hazard to the miner, was once a forest growing 
in luxuriant beauty, in the splendour of a tropical sun. Myriads of ages 
have elapsed, mountains have been worn down, and their débris strown 
over the buried forests. Hundreds of yards, in thickness, of sandstone and 
shale, have to be pierced ere we reach our buried treasure, more valuable 
far, than the “‘ hoarded gold” of the enchanter Merlyn. In the deeps, and 
in the darkness of these rock formations, chemical changes have gone on, 
resulting in the production of that coal which gives to our country 
her commercial supremacy, and to our ladies—Mauve and Magenta. 

We have to take our coal to the gasworks, and there we subject this 
natural product to a destructive distillation—as the process is termed; we 
obtain the gas with which we illuminate our towns and our houses, and 
the coal yields by the process, at the same time, many other things. 
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The simplest illustration of gas-making may be obtained by taking a 
common tobacco-pipe, filling the bowl thereof with powdered coal, and 
covering it with a piece of clay. If we place the bowl of the pipe inverted 
in the fire, we shall find, as it becomes red hot, that, first, a liquid will 
distil over through the stem—this is the fluid product—and as the heat 
is increased we have a gaseous body, which will take fire, and burn steadily, 
on the application of flame. Precisely the same process goes on in our 
tobacco-pipe as occurs in the open fire, with one very important exception 
—the products are not allowed to combine with the oxygen of the air. 
By heat we decompose the coal: the elements thus separated re-combine 
among themselves; and thus it has been proved that we can obtain— 

Seven solid products; Nine gaseouscompounds; Six acid substances; 
Eleven bases, or compounds capable of uniting with acids; and no less 
than Fourteen neutral bodies, many of them of a very remarkable character. 

Coal is, chemically, a compound of carbon with hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen; and it is by the interchange of these four elementary bodies, 
in varying proportions, that the forty-seven bodies are obtained. 

Among the eleven bases is a substance named Aniline; and as from 
this body all the colours of which we have to speak are procured, it merits 
an especial description. 

Formerly, at our gasworks, everything was regarded as a waste pro- 
duct except the illuminating gas—CcARBURETTED HYDROGEN. The coal 
tar was, it is true, collected and used, but it was regarded, from its dis- 
agreeable smell, as a very unpleasant neighbour. The chemist has, how- 
ever, taken this coal tar, so offensive to our sense of smell, and he has 
extracted from it several essences remarkable for their fragrance; and 
again, from the same black tar—to touch which was to be defiled—by a 
process of transmutation, the chemist has evoked a colour which has 
carried joy to the hearts of the Cardinals of Rome, and administered much 
pleasure to the Fashion rulers of our own and other lands. 

Aniline, we have said, is one of the products obtained from coal tar. 
This substance derives its name from Anil, the name of one of the plants 
producing Indigo, as from this colouring matter Aniline was first separated. 
From Indigo-blue this Aniline can be obtained by treating it with potash, 
and then distilling the mass; but Hofmann discovered a far more abundant 
source of it in the oil of gas tar. It would be tedious, and, after all, not 
very intelligible, to describe the processes, but the result of many careful 
distillations, is a brown oil; this, by purification, becomes a colourless 
liquid, possessing a peculiar aromatic odour. This is the important 
Aniline, a chemical compound, consisting of twelve proportions of carbon, 
seven of hydrogen, and one of nitrogen. 

This interesting substance combines with'acids to form crystalline salts ; 
its combination with oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) forms sulphate of Aniline, 
which is the most important. These crystals, which are beautiful colourless 
plates of a silvery lustre, become red by exposure to the air; and here is 
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developed the secret of its producing the exquisite reds and purples of 
which we write. 

By adding oxygen to, that is, by oxidizing this salt of Aniline, the red 
or purple colour is obtained, and as we vary the agent imparting the 
oxygen, so we have the means of varying the dye, and may secure any of 
the shades, between the blues and the reds, which are met with in the shops. 

As we have stated, Mr. Perkins was the discoverer of the original 
Mauve. He was a student of Dr. Hofmann’s, and employed by that chemist 
to assist him in his investigations of the products from coal. The prepara- 
tion of Aniline was described by Dr. Hofmann, and he first showed that 
its presence could be detected by the violet colour it gave when treated 
with chlorine. This was the key to everything that has since been done, 
and it is not a litle curious to see how the changes have been rung by the 
chemists on oxidizing agents. A few examples will suffice :— 

Salt of Aniline, with Bichromate of Potash... Mauve, and Perkins’ Purple. 


Ditto Bichloride of Meweury... Magenta, and other Reds. 
Ditto Bibromide of Tin ...... Fuchsiacine, &e. 

Ditto Nitric Acid..,........... zaleine, Solfarina, &e. 
Ditto Arsenic Acid ............ Reds and Purples. 

Ditto Peroxide of Lead ...... Roseine. 

Ditto Manganese Salts ...... Pink, Red, and Purple, So/- 


farina, &e. 

This list might be considerably extended if there were any reason for 
so doing. Our purpose is answered if we have sufficiently explained the 
sources from which are now procured this class of charming colours, before 
which the boasted Tyrian, or Imperial Purple, must pale. The colour ob- 
tained from the shell-fish does not appear to have been a permanent colour ; 
though costly, it was evanescent. The Mauve and Magenta are permanent 
colours. Light does not bleach them ; the weaker acids do not stain them ; 
the colour is dependent on the oxidation of the base of it, whereas, in 
nearly all other colours, the action of oxygen is to destroy the colour. 

The power of chemistry is exemplified in this discovery, and through it, 
physical science teaches us a remarkable truth. 

Aniline is formed in the Indigofero Anil, or Indigo Plant, in the process 
of vegetation; and we find Aniline existing in the coal that has been 
buried myriads of ages, deep in our solid rock formations. 

Every organized form is the result of the action of the solar rays. The 
woody structure of a plant is only formed under the influence of Light, and 
for every equivalent of sunshine an equivalent of wood is formed. So of 
the vegetable juices, and so of vegetable colours. In Nature’s arcana the 
Great Alchemist changes Light into Colour, and from the Lmponderable 
Powers, material forms are created, the quantity being always in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of solar influence brought into action on matter. 

We may perhaps be able to render this intelligible to the unscientific 
reader, by taking an example from another department of science. Elec- 
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tricity is always developed during chemical change. The galvanic battery is 
merely an arrangement for taking advantage of this. A plate of zinc, when 
placed in water, rusts, or oxidizes—taking its oxygen, to form Oxide of Zinc, 
from the water. For every grain of this oxide formed, an equivalent (an 
exact quantity) of water is decomposed—and an equally exact proportion of 
electricity is liberated. If near this zinc plate a piece of copper is placed, 
it collects this subtile Power; and provided we attach to each piece of 
metal a wire, and carry those wires into another vessel of water, holding a 
metal in solution—say copper—a remarkable action takes place. The 
electricity obtained by the oxidation of the metal, zinc, in one vessel, 
passes over by the wires into the other, and there it precipitates precisely the 
same proportion of copper as was required of zinc to develop the electricity 
in the first vessel. 

The Sun is represented by the galvanic arrangement. In that orb 
matter is continually changing its form to produce Light, Heat, and other 
Physical forces; the connecting wires are the sun-beams, and our earth is 
the second vessel—or the recipient—upon which a corresponding change of 
matter is effected—the agencies being absorbed in producing the material 
effect. That “every dust is weighed in the balance” we are told by the 
inspired poet; and this beautiful truth is proved to the satisfaction of the 
human intellect, by the labours of the philosopher. 

By the sun-light the face of early Nature was covered with vegetable 
forms, and the Powers emanating from the sun were used (expended) in 
their production. The tree grew in size, and the leaves and the flowers were 
abundant, or otherwise, and palely or intensely coloured, according to the 
degree of sunshine poured upon them. Decay comes over the living forests, 
and they gradually change into the form which we name coaL. We dig 
this from the earth, and we submit it to the destructive chemistry of the 
gasworks, Gas is obtained; we employ it for all purposes of illumination, 
and there are other products left behind. The quantity of light we 
obtain from the gas produced by a given weight of coal is exactly the 
quantity of Light which was necessary to complete the growth of the plants 
from which the coal was formed; so that we are actually in our library, writing 
this brief essay, warmed by the Heat, and illuminated by the Light, which 
was flooded upon this earth long before it was fitted to be the abode of man. 

Again, the Mauve and Magenta, with their allied colours, are due to 
those mysterious forces which—we scarcely yet know how—give colour to 
Nature. They were produced in the very youth of the world, and have 
been stored until now in the earth’s recesses. 

The lady clad in Mauve or Magenta, modern though these colours be, 
walks abroad, into the sunshine of to-day, in tints produced by that same 
orb, ages before Eve, the mother of mankind, had been taught to clothe 
herself in the vegetable beauties of the Garden of Eden. 
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RALPH, THE BAILIFF. 
IN THREE PARTS.—Panr I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FUNERAL OF THE ELDER SON. 


A DRIZZLING rain fell upon the long grass and the moss-grown tombstones 
of the churchyard of the village of Olney, on the Trent, in Lincolnshire. 

Every now and then, beaten down by this incessant rain, a dead leaf 
fell from one of a row of sycamores, which bordered the low churchyard 
wall, and dropped heavily upon the graves beneath the trees. 

The sunless September day held out no promise of one gleam of 
sunshine in the blackish grey of the low sky. 

Half a dozen villagers and a few children, grouped together at one angle 
of the irregular stone wall, drew their wet clothes closer round them, and 
shivered as if this late September had been January. 

From one side of the churchyard vibrated the monotonous voice of the 
curate of Olney, reading the service for the burial of the dead. 

At the white gate, on the other side of the church, waited three mourning 
coaches, surrounded by another group of village children, who, regardless 
of the ceaseless rain, stood with open mouths staring at the long-tailed 
black horses and the solemn-visaged charioteers. 

The funeral service had just concluded, and the chief mourner walked 
slowly through the churchyard, followed by the seven or eight gentlemen 
who had been present at the ceremony. 

He was evidently in very great grief; his hollow eyes were dry and 
tearless, but he walked along, looking straight before him, with a gloomy 
abstraction painful to behold. He took his seat in one of the coaches, accom- 
panied by his uncle, a gray-haired old farmer, and the village attorney. 

“You must bear up—you must bear up, my dear Dudley,” said the 
grey-haired man, as the mourning coach lumbered along the uneven paving 
of the High-street of Olney. 

“T will, uncle Richard; but it’s harder to bear than I ever thought it 
would be,”’ said the chief mourner ; and to the surprise of his companions he 
let down the window at his side; and, putting out his head, looked back at 
the churchyard they had left. He remained inthis position till a turn in 
the street completely hid the burial-ground from his view, and then drawing 
in his head, he closed the window with a short sigh. 

“Poor boy, he wants to have a last look at his brother’s grave,” said 
the grey-haired man to the doctor, while his nephew looked out of the 
carriage window. 

After this the chief mourner sat quite still, never speaking to his com- 
panions, but looking fixedly out at the flat high-road, and the dripping 
leaves and shivering cattle in the wet fields. 
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He was a young man of one-and-twenty, but he looked nearer thirty. 
He had a fair complexion, a small straight nose, very red, womanish lips, 
a slightly receding chin, a low forehead, large blue eyes, and light 
auburn hair. He was rather handsome, and was generally said to have a 
most prepossessing countenance. 

He was the youngest son of the late Arthur Carleon, gentleman farmer, 
and proprietor of the Grey Farm, the broad lands of which lay flat and 
low on the border of a narrow river, whose waters often overflowed the 
meadows nearest to the bank. 

The dwelling-house of this Grey Farm stood a mile away from the 
high road, and the pathway leading to it lay by the side of a river— 
a narrow, dismal river, on which coal-barges went up and down between 
Grimsby and Lincoln. 

The broad lands of the farm, which consisted of three hundred and 
eighty acres, lay flat and low on the border of this river, stretching down 
to the shelving bank, and only shut by this bank from the water, which 
constantly overflowed the meadows nearest to the river side. 

Along its bank the three mourning coaches drove slowly and carefully; 
a road dangerous at the best of times, at night doubly dangerous. 

Half an hour brought the dismal cortége to the gates of the garden 
in front of the farm-house. The mourners alighted, and silently assembled 
in a long, low, oak-panelled apartment, furnished in the ponderous fashion 
of half a century ago. 

The Carleons were one of the oldest families in Lincolnshire. The 
house of the Grey Farm was filled with portraits of fine gentlemen, in 
doublets and hose; soldiers who had fallen at Bosworth and Flodden; 
cavaliers who had fought at Worcester, and brave soldiers and loyal 
gentlemen who had helped to beat the rebels on Marston Moor; but for 
the last hundred and fifty years the sword had been exchanged for the 
ploughshare, and the Carleons had been farmers from father to son. 

The estate of the Grey Farm, which was so called from having originally 
belonged to a body of the order of Grey Friars, who built an abbey upon 
the land, was bought, in 1700, by a younger son of the house of Carleon, 
the elder branch of which becoming extinct, all other estates belonging to 
the family had fallen into Chancery, and the Carleons had sunk into 
simple gentlemen farmers. 

Dudley Carleon walked to the wide fire-place, in which a dull flame 
struggled with a mass of black coal and thick white smoke. The young 
man rested his arm against the angle of the high chimney-piece, and 
then leaned his head upon his arm, turning his face away from the other 
gentlemen, whom his gloomy silence considerably embarrassed. 

A young woman, the principal female servant, dressed, like her master, 
in the deepest mourning, busied herself in handing about wine and cake. 
After taking it to the visitors, she offered it to, Dudley Carleon; but the 
young man, hearing the jingle of the glasses at his elbow, looked up 
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suddenly, and shook his head, with an impatient gesture. He was very 
pale, and his large blue eyes were surrounded by a purple circle, which 
gave them a strangely haggard appearance. 

One of the gentlemen, an attorney from Olney, read the Will of the 
deceased. It was very simple. Martin Carleon had had nothing to bestow 
but the farm and homestead, on which he was born, and on which 
he had lived his short life of three-and-twenty years. He had died of an 
ague, produced, according to the doctors, by the fatal dampness of the 
Grey Farm. Young, handsome, vigorous and athletic, the farmer had 
succumbed, after a lingering illness, under this painful and exhausting 
disease. He had never married, and Dudley was his only brother; so 
no one had ever felt any doubt as to who would inherit his property. 
The estate, though it had gone straight down from father to son for a 
hundred and fifty years, had never been entailed, and the will.of Martin’s 
father had left no provision for the event of the young man’s dying childless; 
but the attachment between the brothers was known to have been so 
sincere, that this will was looked upon as a mere form. It was worded as 
every one had expected :— 

“JT, Martin Carleon, being at this time of sound mind, though weak in 
bodily health, do hereby give, will, and bequeath, to my beloved brother, 
Dudley Carleon, all those lands, tenements and out-buildings, known as the 
Grey Farm, together with all live stock, farming implements,” &c. &c. 

‘A few trifling legacies followed: a gold snuff-box to his uncle, Richard 
Weston, the grey-haired old man present at the reading of the will; his 
watch and chain to a young lady to whom he had been engaged to be 
married ; and some bequests to the servants. 

During the reading of the will the young man had never once lifted his 
head from its recumbent position against the angle of the chimney-picce ; 
but when it was quite finished, and the visitors rose from their chairs, and 
approached Dudley, prior to taking their departure, he looked up at them 
with the same expression his face had worn at the gate of the churchyard— 
an expression that seemed to say, ‘‘ What ought I to do next ?” 

“You are very kind,” he stammered, in answer to the consolatory 
speeches addressed to him: “ Yes; I will do my best to bear his loss,” 

He said these words again and again, in a mazed and helpless manner, 
and sighed a sigh of relief as the door closed upon the funeral party, and 
he was left alone with his uncle. For some time he remained silent, his 
head again buried in his hands, while the old man sat looking at him 
furtively, as if almost afraid to speak. Presently he looked up and said, 
with strange abruptness— 

** Do you know if Agnes Marlow is very sorry ?” 

Agnes Marlow was the daughter of the Vicar of Olney, and was to 
have been married to Martin Carleon. 

« They say so at Olney,” answered Mr. Weston. “ They say that she 
is very ill, and has seen no one but her father since your brother’s death.” 
E 
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* She came here the night before he died. When her father was sent 
for, she heard the message, and stole out of the house after him, and 
followed him down here. I shall never forget her white face, as she 
stood at the door of Martin’s room. I shall never forget her white face— 
it haunts me to-day more than his.” 

“*My poor boy, these are silly fancies. Agnes Marlow’s grief has 
nothing to do with you. You did your duty to your poor brother from 
the first to the last.” 

“That’s something,” muttered Dudley. 

“Something! Everything. Martin was a good’brother to you” —— 

Dudley Carleon shivered involuntarily 

“A very good brother. He had hard work to keep up your allowance 
at College, I can tell you, Dudley. But he always said that one farmer at 
a time was quite enough in the Carleon family, and that you should be a 
man of education, and a polished gentleman.” 

“ And a dependant on my brother’s bounty,” said Dudley, bitterly. 

“No, Dudley. Martin never thought anything he did for you a 
bounty or a favour.” 

“ Martin—perhaps, no; but other people thought so.” 

The old man was to dine and spend the night at the Grey Farm, as his 
own residence at Thorpe Grange was ten miles on the other side of Olney. 
The uncle and nephew dined in a room at the back of the oak parlour in 
which the will had been read, and were waited on by a maid-servant. 

“Then you will manage the farm yourself, Dudley?” said Richard 
Weston, as they sat over their wine, the room only lighted by a blazing 
fire, and the sky outside the windows darkening with the September 
twilight. 

Yes ; I may not know as much of agriculture as poor Martin, but I 
know a little, and I can learn more. In short, I'll accept the fate of the 
Carleons, and turn gentleman farmer.” 

* There’s only one thing I’m afraid of, Dudley” — 

* And that is ri 

“Your chance of falling ill of the ague that killed Martin. The 
doctors attribute his illness to the air of the Grey Farm.” 

“ Then why is it that the men who live upon the premises, and are at 
work in the fields from sunrise to sunset, from the first of January to the 
thirty-first of December, have never fallen ill of the ague that killed poor 
Martin? Take my word for it, it was not the Grey Farm that caused my 
brother’s death ; his constitution could not have been a strong one.” 

“But such a tall, broad-chested, powerful young man,” said his 
uncle. 

“Ts often the first to sink under an illness which the ignorance of his 
medical attendant attributes to a wrong cause. Martin had lived on the 
Grey Farm for three-and-twenty years, and if this autumn has been cold 
and rainy, other autumns have been cold and rainy; if the farm has been 
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half under water this year, it has been half under water many a year. It’s 
my opinion, Uncle Weston, that Martin’s life might have been saved, if 
his doctor had not been an inefficient blockhead. That’s partly the cause 
of my grief for my brother. I consider him a sacrifice to the ignorance of 
iwo medical practitioners, and I shall never forgive myself for not having 
sent to London for a physician—before it was too late.” 

* What, you did send, then?” 

*T telegraphed to London, half an hour before he died.” 

* My dear boy, you have done your duty. But tell me,” continued the 
old man, anxious to change the conversation, ‘about your domestic 
arrangements. You retain all the servants ?” 

“ Every labourer on the farm, every maid-servant in the kitchen. No 
servant ever leaves the Carleons—except for the churchyard.” 

« That young woman who handed the wine round after the funeral— 
she looks rather superior to the rest—who is she ?” 

“Oh, I suppose it was Martha. She was my brother’s housekeeper. 
She is the sister of my bailiff, a very clever young man,” 

“She is rather a handsome girl.” 

* You think so? ‘Too pale, too dark, too heavy. She has never been 
young, I think, that girl; I can always remember her equally grave and 
puritanical, with a solemn white face and straight hair plastered over her 
forehead ; but she is an excellent housekeeper.” 

“She is a very young housekeeper, Dudley. I should be rather afraid 

of her, if I were you. Bachelor farmers sometimes marry their house- 
keepers, now-a-days. It has grown intoa fashion ; and the women know it, 
and play their cards accordingly.” 

“She must play a deeper game than I give her credit for, clever as she 
is, if she wants to catch me,” said Dudley: “TI have a little of the ambition 
of the old Carleons, and there is no record of any of them having married 
their servants.” 

A little after ten o’clock Dudley Carleon led his uncle up the wide oak 
staircase to the apartment prepared for him. 

To reach this room, they had to pass through a long corridor, on one 
side of which was a row of solid oak doors, leading into the bed-rooms. 
* Before the first of these doors Dudley Carleon stopped, with a white face, 
and leaned for support against the wall behind him. 

* Martin’s room,” he muttered hoarsely; “ the room he died in. This 
is the very spot upon which Agnes Marlow stood on the night of my 
brother’s death. Talk of ghosts,” he said, with a hollow laugh; “if you 
can fancy a corpse galvanized into five minutes’ life, you can fancy how 
she looked.” 

** Come, come, my dear boy —— ” . 

“Don’t pity me. I’m a coward,—a miserable, superstitious, coward. 
I never thought this was in me.” 

The young man brushed his hand across his forehead, drew himself to 
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his fullest height, and walked before his uncle to the end of the corridor. He 
opened a door, led the way into a comfortable though old-fashioned apart- 
ment, communicating with another room of about the same size. Fires 
had been lighted in both bed-chambers, and a cheerful blaze was reflected 
in every panel of the wainscot. Richard Weston, farmer, slept as well on 
the night after his eldest nephew’s funeral, as he always slept under his 
own roof at the Grange. Once or twice, however, in the dismal hours of 
the long autumnal night, he was awoke by the monotonous step of the new 
owner of the Grey Farm, pacing up and down the oak floor of his bed- 
room. ‘“ Poor fellow,’ muttered the old man, as he buried his head in the 
pillows and dropped off again to sleep, “ poor fellow, what a sincere 
affection there has been between those two boys.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A SHADOW THAT HEARS. 


For a considerable time there was a great deal of curiosity felt in 
Olney about Dudley Carleon, and the way in which he would manage his 
newly-acquired property. Everybody knew that the Carleons were not 
rich, and that the Grey Farm required a great amount of expenditure 
before it would produce much money. ‘The land wanted draining, but 
poverty had prevented this being ever effectually done; and the owners of 
the land had dragged on, through good harvests and bad harvests, 
without ever enriching themselves or their children, and only too glad if 
they could pay their way. ‘How then,” asked the inhabitants of Olney, 
** would Dudley Carleon succeed with the property, out of which his 
father and his brother had obtained so little ?” 

But Olney soon allowed that Dudley Carleon was by no means a bad 
farmer. He set vigorously to work, and with small expenses continued to 
make great improvements. Wide ditches were dug in the low fields, and 
the water carried back to the river from which it came, while a superior 
breed of cattle fed in the dry pastures to those that had grazed in the 
sloppy meadows during Martin’s management. In short, to the surprise of 
everybody, the young Cantab seemed to be a better farmer than his poor 
brother had ever been. 

But when complimented on his good management, he would say that 
he himself had very little part in the improvements on the Grey Farm, for 
they were the work of Ralph—his bailiff, and his greatest treasure. 

If this remark happened to he made by Dudley while showing a neigh- 
bour over the farm, a black head, a pale face, and two grey eyes would 
generally emerge from behind some barn or out-building, or look down 
from the top of some haystack, and Ralph, the farm-bailiff, himself would 
appear, tugging at a lock of very straight black hair, in acknowledgment of 
his master’s praise. 
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It seemed to Dudley Carleon’s acquaintance rather a peculiarity in the 
manners and customs of this farm-bailiff, that wherever his master happened 
to be, there he was tobe found. This was, of course, purely accidental ; but 
it was an accident, of such frequent occurrence, that it became a subject for 
observation. If Dudley Carleon gave a dinner party, Ralph the bailiff took 
upon himself the office of butler, and waited at table, bringing with him into 
the dining-room a strong smell of hay and beans, and generally breaking two 
or three plates out of the service of old china, which had belonged to his 
master’s great grandmother. It was perfectly obvious that the awkward- 
ness of the farm-servant gave considerable annoyance to the polished host ; 
but it was still more obvious that he hesitated to show such annoyance ; 
he appeared to consult the feelings of his bailiff before those of his guests 
or himself. 

Sleek, dark, and pale, Ralph, the treasure of servants, would stand 
behind his master’s chair, spilling more wine on the snowy tablecloth than 
he managed to pour into the glasses, and listening attentively to every 
word that was said. 

If on a summer’s evening Dudley lounged with a friend smoking his 
cigar on the grass-plot in front of the house, the farm-bailiff suddenly be- 
came a gardener, and was busy transplanting geraniums or setting cuttings 
of pinks. If, on a dark night, the young man accompanied an acquaint- 
ance part of the way back to Olney, the farm-bailiff was always at his heels, 
ready to open the gates, or show the way with a lantern. If Dudley, on a 
Sunday, after church, stopped to talk to his neighbours in the churchyard, 
Ralph the bailiff, with his sister Martha hanging on his arm, was generally 
to be seen looking at a tombstone, or reading an epitaph, a few paces from 
his master. But the young farmer was constantly praising his servant’s 
fidelity and usefulness, and generally wound ‘up his encomiums by de- 
elaring that, if Ralph were ever to take it into his head to leave the Grey 
Farm, he should be a ruined man. 

Ralph, the bailiff, always appearing at this juncture, would generally 
say, as he pulled off his hat and tugged at his sleek black hair,— 

* Lord, Muster Dudley, I’ll never leave ’ee.” 

Ralph, his master said, was very much above his station. He could 
read and write; and when the other labourers were lolling of a night over 
the kitchen fire, smoking their pipes, or pulling the ears of the great sheep- 
dog, the bailiff would shut himself up in his own room and devote himself 
to his education. Dudley and Martin had both taught him a good deal, 
when as boys they had lounged together on summer’s evenings watching 
the labourers at their work; for Ralph, the bailiff, had been born on the 
estate, as well as his sister Martha, Dudley’s housekeeper. 

The young man had given a little sitting-room in the servants’ wing 
to Martha and her brother, as their own peculiar property, and here of an 
evening, after dark, the two used to sit, she at her needlework, he writing 
or reading busily, at a great old-fashioned desk that had been his mother’s. 
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The brother and sister were much alike, both in person and manners. 
Both pale and dark, with heavy features, straight, sleek, black hair 
and deep-set grey eyes; both tall and slim; both grave, reserved, and 
silent ; orderly and systematic in their habits; precise.and cautious in their 
way of speaking. They were not much liked by the other servants, but 
they were very much respected, and every one of the farm-labourers knew 
that it was wiser to offend Mr. Dudley Carleon than to run the risk of dis- 
pleasing Ralph, the bailiff. 

Actual master of all the men, possessed of unlimited executive power, 
Ralph Purvis, the bailiff, walked with a steady and a stealthy step, day by 
day, over the Grey Farm. 

Wherever the owner of the land went, full across his path fell the shadow 
of his confidential servant ; whoever he spoke to, or whoever he saw, there 
was Ralph, the bailiff, to hear his words and to watch his looks. 

The inhabitants of Olney began to say, that Mudley Carleon had changed 
month by month, week by week, day by day, and hour by hour, since the 
September morning on which his elder brother had been buried. He had 
grown thin and pale, fitful and moody in his manners, reserved and un- 
certain in his address, 

“ His grief for his brother’s death is really absurd,” said the gentlemen. 

“He ought to form a new attachment—and marry,” said the ladies. 

But nothing seemed further from the young farmer’s thoughts than the 
holy state of matrimony. Shut up in the great stone mansion, which had 
belonged to his family for a hundred and fifty years, he saw very little 
society of any kind, but sat moodily over his solitary hearth when the 
weather was bad, or, on fine evenings, strolled listlessly about the farm, 
talking over the business of the next day with Ralph, the bailiff. 

Three years had passed away since the funeral of Martin Carleon; and 
the third September after that on which the drizzling rain had drenched 
the scarves and hat-bands of the mourners, and the thin garments of the 
village children, drew to a cold and dismal close. 

On the last day of the month, Mr. Theodore Broughton, the only soli- 
citor resident in Olney, dined with Dudley Carleon. He had ridden over 
to the Grey Farm, to talk about some law business he had on hand for the 
young farmer, and Dudley had persuaded him to stop to dinner. The two 
gentlemen dined at five o’clock, in the oak dining-room—a cold and draughty 
apartment, which the largest fire that could be piled up in the wide grate 
could never thoroughly warm. This oak dining-room was lighted, like the 
drawing-room, by three windows, two of which were situated in the front 
of the house, opening into the garden, while the third faced the river, 
and looked right into the farm-yard. There was very little attempt at 
refinement in the arrangements of this great, dreary, rambling farm-house ; 
a litter of noisy pigs ran about close under the dining-room window, and 
three or four huge draught-horses stood pastern deep in wet straw a few 
paces from where the gentlemen sat at dinner. 
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As usual when there was company at the Grey Farm, Ralph, the bailiff, 
made his appearance, wearing an old dress-coat of his master’s, and carry- 
ing a napkin over his arm. This apparent attempt at style was so entirely 
foreign to the ordinary habits of the Carleons, who had always lived in the 
most unpretending manner, that everybody wondered at and disliked it. 

“ That awkward, dark-faced bailiff, never came into the house in Martin 
Carleon’s time,” the visitors at the Grey Farm would say, “ and now he’s 
always sneaking about the premises.” 

This evening of the 30th of September the bailiff’s presence seemed 
peculiarly disagreeable to Theodore Broughton, the lawyer. He wished 
to talk of business, and he disliked doing so while Ralph stood with 
a listening countenance at his master’s elbow. He suggested to Dudley 
that they should wait upon themselves, as no doubt the bailiff’s presence 
was needed about the farm; but neither Ralph’s master, nor Ralph himself, 
would take the hint. The young man was evidently embarrassed, and the 
bailiff held his ground at his master’s elbow with a dogged and determined 
look in his dark face. 

“The truth of the matter is,” said the lawyer, “that I want to have a 
few words with you, about that business—and— ” 

“Oh, ah; tobe sure. You hear, Purvis, Mr. Broughton wants a little 
private conversation with me. Leave us.” 

Ralph, the bailiff, stood quite still, twisting the dinner-napkin round 
and round upon his arm, and looking from his master to the visitor, and 
from the visitor back to his master. 

* You hear,” repeated Dudley Carleon, turning very pale, but with a 
vivid flash of anger in his large blue eyes; “leave us!” 

* Very well, Sir;” and with a stiff bow to his master, Ralph the bailiff 
left the room. He shut the door after him rather loudly as he went out ; 
but two minutes afterwards, Theodore Broughton, who sat opposite to it, 
saw it reopened by a cautious hand and set a little a-jar. 

“You have listeners in this house, Carleon,” said the lawyer, as he 
rose from the table, and going over to the door, shut it securely ; “ I don’t 
like speaking against another man’s servants, but I really can’t help 
saying that I’ve a great dislike to your bailiff.” 

“What, Ralph Purvis? My dear Broughton, he’s an inestimable fellow. 
The best bailiff in the county, and faithful to a degree.” 

“ Faithful to the degree of officiousness, I think,” muttered the lawyer, 
shrugging his shoulders ; and then, changing the conversation, he discussed 
with his client the business that had brought him to the farm. After 
this had been satisfactorily settled, they spoke of indifferent topics, and 
the lawyer, by and by, told Dudley of the many speculations made by the 
feminine inhabitants of Olney as to the causes of his determined bachelor- 
hood. “In short, my dear Carleon,” he said, laughing, “‘ you ought to 
make an excellent match; and that reminds me of an idea that has often 
occurred to me, which idea is, that Agnes Marlow, the rector’s daughter, 

would be the very girl to make you a good wife.” 
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Dudley Carleon started as if he had been stung. A cold perspiration 
broke out upon his white forehead, which he wiped away with a trembling 
hand, as he said, hesitatingly— 

“Oh, no, no. Agnes Marlow is the very last person; the very last. 
Don’t you know her engagement to my poor brother, Martin ?” 

“Yes, I was perfectly aware they were to have been married; that 
appears to me the very reason why she would be a suitable match for you. 
It would seem as if you were fulfilling your poor brother’s wish in making 
her mistress of the Grey Farm.” 

** Agnes Marlow’s heart is buried in Martin Carleon’s grave. Do you 
know, Broughton, I have a very strong suspicion that her grief for my 
brother’s death had a fatal effect upon her intellect, and that she—that 
she has not—been—quite right—in her mind since—that—occurrence.” 

Dudley Carleon said these words slowly, and as if with a painful effort. 

“What in mercy’s name has given you this idea ?” 

** Because she has evinced such an evident dislike to me ever since I 
have been owner of the property. As if—as if—really—she hated me for 
being master of the Grey Farm.” 

“ Pshaw, my dear boy ; pure fancy on your part, I am sure.” 

** Be it how it may, Agnes Marlow is the last person I should ever dream 
of marrying.” 

* As you will. I can’t attempt to choose a wife for you, my dear 
Carleon; but what I say, and what everybody else says, is, that you 
decidedly ought to marry. What a dreary life you must lead in this dismal 
old house, with not a soul to speak to, but that sleek black bailiff of yours, 
and his equally sleek and black sister, your housekeeper. Only think, man, 
how the cheerful face of a pretty young wife would brighten the head of 
this long dining-table !” 

“Well, well; I'll see about it,” said Dudley, as he and his friend rose 
from the table. As they were about to leave the room, the young farmer 
poured out a glass of brandy, from a bottle on the sideboard, and drained 
it at one draught. While he was doing this, Theodore Broughton’s eyes 
wandered carelessly round the walls of the room, looking at the old pio- 
tures. In doing this, his glance happened to rest for a moment on the 
window opening into the farm-yard. It was quite dark, but in the grey 
obscurity he distinctly saw a pair of gleaming eyes staring in through a pane 
of glass, and he saw also a coarse red hand which had lifted the window- 
sash about three inches from the sill. 

“I told you, Carleon, that you had listeners about the place,”’ he said, 
raising his voice so as to be heard by the person without; “look at that 
window !” 

But when the lawyer and Dudley Carleon reached the window in 
question, there was nothing to be seen, only in the half darkness of the 
farm-yard a figure was visible, leading the draught-horses to the stable. 

“T thought so,” said Theodore Broughton, “ the listener was your 
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bailiff, Ralph Purvis. I thought I could not be mistaken in the fierce 
glitter of those eyes. Dudley Carleon, my profession is one which throws 
me into contact with strange people; it may have made me suspicious; it 
may have made me only cautious. All I say to you, as your friend and 
-legal adviser, is this—Beware of that man!” 

‘My dear fellow, I have every respect for your legal acumen, but 
you are quite wrong. I would trust Ralph Purvis with untold gold.” 

“Trust him with all the mines of California, if you like; but do not 
trust him with your secrets.” 

Dudley Carleon’s face, pale before, suddenly flushed scarlet. 

“Good heavens,” said the lawyer, “do you know that I consider the 
fellow such a listener and a sneak, that, did I not see him yonder, out of 
reach of hearing, leading in those horses, I should expect to turn round and 
find him at my elbow.” 

“Martha has taken coffee into the drawing-room, Sir,”’ said a voice a 
few paces behind the two gentlemen. 

Dudley and the lawyer turned round, and there was Ralph, the bailiff, 
standing a little way within the open door at the other end of the room, 

**I was leading the horses in, Sir, when I saw you two gentlemen 
standing at the window, so I gave them to William to hold, and ran round 
here to tell you coffee was waiting.” 

When Dudley and his visitor went into the drawing-room, they found 
Martha Purvis busy with the cups and saucers, on a little table, near the 
fire. Prim and demure, dressed in sombre grey, and with straight black 
hair plastered stiffly under her white cap, she moved about in the firelit- 
room as softly as ifshe had been the ghostly reproduction of one of the dark 
pictures on the wainscotted wall. Wherever she moved in the flickering 
light, she threw a shadow on the floor, or the walls; and grim and 
distorted as this shadow always seemed wherever it fell, perhaps it had a 
deeper blackness when it was cast upon the master of the Grey Farm. 

The lawyer’s horse was brought round to the front door as the time- 
piece in the drawing-room struck eight. Dudley followed his friend out 
into the garden; Ralph Purvis stood holding the bridle in his hand. 

Theodore Broughton shrugged his shoulders at the sight of the farm 
bailiff, but sprang into the saddle without saying a word. 

“ T will walk a little way with you, Broughton,” said Dutieys as the 
lawyer bade him good night. 

“ Shall I come with you to open the gate, Sir?” asked the bailiff. 

“No, I can do it myself.” 

It was quite dark, and a thick mist rose from the river by which the 
two men went; the lawyer walking his horse, and Dudley Carleon holding 
the rein as he guided the animal along the narrow bank. 

When they had reached the gate which marked the boundary of the 
farm on the Olney side, the young man bade his friend good night, and 
walked slowly homewards. 
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A dark figure rose from the shelving river bank, and stood by his side. 

**Can I have a word with thee, Muster?” asked Ralph, the bailiff. 

“You can speak, I suppose,” said Dudley, without looking up, or 
evincing the least surprise at his servant’s sudden appearance on the bank. 

* But will ’ee listen ?” 

** Yes,”’ answered his master, walking slowly on, his head bent down, 
and his hands in his pockets. 

** And will ’ee answer what I ask thee?” 

** Perhaps !” 

“Maybe, I’d better not speak here; one of the men might be in yon 
fields, and listen—” 

“True, that might spoil your market.” 

“ Where shall I speak then, Muster Carleon ?” 

“Tn your own room. The little sitting-room at the top of the back 
stairs. But what can you have to say to me to-night ?”’ 

** Never thee mind what it be, Muster Carleon. Will ’ee hear it? Yes 
or no; or shall I go into Olney and say it to yon young lady, that—” 

** Do you want me to throw you into that river ?” 

“Tm not afeard, Sir,” said Ralph Purvis, with a grin; “ it ’d make 
too much noise in the neighbourhood.” 

Dudley Carleon was silent for the rest of the way back to the house. 
He walked along, with his hat slouched over his eyes, looking neither to 
the right nor the left; the bailiff, keeping a few paces in advance of him, 
opened the gates as he approached, and fell back respectfully for him 
to pass. As the owner of the Grey Farm crossed the hall and opened 
the drawing-room door, he turned round and said to his bailiff, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by the domestic servants about the place— 

“ Before you go to bed, Purvis, get your accounts ready for me; I'll 
come into your room and look them over.” 

The autumn winds swept with dismal voices, and strange, inarticulate 
complaining cries, over the long flat stubbled fields of the Grey Farm. The 
autumn mists rose in these bare fields and the low meadows, and spread a 
ghostly veil over the land, under which the slow river crawled onwards to 
the distant sea. There seemed to be, in the nature of this deep and quiet 
river, something akin to that of Ralph Purvis, the bailiff. Like him, it was 
dark and silent; like him, stealthy of foot and changeless in purpose, it dogged 
your heels when you were unaware, and crept stealthily after you through 
the obscurity of the night. Winding and tortuous in its ways, like him, you 
came upon it as you often came upon him, where you least expected to 
meet it; and the aspect of it, as the aspect of the dark-faced bailiff, would 
fill you with an instinctive and unreasonable distrust. Wretched country- 
women had stolen down to the dismal bank and drowned themselves 
quietly in reedy inlets where the water was deepest ; twenty miles from 
the Grey Farm, a son had stabbed his father to the heart, and thrown the 
body, under the thick darkness, into the treacherous tide, that rolled back 
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the corpse and left it in the morning light lying stark and ghastly upon 
the river bank. Horrible things were associated there with this dismal 
water, and as it wound, and twisted close under the walls of the gaunt stone 
mansion, it seemed to give a gloomier aspect even to the dark pile of 
buildings that composed the dwelling-house of the Grey Farm. 

In the dead of the night, a light was visible to the bargemen sailing 
with the tide, along the winding river, burning in a small window at the 
back of the house. 

That was the window of the sitting-room of Ralph Purvis, the bailiff. 

On the floor of this room lay a man, with his dark, sleek hair draggled 
upon the white boards, and his pale face splashed and smeared with the 
blood oozing from a cut on his forehead. Another man, with a white face 
and angry blue eyes, bent over him, with his knee upon his chest, and one 
hand twisted in the folds of his coarse woollen neckerchief. 

You may kill me, and welcome, Muster Carleon,” gasped Ralph, the 
bailiff ; “ but so sure as I live that’s the price of my holding my tongue.” 

‘Spy, sneak, listener! get up and wash your face. To-morrow you 
and your sister shall start for London. [I'll follow you in a week.” 

“ And you'll give us our price, Muster Carleon?” asked Ralph Purvis, 
picking himself up, and deliberately wiping the blood from his face with a 
red cotton handkerchief. 

To the uttermost farthing, extortioner,” said Dudley Carleon, as he 
opened the door of the little sitting-room with a cautious hand, and stole 
down the flight of stairs leading to his own side of the house. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


‘* Carry me across !” 

The Syrian heard, rose up and braced 

His huge limbs to the accustomed toil : 

** My child, see how the waters boil ? 

The night-black heavens look angry-faced ; 
But life is little loss. 


*T’ll carry thee with joy, 
If needs be, safe as nestling dove : 
For o’er this stream I pilgrims bring 
In service to one Christ, a King 
Whom I have never seen, yet love.” 
* I thank thee,” said the boy. 
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Cheerful, Arprobus took 
The burthen on his shoulders great, 
And stepped into the waves once more ; 
When, lo! they leaping rise and roar, 
And ‘neath the little child’s light weight 
The tottering giant shook. 


** Who art thou?” cried he, wild 
Struggling in middle of the ford : 
** Boy as thou lookest, it seems to me 
The whole world’s load I bear in thee, 
Yet”— “For the sake of Christ thy Lord, 
Carry me,” said the child. 


No more Arprobus swerved, 
But gained the further bank, and then 
A voice cried, “‘ Hence, Christopheros be | 
For carrying, thou hast carried ME, 
The King of angels and of men, 

The Master thou hast served.” 


And in the moonlight blue 
The saint saw—not the wandering boy, 
But Him who walked upon the sea 
And o’er the plains of Galilee. 
Till, filled with mystic, awful joy, 

His dear Lord Christ he knew. * * * 





O, little is all loss, 
And brief the space twixt shore and shore, 
If thou, Lord Jesus, on us lay, 
Through the deep waters of our way, 
The burthen that Christopheros bore— 
To carry Thee across. 
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A NOTE ON THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


BY J. 0. HALLIWELL, F.B.S, 


In the discussions which have recently taken place respecting what are 
popularly termed the Evidences of Revelation, and which have invested 
a subject generally studied exclusively by the few with an unusual amount 
of public interest, there appears to be a tendency to preserve no sufficient 
distinction between the important variation of effect produced by scientific 
discoveries, in the cases where such discoveries are opposed to the principles 
of a Religion, and those in which similar novelties are found to be contrary 
to facts assumed in a narrative which embodies or prepares the way for the 
reception of those tenets. It is easy to imagine that science may be so 
incompatible with the essential doctrines of a religion, that the latter becomes 
impossible,—not merely one which is probably untrue, but one the obser- 
vance of which is physically impracticable. Thus Brahminism is proved 
by scientific discovery to be false, the microscope having revealed an insect 
world which presents the observance of one of its essential tenets. No 
human being can walk, or move, or exist, without destroying life ; 
and thus, in this nineteenth century, Brahminism, instead of being 
merely believed by us to be false, is scientifically proved to be an im- 
possibility. 

No adverse argument of this kind can ever apply to Christianity. To 
the believer, as a believer, it is immaterial what worlds may be discovered 
by the aid of astronomy, what marvels may be evolved under the glass of 
the microscope, or what may be the results of geological or ethnological 
inquiry. In estimating the truth of Christianity, and the-value of the 
Scriptures as a Revelation, it is of no manner of consequence whether the 
sun moves round the earth, or the earth around the sun. When Galileo 
was compelled to retract the latter assertion as untrue, the solution of the 
difficulty then offered was, “that the object of a revelation, or divine 
unveiling of mysteries, must be to teach man things which he is unable, 
and must ever remain unable, to find out for himself; but not physical 
truths, for the discovery of which he has faculties specially provided by 
his Creator.” This is part of the truth, but not all. Unquestionably the 
Bible was never intended to teach man science or the arts; but the full 
explanation of the apparent difficulty arising from a discrepancy between 
allusions in the Scriptures and facts established by science, is to be sought 
for in the obvious circumstance that inspiration, working spiritually on a 
human mind at a given period, regarded only the spirituality that was 
revealed, leaving the agency of the revelation to the individual mind of the 
writer. Were it otherwise, a fresh revelation would be required at the 
disclosure of every new discovery in science. As for the idea of science 
itself being revealed in the Bible, that suggestion requires no great con- 
sideration before it is summarily dismissed. The highest range of scienc: 
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must ever be at such an immeasurable distance below the infinite know- 
ledge of an infinite Creator, that if all the mysteries of the universe were 
disclosed, they would probably either be far beyond our comprehension, or 
would appear so extravagant that the revelation would be rejected by all, 
and lost for ever to the world without a special intervention. If the 
writer of the book of Genesis had commenced his account with a geological 
description of the world, consonant with modern discovery, nothing but 
the interposition of a continuous miracle, commencing from the time that 
book was promulgated until that in which such a description could have 
been understood, would have saved the work from destruction, and its 
human author being considered as an impostor. We, in our day, 
regarding the Old Testament in its spiritual aspect, understand the whole 
only when viewed in connection with the redemption of mankind; or,’as 
an eminent divine has said, when we trace our Saviour in every line of it. 
It is obvious, then, that the exactitude of allusions to matters that involve 
contradictions of physical science do not affect, in the least degree, either 
the tenets of our religion or its spiritual truth. 

These considerations would amply suffice to protect from doubt the 
integrity of Revelation, even were the Scriptures replete with allusions to 
assumed physical facts that are gradually being discovered to be erroneous. 
But, in fact, the references to incorrect physics to be traced in the Bible 
are few and unimportant, and, in the popular geological mind, may be said 
to centre in the first chapter of Genesis, one which, at the worst, it may be 
safely affirmed, makes a nearer approach to the teaching of the funda- 
mental truths of geology than is to be found in any book of so ancient a 
date, and one that, to the Christian mind, may be conscientiously considered 
as being intended to convey the truth that, in some way, there were six great 
epochs of creation; the exact knowledge of the manner of that creation 
being altogether immaterial to the spiritual interests of man, which are 
affected only by its being the type of a law that culminates in the Sabbath. 
To those who would desire to retain the literal interpretation of this cele- 
brated chapter, it may suffice to remark that the text of it may have come 
down to us, like some other parts of the Scriptures, in an imperfect state. 
Even members of the most advanced Evangelical School, the enthusiastic 
supporters of the present version of the Bible, are compelled to admit that 
it is, like other ancient texts, subject to the efforts of verbal criticism. No 
nobler object can be suggested for the labours of the critic than that of 
establishing in its purity, to the full extent of the means afforded, the 
inspired Word of God. We may rest assured that, similarly with other 
learning and knowledge, Biblical criticism is only yet in its infancy, and 
that, as it progresses, difficulties that now present to the wavering the 
alternative of harassing doubts will vanish before investigation, even as 
the mists of morniug before a summer’s sun. 

Faith accepts no responsibility in the demonstration of her purity ; 
but she, nevertheless, numbers amongst her followers many who com- 
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menced their pilgrimage amidst the labyrinths of difficulty and uncertainty. 
With all her loving and attracting tenderness, she cannot, however, receive 
as her adherents those who would displace her from her pedestal of living 
belief, and place a symbol there. More than this, it is alas when one of 
the Essayists boldly throws down a gauntlet of infidelity, which is jointed 
by the dark scales of atheism. ‘It is now acknowledged,” observes the 
late Professor Powell, ‘that creation is only another name for our ignorance 
of the mode of production; and it has been the unanswered and un- 
answerable argument of another. reasoner, that new species must have 
originated either out of the inorganic elements or out of previously 
organised forms—either development or spontaneous generation must be 
true; while a work has now appeared which must soon bring about an entire 
revolution of opinion in favour of the grand principle of the self-evolving 
powers of nature.”—LZssays and Reviews, p. 130. But all this, even if 
true, means nothing more than involving the necessity of seeking still 
further back in the material world for its Creator, who has not thought fit 
to communicate to us all the secrets of His workings. However the subject 
may be twisted and extenuated, it all comes at last to the old, old 
alternative of the necessity of selecting between a belief either in the 
infinite existence of a material self-evolving universe, or of a Spiritual Will 
which allowed space to be detached from infinity, and said, ‘‘ Let there be 
a world,” and there was a world. 

In the same gloomy and unhopeful pages is denied the possibility of 
an external revelation to man in any shape whatever—there is more than 
doubted the possibility of God interfering in what is termed the immuta- 
bility of a physical law, and hence the impossibility of the occurrence of a 
miracle. Thus, however true in effect were the miracles of the Saviour, 
in their cause they must, according to this theory, be reduced in some way 
to an acknowledged operation of law. But, however immutable may 
appear to be the workings of nature, and although science may prove that 
in one sense they are immutable, surely it cannot be denied that God may 
not suspend, for an adequate reason, the*operation of any given law. To 
an atheist, or one who does not believe in the existence of a Personal God, 
the impossibility of a miracle is a matter of choice of belief. ‘To one who 
does, the possibility of an external revelation, or of any other miracle, 
appears to resolve itself into a mere belief that God has the power to inter- 
fere in the government of His own universe. 

It must ever again and again be remembered that a spiritual Revelation, 
promulgated through the agency of man, can never be susceptible of a 
scientific demonstration. The utmost that can be accomplished by human 
agency to attract the unbeliever is to show to him the probability, or even 
possibility of its truth, and leave the rest to the influences of a study of 
the internal evidence of the truth of Scripture. Some, indeed, would 
tell us that Faith is the exclusive gift of God, implying that it is special, 
one beyond the exercise of reason, and exclusive of all employment of our 
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faculties in the discovery of truth. In one sense every good gift is the 
gift of God; but the same Apostle, who in one place might unjustly be 
imagined to suggest a doctrine that seems to nullify man’s responsibility, 
tells us also that ‘faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.” (Romans x. 17.) Yes, one of the Essayists is right when he says— 
though I fear not exactly meaning what we mean—‘ The reason of the 
hope that is in us is not restricted to external signs, nor to any one kind 
of evidence, but consists of such assurance as may be most satisfactory to each 
earnest individual inquirer’s mind.” Once let a man be induced to search 
the Scriptures, and part of the battle is already won ; for as the ramifications 
of faith in that Book are infinite, so are there infinite calls in it addressed 
to the infinite variety of minds. So let it be studied, and in the hope that 
Faith may strengthen until it become a living and a pervading one. 

The “Essays and Reviews” will by and by pass away; but those 
influences, righteously evoked, can never fade. The danger lies only in 
the enunciation and promulgation of fallacies and subtleties that may tend 
to turn from the study of the Bible certain minds, especially those which, 
indulging in the pomp of discovery in the boundless and sublime worlds 
of science, are but too ready to discard that higher study which necessitates 
the humility of thought, and the subjection of the physical to the spiritual. 
We can never compel men of our own efforts to embrace religious faith 
by the production of any number of testimonies. The very idea of evidence 
implies a necessity for demonstration, and, in that sense, the study of 
a proof for Revelation may even be regarded as impious. But reasoning 
and evidence may be agents in the great work, if they but only induce to 
the study of the volume by which Faith is gained. That is the grand 
object to be preliminarily attained—such should be the chief aim of the 
missionary for the conversion of infidelity, not expecting all at once, but 
being contented to wait the growth of the seed that is sown. I know but 
only too well the difficulties that surround the realization of the wish, even 
when the desire is created. A single experience in this way is no doubt 
always the type of that of thousands and tens of thousands. Again and 
again have I grasped the Sacred Volume, and fancied that it was enshrined 
in my heart; and again and again has some unseen influence, like the 
hand of the White Lady of Avenel, borne it away from me through the 
gale and over the flood. But let no one be discouraged. ‘The bird that 
flutters around the nest may enter in at last. Then let it be our care to 
attempt one fragment of usefulness in a world of sin, so to turn souls to 
dip into the well of living knowledge, not in the expectation that any such 
efforts will in themselves demand a reward; but, at the same time, cheered 
by the solemn promise—one which may be perhaps fulfilled by the eventu- 
ality attending a change in our own hearts—‘ They that turn many.to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 
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STARS. 


Tue midnight heavens, sparkling with ten thousand stars, of what do they 
consist ? Arranged in varied groups we see a host of twinkling lights, 
some of which gleam like diamonds on a blue velvet background, while 
others, scarcely visible, except when our sight is steadily directed towards 
them, flit o’er the vision like some spirit from our future world. 

Here, in mid-heaven, there is a grand constellation, the varied members 
of which bear a twin-like resemblance to each other. There, nearer the 
horizon, we observe a group, formed by stars whose colours differ, and 
whose scintillations reveal those latent primitive colours, the divine com- 
bination of which produces the sublimity of the purest white. 

Unrivalled in brilliancy by any near them, we see stars in the heavens 
which appear to reign queen-like over those around them, and our admi- 
ration is divided between yon pale dazzling beauty in the west, and its 
apparent rival in the east, whose warm red tint, emblem alike of love and 
war, distinguishes it from those whose light, whilst equally brilliant, is still 
less manifest. 

When the heavens are calmly contemplated, and their wonders even 
partially realized, the mind is insensibly drawn from every-day terrestrial 
subjects—the cares connected therewith occupying some of us so absorb- 
ingly—and we wander amidst those starlight, and mystical regions, as 
though our souls were already freed from their material clothing, and 
could visit system after system, and world after world, until space alone 
extended around us. 

When admiring some noble work of art, or of genius, whether the 
petrified dream of the architect, or the glowing canvass of the artist, it 
is scarcely possible to avoid appreciating a portion of the beauty, and 
grandeur of conception, thus evolved from the mind of the author. The 
hand, however, is but a feeble exponent of the vastness and grace of the 
in-dwelling soul; still, by the aid of the imperfectly-manifested idea, we 
become aware of the redundant lustre within. 

When, then, we gaze upwards, and behold the starry firmament, and 
comprehend the vastness of this illuminated poem, each star thereof being 
a word, each constellation a sentence, our thoughts are lifted from the 
creation itself, to its Divine Creator and Revealer, and we are thus led by 
His own directing hand, and by imperceptible steps, into the presence 
of Him whom unperverted man, by a natural intuition, worships. 

Let us look upon the Heavens as an epic, the mighty Author of which 
isGop. Shall we not then read the glowing page thus spread open 
to our view, and which, with the awful mystery of silence, appears to be 
daily turned around us, and to be thus dialling God’s own time ? or shall 
we stand appalled, fearing to look upon the vast work, but yet not shrink- 
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ing when we worship those lower and earthy gods, which, because we can 
measure them more easily by ourselves, we have made the objects of our 
veneration and respect ? 

Within us there may be ocean depths of philosophy and wisdom, 
which we can only occasionally fathom ; yet, if we allow our minds to dwell 
on Creation’s page, our souls will occasionally dive within us, and, like 
the pearl-fishers in the Eastern Seas, ever bring to the surface a many- 
coloured pearl of truth. There are, unfortunately, obstacles besetting 
the path of those who are in search of knowledge and wisdom; but there 
is a very futile one which retards or prevents so many from inquiring 
about the various celestial objects, that we must offera few remarks thereon. 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not,”— 


is surely a false philosophy ; for is not all knowledge comparative, and ever 
progressive? The Solomon of to-day, may be the Simpleton of to-morrow, 
whose erroneous ideas now so venerated may serve to point a moral, or 
to act as a caution against weak reasoning and false conclusions. 

Where, on earth, can we find the man whose knowledge is not little, or 
who began not with the alphabet? For knowledge is like a river, which, when 
seen near its source, appears small and insignificant; still, as it glides 
onwards, it gathers strength from many a tiny rill and watercourse, until 
at last it becomes a torrent, grand and irresistible in its course, and finding 
its home at last in the mighty ocean. Surely, if a little knowledge be a 
dangerous thing, then, from the most illiterate shepherd to the most 
accomplished savan, there is great cause for fear. 

With a reverential and an enterprising spirit, we need not hesitate 
to employ the faculties we possess only by the will and behest of our 
Creator and Father; but we ought rather to search ourselves closely, and 
ask whether we do not often, from selfish fear or natural indolence, endea- 
vour to find excuses for neglecting to use the talents with which we have 
been entrusted. 

It is a common idea, but one certainly erroneous, that the various 
movements of the celestial bodies can be comprehended only by those 
who have passed years of exhausting study in acquiring a knowledge 
and application of the mysteries of mathematics. It may be true that 
the science of astronomy, with all its technicalities and theories, cannot 
be understood when viewed in its mathematical phase, unless we have 
devoted long periods of time to acquire the language in which we purpose 
to read. So also, to make a friend comprehend our thoughts might 
in the same degree be a matter of difficulty, provided we had pre- 
determined that our conversation should be carried on through the medium 
of hieroglyphics—a science of which he knew nothing. 

Those, however, who may have mastered the difficulty attending this 
method of studying astronomy, may be able to transmute into a more simple 
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form the information for which they have thus toiled; and hence they may 
be enabled to guide others to at least some knowledge of those floating 
forms in the heavens, by means of a channel which will not require years of 
application before the intricacies of its navigation can be overcome. 

It not unfrequently happens, that in every-day life we find mental 
spendthrifts, who squander their intellectual gifts upon a variety of insig- 
nificant trifles, and are under the absurd delusion that the real gems are 
beyond the power of their minds to acquire. For instance, we may often 
see some young lady, to whom the most simple wonder in the heavens is 
an unknown mystery, toiling over an intricate maze of figures and hiero- 
glyphics, whilst she produces a spidery structure known by the mystical 
names of “ knitting” and “crochet.’? The wondrous page of figures and 
crosses, from which she labours, exceeds in apparent complexity an alge- 
braical problem, yet to her this page would be simple and intelligible. 
The mental effort necessary before this intricate crochet problem could be 
mastered, would, had it been properly directed, have enabled the same 
gentle student to have comprehended some of the most sublime works of 
nature, a knowledge of which cannot fail to produce a feeling of worshipful 
awe and love for the Being who has thus manifested Himself to us. 

Let us now endeavour to direct our thoughts and attention to some of 
those celestial orbs, which we know by faith in science are either gorgeous 
suns, illuminating and gladdening their attendant worlds—or which are 
planets like our earth, lighted by the same sun, possessing moons, and 
atmosphere, having an alternating day and night, and hence, may we not 
infer, peopled by beings analogous to ourselves, some of whose laws, arts, 
or sciences, might, were we able to study them, serve’ to guide us towards 
truths of which we now scarcely even dream. 

We will at once proceed to a practical inquiry of that which is presented 
to our view during a clear night in the present month of Aprit. 

Amidst a host of brilliant objects which attract our attention, we cannot 
fail to remark a peculiar group of Seven Stars, all of which are nearly of the 
same size and colour, and equally brilliant. These seven stars, which will 
always be visible during the night in these latitudes, are arranged in the 
following form :-— 


* * x @ 
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Although this constellation will slightly alter its position in the heavens 
during the night, still the stars will invariably occupy the same relative 
position as regards each other. 

We believe that in every house there will be found some person who 
can tell in which direction is the North. Knowing this point of the com- 
pass, we shall know where to look for the Seven Stars shown above, as they 
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will be visible in the|North-Eastern heavens, about nine o’clock at night during 
April. The constellation to which we have alluded is popularly known by 
the name of “‘ The Great Bear ;” and, as it daily revolves above the northern 
regions of our Earth, those regions take their name “arctic” from this con- 
stellation, “‘ Arctos”’ being the Greek for a bear. 

The Great Bear serves for a sign by which to find many of the principal 
stars in the heavens. 

The two stars marked 4 and a in the diagram point to a third and 
most important object, namely, to the Pole Star of the heavens. 

The Pole Star, which is sure to be nearly due north of any locality, is 
found by looking in the direction indicated by the pointers 4, a, and the 
first large star in that direction is the Pole Star. 

It is probable that the majority of people may be able to find the Great 
Bear, and hence the Pole Star; but all who may be thus far astronomers 
may not be aware that by means of the Pole Star, the latitude of any place 
can be very easily found. 

There is another remarkable star which is at present visible every 
evening, and which may be made use of to guide us to a knowledge of our 
latitude if we happen to be in the Southern regions of the Earth, where 
the North Star cannot be seen. 

If, at about nine o’clock in the evening, during the month of April, 
we look in the South-Western portion of the heavens, we shall ob- 
serve three bright stars close together, like the three stumps used in a 
game of cricket. Ata short distance in front of these there is a bright 
star, situated like the bowler’s stump; and at an equal distance on the 
other side there is another bright star. The group will appear in this 
form :— 


* Betelgeux. 


Sirius * » * Orions belt. 


ca Rigel . 


The three stars that are close together belong to the constellation known as 
Orton. The single star to the north is called Betelgeux; the single star 
to the south is named Rigel. 

The three stars of Orion’s belt point just above the brightest star in 
the heavens, which is called Srrrvus, or the Dog Star (Canis major). The 
most northern of the three stars of Orion’s belt is the object to which we 
shall now call attention. 
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When we are in the Northern portion of the Earth, we perceive the 
sun, moon, and stars arise from the East, pass to the South, and set in 
the West, and we say that things turn “with the sun,” or “against 
the sun;” thus we deal at whist “with the sun,” or from the Jeft 
round to the right. When the traveller has crossed the Equator and has 
journeyed Southwards, the sun rises in the East still, but at mid-day he is 
North, and he sets in the West; thus, he appears to move from right to 
left, or contrary to the direction in which he moves if viewed from Northern 
regions. 

Thus from the Southern hemisphere the stars of Orion’s belt would 
appear to be to the North of an observer, when they were highest in the 
heavens, whereas they appear to us to be in the South, under the same 
conditions. 

With the North Star for our guide in the Northern hemisphere, and 
Orion to aid us in the Southern, we might possibly be in such a position 
that we should realize the fact that even a little knowledge was a very 
useful thing. 

We now know how to find the Pole or North Star, consequently we 
can indicate the direction of the cardinal points in the heavens. For the 
South is opposite the North, the East is to the right of the North, and the 
West to the left of the North. 

The month of Aprit will, we trust, be clear and bright, so that many 
opportunities will occur when we can wander “among the stars.” Let 
us then, early in the month, examine the heavens about nine o’clock, and 
direct our attention to that portion which is a little to the east of south, 
and nearly above us. ; 

Without comparison the brightest and largest star in the heavens will 
be seen in this direction, and if we look steadily at it, we shall observe that 
it sends forth a continued and uniform coloured light ; whereas the other 
stars of large size twinkle, and change their brilliant colours in an endless 
variety. This large remarkable star is one of those which the ancient 
students of the heavens denominated “ wanderers,” in consequence of their 
being found at various times in different parts of the heavens. The 
advancement of science within the last few centuries has enabled us to gain 
information connected with the various celestial bodies, which our fore- 
fathers, with their narrow views and limited means of observation, would 
have considered either impossible, or to be trenching upon the privileges of 
the secondary gods. 

The brilliant star to which we refer is a revolving world, the giant 
member of the Solar family to which our Earth belongs—it moves around 
the same sun—it possesses four moons, has an alternation of day and 
night, a slight annual change of season, and it is, as it were, merely an 
elder brother to our tiny Earth. 

Vast, indeed, according to our ideas of size, is this brilliant planet, 
which is four hundred times as large as our Earth. The comparative 
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difference between the two being as considerable as that between a pea and 
a large orange. 

Distinctly as we see this planet, (which is called JupireR,) yet it is at 
an enormous distance from us. To state the number of miles that intervene 
between Jupiter and our Earth, in April, would enable us but feebly to 
realize the distance. We should observe a long array of figures merely, 
but the vastness of the scale upon which the universe is constructed would 
probably not be forcibly impressed upon us, 

We have all, possibly, travelled on railways, and are aware of the speed 
of an express train, and how soon by this means we reach our terrestrial 
journey’s end. We may, however, comprehend the distance between the 
Earth and Jupiter, when we state, that if William the Conqueror had 
started a colony of people by an express train, which had continued to 
travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour, from that time to this, neither the 
people he started, nor their sons, nor grandsons, nor great grandsons, nor 
even we, their descendants, would yet have reached the journey’s end; for 
it would be only those who will be alive two hundred years hence who, all 
conditions remaining the same, would arrive at the terminus; for 
an express train would be nearly a thousand years performing a 
journey from this world to the most brilliant planet now shining in the 
midnight sky. ‘ 

In almost every house in England there is a telescope of sufficient 
power to reveal the moons attendant on Jupiter. Even an opera-glass 
will enable us to see these moons, whilst a common sea-side telescope will 
show them plainly. With the aid of a little ingenuity and two or three 
pieces of string, we can fix the telescope so as to keep it steady, and we 
can then make our observations upon that distant world and its attendant 
moons. 

First, we shall remark, that Jupiter and the other celestial objects 
appear to travel rapidly across the field of the telescope, towards the right 
hand. ‘This effect is caused by the turning round of our own Earth. It 
is therefore necessary that we should occasionally move the telescope 
slightly, so that we should retain Jupiter in the field of the instrument. 

We will now suppose that there are some inquiring minds desirous 
to investigate the wonders in the heavens, and who have provided ther- 
selves with a common telescope, and are ready to examine the Jovian 
system. 

It is now eight o’clock on the evening of the 1st of April, and our 
telescope is directed towards the brilliant planet Jupiter. The planet 
appears like a small red ball, unlike any of the other celestial bodies at 
which we look. On the right-hand side of Jupiter, and quite close to 
him, will be seen two small bright stars; whilst on his left, and at a greater 
distance, will be seen another bright star. These small bodies shine with 
a continued and steady light, unlike a common star, which, even when 
looked at with a telescope, continues to twinkle, About three times the 
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distance the star we have just named is from Jupiter, another star 
will be seen, thus making four of these bodies attendant upon the 
planet. These four bodies are moons, or satellites, which move around 
Jupiter, and exhibit new and full moons to him, just as our moon shows 
these changes to us. 

The following diagram will enable us to discover which are the moons 
of Jupiter, as they will appear as there shown at about eight o’clock on 
the evening of the 1st of April. 


a! + ©) ini. 


The circle represents the planet Jupiter, the black dots show the position 
of his satellites. 

At the same hour on the evening of the 6th of April, the moons of 
Jupiter will be seen as below. 


Pa 9 : 


On the evening of the 12th, two of Jupiter’s moons will be quite close 
to him, at eight o’clock, and will appear as shown below. 


.0 , 


If we watch the two moons close to Jupiter on the left, we shall find, 
that, at exactly twenty-nine minutes past eight, on the night of the 12th, 
the lower of the two will touch the planet Jupiter, and will consequently 
be lost sight of. At fifty-one minutes past eight, the upper of the two 
will also disappear in the same manner. If this planet be examined 
each night, his moons will be found to occupy different positions as regards 
each other. Sometimes only three moons will be visible, the fourth being 
either eclipsed by the planet or its shadow, or invisible because apparently 
upon the surface of Jupiter. 

These moons enable us, therefore, to set our clocks and watches within 
a minute of Greenwich time, although we may be hundreds of miles from 
that locality, and although the planet is distant a thousand years in time 
from us. 

Thus the researches and records of ancient astronomers, “undertaken, 
probably, merely from an innate love for the sublime in nature, have 
served as the foundation-stones upon which each successive race of savans 
has added a tier, until now there is a vast superstructure, which, ana- 
logous to the more material lighthouse, with its revolving and illuminating 
beacon, serves as a sure guide to the navigator who ventures upon the 
pathless ocean. Surely the Chaldean star-gazers never even dreamed of 
the uses to which their loved science would be applied. Hence, know- 
ledge should be sought for its own sake, and for the truth which may be 
realized therefrom, and transmitted by us, as a most precious inherit- 
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ance to coming generations, who will. be the heirs of the present, just as 
we are the heirs of the accumulated wisdom of the past. 

With even the small knowledge we already possess, let us yet turn 
our thoughts upwards, and endeavour to reflect upon and realize the 
vastness of the page there submitted to our view. There are seasons and 
times when, beneath our feet, are gorgeous flowers and glittering insects, 
whose beauties, from their minuteness, are even as far from us as the 
rolling worlds above. In the present month, however, these wonders do 
not exist, and the darkness at night would prevent us from examining 
them, even if they did. With eyes and soul elevated, let us then pass an 
hour in calmly contemplating the heavens, in allowing our minds to freely 
roam amidst those quiet and starlight realms above. 

It is then that the imagination becomes active, and the perception 
quickened, and we fancy—can it be all fancy ?—that a once familiar form 
is attracted to us—and, 


* Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the Spirit’s voiceless prayer,” 


which still assures us, that amidst those peaceful regions at which we are 
gazing, we shall once more meet, if we will but continue true to the 
highest and most noble promptings of our spirit, and endeavour to daily 
carry out the teachings, and imitate the deeds of Him who formed the 
Universe around us. 


FOR MUSIC, 


WHEN sunshine dances on the plain, 
And gilds the ripe and bending grain ; 
And smiles upon the swelling sheaves, 
And peeps between green forest leaves, 
And trembles on the flickering grass, 
As joyous zephyrs lightly pass : 

Oh! then I love thee. 


And when the night-veil closes round, 
And moonbeams tremble on the ground ; 
And soft stars light their lamps on high, 
And hang them in the calm blue sky : 
Then in my heart of hearts I feel, 
What day and night alike reveal— 

That I do love thee ! aa 
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PUIR GRIZEL. 
A TALE 0’ SCOTLAND. 


 Mirner, Mither,” cried a yellow-haired laddie, rushing into a tidy 
cottage in the outskirts of the Scottish town of Dundee; “ Faither’s no’ 
comin’ hame the nicht, the English gentleman is wantin’ him for the fishin’ 
at sunrise the morn, sae he maun bide at the inn. He’s no comin’ hame; 
an’ me an’ Katie, what will we do for our story? Faither’s a grand 
mon for stories; I loe dearly to hear to him tellin’ o’ them. I'd 
suner be wantin’ my parritch, I would, than be losin’ faither’s stories o’ 
nichts.” 

*‘Whisht, Willie lad, I misdoubt ye there; ye’d no be sae daft as to let 
your supper gae by for the sake o’ a whiff o’ a tale-—not siccan parritch 
as yon,” said the good mother, as she smilingly pointed to the tempting 
bowl, all ready set for her son, with a jug of fresh milk beside it; ‘‘ What 
say you Katie, eh?” 

*T think its just Willie’s daffin, mither, an’ we’llno need to be wantin’ 
our story either, for grannie’s a fine hand at stories too, an’ she’ll gie us 
one the nicht, will ye no, grandmither?” said little Kate, with a coaxing 
voice, looking towards an aged woman, who sat in an oaken chair by the 
ingle nook. 

In the light of the fire her busy bright needles glittered and glanced, 
as with surprising quickness her long bony fingers guided them through 
the ins and outs of the fabric of a substantial stocking she was knitting. 

“Surely, my bairns, when supper’s dune, an’ ye hae thankit God for 
yer food, ye’ll hae as gude a story as yer auld grannie can gie.” 

Quickly was the porridge despatched, the dishes washed and set aside. 
Then pretty Kate, seated on a low stool, cosily nestled herself by her grand- 
mother’s knee, while Willie drew from his pocket a knife, and a piece of 
wood which had already assumed something the appearance of a ship. 

The mother took her sewing to the table, where the candle gave a 
steadier light, and the grandmother began. 

“A story, bairns! an’ what will it be about ?” 

*‘ A true story,” eagerly exclaimed Katie. 

** A story about sailors and ships,” cried Willie. 

The click of the needles was stayed, and the busy fingers were folded 
on the old dame’s lap, while for a minute or two she looked straight into 
the red peat-fire before her. 

A true story, an’ a story about sailors an’ ships? Weel, bairns— 
an’ sae in a measure it shall be. But I maun forewarn ye it’s an’ unco’ 
sorrowfu’ tale—and its few could hear to it, an’ no greet. I mind, that 
when first it was tellt to me, the tears rained o’er my face. 

Willie, lad, and Katie, baith! beware o’ angrie tempers and head- 
strang wills! It was just thae twa evil things an’ the no’ looking 
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abune for grace to control them, that brocht about sic an awfu’ doom, that 
the haill country side once rang wi’ the fearfu’ tale. 

But I maun let it speak for itsell. 

Jeanie, woman, ye’ll mind, gin the bairns dinna, that I’m fourscore 
years an’ twa come Hallowe’en, an’ it may hae been thretty years before 
that, he that tellt me saw wi’ his ain ee’n, an’ heard wi’ his ain ears, the 
mickle part o’ what I’m gaun to say—an’ what he didna see or hear 
hissell, he learned frae those wha’d kent a’ frae the beginnin’. 

A bonnier young couple than Griselda Jeffrey an’ her gudemon was 
never seen in Dundee. Ye’'ll ken frae the name they were no’ o’ this 
eountrie, an’ I’m no sayin’ but what the folks here micht hae taken kindlier 
to them, had their name been Drummond or McNab. But there was nae 
denyin’ that the ane an’ the ither were bonnie-looking an’ weel conductit. 

Griselda, indeed, wi’ her stately step, an’ queenly way o’ carryin’ her 
gracefu’ heid, was mair like a real leddy to look at, than the wife o’ a 
warkin’ mon. ‘ 

No’ that she warkit mickle hersell,—mair’s the pity! for the needle’s 
a safe companion for women folk. It keeps the fingers nimble an’ blythe, 
an’ it gies the mind a halesome turn in fittin’, an’ piecin’, an makin’ do. 

There’s no’ a mair comely task, nor an’ honester cause for pride, than 
the womanly skill to gar auld claes look amaist as gude as new. 

But, alack! puir Grizel had no’ the gift, an’ she cared na to seek for 
it. An’ while her gudemon was spared to her it was a’ weel enoo, for he 
warkit cheerily the lee lang day, an’ had yae ither thocht but just to pour 
the siller he earned into his wife’s lap. He was a builder-mon; an’ his 
wage was gude, 

Livin’ the ane for the ither as they did, Griselda cared naught for the 
neebors’ word that ‘‘she was owre fine for them !”—* settin’ hersell up for 
a leddy, indeed |’’—an’ sic like clishmaclavers. 

But they that were hardest against her were fain to greet, when ame 
terrible day they saw the puir handsome lad carried by a lifeless corse ! 

He’d fa’en frae a ladder o’ great height. He maun hae dee’d, the 
dochtors said, before he reached the grund, sae his body didna suffer pain. 
An’ the minister said—that he trusted his saul was safe i’ the fauld wi’ the 
Good Shepherd he’d aye lo’ed an’ sought to follow. 

Wad that his misfortunate wife had been won by him to thochts 0’ 
anither world. But she lookit never abune! Her Heaven an’ her Earth 
war ever by her side! Her Jamie was her idol. She lo’ed him, puir 
lassie, wi’ a’ the strength o’ her heart an’ saul. 

Sae when the licht o’ her eyes was ta’en frae her wi’ so sharp an’ sudden 
a stroke, she was like ane distraught; she wadna hear to a word frae 
neebor, or frae minister, but day an’ nicht she sat by the bed whar he was 
laid out, rockin’ hersell to an’ fro, wi’ ever the same moanin’ ery, “ No’ a 
word for puir Grizel, Jamie !—no ane last word for yer puir wife, Jamie!” 

Eh, but ’twas a pitifu’ sicht to see! and mony a heart gaed out to her 
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in her deep distress; but she took nae heed o’ ony. Aye, she sat wi’ 
dry e’en fastened on the faee o’ the dead, wi’ her sair ery ower an’ ower, 
“No’ a word for puir Grizel, Jamie !—no’ ane last word for yer puir wife, 
Jamie!” 

The neebors had gotten prepared the puir lad’s narrow bed i’ the Kirk- 
yard, but nane daur lay a finger on the corse, for Grizel watched it wi’ 
sleepless eyes. 

Sae the dochtor (to my thinkin’ he was ill-advised) in persuadin’ her to 
swallow some food gied a sleepin’ draught to her, an’ when the widow 
awoke the body was gane ! 

Twas a misjudged thing todo; frae that hour she mistrusted an’ hated 
a’ her kind; ‘she felt that a grievous wrang had been dune to her, an’ a’ 
hope o’ her richt mind returning noo, was for ever gane. 

She lookit like an uncanny thing, wi’ her great black e’en shining out 
frae amidst her lang grey locks—for her hair had turned in ae nicht. 

An’ sae she lived on; wi’ never a word to pass her lips, save the 
needfu’ anes to be gettin’ her bit o’ food an’ claes. 

There were some that hoped she’d be roused frae her grief when God 
sent her a bonnie lad-bairn—but it was na sae. The look o’ fierce joy 
that flashed frae her een, as she clutched the wee babe to her breist, wad 
hae frighted ony to see, I was tauld,—for ‘twas no’ like the tender luve o’ 
a Christian mither for her bairn. 

She suffered the babe to be baptized, but she wadna gie ony name, sae 
the minister ca’ed him Robert, for they daurna say the faither’s name. 

Robbie grew into a weel favoured lad, wi’ black een bricht as diamonds, 
curlin’ hair, an’ lips as red as cherries. “Deed, ’twas a marvel to a’ he was 
sic a gay, high-spirited lad; frae that gloomy cot the sound o’ his ringin’ 
laugh wad startle the passers by, but nae echo it ever had! There was 
but the sound o’ the ane laugh an’ the ane voice ! 

Robbie was the idol o’ his mither’s heart, an’ she wad hae poured out 
her life-blude ony day to do him service; but she’d no’ the pleasant smile 
nor the cheerie word that wins young folk to luve their ain fireside. 

’Twas a waefu’ thing to see that the widow’s ae son had mair o’ fear 
than luve for the puir joyless mither, whose only thocht an’ hope he was. 

The ane delicht 0’ the boy was to rin awa’ frae his hame, an’ get amang 
the sailors on the shore ; an’ aften had he, unkenned by his mither, gaed 
out in a boat to visit the ships that lay in the offing far out. 

As the lad grew, this ae pleasure, his passion for the sea, grew mair 
an’ mair strang; till ane nicht (his heart maun hae throbbit the while) he 
tauld his mither o” his darlin’ wish to be a sailor, an’ gang to sea. 

It was as if a lightning-stroke had fa’en between them, an’ in her fierce 
an’ sudden anger, the puir demented woman threatened the lad wi’ a 
mither’s curse gin ever he danred to say the word again. 

Robbie’s eyes flashed, an’ his cheeks grew scarlet; but he pressed his 
white teeth thegither an’ never a word passed between. 
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But the morn nae sound o’ his voice was heard. The mither, wi’ 
white lips an’ tremblin’ knees, tottered to his chamber door—an’ listened— 
listened—crouched doun upo’ the floor, for she’d no’ the power to stan’— 
an’ then she creepit in, an’ sunk down by the bed. 

It was nicht-time ere she daured look up, for she kenned what she 
suld find! The pillow had no’ been prest. Robbie had gaed to sea. 

An’ noo frae the desolate woman’s wearyfu’ lot the ane sparkle o’ licht 
had dee’d out. She shrank frae the sicht o’ every livin’ thing, even frae 
the licht o’ Heaven itself. She darkened the chau’mers o’ her house, an’ 
when forced to gae abroad to buy food, they that met her shrank awa’— 
her looks were sae fierce an’ wild. 

* * * * * 

Evil days were those—a wicked madness had gane abroad. 

‘Had a cauld spring, or a wet simmer, brocht sickness amangst the 
beasts? had stormy winds wrecked the boat o’ a fisher lad? they 
wadna see in it the orderin’ o’ an Almighty hand ; but, senseless, wicked as 
they were, ‘‘ It was Witch’s wark,” they cried. And ye maun be sure it 
was no’ lang ere ill-willie fules had catched up some puir bodie, an’ fastened 
on her the dreadfw’ name of a Witch. 

Friendless, an’ sair at heart, believin’ hersell forsaken 0’ God an’ man, 
sin her ae bairn had fied frae her, the wild an’ hungry looks o’ Grizel 
were just a terror to a’. 

Puir saul, her hungerin’ was for human kindliness an’ love! She 
had frighted them awa’ her ain sell, but noo the time had come when she 
yearned for ane pitifu’ look, or word. 

But her hour had gaed by! the neebors she’d flyted had flung out ill 
words against her, an’ mischievous silly talk had putten together all sorts 
o’ idle tales, an’ sae puir Grizel was noo to be ca’ed a Witch. 

Puir Grizel, the trials the Lord had sent were terrible indeed, but there 
maun hae surely been a “‘ needs-be.” 

We a’ ken how pitifu’ the Lord is—but when folk winna hear—He 
maun knock loudly then—wae’s me, when our hearts are unco’ hard, the 
fire maun needs be fierce that’s to melt them into vessels 0’ grace. 

Oh, Grizel, Grizel, woman! puir, puir Grizel! gif ye hadna kept fast 
shut the door o’ yer heart, the Prince o’ Peace wad hae entered in; His 
ain richt hand wad hae held you up, an’ the cruellest death wad then hae 
seemed sweet,—for ye wad hae seen yer Jamie’s smile ayont the gowden 
gates o’ heaven. We canna misdoubt the Lord, bairns; an’ wha shall say 
it was no’ by a baptism o’ fire puir Grizel was saved at last ? 

My bairns! I canna speak o’ a’ their devilries—but the hatefu’ wretches 
broke into her puir bit lanely house. They tortured her wi’ cruel speerin’ 
after her by-gane days, an’ her scorn an’ mockery o’ their fear o’ her 
hastened her awfu’ fate ! 

The witch’s doom was pronounced on her,—Grizel was to die by fire! 

Oh! whar was he that suld hae been by her side? Had the strang arm 
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o’ her ain son been there—(a man grown he maun then hae been)—wha wad 
hae daured to lay a finger on the puir heart-stricken woman? But the 
widow was childless—she kenned naught gif her ae bairn was alive or 
dead. 

Twenty years had come an’ gane, an’ ne’er a word had puir Grizel heard 
o” her son. 

% * * % He 

It was twenty years to a day sin Robbie Jeffrey rinned awa’ frae his 
hame. *Twas a lovely simmer morn; twa fishermen stood on the shore; 
the ane was busy mendin’ his nets, the ither was just spyin’ about the port, 
an’ notin’ the ships that came and went. 

_ Yon’s a strange sail!” exclaimed Geordie Grant. 

* An’ whar’s the wonder o’ that?’’ muttered Andy Robertson, without 
lookin’ up frae his wark. 

“Are ye no’ for a stretch on the water, mon, to try our chance o’ 
sellin’ some fish an’ fruit to the stranger ship that’s just come into port?” 

‘* Will the nets be mendin’ themsells the while, Geordie Grant ?” 

“ True for you, mon,”—(Geordie’s was the licht heart whar no shadow 
rests)—“ I'll no be idlin’ about ony mair; I'll just speak a word to 
the gude wife an’ join you at wark till a’s dune.” 

So saying, he hastily entered a cottage hard by. 

‘“* Whar’s the lad, Jessie? where’s Tam ?” 

** There is he, gude mon, are ye wantin’ him for aught? I’d be glad if 
ye were,” said she, coming up close an’ whisperin’ in his ear. ‘The puir 
laddie’s no’ himsell the day, an’ little wonder is it wi’ the lang nicht o’ 
greetin’ he’s had, puir bairn. I just thocht his heart was broken yestreen 
when he cam hame frae seein’ his last 0’ puir—” 

* Husht wife, husht! dinna say the name. I’ve got a gran’ scheme in 
my heid, an’ the boy will do weel enoo’ to carry it out.” 

He went up to him, an’ laying his han’ on his dark curly locks, he 
said, “ Are ye for the sea this bricht simmer morn, my lad ?” 

* Aye, faither, aye,” said the boy, springin’ frae his seat, “ I’d gang 
onywhere to be out o’ this wicked toun—were it no’ for the mither an’ 
you, I’d gang straight aff to sea an’ put fit on its shore never mair. 
Where sic warks o’ the deil are dune, ’tis a grief an’ a shame to 
abide. Gang to the sea, faither? *deed will I, an’ thanks for biddin’ me 
sae to do.” 

An’ the lad flung his arms round his faither’s neck, an’ burst into tears. 

“Ye maunna be sae upset my son! Ye hae dune a’ ye culd, gude 
lad; but it wad take stranger arms than yours, an’ mine, an’ a’ our kindly 
fisher lads, to fecht against the evil spite o’ those who’ve got the strang 
law on their side. Pray for her, laddie, pray for yer puir auld friend, it’s 
the kindest act ye can do, an’ sae too will yer mither an’ me. Fu’ o’ 
trouble an’ grief has her life been, an’ a cruel death she maun dee; God 
help her, puir dame! God hae mercy on her, an’ gie rest to her saul! 
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But. we'll no’ speak ony mair o’ what we camna mend, an’ ye maunna 
greet like a bairn, my son,” said the faither, strokin’ the shinin’ black curls 
o’ the han’some lad. 

The boy dashed away the big drops that hung frae the silken lashes o’ 
his e’en. The mither’s wistfu’ gaze had been fastened on faither an’ 
son, an’ noo she drew near to fill a basket wi’ fresh fish, an’ fruit, for the 
boy to sell on board o’ the stranger ship. 

Sae swift as she’s made for port, I’d wager a kindly welcome there to 
the first foot that boards her frae shore.” 

The mither tenderly kissed her bairn, an’ faither an’ mither baith bade 
* God speed him,” an’ Tammie Grant ran doun to the water side: wi’ 
mickle haste loosin’ the boat, he rowed awa’ to the ship. 

Already her sails were hauled doun, an’ the anchor it dippit in the 
sea, as the lad sprang up the side. 

His hand was seized wi’ a friendly grip by a tall an’ han’some mon. 
A bronzed an’ bearded face was his, wi’ hair as black as the raven’s wing, 
an’ his ee’n shone bricht as the stars. It’s been tellt to me that the look 
0’ joy on his face was just beautifw’ to behold. 

** Welcome my bonnie lad! a richt gude welcome here to the first foot 
frae our native shore. Ye maun hae something to remember the gude 
ship by,” an’ he slippit.a gowd piece into his han’—* She’s no’ a craft 
to be sune forgotten, as mony a lad will tell ye here.” 

*Twas plain there was mair than the usual gladness o’ hame-comin’ 
folk wi’ baith captain an’ crew, for as he lookit round wi’ a beamin’ 
face, the gay lads tossed their caps in the air, an’ gave three ringin’ 
cheers—ane for the captain, ane for the ship, an’ ane for the lucky 
first foot ; for ye ken it’s the dark-haired that aye carries luck. 

* Rnough—enough my lads,” the captain cried, laughin’ merrily as he 
spake, ‘‘ ye maunna crack yer voices ere ye gang on shore, or what will yer 
sweethearts say? they'll be thinkin’ ye’re no’ the same lads that a few 
years back wiled their hearts awa’ wi’ yer singin’ the sweet auld songs 
a Scottish lassies luve. Tor there’s nane o’ ye, my men, that can count 
sae mony years o’ banishment as I,’”—he added, wi’ graver voice, liftin’ 
his cap as he spoke; ‘But God be thanked, hame’s come at last! for twenty 
years I’ve wearied for this day; the verie day, the verie day,” he murmured. 
“‘An’ noo for the dream o’ years—a mither’s pardoning kiss!’ the dark 
stranger whispered sae saftly to himsell that nane could hear but the 
little lad. 

The boat was manned—it swung below ; the captain stood at the open 
gangway; when lo! frae the centre o’ the town rang out o’er the waters a 
ery that curdled the blood to hear! A cry as if 0’ some hounded beast, an’ 
yet wi’ a shrilly woman’s tone; wild—wild wi’ despair an’ agony. A 
strange and awfu’ cry—'twas never heard again! a’ husht—then came a 
fierce exultin’ shout, hoarse voices terrible to hear, an’ then—against the 
fair blue sky, blottin’ out a’ its brightness an’ beauty—heavily, slowly rose 
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a pillar o’ lurid smoke, spreadin’—aye, spreadin’ like a pall abune the 
toun. An’ there it clung, coilin’ an’ wreathin’ about like some phantom 
shape, that wadna be shaken aff. 

The wonderin’ crew lookit the ane on the ither, an’ then they lookit to 
the toun. 

Under his breath the captain spoke: he asked o’ the little lad, could he 
tell them aught? What meaned yon fearfu’ cry, the savage shout, an’ the 
hideous smoke, that lookit like a thing o’ dread. 

The puir boy trembled in every limb, an’ ower his whitened cheek the 
hot tears ran like rain; three times he tried to speak, but nae sound came 
frae his lips. At last, wi’ a shudder, he spake—his brow knitted, an’ his 
sma’ hands clenched. 

“Oh, that I were a mon! I wad hae quenched that fire wi’ my bluid! 
I wad hae hurled back i’ the cowards’ throats their wicked lees! Shame 
on them for men! to lay their hands on a puir lane woman, withouten a 
friend on earth! bowed down wi’ sorrow an’ dule. Nae evil had 
she ever dune; lanely and puir she’d nane to care for, nane wha 
cared for her. Whyles I hae passed her house; she’d wile me in, an’ 
then she’d stroke an’ kiss my hair; she said my locks were bonnie, an’ 
that they minded her o’ ane she hadna seen for mony years—she micht 
see never mair! 

“But oh, yestreen they seized her; her sma’ white hands they binded 
fast wi’ cruel ropes. I fought for her; I wad hae dee’d for her; but oh, 
Thad nae strength; they thrust me aside, an’ said I should be whippit 
for a fule-bairn, for daurin’ to fecht against the law !” 

The boy covered his face wi’ his hands an’ sobbit as if his heart wad 
break. But the stranger captain’s face grew deathly white, an’ when he 
spoke his voice was changed an’ broken. 

“What wicked lees did they say o’ her? an’ what—what was her 
name ?” 

The little lad was frighted at the tone, he lookit up, an’ slowly said— 

“They ca’ed her a witcH! but, Sir, *twas a wicked lee. Had one 
strang arm been there to fecht for her, puir Grizel had na dee’d.” 

The stranger grippit the boy’s arm as if his fingers had been o’ iron; 
huskily he gasped out— 

“ What name, what name, my child? for pity, say what name?” 

Quiverin’ frae heid to fit, the tall strang man bowed down his ear to 
the mouth o’ the little lad. 

A whisper came—but on the husht deck a’ euld hear— 

It was his mither’s name. 


* % sk % % % 
Bairns, I hae seen (God grant ye never may) a ship gae down in port. 


In a’ her pride an’ bravery, wi’ sails outspread“an’ gaily deckit out wi’ 
flags, on, on she sailed richt gallantly—when on the instant a sound was 
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heard unlike a’ ither sounds—a’ was despair an’ death! An unseen rock 
had struck her, she reeled an’ foundered, bairns! She gaed down into the 
sea, a’ standin’—masts, and spreaded sails, an’ flutterin flags, an’ a’ the 
wealth 0’ joyous livin’ hearts within ! 

*Twas even sae wi’ him; the stranger Captain reeled at that ane whis- 
pered word. The cauld waves o’ despair had sucked up the ane hope o’ 
his life. He bowed down in his great agony, an’ then—he stood upright. 

Catchin’ the young lad in his arms, he strained him tenderly to his 
heart, wi’ tremblin’ lips he kissed the curly locks, where his mither’s kiss 
had lain—then said, wi’ a solemn tone— 

“Gang hame, my bairn, an’ straight kneel doun at yer livin’ mither’s 
knee, an’ ask Heaven’s grace to make you aye her comfort, an’ her joy. 
Unto my dyin’ day I'll pray for you, dear lad ; God an’ gude angels be wi’ 
you, for yer luve to her that’s gane! Fareweel, my little lad.” 

An’ he catched frae aff his ain neck a chain, wi’ a watch o’ gowd, an’ 
thrust them into the laddie’s hands. An’ then he turned to his crew, that 
wi’ pityin’ looks were standin’ near. 

“My faithfu’ lads—I’m wae to think o’ grievin’ ony heart this day ; 
but ye ken a’! The hope o’ my haill life wrecked in the hour, gaed doun in 
port; aye, lads, gaed doun in port.—Hame have I nane—the land-breeze 
chokes me—I maun awa, awa whar nae landsmon’s voice can win. But 
as ye list, gang forward still—mony or few—we’ll part gude friends—ye 
hae been faithfu’ lads, an’ ilka ane shall hae at partin’ a double wage.” 

A minute past—then swiftly, silently, but a’ thegither, as if at the 
boatswain’s ca’, the brave lads ran to the capstan, an’ ilka mon put his 
hand to the spokes, an’ lookit round whar the captain stood. 

A flush o’ glad surprise lightened ower his deathly cheek, an’ sudden 
drops gleamed frae his ee’n an’ slowly rolled doun his face. There was 
nac need o’ words on ither side; he bent his heid wi’ a touchin’ grace to 
his leal an’ generous crew. 

Wi’ nae ither sound than the ratt’lin’ chain, an’ the steady tramp o’ the 
men, the anchor was quickly weighed. The sorrowfw’ boy gaed doun alane 
the ship’s side to his boat. 

Like the flitterin’ wings o’ a startled bird, the white sails o’ the vessel 
sune spread out; amaist like a phantom ship she glided awa; still nae 
sound heard—but the wind o’erhead, an’ the wash o’ the waves below— 
while on the silent deck a strong mon paced, wrestlin’ wi’ his agony 

In his sma’ boat, rockin’ to an’ fro’, lang time, the lad gazed after the 
lessening ship, till, like a dark speck it passed awa’, an’ never mair was seen. 


* * * & ¢ cd 


I hae tellt you a true tale, bairns—yon’s the gowd watch an’ chain 
that Robbie Jeffrey gied to the little lad—for Tam was my faither, bairns. 
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THE HILLS OF LONDON, 


BY DR. DORAN, F.S.A, 


Tue bill of the old Ambigu theatre one night tempted me from the well- 
frequented Boulevard; and I entered that popular house, not only to see 
“Les Faussaires,”’ but to meekly learn something of the customs and morals 
of England, as the instruction is vouchsafed by those competent professors, 
the dramatic authors of France. 

They certainly astounded me on this particular occasion. I obtained 
some knowledge of the habits and manners of my countrymen which were 
entirely novel to me. I ventured, once, to observe to a very fierce-looking 
gentleman in the stall on my right hand, that the colouring was a little 
loaded,” as artists say, and that the tone was surely a trifle exaggerated ; 
but as he, with courtesy very slightly candyed, intimated that I was “ per- 
fectly in the error,” I became silent, and slightly addicted to doubt 
whether I had ever deen in England. 

In “ Les Faussaires,” or ‘‘ The Forgers,” I found a peer of the realin 
and a manufacturer of counterfeit money in close partnership! The peer 
resided in a castle backed by a hill, overlooking a valley, at the convenient 
distance of two miles from London. From this valley, over the hill, up to 
the castle gate, the shepherds and shepherdesses, in transparent suits and 
monster nosegays, trooped merrily, to congratulate the lord’s daughter on 
her saint’s-day. The coiner, I discovered living in a wild pass between 
two mountains, adjacent to a very gloomy-looking stronghold, the whole 
accompanied by characteristic demoniacal and melo-dramatic music; with 
a plot and denouement thoroughly to match. 

I glanced at my sharp neighbow when the curtain fell on the final 
tableau, and deferentially inquired if the author of the piece was still living. 
“If he lives yet |” was the reply, “ Always, always !” 

Well, I thought,—a man unfortunate enough to live always, may be 
pardoned for any absurdity he may think proper to commit. “ It is really 
absurd,” I nevertheless remarked, “ to represent such things as happening 
in England—in these present times too!” He would not yield the point. 
“When you shall return in your country,” said he, “seek! you shall see 
if the author says true.” 

I did return, in a very uncomfortable state of mind. I did seek ; many 
were the weary miles I walked and rode; and numerous were the omnibus 
drivers whose lives I put in peril from apoplexy, in such unextinguishable 
laughter did they indulge, when they heard the nature of my voyages of 
discovery. Perseverance, however, met with its usual reward. If I did 
not find what the author had in his mind’s eye, I came upon localities 
that answered his description. Just two miles from London, I found 
the baronial mansion of the Hollands, with Norrmive Huuu behind it, and 
Acton Vale visible in the distance. Shepherd’s Bush, I thought, would 
supply the pastoral people who went trippingly up the hill to greet the 

G 
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young lady whose sire maintained his state by sharing profits with a 
coiner ! 

The retired whereabout of this latter individual caused me infinitely 
more trouble; but I was not to be baffled; and I think that gentleman 
may fairly be entered in the next year’s Directory. Between the hills 
formed by Skinner-street and Snow H111, there are two dreary houses which 
have been tall ruins as Jong as I can remember anything in London. As 
nobody would ever suspect anybody of living there, it would be the most 
suitable locality that can be imagined for a person with illegal propensities, 
and a desire, like Mr. Turner’s, to be considered as residing anywhere but 
in the house where he did tabernacle. As I was considering the matter, 
a brass band of German boys clashed into hideous epigrams on sound ;— 
there was the “ symphonie infernale!” As I turned away, I beheld the 
frowning outline of Newgate stronghold developing itself before me. I 
could hardly doubt but that I had done the French melo-dramatic 
author wrong. I had asserted to my neighbour, in the stalls of the 
Ambigu, that there were no hills in or about London; and now, in the 
course of my researches, I had not only discovered the very mountains 
that looked so picturesque in his drama, but that among the many features 
of our Metropolis might be reckoned its urban HIL.s, 

In this respect our Augusta excels Rome herself. The Imperial City 
sat on as many hills as Iris displayed colours in her bow. But what 
are seven hills for a seat? JI walk over London, and I find her 
gloriously seated on more than three-times seven. Leigh Hunt first 
pointed out the fact that in every street in the City there is, at least, one 
tree. That tree is the survivor or the successor of the many that once 
covered the hill-sides when Druids and Druidesses were of the ‘ upper 
ten thousand” in society, and only left the London hills to go and gather 
mistletoe in Oak-town (or Acton) Vale. 

A morning’s walk over these eminences may not be so bracing or so 
fragrant as it used to be in the days of Pre-Roman London. The pro- 
spect may not be so extensive ; the peril is much the same—differing only 
in quality. The retrospects are, however, as extensive as the prospects were 
wont to be; and as for the romantic dangers of the way,—for the robber 
who met your sire to the face, you have the petty-larceny rascal who 
strips you quietly in the street, or the more majestic villain, who in the 
root and branch “ banks,” on or behind some of these very hills, ruin you 
and your family. 

It is on the old hill-sides I encounter the gracious company with whom 
I would fain have you consort this April morning. Do you feel reluctant 
and look incredulous, when we turn to the summit, for instance, of DowGatTE 
Hiti? You see all dull, and dreary, and dismal before you; but look 
through those present mists into the bright past. Ah, now you smile! 
You recognize that heroic sailor of old who burnt the King of Spain’s 
beard. As he walks away from his house, he waves his hand to the 
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loved faces behind the flowers in the window above. Yes, you are touched, 
and rightly, as he passes before us, and returns our greeting. Like a 
sunny spot abiding for ever, is the memory of Drake, on Dowgate Hill. 

It is only astep hence to CotteGEe Hii1. The College of St. Spirit and 
St. Mary is no longer there, but the spirit of Dick—nay, of Sir Richard 
Whittington, is. He has just laid the first stone ; and how happy he looks 
as he himself pours out the Gascony wine, and asks his friends to pray 
God speed !” to the edifice. The College has been transferred to Hien- 
cate Hi11—no unapt place for Sir Richard to walkin. You point to that 
amazingly fine gentleman who is lounging in the sun on the west side of 
the street, humming an air, as he runs a comb through his huge campaign- 
perriwig! That is the second and last of the Villiers, Dukes of Bucking- 
ham. Thus he walks of a morning; and he is worth looking at. How 
picturesquely he “poses” himself in front of that elegant mansion of his 
After all, I cannot say of this George what Reresby said of his father— 
“ He was the finest gentleman, both for person and wit, I think I ever saw.” 

And now :—Well, I will not insist on your turning up Gartick Hr. 
It smells, so you fancy, of the old and unpleasant root. Be it so; but 
mark those bright-eyed maidens who make way for those men laden with 
faggots. How the eyes flash at the unwelcome gallantry of these fellows ! 
’ The woodmen are likely fellows too! Why do the light-kilted nymphs so 
shun, so scorn them? ‘Because the churls are servants of the Pewterers’ 
Company, and that Company holds one or two estates on condition of 
always finding the faggots wherewith to burn poor heretics. You under- 
stand whither the wood is going, and why the sullen wenches scorn the 
bearers of such ware. 

We have other company on Fisn Street Hitz. There, the Black 
Prince and his brilliant wife Joan, keep household in a palace worthy of the 
Arabian Nights. She is, perhaps, a little too weighty for that slight 
palfrey ; but wait till you see her ride from here to find refuge near St. 
Andrew at Hill. Poor Joan, as she grew in widowhood and great sorrow, 
grew obese. She was, in truth, puffed up with grief; and when she was 
last carried, in a litter, from the old home of splendour on Fish Street Hill, 
no two palfreys could well have stood beneath the weight. 

There was a time when other great persons rode from the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘Tower, westward, up and down hill; but it made all the differ- 
ence in life to them, whether on reaching a certain point they proceeded 
by Snow and Hoxisorn Hits, or by that of Lupcare. The latter 
sometimes led to the block in Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Westminster Yard ; 
but it more’ frequently took the wayfarer to Westminster Palace and accep- 
table greetings,—whereas, by the other hills, a man who was the chief 
object of interest in a procession from the Tower, seldom went to any other 
exaltation but that to be had at Tyburn! So went Lord Badlesmere, 
because his obstinate wife, in his absence, would not surrender his Kentish 
Castle of Leeds to Queen Isabella. So went, subsequently, Queen 
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Isabella’s younger friend, Edmund Mortimer. So went bonny Lady 
Hungerford—that pretty and petulant Agnes, who in a fit of impatience 
poisoned her husband Sir Edward, and swung for it, like the ugliest of 
felons. It would take a volume to tell the names only of all the villains 
whose passage down Snow and up Holborn Hills was demonstration clear 
of their having achieved that “ greatness” which Fielding has so happily ) 
illustrated. Look, through your fingers if you will, at the solemn spectacle! 
Generally speaking, it had little of solemnity in it. The heroes of the day 
were often on good terms with the mob, and jokes were exchanged between 
the men who were going to be hanged and the men who deserved to be. 
There they pass, from the Tower, or any one of the City prisons to the 
triangular erection on “ Deadly Never-Green.” There pass Southwell, 
the sweet versifier; and Felton, the assassin of Buckingham; and five of the 
three-score-save-one who signed away the life of Charles I. ; and victim after 
victim of Titus Oates; and John Smith, the burglar of Queen Anne’s time, 
the only unlucky individual who ever really came to life after being duly 
executed at Tyburn. And there, amid the greetings and clamour of a 
quarter of a million of people, passes, smilingly, that hideous young 
murderer Jack Sheppard, whom the brightest talent cannot polish-up into 
ahero. And there is the doubly hideous Jonathan Wild, uttering Amen 
as he picks the chaplain’s pocket of a corkscrew—if the treacherous coward 
had enough of the energy of evil left to allow of his committing that last 
felony. A nobleman follows him, Lord Ferrers, gaily dressed in his 
wedding-suit ; then, a nobleman’s servant, who for small pilfering suffered 
the same penalty that his ‘ betters” did for murder. Lord Harrington’s 
man rode over the London hills to Tyburn, in a frock of blue and gold, 
with a white cockade in his hat, as a continual assertion of his innocence. 
That reverend gentleman who succeeds is the very pink of fashionable 
preachers, Dr. Dodd. He had long lain hid in the house known as Good- 
enough House, at the corner of Gunnersbury-road and Brentford-lane ; 
and for robbing the Reverend Doctor Bell, the old Princess Amelia’s chap- 
lain, in front of that very house, that remarkably handsome young highway- 
man with sixteen ribands at the knees of his breeches, is going also to 
“the three-square stilt at Tyburn,” whither Dodd followed him. 

It is too dreary a matter to register ever so small a number of those who 
wore the Tyburn tippet, even though they went over the hills applauded 
by George Selwyn, or accompanied by Boswell, as Hackman was, who 
murdered Miss Reay, out of too frantic love. Many a man went the same 
ride because he was too clever to be honest; and many a woman too, 
beside that bonny Lady Hungerford. For some of these latter a man may 
reasonably sigh ; and a woman may cry, “God ha’ mercy!” at seeing the 
Holy Maid of Kent passing to death up Holborn Hill, or poor Elizabeth 
Grant, like-doomed for trying to save an innocent man from the same destiny. 
These Tyburn rides closed for ever on the 7th of November, 1783; and, 
indeed, Snow and Holborn Hills have better flowers of memory than these. 
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Tn a garden behind his house, on the latter hill, Gerard the herbalist grew 
many a rare plant; and near the same locality dwelt and moved more great 
men than I have space to chronicle. A man, as famous as the most 
renowned of them all, passed quietly away, on the neighbouring hill, to 
live for ever in all true men’s hearts—namely, Bunyan, who in the year of 
our Great Revolution, died at the house of his friend Strudwick the grocer, 
“at * the Star,’ on Snow Hill.” 

What a graceful carriage has he who pauses on that hill, struck by the 
beauty of a picture which is exposed for sale. That graceful, cavalier-like 
gentleman is Van Dyck, and he is in admiration at the work before him. 
It is by an obscure artist, whom Van Dyck’s unselfishness will help to 
celebrity and fortune. The Fleming has learnt the name of the artist, and 
he is hastening down the hill to Dobson’s poor garret as rapidly as he can 
advance, in keeping with the gracefulness of carriage which Van Dyck 
never forgot, on whatever mission he might be bent. 

On a hill, not very far from this, another artist died—the English 
Lantara—who loved the bowl better than the brush, and who, despite 
nature, his friends, and all happy chances, would not be great. On Eyre- 
STREET HILL, in a miserable sponging-house, at little more than the age of 
forty, died George Moreland, an artist who painted a pig so inimitably 
well, that when he had to limn a donkey it invariably was marked by some 
‘ piggish characteristic. I have called him the English Lantara, but he 
lacked the sentiment that sometimes flashed over the Frenchman—thanks 
to the self-sacrificing woman who loved, though she could not save 
him. And Moreland’s English Burgundy was only fourpence a quart ! 

Tower HI. is, perhaps, the most important of all the eminences of our 
beloved London. It is a satisfaction to thfik that at least no fewer great 
personages have quietly lived than have suddenly and violently died here. 
That finely-wigged Buckingham, to whom I introduced you on Dowgate 
Hill, often walked over hither to consult a conjuror—a fellow who, when 
Felton bought, at the cutler’s shop at the top of the hill, for a shilling, the 
knife with which he killed the Duke’s father, was perfectly ignorant whose 
doom was impending. William Penn was born on this hill, in a house 
close to London Wall. I question if the place can boast a better name. 
Of the Tower Olympus, Penn is the Jupiter Maximus. Forty-four years 
subsequently, that is, in 1685, there was a poet lying dead, of starvation 
it is said, in an upper room of the tavern called the “ Bull.” His name 
was Otway, and at the time of his lying there Betterton, that noble 
founder of the Stage after the Restoration, was wringing tears from the 
public, not for the famished poet on Tower Hill, but at his own fictitious 
griefs in “ Venice Preserved.” 

I will not meddle with the long list of noble and brave sufferers who 
have encountered death, less because of actual crime deserving such extremity, 
than for political reasons which could not otherwise receive satisfaction. The 
first English peer who suffered death on the scaffold was Waltherof, Earl 
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of Northumberland, in the reign of William the Conqueror. The last 
lord, indeed the last person, beheaded in this country, was Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, in the reign of George II. Between these extremes the 
noblest example was that given by Strafford, who went to his doom rather 
like a general advancing to victory than a condemned man about to be 
dealt with by the headsman. 

Of all the semi-grim spectacles exhibited on this Hill, not including 
the whipping of Oates and Dangerfield, from here to Tyburn and back, 
the most singular was the semi-sort of execution done yearly on Lord 
Castlemaine, Sir Henry Mildmay, and Squire Wallop, who had sat among 
the judges of Charles I., but had not signed his sentence. They were 
condemned to be imprisoned, and to be taken annually, each in a separate 
sledge, by Snow Hill and Holborn Hill, to the gallows at Tyburn; after 
sitting imsight of which for a certain time, they were brought back to the 
Tower. Such a scene, on each anniversary of the sentencing the King, 
made a fine popular holiday for the ‘‘ Commonwealth-men ” of the purlieus 
through which the unlucky gentlemen were dragged. 

The most touching reminiscence I can recall to mind, connected 
with Tower Hill, is furnished by Lady Raleigh. She had been forbidden 
by James to enter the prison where he kept caged so noble a bird as 
Raleigh. ' While the prisoner remained there, she might be seen, with her 
children, grouped in despair, and hopelessly gazing on the cold, cruel walls - 


beyond the moat. 

At the best of times and gayest of seasons, Tower Hill must have been 
rather a depressing locality. Contrast therewith, LupGate HILL, joyous 
with gallant Bowyers, before the pert Mercers drove them out—joyous, but 
with its saddening aspects too. ‘There was the prison, whither the broken 
meat was carried from the Corporation table, to support the hungry debtors. 
What says the “ City Madam” to Luke?— 


* Did our charity redeem thee out of prison, 
When the sheriff’s basket and the broken meat 
Were your festival’s exceedings !” 


Extravagance in merchants was the certain road to Ludgate; but Love 
sometimes found a remedy. When Sir Stephen Forster was begging alms 
through the grating, of passers-by, the discerning eyes of a rich and sym- 
pathizing widow fell on the handsome but honest fellow, and falling, 
pitied him. She heard his case—one of debt—and asked what sum would 
free him. It was large, but neither above her means, nor too much for 
her resolution. She set him free, and left him to woo her, all ready to be 
won. Fancy what a man should be to a woman who gives him liberty, 
ennobles him by love, and dowers him like a prince—and such man was 
Stephen to his Agnes. As long as the prison lasted, the debtors there 
owed many a boon to the knight and his lady, by whom funds were left 
for the especial purpose of relieving wants which had their sympathy. 

Outside the gate, just at the middle of the hill, the dangerous rebel 
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Wyatt made his last effort to overthrow Queen Mary, and was foiled. He 
sat down, bewildered, for a few moments, on a stone opposite the Belle 
Sauvage yard—a spot still distinctly recognizable. The hill was never in 
greater turmoil than on that day, but the turbulent promoter ‘of it was 
caught, beheaded, and quartered ; and some of his mutilated limbs were set 
up on another hill, then in a country district, and which still retains its 
ancient rustic and fragrant name—Hay Hit, near Berkeley Square. This 
hill belonged to the Crown, and was a rare place for highwaymen. 

Let us hie, for a moment, back to the City. We must, at least, glance 
at Corn Hitt. When corn had ceased to be sown and was only sold there, 
the hill became the very Paradise of tailors, whose happiness was only 
marred by the intrusiveness of the neighbouring Franciscans, and the im- 
pertinence of certain swash-buckler soldiers, to and fro, between the hill and 
the Tower. The former were sadly exacting of alms from the tailoys’ wives ; 
and the latter, when not paying compliments to the tailors’ pretty daughters, 
were ever and anon running away with the tailors’ apprentices. Do not 
stop, nor cry Haro! upon that light-limbed young fellow who has just 
bolted, capless, from his master’s shop, for there is the making of a most 
gallant soldier in him. Europe learned to confess as much; and England 
may ever be proud at the breaking of his indentures by an aspiring tailor- 
lad, who has left the enduring name and fame of matchless Sir John Hawk- 
wood. Cornhill may be equally, yet diversely, proud of this notable boy 
who would not live, and of another who was born and long contented to 
dwell, there—Gray! Soldier and Poet; with these two celebrities Cornhill 
may be proudly satisfied; compared with these, the glories of the Tun, 
the Quintain, the Conduit, and the Standard, sink into insignificance. 

Better Cornhill’s boast of the poet, alone, than that of LauRENcE 
PouLtney H111 of possessing honest Dick Glover, that other poet, in whose 
Leonidas there are, nevertheless, some noble lines. Harvey, however, lived 
here with his mercantile brothers, Daniel and Eliab, who listened to his 
stories of Edgehill, which they comprehended more clearly than they did 
his theory of the circulation of the blood. Do you perceive that woman 
going in to Laurence Poultney church, to be married to Tom Radford the 
farrier? The cold February morning of 1633 only brightens the red bloom 
on the young woman’s cheek. She enters, hilarious Nan Clarges; she 
returns, Mrs. Radford: and as they pass along the hill, unconscious Tom 
Radford is little aware that he has got for a wife a future Duchess—consort 
of Monk, Duke of Albemarle. No hill-side church in the country ever sent 
forth a more robust or uproariously happy couple than the farrier and his 
wife—thus coupled at Laurence Poultney Hill. 

Nearly a century later, there issued from the church of St. Mary-at- 
Hit, Billingsgate, as stately a pair as Court could have formed and 
Billingsgate seldom saw. In this case, it was another poet of whom this 
ity hill boasts. It was not the place of his birth, but it compensated for 
that by being the locality of his marriage. The couple have chosen a May 
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morning of 1731; yet the May of his life is over; he is fifty, certainly, 
but he is in the May of his fame—the glory of his “ Night Thoughts” has 
even yet to come, for though he has achieved much, his work is yet 
incomplete. And so, he hands to her coach, his wife, a Colonel’s widow, 
but an Earl’s daughter, Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl of Lich- 
field. The lady ?—nay; I must decline that question of age—cross over 
by Perer’s Hrx1, where the Master of the Revels once held office, to 
Doctors’ Commons, and the desired knowledge may there be gained. 

The last of the City hills which remains to be named is the almost 
obsolete one, as regards the Ail, and the not savoury one, as regards the 
name,—PuppLE Dock Hi; but Lucia, in Epsom Wells, declares that 
she would “rather be Countess of Puddle Dock than Queen of Sussex ;” 
so it may be supposed to have possessed some rare town attractions in by- 
gone days. It has dignity enough in the fact, that the house which 
Shakespeare possessed in Blackfriars, abutted on the street leading down 
the hill to “ Puddle Wharf,’—‘‘ right against the King’s Majesty’s Ward- 
robe.” If the house of Archimedes was held sacred at the sacking of 
Syracuse, shall not Shakespeare’s house preserve from disrespect the whole 
district of Puddle Dock and its hill ? ‘ 

I have called Puddle-dock the last of the City eminences, for LAMBETH 
HIx1, near Doctors’ Commons, is scarcely deserving the appellation, and is 
memorable for nothing, save that the ancient Company of Blacksmiths once 
had a hall there. Beyond the limits of the City I have already noticed Hay 
Hill. Further west, we come to ConstTituTIon HIL1, the only elevation 
of that sort ever ascended by Glover, the poet, beyond the limits of old 
London Wall. For this slight acquaintance with Nature, Thomson denied 
the claims of Glover to be considered a poet; but Thomson’s own inter- 
course with Nature was not very extensive. He imagined some of the 
most picturesque descriptions in his Seasons while gazing through a dull 
window in a dark London street; and, though so near to Richmond Hill 
when residing at Kew, seldom went thither; preferring to lounge, lazily, 
in his own garden, his hands deep sunken in the pockets of his threadbare 
dressing-gown, from which he did not take them, as he walked up to the 
ripening peaches on the wall, and bit from them their sunniest sides, leaving 
hideous wrecks to be devoured by the wasps ! 

ConstituTION HLL was once a walk for a King. Charles IT. would 
not be dissuaded therefrom by his brother James, who considered it a 
perilous place for a solitary monarch; which it never proved to be till such 
peril was least likely, and assault on a monarch least justifiable. Twenty 
years have elapsed since the lunatic, Oxford, mad to be famous or infamous, - 
made the disloyal attempt which cost him his life-long liberty. 

The suburban hills, over-looking or adjacent to London, are more 
familiar to most of us than many of those between Temple Bar and 
Bishopsgate. They only deserve the courtesy of being named. HiGHuGaTz 
HI.u is not so worthy of reverence, in my opinion, for the hermits who 
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used to sit there and levy toll on horsemen (those Highgate hermits were 
the licensed fathers of all turnpike-keepers), nor even for Richard 
Whittington, nor for the good monks of St. Anthony, who tended on 
the lepers in the Hill hospital, nor for any of the brave men and true who 
have tabernacled upon it, as it is worthy of respect for the reason that 
Andrew Marvel there kept his modest home. So, Hampstgeap HI. has 
been a “place consecrate,” in the minds of many, less because of the 
* persons of quality’ who once disported on its side than for the brother- 
hood of what was called, in cruel scorn, the ‘Cockney Poets,” who, 
freshened by the breezes on the hill, turned inspired thoughts into words 
that shall live for ever. Even Primrosz HILL, which uncivil topo- 
graphers sometimes designate as a “hillock,” must have this word of 
protest against the degradation. Of all the elevations near the capital, it 
is the least changed since it first. grew there, over the honoured bones, per- 
haps, of some great Keltic king! Except that it is not so remote now as 
in the days of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey’s murder, this little, swelling 
territory, the property of Eton College, has undergone little variation. All 
around is changed, to its very foot ; but the fair on its sides is as frolic- 
some a festival as of yore; and that loud preacher, and dark, listening 
crowd on the summit, might be taken, at a short distance, for an eager 
puritan and a heeding audience, very well satistied on the point of Grace. 

On the other hand, cross the “country” towards Kensington, and 
mark what havoc or improvement has been effected upon the hills there. 
Sir Baptist Hicks would look in vain for the noble avenue of elms which 
once led from the high road up to the portals of Campden House. Queen 
Anne might look out from her upper windows as of old, but she would not 
discern, as she could then, the distant Surrey Hills. Still, Sir Baptist and 
Her Majesty would know something of their old house. Would it be so 
with the young Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who, before he became 
King, the third and not the most popular of that name, was Lord of the 
Manor of Notrine Hitu? If Ais Highness could present himself at the 
“gate” there, he would be sadly perplexed, after paying his toll, and 
passing through. He might ride down the whole length of his Mons 
Nodosus, to the farther extremity of the Royal Crescent, but no one would 
be competent to answer his inquiry as to the whereabout of his once 
rustic cottage, in which His Highness refreshed himself when he came 
hither “a hawking.” Those were his happy and innocent days, when his 
heart was as light as the feather in his cap, and its pulses gallopped as 
merrily as the palfrey which bore him from Tower Royal down to the 
fields and brakes spreading away towards Harrow and Hampstead. Upon 
that hill I leave young Richard, the first of its royal lords, and the only 
one whose memory is associated with old, merry days, with hawk and 
hound over “ Knotting Manor.” 
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THE NEED OF SANITARY KNOWLEDGE 
TO WOMEN, 


BY MRS. MERRIFIELD, 


[It is not, as yet, generally known that a Society exists under the name of the 
“Lapres’ Sanirary Association,” having for its leading object the promotion of 
HEALTH, by communicating knowledge, far and near, concerning the principles by 
which it may be obtained and preserved. The “ Association” has patronesses, and a 
eommittee composed entirely of ladies; an “ editing committee,” consisting of six 
medical doctors; honorary secretaries, acting secretaries, &c. Those who desire 
further information as to its plan and proceedings, may apply to the Secre- 
tary, 14.4, Cavendish-square. Much does not appear to have been done, pro- 
bably from want of adequate funds ; but several valuable tracts have been printed 
for gratuitous circulation, the purport of which will be sufficiently explained 
by the titles of some of them: “The Worth of Fresh Air,” “The Use of Pure 
Water,” “How to Save Infant Life,” “ Power of Soap and Water.” Of these 
tracts the society have issued seventy-six thousand, chiefly, we presume, among the 
humbler orders; while lectures have been given, at the South Kensington 
Museum, by Dr. Farre and Dr. Lankester, to the upper classes, who must, for a 
time at least, be the almoners of this wise and true charity. Some branch societies 
have been formed; we hope that part of the plan will be greatly extended; for 
hence must arise its efficient working. Other arrangements have been made, or 
are in progress, for giving due effect to the purposes of the Association. Good 
incaleulable may be achieved by its means, but its means are obviously restricted, 
and the results are to be looked for in the future rather than the present. 

The subject seemed peculiarly suited to this Magazine. We applied, therefore, 
toa lady, who has been one of the most active members of the Association, for 
such material as her experience enabled her to supply—one who has done much in 
many ways for the benefit of her sex; her views we present to the reader.—Eb. | 


THe Sanitary movement, now gradually developing itself into a most 
important social science, is entirely of modern growth. It has arisen out 
of the investigations of thinking men into the causes of disease—especially 
ef epidemic diseases—and death. Their investigations led to the conclu- 
sion that the greater part of these diseases, and of the mortality they 
eccasion, are the result of preventable causes. The next step was 
to ascertain these causes. ‘The first and greatest cause was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be a general ignorance of the laws of health 
pervading all classes, from the peer to the peasant. The progress of 
the cholera, in its march from east to west, awakened in intelligent minds 
a conviction that the scourge fell most heavily in ill-drained, and 
unhealthy districts ; and that its most numerous victims were among the 
debilitated, the intemperate, the dissolute, the dirty, and those who dwelt 
in foul air. Hence men were led to endeavour to arrest the progress of 
the disease by removal of the causes, and, by depriving it of thé’ foul food 
en which it gloated, literally to starve out the fiend. 

These remarks are no less applicable to fever than to cholera. Chemi- 
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cal science has long been brought to bear on the miasmatic causeseof dis- 
ease ; and it is now well known that in the putrifying matter of the streets, 
the air of fever-wards or of crowded lodging-houses, the miasma from 
marshy bogs or from the decomposition of vegetable substances, there 
arises a noxious gas, called sulphuretted hydrogen, often in combination 
with ammonia. This combination is called hydrosulphuret of ammonia, 
and possesses most deleterious properties. “If,” says Mr. Thompson in 
an address to the Aberdeen Ladies’ Sanitary Association, “a minute por- 
tion of this disgusting-looking viscous fluid be inserted in the veins of any 
animal, or if the vapour of it be inhaled by the nostrils, that animal soon 
dies, with all the symptoms of the worst fever.” To this Dr. Southwood 
Smith adds, “by varying the intensity and dose of the poison thus 
obtained, it is possible to produce fever of any type, endowed with any 
degree of mortal power.” Medical men have applied a new and ex- 
pressive name to diseases of this type, namely “ Filth-fevers,” and they 
tell us that these Filth-fevers occasion eighteen thousand preventable deaths 
in Great Britain every year. It should be mentioned, that although these 
fevers originate from the causes before enumerated, when once in a state 
of activity, they spread to surrounding districts, and endanger the lives of 
those who are living under more healthful conditions. Hence it will be 
seen how important it is that a knowledge of the laws of health should be 
disseminated among all classes, and that it is a duty incumbent upon every 
householder to become acquainted with these laws, and to see that they are 
observed in his own household. 

And it is here there is work for women of all ranks—work to which 
every woman should lend her hand, and aid to the utmost of her power. 
Not only is it necessary that she should be able to keep her house in a 
healthy condition, but that she should be able to bring up healthy children. 

But is the English matron qualified to do this? Has she been fitted 
for it by previous education? Is her own health such as to give to others 
confidence in her knowledge of the laws of health? Alas, no. Her attention 
has never been directed to these important points, and too frequently the 
state of her own health gives sure indications of the neglect of sanitary mea- 
sures. ‘The ill-health of English women has become almost proverbial, Each 
succeeding generation is found to be less strong—to use a mild form of 
expression—than the preceding. Why should this be so? Why should 
it be a fact, that although the duration of life is now longer than it was, 
there should be more ill-health? ‘The cause is probably to be looked for 
in the habits of the people; and it is not too much to suppose that the 
consequences of these habits may be traceable in their descendants. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to take a brief retrospective 
view of society in England, and endeavour to trace the influence of physical 
circumstances upon the health of successive generations. 

It would, for instance, be easy to see the causes of the plagues which 
formerly, at uncertain intervals, devastated this country, in the close and 
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undrained streets, in the low-pitched, unventilated rooms, the rush-strewn 
floors, and the want of personal cleanliness in the people. Even in the 
time of James I., it is related, that when the handsome George Villiers 
was sent up to London for the purpose of superseding the Earl of Somerset 
in the king’s favour, the queen, who introduced him to the king, first pre- 
pared him for presentation, by perfuming ‘x» ; r-on—a bath would no 


doubt have more effectually accomplished t!. obj et she had in view. 
It would also be easy to trace the » , «: and‘ 7 fevers, from which even 
royalty was not exempt, to the undre xc! inzeshes, and the low’situations 


of dwelling-houses, especially those of the gentry, which, for greater security, 
were often surrounded by a moat filled with water. Owing to the inability 
of procuring fresh provisions during many months of the year, and the 
consequent use of salted meats, the scurvy once prevailed in this country 
to a great extent. The improvements in agriculture have almost extermi- 
nated this dreadful disease, as the draining of the marshes and filling up of 
moats have greatly diminished agues. 

The same remarks apply to a still more terrible disease, the leprosy of 
Scripture, which during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries devastated 
Europe, and is generally supposed to have been introduced from the East 
by the Crusaders. So general was this plague of leprosy, that almost 
every town of note at that period had its Lazar-house, without the gates, 
where those afflicted with the disease were compelled to live and die. 

All these causes no doubt affected, to a considerable degree, the health 
of the community ; but in the middle of the seventeenth century, the disso- 
lute morals and intemperance of the Royalists, and the habit of drunkenness 
which pervaded all classes—even as recently as the reign of George III, 
perhaps, it may be said, as the Regency— exercised a material influence 
upon the national health. This was a period when people delighted in 
hunting, racing, and all kinds of robust sports; and it has been remarked 
that the diseases then prevalent were brief and acute in their nature, and 
frequent blood-letting was considered necessary ; indeed, during’ the early 
part of the present century it was -a common practice among country 
people to be bled every spring. ‘As late,” says a medical friend, a stre- 
nuous advocate for sanitary reform, “as the year 1836, I remember myself 
bleeding several persons, both towns-people and country people, at their 
own wishes, in the spring, for no disease.” 

Since the commencement of the present century, medical men have ob- 
served that the character of the prevalent diseases has altered; that the 
same treatment is no longer applicable, and that the symptoms accompany- 
ing them are those-of debility. Can this occasion surprise, when we reflect 
that the drunkard and the dissolute are known to have sickly offspring? 
Of a truth, the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, even to 
the third and fourth generation. 

With regard to the female part of the community, fashion, so early 
as the reign of William II., had introduced the pernicious practice of 
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using stiff, and frequently tight, stays. Yet, in spite of the pressure they 
exercised on the internal organs, and the weakening of the muscles of the 
trunk, the women of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—not to go 
back to a more remote date—were much more robust than their descend- 
ants of the present day. The reason is to be found in their habits of 
daily life. During the period alluded to, ladies took an active part in 
household affairs. Not only was the kitchen, the bakery, the brewhouse, and 
frequently the dairy, under their especial superveillance, but the thread for 
the family linen was spun in the house, stockings were knitted, and many 
other domestic operations were carried on in private houses, which the 
division of labour incident to the present day has transferred to towns. 
The life of a matron of those times was an active one. Besides the 
management of the house, she could dress wounds, prescribe after the 
fashion of the day for the common diseases of the country, and she could 
distil essences and strong waters. ‘The means of locomotion then in use 
contributed to render the Englishwoman robust. Carriages were rare, 
and where walking was out of the question, the common mode of travel- 
ling was on horseback, either on a side-saddle, or on a pillion, behind a 
male member of the family, or a groom. Even as recently as the year 
1825, this mode of travelling was common in the country districts 
of Devonshire ; the squire would ride to church with his little girl in 
front of him, and his wife on a pillion behind, holding fast to -her 
husband by a leather belt. Formerly, also, the wives and daughters of 
farmers would rise with the lark, and carry on horseback the butter they 
had churned, or the poultry they had reared, to a distant market-town, 
whence they would return in the evening with well-lined pockets, and 
panniers filled with shop goods. 

Generally speaking, our female ancestors were not much given to book- 
learning. The Bible, the family Receipt-book (in which specifics for pre- 
valent diseases alternate with directions for the composition of dainty 
dishes fit to set before a king), the Whole Duty of Man, with perhaps 
a volume or two of Sermons, constituted their library. The recreation of 
dancing was common to all classes : music was limited to the wealthy. 

Now all these things are changed—the spinning-wheel has disappeared ; 
the housewife purchases, not only the manufactured material for the family 
linen, but frequently also the different articles ready made. The 
higgler calls at each farmhouse for poultry and butter, which he disposes 
of at market, and the farmer’s daughter sits down and plays polkas on 
the piano. The domestic medicine-chest is mouldy for want of use; 
the still is cold; the country doctor rides his daily rounds, and the wine- 
merchant and chemist supply strong waters and medicines ; while railways 
have superseded the rougher conveyances of saddle-horse and pillion. 

With the increased facilities for education, and the attention paid to it, 
coupled also with the division of labour attendant on the extension of 
commerce, and the consequent diffusion of luxury among the upper 
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elasses, a great but gradual change has taken place in the habits of 
Englishwomen. The different style of building prevalent in towns, where 
houses make up in height what they want in breadth, no doubt contributed 
also in effecting such change ; for the kitchen is frequently separated by so 
many stairs from the parlour or drawing-room, that many matters which 
should be superintended by the mistress are now left to the servants. - So 
far, indeed, is this often carried, that the mistress is frequently given to 
understand that her presence in the kitchen is an intrusion which will not 
be tolerated. The active habits of our ancestors have been laid aside, and 
more sedentary ones introduced. 

During the first half of the present century little growing girls and 
young women might be seen seated on rigid forms, without backs, for 
many hours every day, in badly-ventilated school-rooms; their supple 
frames were encased in tight stiff stays, made with shoulder-straps ; 
their dresses cut low in the neck; henee, when they tried to ease their 
tortured frame by slipping out one shoulder from its confinement of straps, 
or by standing on one foot, the muscles of the back, weakened by want of 
use, were insufficient to support the spine in its proper position, and 
lateral curvature took place, followed in many eases by irretrievable bad 
health. While boys were allowed all kinds of physical exertion, girls were 
taught that active movements were unladylike ; they were to be quiet and 
graceful, and not to romp like boys. Sedentary pursuits were encouraged 
—they grew up delicate in health, and frequently deformed in person. 
Great stress was laid wpon the attainment of accomplishments of little or 
no use in the active business of life, while no instruction was given as to 
the functions of life, or the means of preserving the body in health. 

Such was, and is too frequently, the routine of school discipline. When 
the girl leaves school matters arenot much mended. If she marry, she too 
often enters upon life with indolent and luxurious habits and an enfeebled 
constitution, and brings into the world children, whom, from physical 
eauses, she is frequently incapable of nursing. The young wife is also 
generally quite ignorant of the proper management of infants. I have 
heard more than one young mother state that the first infant she ever saw 
undrest was her own. 

I appeal to the reader to decide whether a woman so circumstanced is 
fit to be entrusted with the bringing up of an infant. But this is a subject 
of so deep importance, so wide in its comprehensive bearings, that I dare 
not attempt to deal with it in the space to which I am limited. 

The more robust health of the working classes must be understood 
only as applying to those who lead active lives—a very large propor- 
tion of them. At the same time it must be mentioned, that the long 
school hours and sedentary habits, now usual in parochial and village 
schools, are producing upon the children of the lower orders the same 
ill-effeets as they have produced upon the females of the classes above 
them. Almost all these children, from seven years old and upward, 
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wear ready-made stays, stiff with whalebone as a coat of mail. They 
grow up pale and delicate, with narrow chests, small waists, flaccid 
muscles, and a tendency to hysteria. Happily for them, they are often 
removed from school at the age of twelve or fourteen, and placed in 
domestic service. If they are fortunate enough to get good places, 
wholesome food and plenty of exercise frequently restore them to robust 
health; and so, in time, they marry and become healthy mothers of 
children. One shudders to think what sufferings must be the lot of 
delicate girls apprenticed to the sedentary employment of dress-making, 
or whose feeble powers are overtaxed by hard work, long hours, and, 
perhaps, insufficient food. 

The above, then, I consider are some of the causes of the ill-health of 
Englishwomen. Let us now see how this ill-health, and the ignorance of 
sanitary laws by which it is always accompanied—for one cannot but think 
that if people knew what was right, they would act accordingly—operate 
upon the life and health of their offspring. 

Fearful pictures does the Registrar-General give us of infant mortality. 
But there are frequent sacrifices of infant life which happen at so early a 
period that they do not fall within the ken of the Registrar-General; and I 
have often observed, with regret, that many of my young acquaintances 
have had to lament the death of the first child. As they have at a later 
period had living and healthy children, one cannot but attribute in a great 
measure the first loss to mismanagement, or ignorance. Between thirty 
and forty years ago it was stated that, in Britain, of all the children born 
in one year nearly one-half died before they were two years old.* At the 
present time, out of every 100 children born in Britain, 30 die under five 
years of age; and, as the returns show, nearly all from preventable causes. 
The influence of external circumstances—such as drainage, ventilation, air, 
light, and food—is seen in the fact, that, among the wealthy classes, the 
mortality does not exceed 1 child in 30, during the first year; while 
among the working-classes and poor, itis 1in10.t Recent statistical tables 
show a small improvement in some localities; but there is room for much 
more. A great majority of infantile deaths arise from preventable causes :— 
ignorance of the laws of health, mismanagement, want of natural nutriment, 
carelessness, are among these causes. Here, again, man may be compared 
with quadrupeds to his own disadvantage. Seldom do the latter lose 
their young, except from accidents over which they have no control. As 
regards man, the chief of created beings, who arrogates to himself alone 
the power of reasoning, what information the Registrar-General furnishes 
us on this subject! It would occupy too much space were I to enumerate 
the youthful victims of disease in England during the year 1857. 


* In Sunderland the mortality of children is still 600 in the 1000; and at 
Newcastle 440 in the 1000. 
t “ Health and Comfort,” by Dr. Wyld, p. 11. 
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The numbers, it must be observed, represent the deaths only ; we have 
no means of knowing the]number who suffer from many of the assigned 
causes, and either eventually recover, or fall victims to diseases which find 
names in the Registrar-General’s reports. It is fearful to observe, that 
** suffocation” forms a regular item in the weekly reports. During the week 
ended January 22, 1861, the infant mortality in London, from this cause 
alone, was twelve. The deaths were, probably, all occasioned by over- 
laying in bed; the anterior cause of the catastrophe being it is feared, too 
frequently, drunkenness. 

As regards the preservation of infant life, the chances—setting apart 
those who perish from want of natural nutriment—are more in favour of the 
easy classes than of the poor. With the former there is more care, and 
comparatively less ignorance, and the children are not so liable to acci- 
dent ; neither are they likely to suffer from the privations to which the 
children of the poor are exposed. They have more of the great necessaries 
of life—pure water, pure air, light, and food; in general by far too little, 
in all cases, of the first three requisites ; often too much of the last. The 
want of all these necessaries among the poor is so patent, that medical 
men have little difficulty in ascribing the origin of the diseases which carry 
off the children of the poor to their true sources—bad drainage, bad 
ventilation, bad water, insufficiency of light, and improper or insufficient 
food. Among the poor one frequent cause of infant mortality is 
inflammation of the lungs. When this disease sets in, under the 
circumstances above mentioned, death is almost certain; whereas, in 
the model lodging-houses, where more favourable conditions exist, the 
disease is found to go through its regular course, and the child recovers. 
I was informed by a medical gentleman that in one street, inhabited 
chiefly by a population engaged in the fisheries, during twelve months he 
attended ten fatal cases of inflammation of the lungs among children. 

I have thus endeavoured to show the necessity of sanitary knowledge, 
especially to women. I have also shown how circumstances and habits, 
apparently remote, may have an influence, for good or for evil, upon the 
health of successive generations, and have pointed out some of the causes 
which may have induced the ill-health so generally ascribed to English 
women. I would now earnestly impress upon the women of England the 
urgent necessity of themselves taking measures to restore their own health, 
and to bring up healthy children ; bearing ever in mind the sage maxim, that 
prevention is better than cure. Let thera earnestly seek and obtain that 
knowledge of the laws of life and health which shall enable them to dis- 
charge conscientiously the sacred duty they owe to their families. I am 
aware that a prejudice existed formerly—I hope it exists no longer— 
against women acquiring such knowledge. It was considered not only 
unnecessary, but improper. It might have been added, ‘that there was 
a want of works calculated to convey to women the information they 
required without being mixed up with the description and treatnient of 
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diseases and unnecessary technicalities. Now, however, this want has been 
fully supplied: many excellent and cheap works on physiology and the 
vital functions have been issued, and there is no longer any excuse for 
ignorance on these important subjects. The question of the impropriety 
of such studies by women has long been disposed of. Years ago Dr. South- 
wood Smith had said “TI look upon that notion of delicacy which would 
exclude women from knowledge calculated in an extraordinary degree to 
open, exalt, and purify their minds, and to fit them for the performance of 
their duties, as alike degrading to those to whom it affects to show respect, 
and debasing to the mind that entertains it.” 

The timid, and perhaps the indolent also, shrink from these studies, 
fearing to incur the charge of being “ strong-minded women.” Strange, 
if what ought to be a recommendation, should be a term of reproach ! 

That is truly a weak, not a strong-minded woman, who, casting off 
the reserve of her sex, affects the dress and manners of men. ‘The really 
strong-minded woman, knowing her own place in society, and conscious 
of her responsibilities, will never fall into such errors. Wer strength 
consists in daring to do all that doth become a woman. 

This is the woman whose own works shall praise her; whose children 
shall rise up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her! 


SONG OF THE LARK IN THE CITY. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 


THE rainy mist was hanging low, 

Creeping slow— 

Creeping along the crowded street, 

Dulling the echo of busy feet, 

As the throngs passed by in a ceaseless flow, 
Hastening, hurrying, to and fro, 


Overhead was a sky of lead, 

Never a glimpse of blue to be seen— 
Never a gleam the clouds between— 
And my heart sank low with doubt and dread ; 
And thoughts of the morrow, 

Its care and sorrow, 

And the toil for daily bread, 

Filled my heart with a wild misgiving : 
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*‘ Without a friend to love or pity, 
All a:one in this crowded city— 
Where is the use of living ?” 


Trill—trill—trill ! 

The song of a lark 

Scattered the visions dreary and dark, 

And woke my heart with a thrill ! 

Poor little lark, in its tiny prison 

It chanted its sweet song over and over, 

As if it were only newly risen 

From the fields of emerald wheat and clover ; 
And the notes came pouring, 

Heavenward soaring — 

Up—-up—up ; 

As if the cup 

Of its happiness were overflowing, 

Out on the hills, with a fresh breeze blowing, 
And the sky to eastward redly glowing, 

In the bright green country far away, 

At the morn of a sunny summer day. 


Sorrow vanished—gloom was banished— 
Forgotten the dreary misty weather ; 

And long leagues off, where the corn was green, 
Up in the sunlight’s golden sheen, 

My heart and the lark were mounting together, 
High—high—high 

In the bright blue sky ! 


Trill—trill—trill ! 

And cheerily still 

The lark, in the midst of the busy city, 
Over and over sang its ditty ; 

Raising my soul like a holy beatitude : 

So, with all gratitude, 

Cheered and chastened, 

Onward I hastened, 

Blessing the bird for its merry song, 

That haunted my heart the whole day long. 
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Ir has been remarked to me, by a young man on the look-out for a wife, 
that the young ladies of the present day are too much alike, totally deficient 
in that variety which charms the eye in frippery and fancy-goods; 
and that, if he were to dash into society blindfold and choose a cara sposu 
at hap-hazard, the result would probably be as satisfactory as he is likely 
to find it with his eyes wide open. But the young ladies may congratulate 
themselves that they are not alone in this lamentable resemblance to each 
other ; for the remark of my friend is capable of much wider application than 
that which is palpable on the surface. English society generally is, nowadays, 
sadly deficient in variety. The bugbear it bows the knee to worship is 
one of Uniformity; and almost every moral, religious, or literary inno- 
vation which conforms not to the dicta of this bugbear, may be regarded 
by far-seeing men and women as a voluntary or involuntary protest against 
cant. There are certain stiff laws and codes which even the iconoclast 
transgresses at his peril; and the eccentric man, being an object of social 
distrust and odium, has a hard up-hill fight before he can gain for himself 
a comfortable position in the world. The world sends out patterns by 
which we are to cut cloth for individual wearing :—the coats must be 
all alike, of the same shape and calibre. And this state of things 
is well and good, if not pursued to too great an extent. There is a 
medium in all things, saith the tritest of truisms—which may mean, in the 
present instance, that too many of us, instead of living like moderate men 
and true, sacrifice wholesome idiosyncrasy in order to appear respectable. 
The respectable people have promulgated an abstract bull for tea-table 
observance, and they have called it Realism. 

There is realism, and there is a cant of realism: the latter is, possibly, 
a morbid yellow disease beginning with the love of moneymaking. In 
morals, in art, and in literature, there is no more patent and healthy thing 
than realism, properly so called. Even the less judicious exponents of the 
doctrine (though their exposition has served its purpose, and should die 
out) did good service when they asserted it, in opposition to the self- 
absorbed and impersonal cant of the last generation. But the cant of 
realism is paraded as an excuse for pettifogging. It is the property of the 
small critic wielding his delicate pen ; of young Miss Pert with “a voice 
as small as hath a goat;” and of the business man who seeks an excuse 
for being soulless, unsympathetic, and meanspirited. Even the ponderous 
quarterlies catch the epidemic occasionally. Some authors find in it an 
excuse for their false fun and their buffoonery, which scoff at noble 
sentiments, 

This cant of realism is not only stale and unprofitable, but petty and 
degraded ; for it directly repudiates the moderate idealism which gives 
colour to life, manners, and literature, and significance to bare events. 
We pride ourselves too much on being practical, prosy, and matter-of-fact 
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—three excellent adjectives when not bandied about by the boasters ; and 
we sneer too often at, those higher aspirations which spiritualize experience 
and sanctify labour as a religion. In talking platitudes about truth, one 
is apt to forget that the poetical part of man is as much a portion of truth 
as are arms, legs, eyes, or hair. Money is good in its way, and so are 
moneymakers ; but the former dwindles down to insignificance when com- 
pared with the emotions it cannot awaken ; and the latter are not only very 
small mites in God’s universe, but lilliputian portions of the world of man. 
Still, on a tacit understanding between himself and the modern public, the 
critic has coined for himself the trite verbiage of “ maudlin sentimentality,” 
with which he seeks to laugh to seorn our spiritual sympathy with beautiful 
things, and not, as might be reasonably supposed, to annihilate the false 
vendors of bathos. But has it ever occurred to practical people that we 
carry our dislike of idealism too far, and that we might do better than 
“sand shivering on the brink of beauty,” for fear of committing ourselves 
irrevocably ? 

There is no reason why we should be ashamed of our emotions and our 
aspirations, when they are wholesome and honest ones; and we may 
congratulate ourselves that they do really linger, in some form or other, in 
our literature, and in our manners. Yet nothing is more plain than that 
we seek to disguise them, to deny their existence, and to underrate their 
value. We delight in our pluck, our energy, our feats of strength, so to 
speak ; we stand before each other like good-natured gladiators, ambitious 
to show our muscles. We boast hugely of the young bloods of England, 
who camp on the far prairie, go down the Mississippi on log-rafts, and 
smoke their cigars under the very nose of the Llama of Thibet. In 
fact, we have a disproportionate admiration for the hardy virtues—are prone 
to confound muscle with manliness, physical with moral courage, animal 
with intellectual strength. Now, the value of these hardy virtues, which 
is undeniably great, may be misunderstood. John Bull is superior, not 
only to his sheep, but to his prize oxen; and there ought to be something 
deeper in him than flesh and fisticuffs. He takes good care, however, to 
disguise this higher humanity. He blushes to be caught indulging in sen- 
timent and feeling ; he leaves such things to women and children, he says. 
He composes himself, with his hands in his pockets, by a deathbed. The 
youthful element of love accepts in him a too gross and mean interpretation. 
He bullies and disguises his holier affections, The worst of the matter is 
that, from first putting on this unfeeling crust as a manly shield, he has at 
last persuaded himself that he is impervious to emotional and ideal im- 
pressions, and that the more earthly his ethics are the better for his 
reputation as a solid thoroughgoing tradesman, traveller, and colonist. 

Ashamed of our emotions, yet secretly tired of our discounting and 
dividend-hunting, we covertly fly elsewhere for relief and relaxation. We 
induce the false form of the very quality we condemn. We make a com- 
promise with conscience, and resort to a philosophy which views the 
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emotions zsthetically. This philosophy, or art, or cant, one may call (in 
want of a better word) Sentimentalism. Sentimentalism is a false and 
rancid growth, exuding from thoughts and feelings made morbid, not by 
misuse, but by want ofuse. It may be regarded as the first and last refuge 
of men and women who are tired of relying for moral strength on their 
tougher experiences. Thus it is, so to speak, the safety-valve of modern 
society. It exists in the young girl who seeks something, she knows not 
what, beyond the parlour and the kitchen ; and in the woman who, having 
been deceived in the man she has married, now and then turns 
unaware from the hard lines of domestic duty, to find relief in the analysis 
of her own youthful experiences. It appears, in place ‘of love, in the 
young man buying a helpmate, and again, in place of love, but negatively, 
in the helpmate so bought. It is a sort of sympathy-hunting on prin- 
ciple, a flying from the dark externals of life to esthetic analysis of the 
internals of life. Well, sentimentalism is very narrow, very selfish—of the 
earth, earthy. It represents this small world as examined apart from 
God’s universe, and consequently seeming so grand and important, with its 
strata, its mammoths, its dodos, its infinitesimals in a fishpond. Yet 
we are bound to accept sentimentalism at its worth, as our nearest ap- 
proach to the quality this age wants, Enthusiasm—which is the making of 
heroes, the light of religion, and the soul of duodecimos which go not to 
the butter-basket ; as the sole tie, a very slender tie, which binds us to the 
extinct individuality of the past generation. It may be finical and cynical, 
full of sharp detail, as opposed to being broad and philosophical. But it 
shows that some few men and women are secretly blushing at their own 
want of sympathy with good and high aspirations, are growing sick of the 
impersonality of the great crowd, and are beginning to moralize about 
humanity, not on ’Change or in the counting-house, but at home in their 
easy chairs. Its problems are neither great nor deep ones, though prac- 
tical men find them hard to solve; but they are exact and correct'so far as 
they go, and may in due time exhaust themselves to suggest problems of a 
profounder and more ideal significance. 

Although the philosopher may think it possible that we mistake the 
amenities sentimentalism affords for the broader principles of natural re- 
ligion, booksellers have some reason to thank their stars that sentimentalism 
exists. It arises, phoenix-like, from its own ashes—hard by in the circulating 
library. We are so far impervious to sentiment proper, that, tucking up 
our sleeves like stolid anatomists, we bear it to the dissecting-room of 
literature and vivisect it psychologically. 

On taking a bird’s-eye survey of modern literature, one is surprised | 
at the vast area occupied exclusively by the productions of the lady 
novelists. The lady novelists are as formidable in number as one or 
two generations of poets and philosophers, and their influence on our 
social life is incalculable. But this subject is one that cannot be treated 
in a few paragraphs; it may be a fertile theme hereafter. 
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Some writers find in our cant of realism an excuse for their false fun, their 
silly bombast about being matter-of-fact, and their distorted respectability. 
Creed they have none, imagination they have none; they believe in 
nothing ; they cannot be expected to credit what they cannot comprehend. 
But why will they brag in print of their ignorance and narrow-minded- 
ness? ' Why will they parade themselves as the fast men and “snobs” of 
modern literature? Let them pass; and keep their trash out of our 
nurseries. Their scepticism is the dullness of noodledom; it is thorough, 
like the bray of the jackass, and reaches the level of a quality. 

That the educated part of the public—and especially in country 
places, where the town influence is least conspicuous—still clings to sen- 
timentalism in its old forms, is partly proved by the success of the penny- 
a-liners who write romances. Your village girl, your clodhopper, and your 
domestic servant, stick honestly to their old idols; they applaud the 
vagaries and self-sacrifices of a lover called Randolph, but they would 
shudder at the common-place of a hero called John Thomas. ‘They pay 
their money and choose the stipulated amount of love-making and heroism, 
of the Arcadian and chivalrous kinds. In the higher circles of society the 
case is not so different as might be imagined. For instance, the rage for 
things real and practical lately assumed in these circles a love for plain 
heroines and honest ugly heroes—a love for whose fraternity we must 
accredit “‘ Jane Eyre;” but with all this, readers demanded an insipid 
colouring of sentimentalism and drawing-room ethics. We could find no 
fault with society for admiring good, albeit unprepossessing, people, pro- 
vided the admiration were sincere. The fact is, the admiration was purely 
and radically a bit of morbid sentimentalism; for society ignored and 
ignores its existence in real life, where she inflates herself with imaginary <is- 
tinctions, grows exclusive, and measures her soul by the tax-gatherer. It is 
the business of the writer of books to instruct and elevate, as well as to 
amuse ; and it was quite proper for him or her to tell us that such things as 
physical beauty are not to be too highly estimated. But there is a medium 
between our outcry for common-place (it was nothing more) and the old 
delight in marbly foreheads, golden ringlets, and inflated twaddle of voices 
as musical as is Apollo’s lute. It requires a bold man nowadays to 
make a poet, physically and intellectually gifted, the hero of his three 
volumes, ‘Give us realism,” cries the critic; “give us truth—let us 
have none of your maunderings ; the poet wears a plain suit of black like 
the rest of us, is generally ill-favoured and infinitely respectable.” This is 
so far true, that our verse-writers seem to put all their individuality into 
their ‘verses, and are, in real life, ordinary enough men and women. More- 
over, I am no admirer of your admirable Crichtons, who write poetry, 
when made the heroes of novels. Yet realism, or truth, is separable from 
the hard soul-less faces painted by a Teniers, true and real as they are 4 
faces; and a poet with a poetical ¢out ensemble is not by any means an 
improbability. 
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Hard realism must in due time react against itself; and therein lies 
the reason of the present rage for works of fiction. Tired of the dusty 
highway of life, we solicit a new air for dalliance; but, in order to appear 
consistent, we stipulate that our novelists picture to us an every-day 
humanity. But why not leave the dry levels boldly now and then, and 
seek the mountain-summits without deceiving ourselves? If human nature 
lives a morbid life when deprived of emotions and aspirations of the purer 
kind, if men cannot exist happily without duly exercising the imagination, 
why be ashamed to acknowledge, and to vindicate, the necessity? The fact 
is that, German-like, we stutier over the labials and confound pathos with 
bathos. The superabundance of psychological novels fully indicates the 
extent of the deception we practise on ourselves ; for, by seeking a refuge 
in sentimentalism, we prove that the cant of realism is a hollow unpalate- 
able falsehood—nothing but pinchbeck and bad Brummagem. Our prose 
fiction, like our private life, is deliberate, objective, and minute; it has 
no aspiration, no passion in it. So, if we are rich in good works of this 
kind, we are miserably poor in good poets. We bid the minstrel sing 
peans in honour of these times, and not go back to antiquity for subjects; 
but we forget that our battles are not yet fought, and that the poetry of 
this modern life cannot yet be understood or written. Confessedly, poetry 
is a drug in the market. Confessedly, also, the poet is a most respectable 
person, ssihin pays his taxes, invocates the Muse of domestic life, and treats 
everything and everybody liberally but his own genius. 

In Art, too, this cant of realism has, of late years, revealed itself. 
There has been a great controversy on the subject of Pre-Raphaelitism ; 
and Mr. Ruskin has told us that the Pre-Raphaelites send their best 
pietures to the Academy. Now, I am not an Art-critic, but I like pictures, 
and have my opinions concerning them. I am, I believe, stating a fact 
when I say the Pre-Raphaclites seem, to many persons, sadly deficient 
in ideality ; and I add the suggestion, that this realistic theory of theirs 
often becomes, when reduced to practice, a veil to conceal poverty of 
imagination, Hard work is well, in Art, as in every other pursuit ; 
but I have seen group-portraits which, like gutters, are called true to 
nature, though they are untrue to poetry—which is a part of nature; 
and I have seen landscapes, in which every leaf is painted with the exactest 
truth, but which no more resemble real landscapes, with moving light and 
soul in them, than city streets resemble country lanes. The face of nature 
changes every instant, in light, shade, and colour; and every change gives 
a new picture to the eye, a new sensation to the brain. It is possible to 
paint the materials of landscape, such as boughs, grass, stones, water, with 
fidelity and exactitude; but it is impossible to paint landscape truthfully, 
a we see it, without idealizing it. 

Pathos in our every-day life is uncommon, because pathos is legiti- 
mately born of the emotions. I lately read, somewhere, an article 
indirectly recommending us to abolish all sympathy for lost women; to 
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treat them and punish them as the sinners they are; and to remember 
that they are culprits, willimg ones in most cases, lost through their own 
bad passions. This was, to a certain extent, true, though the case was 
put too strongly; and I mention the article because it evinces our 
tendency to view social questions in a hard, selfish, and too “ practical ” 
manner. Logic cannot always be used as an instrument of salvation; it 
is, in a thousand cases, quite useless. In a case like that alluded to, it is 
absolutely necessary that philanthropists should call in the aid of sentiment 
and imagination, if they wish to go to work gently and delicately. Our 
sympathy with lost women arises from no want of horror of their crime. It 
arises as the only intelligible means that could work successfully to the 
desired end—their reclamation; and if we examine its essence, we shall 
find that it is nothing more nor less than the colouring given by the 
imagination to a question which, in its bare truth, would be too repulsive 
for earnest examination. True as it may be that lost women are not 
always the dupes we take them for, and that seduction is not always one- 
sided, the less logical point of view works most practical good—because 
the ideal and emotional impulses of good men stimulate them more quickly 
to action. By looking at the question as mere matter-of-fact too gross 
for sympathy, we should simply convince ourselves that we were labouring 
in a barren soil. The spice of poetry lends our labour a zest, and arouses 
all our dormant energies. We must not take a mere surface-view of the 
abomination. Generally speaking, Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs” is truer to 
humanity, which is impossible without the inner emotions, than is the last - 
drunken pariah brought up for summary disposal at Bow-street. 

This tendency to view things under their more repugnant aspects is. 
not commendable. Liberality is incompatible with narrow views. Too 
many men make the counting-house an excuse for parsimony; too many 
women have dissected human life so completely that they can expend no 
charity on it. We grow selfish and taciturn. Our selfishness and 
taciturnity assume the form of insular patriotism, seasoned with a strong 
contempt for any but established English institutions. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of British spirit—British enterprise; but, 
although British influence is dominant over a large portion of the civilized 
world, let us remember that consciousness of power abroad is apt to assume 
the form of exclusiveness and narrow-mindedness at home. Now, want of 
pathos in dealing with those social problems which demand pathos, is 
scarcely to be considered a sign of vigorous health. The good old English 
gentleman, as we delight to call the abstract Englishman, is very often a 
brute and a bully. Poetry, sympathy, affection, and “ali that sort of 
thing,” are too much bandied about in private life. People are begin- 
ning to grow sceptical on the subject of their own sentiments, their own 
hearts. We are all as tough as tough can be; each is the image of his 
neighbour, and is clad, like George Fox, in his invulnerable suit 
of leather. 
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This odious practical tone has, as might have been expected, communi- 
cated itself to the clergy; and it is a notorious fact that a great portion of 
our pulpit-preaching fails to meet the wants of meditative and imaginative 
minds. It is right that clergymen should busy themselves in matters 
of local reform, and attend to the moral and physical well-being of 
their parishioners ; but they ought not to do these things only. They 
should give their hearers more poetry and less parochialism. They should 
appeal to the ideal aspirations of human beings, to the Soul, while not 
neglecting the lower organism of life. In doing local good and teaching 
the hardy virtues, clergymen often run into the error of taking Christianity 
for granted. 

One may remark, generally, that our religion is too stubbornly ethical. 
We are content with God the Just Legislator, and can well spare God the 
Incarnation of creative genius and ideal beauty. As money-makers, we 
aecept the Divine Law, without pausing to separate the spirit from the 
letter. Our orthodoxy is a cool, common-place compromise, with con- 
science ; we are willing, as practical people, to accept Fate, but care not to 
desiderate Beauty. Shut up in our great cities, we catch the jaundiced 
hue of our guineas. Far too cool-headed for fanaticism, and too cold- 
blooded for enthusiasm—far too blind to perceive a medium religious life 
—we go to church because our neighbour does so likewise, and say grace 
before meat, as we insure our lives, in the event of an accident. We 
recognise no Almighty Artist fashioning all things to beautiful ends; the 
mountains, the skies, the streams, the whole lovely world, have no music 


for us. 
Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive. 


Nature is a sealed book to us, for we lack the golden key of inspiration 
which opens it. A writer cannot take wide views, in which nature and 
beauty are estimated at their right value, without being called Pantheistic. 
Englishmen desiderate an avatar because they are careless of life. They 
separate the sentiment of beauty from the sentiment of duty. The former is 
meaningless to them; the latter is the motive principle of their courage. 

The above remarks by no means exhaust the subject of which they treat ; 
but they leave the reader to think out the subject for himself. They are 
written earnestly, and come right out from the heart. The writer is not 
the only man who fears that, if we continue much longer to blush for our 
emotions, we may at last, collectively, occupy the position of a nation 
which has no emotions left to blush for. ° 
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WHAT WE DID WITHOUT HIM. 


Wuart we did, we did conscientiously and soberly—my father, mother, 
andI. I will describe our trio to you faithfully and without reserve ; 
for I am matter-of-fact, and give you a rough and natural “ gem,”—leay- 
ing it to your discretion to polish or let alone. We live in a crowded 
London street, with a basket-maker’s shop on one side of us, and a 
boarding-school for small boys on the other. The master of the said 
boarding-school is an “ exemplary” man, one of those people of negative 
virtue—right, simply because they abstain from wrong—passing 
through the world unmolested and “respectable,” neither shocking the 
good by evil, nor offending the evil by prominent good; his wife 
the epitome of womanly, motherly, and sisterly virtues (so their prospectus 
inferred), bound up in plain, mouse-coloured cloth—no! merino or alpaca 
in summer—with an ominous wrinkle on her forehead, which, to my mind, 
gave anything but a “ motherly” look to her face. 

The little boys walked out at twelve, through the dingy, bustling 
streets that intersect our neighbourhood, Half their allotted time expired, 
the other half brings them back, past the dingy, too-familiar shops, to 
the dark green house-door, through cheerless passages to the so-called 
“family dining-room,” where the vice-mother and father preside. 

I used often to sit at my window when the mid-day bell rang, watching 
the little fellows, as, two by two, they crept down the door-steps and into the 
street, wondering where and what were their homes; if their parents were 
driven by necessity to leave them, month after month, under such dreary, 
unhealthy influence; if the mother did not glean, on their occasional 
return, some crumbs that told her how her child’s best years for good and 
wholesome impressions were being damped by the moral fog that rested 
on the “‘ Seminary for Young Gentlemen ;” and then I thought, perhaps 
they are struggling with privation and secret want, to afford even that 
poor pittance, and see, in dull monotonous training, something preferable 
to a youth of ignorance and intellectual death. 

My father, a stern, practical man, honest and brave in principle, yet 
lacking much of the tenderness of nature that makes man beloved of 
woman; my mother, gentle, impulsive, and easily influenced—a bird with 
spreading, beautiful wings in the sunshine, but drooping and almost 
voiceless in the shadow—such seem my parents as I now look back. 

My parents had had their struggles. Nineteen years before the time 
I now write of, my father, then but secretary to some unknown society, 
fell in love, soberly and after consideration, with the parish curate’s young 
sister. He had not more than £40 a year, and she had nothing at all; 
but what of that? Love found a way, as true love always does. How 
to live upon little, in a worldly sense, is more really feasible than a semi- 
kind of existence on loving words, loving looks—pleasant earnests of 
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future happiness, but not substantial enough to grow strong and healthy 
upon! So he increased his income by copying law matters for an attorney 
in the little town during his evening hours, taking two young boys for 
Latin and arithmetic twice a week in the early morning ; while his wife, by 
strict, nay, severe economy, managed to’ eke out sufficient to live, if not 
comfortably, yet out of debt, and happy in being with him she loved. 

Better times came, fortunately, for I believe my advent was within two 
years of their marriage, and the tiny cottage in the country was exchanged 
for a tinier one near London; still it was an advance to venture from 
their humble retirement, and peer into the busier haunts of men, seeking 
employment of a more lucrative character. The clergyman of the parish 
gave my father letters of recommendation for ability to do everything, I 
believe, from the first four rules of arithmetic to the highest impossibilities 
in mathematical science. He therefore soon became clerk in an old- 
established banking-house, and coming home from his engagement, 
announced laughingly to my mother that now we could have sugar in our 
tea, and, perhaps, a pudding on Sundays might gladden my youthful 
heart. My father’s income increasing, so did his work: he became 
absorbed of necessity with stern practical business, and our leisure tiine 
grew daily shorter and less unrestrained. My mother, pining for the 
freedom and beauty of her early home, insensibly yielded to the depressing 
influence of close, confined air and noise eternal, and seemed to me to lose 
the gentle cheerfulness that had buoyed her up in her early married days 
of great privation. A gloomy, gray old house was this our home, with 
narrow, small-paned windows, darkened passages and a side view into 
a miserable back-street, whence the sound of screaming children, rude, 
irritable voices of wretched girls and women, mingling with the roar and 
surging of the surrounding thoroughfares, ascended with wearying monotony. 
This was for years to be our home—/ome / 

With all will and desire on my part, I could never be the brightener of 
a household—the crystal that all the family circle might look into, and there 
behold bright beautiful forms. A helper, adviser, and consoler I might 
be; but God withheld from me the lighter qualities, the telling touches 
of mirth, brilliancy, and elasticity of mind that give polish to a sub- 
stantial nature, and make it a loved and ever-varying delight. 

I helped my mother in her domestic duties; I copied and aided my 
father in his more arduous ones; but I never rose to a higher, brighter 
life; I never lived in my solitary hours the twofold spiritual life that those 
more gifted do. No fairy seat wreathed with fragrant flowers jewelled with 
dews of heaven ; no listening to the voices of the heavenly choir, mixing in 
their joy, quaffing of their existence ; and returning to the daily duty, daily 
care, refreshed and invigorated with an everlasting strength. Mine was 
the constant handling of the iron and steel, the brick and mortar of life; 
so my hands were formed and accustomed to the work, hard, and 
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Up at seven to eight o’clock breakfast, off to the bank at nine, home 
at six to the hurried dinner; then write, correct, revise, few words spoken, 
short answers to timid questions; no happy walks in the fresh, pure air; 
no evening rambles, no morning plucking of flowers, no flow of happy 
domestic ‘talk ; but the round of daily toil—business in the face, business 
in the words, business in the thoughts, business everywhere—all this told, 
and told sadly, on my mother’s health. Such was the state of our home 
affairs, when news came from my father’s family that gave us mingled 
anxiety and pleasure. Some few years before, his favourite sister had 
married a rich West Indian gentleman, and had gone to live with him in 
his native country. They had there born to them a little boy; the young 
mother died, and the father, knowing that a long stay in that country 
would inevitably injure his little child, determined, when he was three 
years old, to send him to his dead mother’s family in England. They 
were now old and ailing, and being unwilling to take charge of the tiny 
stranger, wrote to my father, desiring him to test my mother’s feelings on 
the subject. After several evenings’ consideration pro and con, it was 
decided that Cousin Arthur should become our sacred charge, our pet and 
plaything. TI have told you what we did without him. 

Arty came, four years old, fair, delicate, and engaging. How could we 
help loving him with the concentrated love that had been lying dormant 
in our hearts so long? How could my father help laying down his papers 
with mock resignation, and talking baby-talk as he had never talked it for 
now nearly fifteen years? How could he help trotting, ambling, or gallop- 
ing round the room with his tiny driver, whip in hand, shouting and 
cheering behind him in wild delight ? How could my gentle mother resist 
buying many-coloured picture-books, cups and balls, wooden geography 
maps, and arithmetics made easy and amusing? How could she help 
recalling from the regretted past snatches of old songs and hymns and 
nursery rhymes, tales of gnomes, fairies, and mysterious people that live 
in fertile imaginations ? So the dull house rang with laughter and childish 
merriment; the old chairs and furniture were tossed about in a manner 
perilous to their old frames; the ancient hearthrug wondered at sundry 
play-toys its youth had never seen. Morning rose with patter of little feet 
and childish babble to welcome it. Day had its run and scamper. Tea- 
time its jug of fresh warm milk, its bun or oaten cake; evening its happy 
calm, listening to a pure sweet voice lisping words that fell on my parents’ 
ears as a holy tune heard once more, bringing back to their remembrance 
the days of my glad childhood, when, poor and inexperienced as they 
were, they had yet time to be happy and content. I have my baby 
cousin’s portrait now before me, pale and blue-eyed as a veiled angel; and 
an angel’s influence he shed about our house. He would ever tell us that 
his mother, his dead mother, never left him; she would kiss him ere he 
slept and when he awoke. As he walked he would oftentimes gaze upon 
what seemed vacancy, and his eyes spoke love, though his lips were still. 
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At such times a chill came over us, and yet we did not speak the words 
we thought—* Shall we have him long?” His hair of the pure flaxen, 
that in the sunlight shone like gold, fell on his shoulders in thick, 
massive curls. His black velvet tunic, broad sash, his exquisitely worked 
collar and ribbon bow, made kim look to our eyes like a beautiful picture, 
animated with the poetry of childhood, and the innocent happiness of one 
of Christ’s “ little ones.” As he knelt at my mother’s knee in the even- 
ing-time, lisping his infant prayer, and looking with deep-searching eyes 
into her face, we felt better and purer, for we knew his angel was behold- 
ing the face of our Father which is in Heaven. My mother’s step grew 
lighter than it had been for years ; her eyes shone with a new brightness ; 
her youth seemed to have been renewed by this little child’s coming. I 
myself seemed to expand in his pure atmosphere; yet each of us, as we 
felt the change, almost feared to rest content upon it: it seemed tes 
genial to last. I had visions, when he was a little older, of the happy time 
I would spend teaching my little cousin the ways of learning—smoothing 
every difficult path, so that his soul might grow strong ere the battle of 
life was to be fought; but these were all day-dreams, unlike myself, and 
from each I awoke with a dim foreboding of ill. 

Days and months glided on, and each cold wind that blew, each damp 
day that threw its misty cloak around us, brought the shadow nearer and 
more tangible. To our home, our hearth, came one, clad to our eyes in 
sombre, sable garments, but to our child as an angel of love and light. We 
wept, we prayed, we watched for the early dawn, and panted for the 
cooling air of night; but the angel drew the little one away. 

The angel who came was the angel of DEaru! 

The old house is solitary; but there are voices lingering among 
the darkened passages, that I know are often raised in gratitude to 
bless us as we pass. Our walks may be no longer cheered by the joyous 
prattle of our little one, but many poor and wretched homes now hear sym- 
pathizing words, where there had been only silence orcomplaint. Many a 
motherless or fatherless child is clothed, fed, and taught, where all before 
was misery and neglect. Shall we, then, say that it was not “ well” of 
God, by the ministry of a little child, to draw us nearer unto Himself? 

At times the darkness of the past overshadows us, but we steal out into 
the streets, and there, among the poor and needy, give a little of the 
much we have received; and amid all the business, duties, and lone- 
liness we have returned to, we have yet a bright pure face—now an 
angel’s face—to think upon: a loving voice we can still hear ! 

Yes! every day brings back some soothing and teaching memory, as 
we ponder what we shall do without him ! 
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LITERATURE OF GOSSIP. 


Wuo would have thought that there is any good in gossip Do we not 
laugh at the men who stand in club windows, or loll in smoking-rooms, 
retailing the small-talk of the day? Do we not smile at the dear women 
putting their heads together to tattle over their tea? Do we not all feel 
highly exalted above such frailty? Have we not, times without number, 
condemned it unmercifully? And yet here are books published every 
day—diaries of Lord Colchester, journals of Lord Auckland, letters of 
Mrs. Thrale, autobiography of Jupiter Carlyle, correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany, jottings of Edmund Malone, the reminiscences of a dozen old 
ladies, and the table-talk of a dozen old gentlemen—which raise 
gossip to the perfection of an art and the dignity of a science. 
Most remarkable of all—there are great reputations built out of 

gossip. I do not now refer to a reputation like that of Samuel ~ 
Johnson, who in his day, doubtless, would have felt humbled beyond 
expression if he could have foreseen that in our time his books would be 
almost forgotten, and his memory survive chiefly in the records of 
his conversation kept by so inveterate a gossip as James Boswell. Take 
a very different case—that of Mrs. Delany. Who was she? What was 
she? What has she done, that out of millions of her countrywomen be- 
longing to the last century she should now be remembered in those three 
thick tomes which Lady Llanover has been at the pains to edit, and which 
are apparently to be followed by two or three other tomes equally thick, 
and not less carefully edited? What Englishwoman of the last century 
deserves to be embalmed in two or three thousand pages of letter-press ? 
The answer is, that Mrs. Delany was a glorious gossip, and that she has 
been clothed with immortality by the muse of gossip. For almost 
all our knowledge of her hitherto we are indebted to that incom- 
parable tattler, Fanny Burney—little Burney—Madame D’Arblay. We 
learn that in her later years she was the cherished friend of 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte. Perhaps there was nobody 
in greater favour at Court than she was then. The venerable old 
lady who hobbled about Windsor, gay as kind of heart, spent some 
period of every day with the Royal family. They paid court to her, 
even more than she paid court to them. She, too, was a crowned head, 
for the white majesty of nearly ninety years was upon her brows. She 
was the last of her generation. The companions of her youth and the 
friends of her middle age had passed away. With an irrepressible gaiety 
of spirit she made new friends with the young, and talked to them of their 
sires, their grandsires, and their great-grandsires. She had always been 
a brilliant talker, a great letter-writer, a queen of gossip; and now in her 
old age, with memory unimpaired and spirits undamped, she discoursed 
to great George, our king, of his subjects and all their concerns. There 
were few good families in the kingdom with which he was not acquainted, 
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and she could report all their private history through several generations. 
She was the venerable Scheherazade of the court—only, instead of invent- 
ing tales for a thousand-and-one nights, she poured forth every day the 
old-world gossip. This was her specialty. It is true that she was a most 
loveable, sensible, and accomplished woman; but so were thousands of 
her contemporaries. She gave good advice, she wrote capital letters, she 
handled her pencil well, she was wonderful at quilts, she was great in shell- 
work, she had a fine religious feeling—rare among the fashionable ladies 
of her time. All this, combined with high spirits and a warm heart, was 
very fascinating ; but it was nothing extraordinary. The specialty of the 
dear old lady, which made her such a favourite at Court, was her excellent 
gossip. This was her office, this her ministry—to chronicle in the Royal 
ear the private history of times gone by. For this she was loved, for this 
she has lived. For this she pervades the pages of little Burney’s diary ; 
and for this Lady Llanover has given us a feast of her correspondence, 
in three big beautiful volumes, edited with rare ability, and the forerun- 
ners of I know not how many more. 

I daresay that some people will regard my estimate of Mrs. Delany as 
too low. Despising the art of gossip, they will despise the artist. They 
have, perhaps, never been able to draw the line between what is good 
and bad in gossip. They have not observed that with the march of 
intellect the art of gossip has risen in character. If I were to 
point out what is the most striking characteristic of the present century, 
I do not think that I should dwell upon it as a scientific age, or 
as a commercial age, or as a mechanical age, or as an itinerary age, 
or as a missionary age—by all which epithets it has been described 
—but as a microscopic age. Nothing appears to be so wonderful 
as the change which has occurred in the common doctrine of magnitudes. 
Little things have become great, and great things have become small. As 
the modern science of chemistry could not spring into existence until an 
accurate balance was invented, so the modern science of physiology and 
the whole theory of mortal life, as we now comprehend it, has grown out of 
the microscope. This is a literal fact, and it is symbolic of a much wider 
one—that all modern research has become microscopic. Painting has 
become microscopic, and gives us details of mosses and lichens which half 
a century ago would be laughed at as a useless waste of time. History 
has become microscopic, and enlivens the descriptions of courts and senates 
with a minute account of carpets and cakes, dresses, dinners, and other 
trivialities. Poetry has become microscopic, dwells even to morbidness on 
the blue fly singing i’ th’ pane, and tells us that the meanest flower which 
breathes can give to the bard thoughts that do lie too deep for tears. We 
pride ourselves on our advances in knowledge, on the height of our culti- 
vation, on the breadth of our views—and our grandames of the last 
century would be very much astonished to see their children, with all their 
boasted enlightenment, making much of trifles which they despised, treating 
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as treasure what they regarded as rubbish, and rescuing from oblivion 
all that idle gossip of which they partook as a forbidden fruit. There are 
the old ballads, which it was deemed a craziness to admire : we now rank 
them above most of the poetry then produced. There is Bunyan’s famous 
allegory, which the poets of that day were ashamed even to name to ears 
polite : it is now one of our classics. We have learned to measure things 
by a new standard, to see in the littlenesses of human nature many vital 
characteristics—to watch straws and smoke as indications of things greater 
than themselves—to find in every leaf a miniature of the entire tree, and 
to construct from a single bone of 2n unknown animal the total skeleton 
and the finished form. The conclusion of the whole matter is, that in 
human life there is nothing small; that the ideas of size and importance 
we attribute to human affairs are but false images we borrow from 
the material world; and that, could we look at things from the highest 
point of view—from His point of view, by whom the very hairs of our head 
are numbered, and to whom one day is as a thousand years—we should see, 
in the little world of private life, histories as wonderful and issues as 
great as any that compel our attention in the wider theatre of public life. 
What though the stage be small, and that for our private theatricals we are 
obliged to be content with our back drawing-rooms? We enact upon it the 
same thrilling tragedy as others perform to a large audience on more 
extensive boards. 

I am very far from saying that we are always to look at the world 
through a magnifying glass—to see in every bandy-legged tailor a village 
Hampden, in every pensive cobbler a mute Milton, in the atoms of a 
molehill the crags of a mountain, and in the strifes of a vestry the 
struggles of a nation. On the contrary, the art of sublimating trifles 
and dignifying homeliness, depend on a knowledge of things which are not 
microscopic, and which we are in the habit of regarding as truly great. 
The gossip that has got the bad name is the gossip of those who are inca- 
pable of anything else, who dwell upon the trivialities of human life, and 
who know nothing beyond. Nobody can see the real importance of these 
trivialities who does not look upon them with educated eyes—with eyes 
that have gazed upon the grandeurs of history, and by long familiarity 
with the sublime of human life, have learned to identify the small with the 
great, and the unit with the mass. The small always must be small, until 
we know the great sufficiently well to be able to see that it is not really 
greater than the things we regard as of minor importance. The gossip 
which is now in favour is always the gossip of educated persons, who are 
able to generalize their knowledge by a large experience, and is wide as 
the poles asunder from the tattle of the Dame Quicklies. Hers is the 
original sort of gossip which has happily got into bad odour,—the talk 
of a woman who, with no power of thought, has a great faculty of remini- 
scence, and is peculiarly fitted to chronicle small beer. It is difficult to 
select examples of the opposite kind, they are so abundant. I take the 
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first that occurs to me, a story of Heidegger, who is frequently mentioned. 
in the correspondence of Mrs. Delany, as “the famous manager of the 
opera, and the most ugly man that ever was formed.” As the most 
hideous of the human race, his portrait was many times engraved; it 
was in great request; and Lord Chesterfield backed him heavily against 
all the world. In hopes of winning the wager, an old woman was brought 
forward who was considered to be still more ugly. The judges decreed 
that Heidegger was the handsomer of the two, and Chesterfield was about 
to pay his bet, when a sudden thought struck him. He demanded that 
Heidegger should put on the old woman’s bonnet. The bonnet was put 
on, and the Swiss Count appeared so frightful in it, that Chesterfield was at 
once declared the winner. That little bit of club gossip is as suggestive as 
it is amusing. 

I have confined my remarks to the intellectual worth of gossip, and the 
intellectual qualifications of those who can alone excel in the art. I have 
not said a word about that species of it which Sheridan has gibbeted in 
the most celebrated of his plays—the gossip which is inspired by ill-nature 
and impertinent curiosity, and lives upon scandal. I pass it by, partly 
because ill-nature is detestable, however displayed, and it is useless to ham- 
mer out such a truism; partly because the ill-nature and impertinent 
curiosity which sometimes degrade gossip, is more often an intellectual 


‘than a moral fault. There is a shrewd saying of Dugald Stewart’s, 


that the want of benevolence which we see in many people is not 
really the sign of a bad heart, but of a feeble attention, or a dull imagi- 
nation, and that if those whom we call selfish only took time to think, 
and could exert a little fancy so as to picture to themselves the hid- 
den sufferings of those who appeal to their pity, they would act more 
kindly than they generally do. The remark is capable of a much wider 
application, insomuch that we have lately seen Mr. Buckle insisting on it 
that the kindliness and gentleness which we now see in the civilized world, 
the regard for human life, the respect for a neighbour’s feeling, the horror 
of war, the tenderness for the very animals, which are in strange contrast 
to the selfishness and savagery of former times, are not to be attributed to 
the softening influences of moral and religious truths, but to the intellectual 
enlightenment and mechanical discoveries which belong to modern history. 
If this be an exaggeration, there is still some truth in it, and I advance it 
only as an illustration of what I am urging—that the ill-nature and imper- 
tinent curiosity which convert gossip into scandal, signify an intellectual 
even more than a moral deficiency, and are generally the offspring of 
vacancy, ignorance, and dulness. 

Gossip is most pleasant from the lips of the old. Their gossip is all 
from memory, and contains little or nothing of that hateful tattle which 
feeds upon surmise, and invents, where knowledge is denied. Their evil 
passions,—if they had any—their envies, and jealousies, and hates, have 
died away; and they have a right to revivify the days of their youth, and 
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fight their battles over again. Who would not have hung upon the narra- 
tives of two such delightful companions as Mrs. Delany and Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle? Both of them commenced their autobiographies, but the former 
threw aside the pen before she had gone through a third part of her life. 
What stories she could have told, if she had gone on! Alas! her com- 
pany was too much sought after; her tongue wagged freely to her guests; 
and her treasures of gossip evaporated in conversation. To make up for 
the shortness of her autobiography, Lady Llanover supplies us with great 
masses of her correspondence, which contain a good deal of interest- 
ing matter in a state of ore. Apparently the best part is yet to come— 
that which relates to Mrs. Delany’s life at Court. The correspondence, as 
thus far published, extends only to the year 1761—exactly a hundred 
years ago, two years after George the Third ascended the throne, and the 
year in which Mrs. Delany lost her sister, who was dearer to her than all 
the world besides. Her whole life, stretching from the first year of the 
century to the year before the French Revolution—a long span of four-score 
and-eight years, covers one of the most interesting periods of English 
history—or, I should rather say, the history of English society. The arts 
of society were then more of a study than they are now; the town-life of 
modern civilization was asserting finally its superiority to the country and 
the castellated life of the feudal times ; and people were adapting them- 
selves by a conscious effort to the new order of things. It is curious to 
see how much importance was attached in those days to forms and cere- 
monies, to the mode of address, to the number of dishes at a dinner, to 
the degree of a curtsy, to the order of precedence, to the curl of a wig— 
and, in a word, to the dictates of fashion. To be in the fashion was the 
grand necessity of the times—to follow the fashion the whole duty of man. 
All this looks very contemptible at first sight. But let us regard it a little 
closer. In the previous century there had been no such thing as society, 
properly so called. There was a crowd of people about the courts of the 
Stuarts—but it was rather a coterie than a society. It was an inner ring 
which few persons could break into. Gradually this ring widened. As 
commerce grew, luxury increased, and the power of Parliament became 
recognized, the country gentlemen flocked to London, and with their wives 
and families broke into the circle of the Court. It had been their wont to 
live in the country in solitary insignificance. They now sought the town, 
and formed themselves into a society—a national society, with the Court for 
its centre, and with an introduction at Court as the ceremony of installation. 
But it was natural that the flower of the nation thus entering upon a new 
life, the very essence of which was sociability, should pay unusual deference to 
the customs of society. When the gentry crowded from the solitude of the 
country, where every one had been nursing his little peculiarities and 
coddling every whim to taste the joys of social converse, it was a prime 
necessity of their position that they should forego their local habits, very 
much also their individual tastes, in order to adapt themselves to the 
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habits and the tastes of the wider society they aspired to joir. It 
was a prime necessity of people thus suddenly adopted into socicty, that 
the first of all questions should be—not what is right or what is proper? 
but, what is fashionable ?—that the most important of all studies, in 
their eyes, should be to study the arts of society—the art of conversa- 
tion, the art of dress, the art of deportment, the art of letter-writing, 
the art of amusing. 

It was into English society, thus beginning to establish itself and to 
form for itself a code, that Mrs. Delany—then Mrs. Pendarves—worked 
her way. Her maiden name was Mary Granville, and she was 
brought into notice by her uncle, George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, who 
has been fortunate enough to obtain a place among the poets commemorated 
by Johnson. This uncle married her off to a rich old man, named 
Pendarves. 

“By Tre, Pol and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornish men.” 


Great were the young lady’s sufferings in being married to this old dotard 
and in being banished to the Land’s End. Great was her relief when she 
found herself a young widow of four-and-twenty, with a fair income at her 
command. She had such a taste of matrimony, however, as rendered her 
rather chary of again venturing on that uncertain sea; and she danced 
about the world as a gay young widow—fond of dress, fond of talk, fond 
of gadding. Not till she was forty-three was she induced to give up the 
familiar name of Penny, by which she was known to her friends, and to 
take that of Delany, by which she is best known. Dr. Delany was an 
Irishman, a friend of Swift’s, and bore her away to Delville, a small retreat 
near Dublin. 

Delany was all but three-score when he married the brilliant Penny, 
and he was immensely proud of her. Indeed, he well might be. 
Everybody admired Penny, and, in that complimentary style of letter- 
writing usual in the last century, her sister truly described her as follows; 
“T congratulate my dearest Penny’s arrival to the seat of delights”’— 
meaning Bulstrade, where she was to spend some little time with her close 
ally, the Duchess of Portland—* but you carry delight with you, and then 
fancy you find it there— 


‘Dame of the ruddy cheek and laughing eye, 
From whose bright presence crowds of sorrows fly.’ ”” 


But the worthy Doctor’s description of Penny goes far beyond this, 
He says that her figure was perfect ; that her walk was more graceful than 
anything that ever he saw in woman; and that in playing music she had 
confessedly the finest hand and execution which ever was heard. He then 
_ goes off to her face, which he pronounces to have been a lovely one, of 

great sweetness, set off with a head of fair hair shining and naturally 
curled, while nothing could equal her complexion, on which the lilies and 
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roses contended for the mastery. As for her eyes, Dr. Delany could never 
tell the colour of them, but thought they were best described in the lan- 

ge of the wisest of men as “dove’s eyes.” Her lips were the only 
lips of woman he ever saw that were scarlet; her bloom was beyond 
expression ; and he winds up with an extraordinary passage, in which he 
applies to her united graces a description again borrowed from the 
language of King Solomon—* Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, but 
terrible as an army with banners!” Only she was not so terrible as to 
scare him from proposing to her. 

Her letters to her only sister, Mrs. Dewes, are the best things in these 
volumes, and show all the affection of her nature, the range of her accom- 
plishments, the activity of her mind, and the extent of her acquaintance. 
We find her in one page dealing out ipecacuanha and rhubarb to the poor 
people of her neighbourhood ; in the next, criticising Sterne, or correspond- 
ing with the poet Young; again, deeply absorbed in the patterns of her 
shell-work, and the colours of her worsted; then arranging a breakfast 
party for her godson, Lord Mornington (the Duke of Wellington’s father); 
further on, excited about Richardson’s last novel, or transported with the 
new oratorio of Handel ; here describing a dinner, and there prescribing 
a castigation for her sister’s children. Her medical prescriptions are 
sometimes very curious. For her nephew, ill of an ague, she prescribes 
“a spider put into a goosequill, well sealed and secured, and hung about 
the child’s neck as low as the pit of his stomach.” To restore a com- 
plexion, which had suffered in an illness which seems to have been either 
cow-pox or the measles, she orders a wash distilled from the rottenest 
apples that can be found.. For a child afflicted with worms, she ordered 
an elixir of quicksilver-water ; that is to say, a pound of quicksilver was to 
be boiled in a gallon of water till half the water was consumed away, and 
then to be constantly drunk at meals or whenever thirst was felt. Mrs. 
Delany does not say whether the water alone was to be drunk or the whole 
composition, quicksilver and all. I suppose the latter, as in those days 
quicksilver was deemed a very harmless useful drug, so that ladies 
going to a ball would swallow some of it, under the idea that it would 
make them light of toe, and give them a grace beyond the reach 
of art. 

Before leaving the subject of dancing, however, I must linger for a 
moment in the ball-room to note one rather inconvenient arrangement of 
those days—that partners were not permitted to rove in their affections. 
A partner was selected in the beginning of the evening, and it was not 
allowable to have another for the rest of the night. The bond while the 
ball lasted was indissoluble as marriage. In the country they began to 
dance about six, and kept it up till about ten. Then there was a supper; 
and it appears that both at supper and at dinner the sacred number of dishes 
for the table was seven, or a multiple of seven. Here, for example, would 
be a good dinner of seven dishes, all set on the table at once—a boiled 
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leg of mutton, a sirloin of roast beef, six boiled chickens, bacon and greens, 
a couple of apple pies, and a dish of potatoes. It is awful to contemplate 
the combination of heavy dishes deemed proper in those days. No variety ; 
boiled and roast, roast and boiled, in endless succession—boiled beef, 
roast beef, and beefsteaks, one after the other. How they would despise 
our modern kickshaws ! 

One of the most curious stories told in this correspondence relates to an 
Irish heiress, Miss Macdermott, who came to Dr. Delany and expressed a 
desire to recant her religion, which was Roman Catholic. ‘On one occa- 
sion she and her sister happened to visit an uncle—named Flinn. Uncle 
Flinn had a son who had set his heart on his cousin, Miss Macdermott’s, 
wealth, had offered to marry her, and was bitterly disappointed that she 
refused him. On the occasion of this visit to his father, her uncle Flinn, 
a plot was laid to catch her. Her carriage was sent away privately, and 
the two sisters were told they must stay the night under their uncle’s 
roof, They submitted very unwillingly, and the object of the hospitality 
thus forced upon them soon became evident. As they were seated at 
cards, four men in masks rushed into the room. ‘The sisters ran into the 
next apartment, one hiding under the bed and the other behind it. The 
younger sister was first seized, and then let go, as she was the wrong one. 
It was Flinn’s son, who had come for his bride, and he wanted only the 
elder sister, with her money. Violent hands were laid upon her, and she 
was dragged from under the bed. She fought hard to avoid her perse- 
secutor, “and,” says Mrs. Delany, “he could not take hold of her to take 
her away till all her clothes were torn off except her stays, her pockets, 
and her under-petticoat.” She implored for mercy, but they would hear 
of none. In the rather pitiable condition of dress to which she was 
reduced, they dragged her into the hall, where a crowd of some two hun- 
dred desperate-looking men were assembled to receive her. They tried to 
gag her, but succeeded only in tying her hand and foot. There was a 
horse and pillion ready at the door, and she was tied on behind her lover, 
and in hot haste carried off into the dark night. Before she had got 
a mile from the house she struggled so hard as to get her hands 
free, and to succeed in throwing herself from the horse. She was soon 
surrounded, but contrived to get possession of a sword, and with her back 
against a tree, defended herself as she could—nor was she finally con- 
quered till one of the gang ran a sword up her arm and disabled her. 
They then pursued their journey a few miles further, until they reached 
acabin, where a priest was brought upon the scene, who attempted to 
marry her by force. She resisted with all her might, dashed the ring 
away, and, seizing a mug of milk, threw it in the priest’s face. In 
the mean time the country around had been raised by Miss Mac- 
dermott’s sister, whom they had allowed to escape from Uncle Flinn’s 
house, They were on the track of the marauder, and while the wedding 
‘ceremony was being forced upon the unlucky lady, in came a man to 
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whisper in Flinn’s ear that the enemy were at hand. They set off at 
once, carrying away the lady, whose wound in the arm bled profusely, 
They carried her to a bog where they meant to hide her. They plunged 
her up to her shoulders in mud, placing a man on each side with pistols 
to prevent her escape. It was all of no avail, for her friends came up and 
saved her. The amusing part of the story is the dipping her into the 
bog; for, barbarous as it may appear, she and her friends attributed the 
preservation of her life to that little operation, which was supposed to 
have stopped the bleeding of her arm. 

It is a sad picture of the wild Ivish life of the last century, but it is 
not much worse than a similar story which we find in the pages of Alex- 
ander Carlyle. It was another case of abduction, with this difference, 
however, that the culprit, Lord Grange, acted on considerable provoca- 
tion. He was not very happy with his wife, who slept with razors under 
her pillow, and in her fits of jealousy threatened to kill him. He seized her, 
dragged her into his coach, carried her off to the Highlands, and shipped her 
to the island of St. Kilda, far out in the Atlantic, where she had to waste the 
remainder of her existence among squalid savages, who could not speak -a 
word of English, who scraped with difficulty from their rock a scanty 
subsistence, and who to this day are sunk in a poverty and ignorance 
which strangely contrasts with the intelligence and prosperity of their 
Gaelic kinsmen on the mainland. What seems to aggravate the offence of 
the outrage is, the fact that Lord Grange was one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, though, on the other hand, there is this to be said in his 
favour, that the lady’s friends did not choose to stir in her behalf; and, 
therefore, practically admitted the justice of the banishment to which he 
had consigned her. These were times when law had not established a 
universal authority in any country, and when the wild justice of revenge 
and the arbitrary code of honour were permitted to reign side by side with 
it, and to supply its deficiencies. So long as the duel was a recognized 
institution, the authority of the law was of necessity divided, and we need 
scarcely wonder that in unsettled districts might became right, and society 
flourished according to— 

“The simple plan 
That he may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can.” 


The Alexander Carlyle from whose autobiography I have borrowed this 
little incident, was, in his way, as remarkable a character as Mrs. Delany. 
He was known by the name of Jupiter Carlyle, because it was said that he 
had often sat to one of the Scottish painters for the king of gods and men. 
As the editor of his autobiography throws a doubt upon this reason for 
the nickname, it is very easy to suggest another, namely, that he was s0 
called on account of the joviality of his character. He was two-and-twenty 
years younger than Mrs. Delany, but his life, like hers, stretched over more 
than four-score winters—like her he delighted in society, and like her he 
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preserved his gaiety of spirit and love of talk to the last. Born in 1722 
and dying in 1805, he knew all the principal men and women of his time ; 
and though he was but the pastor of a small country congregation in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, he mixed with all sorts of people, and en- 
gaged in all sorts of pursuits. He figured in the theatre as well as in the 
church. He wrote squibs as well as sermons. He preached the Gospel 
and drained the bottle. He drilled as a soldier; he eat jolly suppers with- 
out end; he thundered in the ecclesiastical Parliament of Scotland; he had 
all the women making love to him—and he liked nothing better. 

His description of Edinburgh, and the country around it, during the 
rebellion of 1745, brings the whole scene more vividly before us than any 
other account of it which has been published. He was present at the 
battle of Prestonpans, and was intimately acquainted with all the in- 
cidents of that inglorious campaign. Colonel Gardiner, who fell in the 
battle of Prestonpans, he knew well; Robertson, the historian, Hume, 
Adam Smith, Smollett, and John Home, were his intimates; and were I 
to name all the people with whom he came into contact, and of whom he 
gives us anecdotes, I should have to make a catalogue of nearly every 
celebrated person of the last century. His best stories are, of course, 
about the people whom he knew most intimately. One of the most 
interesting of these is an anecdote of Hume, who, on his mother’s death, 
was plunged in the deepest affliction. THis friend Mr. Boyle failed to 
comfort him. Hume was inconsolable, and drowned in tears. At last, 
said Boyle to him, ‘‘ My friend, you owe this uncommon grief to your 
having thrown off the principles of religion; for if you had not, you 
would have been consoled by the firm belief that the good lady, 
who was not only the best of mothers, but the most pious of 
Christians, is now completely happy in the realms of the just.” 
Hume’s answer was—‘“ Though I threw out my speculations to 
entertain and employ the learned and metaphysical world, yet in other 
things I do not think so differently from the rest of mankind as you may 
imagine.” It was a curious confession of the practical powerlessness of 
his unbelief, before a great calamity which rendered him subject to passion 
as others are. It is, in fact, only as intellectual sport that the desolating 
scepticism of such men as Hume can prevail. They overlook the emotions 
—they ignore the necessities of the heart—they garble the facts of human 
life—and mutilate the faculties of the human mind. Mere intellect, which 
alone Hume brought to bear upon the question, can never decide it. At 
the same time it must be remembered, that if Hume neglected to give 
the feelings fair-play in the matter, it was not because he was destitute 
of feeling. The above anecdote indicates tenderness of heart; and 
Dr. Carlyle says of him that “he had the greatest simplicity of mind and 
manner, with the utmost facility and benevolence of temper, of any man I 
ever knew.” It appears that Mrs. Adam, mother of the architects of that 
name, would never hear of his coming to her home, and said on one 
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Yecasion, to her son, ‘I shall be glad to see any of your companions to 
linner, but I hope you will never bring the Atheist here to disturb my 
peace.” Robert Adam, however, fell upon a stratagem to win over his 
mother. He introduced Hume to her under a feigned name, and on the 
breaking up of her company had the pleasure of hearing her say—* I must 
confess that you bring very agreeable companions about you ; but the large 
jolly man who sat next me is the most agreeable of them all.” ‘“ That 
was the very Atheist, mother,” he said, “that you were so much afraid 
of.” ‘Well then,” was her reply, “‘ you may bring him here as much 
as you please, for he’s the most innocent man I ever met with.” 

A very striking thing about old Carlyle is this—that in his old 
age, he enjoyed not only the poetry of Scott and Southey, but was able 
to appreciate Wordsworth. We all know how difficult it is for one age to 
understand, much less to enjoy, the poetry of a succeeding age. How 
many of the old people whose taste had been formed in the school of Pope 
and Addison, were capable of comprehending Wordsworth? When his 
ballads made their first appearance, the critical world rose in arms against 
him; and it was only with the young, fresh minds that they made way. 
It is a remarkable proof of Carlyle’s liveliness and vigour, that, trembling 
on the grave, he was able to relish the new order of poetry introduced by 
the Lake School. That is one more evidence of the truth which I insisted 
upon at the commencement of this paper, that excellence in gossip is only 
attainable by minds that have been highly cultivated, and are capable 
of enjoying something better than gossip. The sort of gossip we 
find in the papers of Mrs. Delany and Dr. Carlyle is a study of human 
life, ‘Their sketches of character and of manners are studies for grand 
historical pictures which we all unconsciously compose for ourselves—and 
in which such trifles as the Spanish hat and feather, the doubloon and the 
dollar, the black-letter tome and the red-letter holiday, fitly typify the 
sixteenth century; while the Vandyke collar and the Dutch gardens, the 
coffee-house and the bagnio, the bibles and the ballads, the lovelocks of 
the Cavaliers and’ the cropped ears of the Roundheads, suggest a world of 
life in the seventeenth century; and this eighteenth century, which lives 
and moves upon the pages of Mrs. Delany and the Scottish Jupiter, leaves 
its form and pressure on our imaginations in hoops and periwigs, and 
beauty spots, in the music of Handel and in the motion of the minuet, in 
the rattle of the wits and in the letters of their dames, in suppers and 
dinners, in balls and assemblies of every description. The artist who 
would succeed in such gossip as this must crest the wave of society, and, 
while indulging in small-talk, soar above it in soul, 
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A STORY FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MRS, 8. C. HALL, 
“COZY NOOK.” 


LirrLe FOLK! you must not imagine I forget you, and write and arrange 
tales only for ‘‘ grown people.” Some of the happiest hours of my life have 
been spent for your amusement and instruction; and I tell you now, as I 
have told you before, that I love you when you are good—that I love you 
even—but with a sorrowing difference—when you are naughty ; for I hope 
the better time will come, and that prayer and patience—the mother’s 
shield and buckler—will, with God’s help, lead you right, in spite of 
troublesome tempers and other disturbing matters that sometimes render us 
allunhappy. I love to hear your footsteps in the street, or pattering on 
grass or gravel. I love to hear your clear ringing, or your soft tender, voices 
in the house, or mingling with the breezy air. I sympathize with your 
sorrows, and rejoice in your joys. In a word—I love you—yes, all! I love 
you all, and hope I shall do so to the last day of my life! 

And now I am going to tell you a story of Brssrr’s Brcrnnines! 

Is there no ‘‘ cozy nook” in your home where you can sit and hear 
it? I hope there is, Idearly like a ‘‘cozy nook.” A bow-window, with 
seats all round and a small table in the middle, is always a delicious 
“‘nook”’—especially when there is a dark ‘green or dark red curtain as a 
back-ground, by aid of which you can temper the sunshine; for ‘‘ cozy 
nook” avoids too much light. Or you can make a ‘‘ cozy nook”’ in a corner 
of your school-room or in your play-room, or dear Mamma’s morning room, 
or even in an attic? I have had such ‘cozy nooks” in attics! I 
remember one, where we shaded ourselves with a large clothes-horse, covered 
with fragments of a wonderful old Wilton carpet, that retained some of 
its floral freshness, a bit of a rose or a flaunting holyoak, overlooking us, 
as we sat—such a merry group—seated on old church hassocks, with a 
garden-stool for a table—increased to a more useful size by a paste-board, 
borrowed from a cook who was never out of temper! 

The ‘ cozy nook” of my childhood’s home was in a little queer window, 
just sufficiently deep for two to sit in (without crinolines), overhanging a 
garden crowded with trees and evergreens, amid which toppled a tipsy- 
looking old gable, surmounted by a belfry, from which a deep-toned bell 
gave intimation, not only of ‘‘meal-time,” but various other movements 
connected with what was, in the best sense of the word, a regular Irish 
house, There were the “rousing bell” at six, the servants’ breakfast bell 
and our own getting-up bell at half-past seven, the prayer bell at nine, our 
own breakfast bell at half-past, the servants’ dinner bell at twelve ; and so 
on ; the poor bell was hard worked until ten at night, when it rattled what we 
called the “‘ go-to-bed bell!” In the drear winter nights that bell has often 
roused the house and neighbourhood to the knowledge that some unfortunate 
vessel was in danger of wreck on our cruel rocks. During the equinoxial 
gales we were always ready for such disasters, Beds and bedding were 
prepared, and the great ‘‘ copper” filled with water, in case a hot bath was 
needed, to restore some half-drowned mariner. The first gun of a dis- 
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tressed ship was certain to be heard by the watchman, and the iron tongue 
of the old bell was immediately set to work. 

And now to my darling window. From it we saw the sea in 
the distance, and, at night, the Hook Tower light. All the animals 
in the house knew the shelter of that .‘‘cozy nook.” My mother 
has often sung me French songs in her corner, as the moon was 
rising, while I, in mine, taught poor Flora, our Brabant dog, to beat time, 
Many a lesson of truth and love has been taught me in that ‘‘ cozy nook,” 
Many a history—many a fragment of the best poetry, repeated to me, while 
the light of our lamp streamed like a beacon over the little valley of trees, 
There, too, I devoured all the legends my nurse, or the good Carrick dress- 
maker, could repeat or invent. There I carried my favourite books and 
work—there I got into disgrace for establishing a colony of mice, who were 
so cunningly protected from the cats, that they at last would only twist 
their whiskers at the grating and turn abruptly away. 

Ah! what memories they are—happy memories of a happy childhood ! 

I had a summer ‘ cozy nook,” amidst the boughs of a singularly fine 
oak tree; a seat formed by the curve of a bough, while a little higher 
another bough recieved my books and work. This would have been a soli- 
tary seat, but for the abundance of birds that fluttered about, heedless of my 
presence. 


But I am too long detaining you from my story—the story of 


‘‘ BESSIE’S BEGINNINGS.” 


‘Three green, one white, two orange, four blue!” said Aunt Linda, 
counting, with her usual deliberation, the stitches commenced on a square 
of canvas. ‘‘ Why, Bessie, it should be two pink, four white, and three 
green—here is the pattern as plain as possible. How could you make such a 
mistake ?” 

‘‘Oh no, dear Aunt,” replied Bessie, dancing through the folding-doors 
as blithe as a bird, and as bright as a sun-beam; ‘‘it is all right, dear 
Aunt; you are looking at the wrong pattern.” 

‘* No, dear; this is the mat you commenced yesterday ; don’t you remem- 
ber the blunder Biddy made about the colours—bringing Llue Berlin wool 
instead of green—and when I spoke to her, her ready reply: ‘ Well, ma’am, 
I know you said green; but sure, if I asked for green, the people at the shop 
would set me down for an Irish rebel—green’s the rebel colour—so I saved 
my character and brought blue; and sure blue and green ’s all one at night,’ 
and——” Aunt Linda paused and laughed—“ it is hardly fair to tell you 
what your favourite added about you—but, shall I?” 

“Me!” replied Bessie, with the air of a martyr. ‘‘ Yes, do Aunt.” 

‘She said, in her best brogue, that the never a bit of matter what the 
colour was, blue or green—small loss—either would do for a beginning, as 
Miss Bessie (God bless her, she was a fine go-constant young lady for all 
that) never made an end of anything !” 

“Very unkind of Biddy, Aunt; I, who always stand up for her, and 
reprove the other servants for laughing at her, and endeavour not to laugh 
at her myself.” 

‘Well, dear Bessie, now about the mat; here is what you commenced 
yesterday.” 
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“Yes, Aunt, I did a little, and did not like it; and so began this,” 

‘* What a waste of wool and time; why do you not make up your mind 
as to what you like or dislike before you commence ?” 

Squeel, squeek, yough !—‘‘ That is poor dear Minto! what can be the 
matter with Minto?” 

Minto, Bessie’s little dog, was screaming and rolling in evident pain at 
the foot of the stairs; he was the pet and plaything of the family—such a 
pretty, merry fellow; the whole household ran to ascertain what was the 
matter. Bessie endeavoured to take him up, but he screamed so violently when 
touched, that she let him go. Mr. Olliver, Bessie’s papa, knelt down, and, 
turning the little creature over, discovered the cause of its suffering. A steel 
crochet-needle had penetrated its side: ‘ It must be cut,” said Mr. Olliver, 
after drawing a portion of the needle back; ‘‘ the hook prevents its return. 
There, don’t cry, Bessie; I will send for a cabriolet, and take the dog to the 
veterinary surgeon myself. How could the needle have got into his side?” 
he inquired, soothing the animal with his kind hand, while Bessie and 
the housemaid, and, indeed, Aunt Linda, were erying. 

“Oh, papa ! I shall never forgive myself; it is my fault ;” sobbed Bessie. 
“T got so tired of that crochet, after I had done a couple of inches, that I 
stuck the needle through the ball, and, in a pet, flung it on the floor. I 
suppose poor Minto went to play with the ball—and—and——” 

“Oh, those beginnings!” sighed Mr, Olliver. 

‘“‘ Let me go with you, papa? Oh, let me go; will you?” 

“Tf you get ready at once—yes.” 

Bessie flew up stairs. She had taken the soiled strings out of her bonnet, 
and commenced stitching in a fresh one—but where was the other? Where ? 

She looked on the bed, and under the bed, and under the drawers, and 
behind the looking glass; and, at last, in despair, out of the window, 
and there, fluttering in a somewhat stiff south-west breeze amid the 
topmost foliage of the highest poplar, were about three yards of the very 
handsome riband—from which Bessie, with her usual thoughtlessness—had 
only cut one string at a time, instead of measuring off the quantity in a 
proper manner at once. 

“‘ Biddy!” called out Bessie. 

‘* Bessie!” repeated her papa, from below, in his most impatient tone. 

“Biddy! Oh, Biddy, do come; fly Biddy.” 

“Sure its flying I am, Miss—” replied Biddy, from a room where she 
was on her knees cleaning a grate, and before which, in her haste to obey 
her darling, she upset the black lead, and overturned the housemaid’s box. 

‘¢ Bessie, I must not wait. You know the Bishop has to call this morn- 
ing, and I can hardly be back in time.” Mr. Olliver was a clergyman, and a 
visit from his Bishop was a matter of moment. 

‘Oh, papa! the string of my bonnet has flown out of the window, and 
got into the poplar tree. Biddy will get it down in a minute.” 

“‘ That I will,” exclaimed the warm-hearted girl, ‘‘if I brake me neck; 
T'll bring it you Miss Bessie, in the twinkling of a rapeing hook. But 
where is it, dear ?”’ 

** There, in the tall poplar.” 

“Oh, meil-a-murder—is it up there! Oh, Miss, darling, sorra a one can 
ever get that down, barring a monkey or a sweep.” 
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tressed ship was certain to be heard by the watchman, and the iron tongue 
of the old bell was immediately set to work. 

And now to my darling window. From it we saw the sea in 
the distance, and, at night, the Hook Tower light. All the animals 
in the house knew the shelter of that. ‘‘cozy nook.” My mother 
has often sung me French songs in her corner, as the moon was 
rising, while I, in mine, taught poor Flora, our Brabant dog, to beat time, 
Many a lesson of truth and love has been taught me in that ‘‘ cozy nook.” 
Many a history—many a fragment of the best poetry, repeated to me, while 
the light of our lamp streamed like a beacon over the little valley of trees, 
There, too, I devoured all the legends my nurse, or the good Carrick dress- 
maker, could repeat or invent. There I carried my favourite books and 
work—there I got into disgrace for establishing a colony of mice, who were 
so cunningly protected from the cats, that they at last would only twist 
their whiskers at the grating and turn abruptly away. 

Ah! what memories they are—happy memories of a happy childhood ! 

I had a summer “ cozy nook,” amidst the boughs of a singularly fine 
oak tree; a seat formed by the curve of a bough, while a little higher 
another bough recieved my books and work. This would have been a soli- 
tary seat, but for the abundance of birds that fluttered about, heedless of my 
presence, 


But I am too long detaining you from my story—the story of 


‘“‘ BESSIE’S BEGINNINGS.” 


‘Three green, one white, two orange, four blue!” said Aunt Linda, 
counting, with her usual deliberation, the stitches commenced on a square 
of canvas. ‘‘ Why, Bessie, it should be two pink, four white, and three 
green—here is the pattern as plain as possible. How could you make such a 
mistake ?” 

‘‘Oh no, dear Aunt,” replied Bessie, dancing through the folding-doors 
as blithe as a bird, and as bright as a sun-beam; “‘it is all right, dear 
Aunt; you are looking at the wrong pattern.” 

‘* No, dear; this is the mat you commenced yesterday ; don’t you remem- 
ber the blunder Biddy made about the colours—bringing blue Berlin wool 
instead of green—and when I spoke to her, her ready reply: ‘ Well, ma’am, 
I know you said green; but sure, if I asked for green, the people at the shop 
would set me down for an Irish rebel—green’s the rebel colour—so I saved 
my character and brought blue; and sure blue and green ’s all one at night,’ 
and——” Aunt Linda paused and laughed—“ it is hardly fair to tell you 
what your favourite added about you—but, shall I?” 

“Me!” replied Bessie, with the air of a martyr. ‘ Yes, do Aunt.” 

‘*She said, in her best brogue, that the never a bit of matter what the 
colour was, blue or green—small loss—either would do for a beginning, a8 
Miss Bessie (God bless her, she was a fine go-constant young lady for all 
that) never made an end of anything !” 

“Very unkind of Biddy, Aunt; I, who always stand up for her, and 
reprove the other servants for laughing at her, and endeavour not to laugh 
at her myself.” 

“Well, dear Bessie, now about the mat; here is what you commenced 
yesterday.” 
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‘* Yes, Aunt, I did a little, and did not like it; and so began this.” 

‘¢ What a waste of wool and time; why do you not make up your mind 
az to what you like or dislike before you commence ?” 

Squeel, squeek, yough !—‘‘ That is poor dear Minto! what can be the 
matter with Minto?” 

Minto, Bessie’s little dog, was screaming and rolling in evident pain at 
the foot of the stairs; he was the pet and plaything of the family—such a 
pretty, merry fellow ; the whole household ran to ascertain what was the 
matter. Bessie endeavoured to take him up, but he screamed so violently when 
touched, that she let him go. Mr. Olliver, Bessie’s papa, knelt down, and, 
turning the little creature over, discovered the cause of its suffering. A steel 
crochet-needle had penetrated its side: ‘‘ It must be cut,” said Mr, Olliver, 
after drawing a portion of the needle back; ‘‘ the hook prevents its return. 
There, don’t cry, Bessie ; I will send for a cabriolet, and take the dog to the 
veterinary surgeon myself. How could the needle have got into his side?” 
he inquired, soothing the animal with his kind hand, while Bessie and 
the housemaid, and, indeed, Aunt Linda, were erying. 

‘‘Oh, papa! I shall never forgive myself; it is my fault ;” sobbed Bessie. 
“T got so tired of that crochet, after I had done a couple of inches, that I 
stuck the needle through the ball, and, in a pet, flung it on the floor. I 
suppose poor Minto went to play with the ball—and—and 

“Oh, those beginnings!” sighed Mr. Olliver. 

‘* Let me go with you, papa? Oh, let me go; will you?” 

“Tf you get ready at once—yes.” 

Bessie flew up stairs. She had taken the soiled strings out of her bonnet, 
and commenced stitching in a fresh one—but where was the other? Where ? 

She looked on the bed, and under the bed, and under the drawers, and 
behind the looking glass; and, at last, in despair, out of the window, 
and there, fluttering in a somewhat stiff south-west breeze amid the 
topmost foliage of the highest poplar, were about three yards of the very 
handsome riband—from which Bessie, with her usual thoughtlessness—had 
only cut one string at a time, instead of measuring off the quantity in a 
proper manner at once. 

“Biddy!” called out Bessie. 

‘‘ Bessie!” repeated her papa, from below, in his most impatient tone. 

“Biddy! Oh, Biddy, do come; fly Biddy.” 

“Sure its flying I am, Miss—” replied Biddy, from a room where she 
was on her knees cleaning a grate, and before which, in her haste to obey 
her darling, she upset the black lead, and overturned the housemaid’s box. 

‘¢ Bessie, I must not wait. You know the Bishop has to call this morn- 
ing, and I can hardly be back in time.” Mr. Olliver was a clergyman, and a 
visit from his Bishop was a matter of moment. 

‘Oh, papa! the string of my bonnet has flown out of the window, and 
got into the poplar tree. Biddy will get it down in a minute.” 

‘‘ That I will,” exclaimed the warm-hearted girl, “‘if I brake me neck; 
I'll bring it you Miss Bessie, in the twinkling of a rapeing hook. But 
where is it, dear ?”’ 

‘There, in the tall poplar.” 

“Oh, meil-a-murder—is it up there! Oh, Miss, darling, sorra a one can 
ever get that down, barring a monkey or a sweep.” 
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Bessie heard a sharp cry of pain from Minto. A very loud ‘“ As usual,” 
in a very angry tone from her papa. A murmur from Aunt Linda—dear, 
patient, gentle Aunt Linda. Then the hall door was shut, and the cabriolet 
drove off. Again Bessie burst into tears. 

‘¢ Minto will surely die. I shall never see my little friend and pet again. 
I know he will die. Don’t talk of comfort and patience to me, Biddy. I 
saw that horrid thing sticking in his side. I wonder how any one could 
have been so foolish as to invent that abominable crochet ?”’ 

‘‘So do I indeed, Miss—knitting is twice as useful, and goes on twice as 
fast. My mother could turn her needles to the tune of a stocking a day, 
pretty near.” 

‘‘And can you really knit, Biddy?’ inquired her young mistress— 
catching a new idea—and wiping her eyes. 

‘* Knit !” repeated Biddy. ‘‘ Wasn’t I bred, born and rared, dear Miss, 
in Ireland, where knitting and spinning come natural, Miss. Though I say 
it, I’m a beautiful knitter. Didn’t I finish my gran’mother’s bed-quilt 
before I left home. Shells and a rope pattern. It was the talk of the 
country. The crowds that used to come in of a Sunday after mass to look 
at it, was wonderful, And mee poor gran’mother was a’most broke, finding 
the bit and the sup for them; for sure we could not let them go away 
without brakeing their fast and the pitaties on the fire. So one Sunday— 
‘ Biddy,’ says mee gran’mother—(she was a fine-spoken woman, and 
had been Nurse in a grand ould family)—she says, ‘it’s getting your 
bed-quilt by heart the country is; but I can’t stand it. So dear, as it’s a 
fine morning, get a couple of skivers, and pin the quilt up outside, over the 
door, where they can look at it to their hearts’ contint.’? It was mighty 
cute intirely of gran’mother; few came to see the quilt after that day; it 
hurt her too, to be forced to do it; while she had a good pitatie she gave— 
but she couldn’t stand the country knowing she had nothing but poor 
scrawns left for ourselves.” 

“She must have been very gencrous—but very proud—Biddy,” said 
Bessie. 

‘She was generous to the heart’s core,” replied the grand-daughter ; 
‘* but sometimes what the rich think feeling, in themselves, they call pride, 
in the poor. She was a blessed woman on earth, and now she’s a blessed 
angel in heaven.” 

** Did she teach you to knit ?” 

‘* She did, Miss, and I might have been a—a fine scholar, if I had minded 
her; but I was a wild, careless brat, and I’m punished for it; for I can 
never be much better than a slave; I’m ignorant—I am indeed, Miss; but 
that’s not her fault.” Bessie’s kind words kept back poor Biddy’s tears; 
but the knitting had taken fast hold upon Bessie, 

‘Biddy, you must teach me how to knit a quilt for Aunt Linda; it will 
be such a surprise to her, ‘Shells and ropes!’ I don’t understand it; but 
you will teach me, Go at once and wash your hands and face. We will 
begin it directly.” 

‘Oh, what a quare young lady you are,” said Biddy, ‘‘ You finish a 
bed-quilt. You, darling! Begin it now indeed, and not an inch of the right 
cotton, let alone the knitting-needles, in the house; and mee grates to finish, 
and ever so much besides, before the Bishop comes; and you darling—sure 
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I heard you promise, honour bright, to your lady aunt, that you wouldn’t 
put finger nor toe to any work you had in hand until what you do be doing 
with the colours—the picturs darling—were over with you; and it’s my 
thinking you’ve done nothing of the sort this blessed day.” 

‘‘ Did I promise so faithfully ?” inquired Bessie. 

“You did, Miss; and sure I am that you do not think that promises 
and pie-crusts—” 

‘There, Biddy, I have heard that before. It is foolish of me to pro- 
mise ; and I can’t settle to my drawing, or—or—” 

“Or to anything else, Miss dear, for long. You are the fidgetiest 
young lady I ever sot eyes on. Oh, I wonder how my grates would get 
claned, or anything else done, if I pitched over the blacklead every day— 
as I did just now when you called me—and left the brushes looking at 
each other? I'll watch for little Tim Kinderkin, the gardener’s son, and 
get the riband down, Miss, at dinner-time. And, don’t forget, the Bishop ’s 
coming to lunch, and Master will expect to see you as nate as two pins. 
Your aunt is dressed already, Miss,” 

And Biddy marched off to her grates. 

When left alone, Bessie’s thoughts wandered after Minto, and they were 
certainly embittered by much self-reproach. She knew perfectly well she 
ought to finish one thing before she began another; she knew how she 
inconvenienced her family ; she knew how dissatisfied she was with herself ; 
she observed what other girls accomplished, who certainly never commenced 
anything half as well as she did, and yet, what they did was useful—what 
she left undone was expensive waste. She opened her wardrobe to get out 
the pretty demi toilette dress she intended to put on that morning. There 
was nothing to do to that: it was just home from the dress-maker’s. Ay, 
but the slip. She knew that all her slips needed buttons, so she got one 
out, but found three wanting. Her ladies’ companion, where was that gone 
to? Surely some one must have taken her things away! 

“Mary, have you seen my ladies’ companion ?” 

“Yes, Miss. You left it open on the garden-seat, and it has got soaked 
through with the rain. The scissors and things are all over rust. It’s 
done for, Miss Bessie.” 

“Mary, lend me a needle, a reel of cotton, and a thimble.” 

“Law, Miss Bessie, don’t you see the hurry I am in, and the Bishop 
coming to lunch. Servants ought to be made of needles and cottons. You 
haven’t left me worth a cotton-ball, and yet you never have a needleful !” 

Bessie felt it was all true, and yet she thought Mary could have lent her 
a needle and thread ; so off she posted to her refuge—Biddy. 

Biddy was appealed to; she was dressing; she would be ready in a 
minute, and bring the needle herself. 

Bessie remembered that the riband was out of her pearl net. She could 
easily run itin. She did not mind asking Aunt Linda for a riband, though 
she was ashamed to ask her for a needle. 

Aunt Linda gave her the riband;—but woe upon woe—net and 
riband were there; but where was the bodkin? She tried a pin; that 
would not do. She pricked her finger, and it bled ; it took some little time 
fo staunch that. She endeavoured to poke the riband through with her 
fingers—worse and worse ;—like all untidy people, she felt suddenly con- 
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vinced that there must be that invisible ‘‘ somebody,” everlastingly disar- 
ranging her ‘‘ things ;” and, remembering that her gloves wanted buttons 
quite as much as her slip, she flung the net on her dressing-table, and 
commenced a search for her gloves amid an accumulation of———-but I cannot 
picture the chaos of Bessie’s drawers. Imagine odds and ends of everything 
in hosiery—ribands, lace, paper, thread, tape, envelopes, pins, gloves, curl- 
papers, sealing wax, bandoline, cocoa-nut rock and toffee, baby’s socks 
(begun), baby’s caps (cut out, borders missing), baby’s frocks (a sleeve 
sewn in, and then abandoned),—a vast quantity of various colours, 
‘‘wisped” round like a bird’s nest, and left there. The drawers 
were crammed with good intentions, over which poor Bessie sighed. She 
had that morning received a practical proof of the evil arising from her 
unfinished ways, and as she really loved her little dog, she made a greater 
number of good resolutions than she had done for a long time. But she 
rarely gave a good resolution time to take root. She cast various tender 
glances at her faults, but lacked courage to stare them out of counte- 
nance. While closing her last drawer, Biddy’s round, good-tempered face, 
illuminated by large ‘*mooney” eyes, was poked after a fashion of her 
own into the room—her head, indeed, usually preceded her body, tortoise- 
fashion. 

‘‘T brought you the needle, Miss!” —and Biddy thrust a stout darning- 
needle towards her young lady. 

‘‘Oh, Biddy, do you call that a needle ?—why, it would make holes in 
my slip.” 

‘¢ Well, Miss, it isn’t a cambri needle, I’ll allow; but it’s the best I 
could lay mee hand on.” 

‘Do borrow me a needle from some one.” 

‘‘Those who go a-borrowing, go a-sorrowing,” replied Biddy; ‘and 
indeed, I must say, down below ’’—(Biddy always called the kitchen ‘‘ down 
below”)—*“‘ they don’t like lending. I heard the cook refusing the loan of 
a skillet to the cook next door, because she never returned the preserving- 
pan she borrowed last month.” 

‘‘She was right,” said Bessie, indignantly, ‘Our neighbour’s cook 
ought to be taught to keep her word, and return what she borrows.” 

‘‘That’s the very thing they say of you, Miss dear,” replied Biddy,— 
“they say you ought to keep your word, and return what you borrow.” 
Bessie felt her cheeks tingle, but she was just, and, however unpleasant, she 
knew the observation was true. ‘Never mind, dear,” continued Biddy, 
‘‘T’ll find you a needle, if there’s one on England’s ground. Sure I’ve a 
beauty in mee sleeve, only sorra an eye it has,” 

What a number of things Bessie had ¢o do before the Bishop came !—a 
riband to run in her net, buttons to put on her slip, gloves to mend and to 
“button,” and all the time her mind distracted by anxiety for little Minto. 
She sat some minutes, her hands resting on her lap, resolving what to do— 
thinking what she should do first, and doing nothing. She was roused from 
her reverie by a rush on the stairs, and the same moment Biddy, flinging the 
door wide open, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Miss dear, put on ye—put on ye—Here’s 
the Bishop come—not like a bishop, in his carriage, but walked up the gravel 
walk and in through the little green-house, as if he was only a man; and, 
if it wasn’t for his hat and his apron, I might pass him in the street without 
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a curtsy,—and it was over me he stumbled, and I settling the room. 
‘Don’t disturb anyone,” he says, ‘‘ I’m before my time,” he says; and 
every step he made I dropt my curtsy; and he lays a parcel on the 
pi-auno—‘ I'll undo this,” he says, ‘and place it where it will surprise my 
little friend,” (meaning you Miss), ‘‘ and send her down directly,” he says. 

The bustle and agitation which followed you may imagine. Biddy 
stitched the petticoat up the back with the darning-needle, and ‘ helped,” 
as best she could; but, help as she would, Bessie, without net or gloves, 
looking flushed and jaded, was the last to enter the drawing-room. 

As far as Bessie was concerned the day was painful: notwithstanding 
the beautiful present the Bishop had so kindly brought, matters did 
not go smoothly on. When asked to play, she could not find that ‘last 
new piece,” which girls invariably think must be better than the old one. 
Papa knew she had really a talent for drawing, and wanted to show the 
Bishop an “‘ unfinished ” sketch of a remarkable tree in the neighbourhood ; 
but that was lost, or mislaid, and the Bishop, patting Bessie gently on the 
head, said— 

“‘T think you must send my little friend to school, Olliver, where she will 
be obliged to be tidy ; one of my darlings got the unfortunate habit of never 
finding any thing that was wanted, and we sent her to a strict school,—she 
came back a model of neatness and good order.” 

“‘ How long did it take to effect the cure ?” inquired Aunt Linda, 

‘“‘ Nearly two years, my dear Madam,—a great trial to us all, but it was 
worth the sacrifice.” 

Poor Bessie could hardly restrain her tears. She resolved that her papa 
should never be a bishop! She longed to give his lordship back his present of 
the workbox ; she considered him the most cruel of mankind. She was 
suddenly convinced that all bishops must be cruel—they were all cruel! Send 
her to school! She stole away to the little attic where Minto, by the veteri- 
nary surgeon’s direction, had been placed to keep him ‘ cool and quiet,”—he 
was to have a certain medicine given him every three hours. The surgeon 
said he hoped no vital part had been injured, but he could not tell for a day 
or two. She found that Biddy had just given him his medicine ; the little 
animal seemed to understand that he must keep quiet,—he wagged his tail 
without attempting to rise, and licked his young mistress’s hand affectionately. 

“T’'ll sit up with the dog to-night, Miss dear, and give him his physic 
—I’ll make no mistake—see the marks on the bottle.” 

‘But the directions are printed, Biddy.” 

“ Ah, Miss—not hand-wrifing nor print can I read, more’s the pity.” 

Bessie almost forgot the worry and misfortunes of the day in the fresh- 
ness of another new idea. Even Aunt Linda’s purposed quilt evaporated, and 
she forgot to be angry with the Bishop. She would not go to bed,—no, she 
would sit up all night with Biddy, and was certain that before sunrise 
she would know her letters—that would be delightful ! 

She communicated the idea to Biddy. 

‘May God bless you, young lady—go down to the drawing-room and 
put such nonsense out of yer head! I'll mind Minto, as if he was a Chris- 
tian, the poor baste; so keep asy, dear. If the A B C was just them three 
letters, maybe I could think of them. I always thought of the first letter 
in the A B C by our goat; when it said ‘Ba-a,’ I minded that ‘a-a’ was 
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much the same and was the first letter; and all over the world Bee makes 
honey; and then ‘See’ made me thankful for my eyesight; but beyant 
that, darling, I never did get, and never could get. I'll be very snug 
up here, and take care of your dog for you. You think I’m tired 
enough all day? I’ve sat up many a night, after a day’s work, with 
a sick neighbour, and been the better of it in the morning; and the 
other servants scoff me so—out of no harm, only just in ignorance of mee 
and my country, that I’m thankful for a lone hour or two to take mee 
thoughts home, and see the ould mill, and the flowers, the blackberry and wild 
thyme in blossom, and those sweeter to my thoughts than any blossoms— 
that I can see no more HERE, 

‘* But cthere’s a story I could tell you, Miss Bessie, that would take the 
shine out of many a printed book, if I could tell it right. Oh, it isn’t a 
story either, but a truth; for my godmother’s——Oh, mercy and ages! 
they are calling you, Miss Bessie. I suppose his lordship the Bishop is 
going away. Run, Miss Bessie—run, darling!” 

It certainly was very late that night when Bessie crept up to the little 
attic, that was in itself a “ cozy nook,” and found Minto in Biddy’s lap, his 
pretty head resting on her arm, and his lovely large eyes looking very sleepy. 
Biddy exclaimed, with considerable animation, that Miss Bessie had 
frightened the life out of her; and Bessie told her she had come to hear her 
godmother’s story ; but Biddy very wisely refused to tell it that night. ‘‘ The 
first thing you must think of, Miss, is to strive to do the will o’ Gon; the 
next, to obey your parents ; and the Masther desires you to be in bed, dear, 
at ten ; and Miss Linda—that’s just the heavenliest old maid that ever was 
born, she that is all as one asa mother to you—she says, ‘See that Miss 
Bessie’s in bed at ten, Biddy.’ So go back, dear, and I’ll tell you My 
GopMoTHER’s Story some other time. I'll think, and gather all the bits of 
it together, so as not to forget any. There, dear, go. God’s blessed stars 
are shining on you and the whole world, and the spring dew is falling on 
all—on the’ poor bouclawn as well as on the pride of madam’s garden— 
the grand moss-rose. Isn’t it wonderful to think how pityful God is, 
giving so much of the lovely world to the poor as well as the rich! Sure, 
look at the grand pleasure-ground I used to be weeding in. My gran’- 
mother used to say, ‘His honour has it, but you enjoy it!’ Yes, I can 
shut my eyes this blessed minute, and hear the breeze among them trees! 
Go, a lana machree, and you shall hear My GopmMorHeER’s Story before 
next month comes to an end.” 

‘¢ Tell me just one thing,” inquired Bessie, while caressing Minto, ‘‘is 
it about Farries ?” 

‘6 Tt just is!” 
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gins | a centuries have been the surprise of the 
4 f ‘ets world. Foreigners visiting our shores 
— have been struck with amazement at the 
extent, the magnitude, and vast resources of 
some of our charitable institutions. We 
all remember the expression of wonder and 
<q admiration of Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 
on seeing the charity children of London 
assembled at the Anniversary at St. Paul’s ; 
- and the compliment of Guizot, that the 
finest sentence to be found in any language 
was to be read in nearly every street in 
London — *‘Supportep BY VOLUNTARY 
ConrrisutTions.” The pious bequests of 
the founders of the different Colleges and Halls of our Universities; of our 
public schools; of our hospitals; of our cathedral and parish churches, 
are worthy monuments of the benevolence of our ancestors, who were 
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profuse in their liberality, when making provision for the spiritual, 
educational, and physical wants of their fellow-subjects less blessed with 
the material wealth and good things of this life than themselves. 

To Royalty, and especially in our own day to our illustrious and most 
gracious Queen and the Prince Consort; to the nobility; the landed 
proprietary; the clergy; the gentry, and the professional man; the 
capitalist ; the wealthy banker, merchant and manufacturer, are we mainly 
indebted for that progress by which mankind have advanced to their 
present high state of civilization. To very many of the benevolent spirits 
among those various classes can we trace the numerous institutions which 
are specially designed to administer relief to those who require it; to pro- 
vide not only necessaries, but comforts, for the poor; and to encourage them 
in provident, economic, and saving habits. And whether such institutions 
are partially or in whole supported by the Government, or by associations 
or private individuals, the funds at their disposal emanate from the rich. 

The incentives which stimulate our efforts to administer to the comfort 
and happiness of the poor arise from the high and pure gratification which is 
caused by the conviction that comfort and happiness create virtue in the same 
proportion that want and misery produce crime, and that men are worthy 
to receive and enjoy the benefits conferred upon them, and the good done 
for them. It has been said by unerring wisdom, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” and all the nobler feelings of our nature respond to 
this great truth. We fecl that he who gives is indeed twice blessed. We 
are so constituted that we cannot confer a benefit upon another, without at 
the same time deriving some good from it ourselves. This reflective 
character of benevolence is essentially part of itself, being inherent in it. 
In this sense, and this alone, selfhood is a virtue. This is the reason for 
implanting it in ournature. It proves the infinity of the wisdom which 
did so, and shows why it is called the “luxury of doing good.” It 
stimulates us to the exercise of all kinds of heroic deeds, even to the risking 
of our lives for the purpose of saving the lives of others. It prompts us to 
bestow upon the poor out of our abundance the necessaries of life ; nay, to 
exercise the virtue of self-denial, in order that we may contribute our mite 
towards the alleviation of their troubles, trials, difficulties, privations, and 
distress. In every other sense, selfhood assumes the worst form of a fallen 
humanity. It feels no gratification in supplying the wants of the needy— 
in relieving them in their distress; it understands not the nature of the 
reciprocal virtues of love and gratitude. It does not perceive that the 
separation occasioned by the difference in station of the rich and poor 
is merely apparent—that it is in fact their real bond of union. History 
shows that it has led to the commission of the most cold-blooded butcheries, 
the greatest robberies and outrages, that have disgraced humanity. Rivers 
of human blood have been shed in its pursuit. The lives of millions— 
the welfare of nations—is nothing, if the idol demand such sacrifices. 
The comforts, the happiness of all, must give place to its requirements. 
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It is a pleasing task to trace the progress of charity and benevolence, 


h and those kindly feelings of love and gratitude which bind in a holy 
brotherhood the rich and the poor together. It is a pleasing task to trace 
r the development of the Intellect, when Love or Affection is acknowledged as 
d His handmaid ; when neither seeks the pre-eminence, but both act in true 
e marriage union—the faith or intellect, which represents the man, uniting 
with the love or affection, which represents the woman—when the two 
r become as it were one flesh, neither superior nor inferior to the other ; both 
3 being necessary to constitute a complete man. If the true nature of this 
h union were perceived, the question could not have arisen as to the supe- 
)- riority of man, or the inferiority of woman. , 
m The charity of our ancestors was great; but it remained for our time to 
8 give the practical turn to benevolence which distinguishes it from all pre- 
is vious ages. The efforts of a practical character which are made in the 
h. present day for improving the intellectual, spiritual, and material condition 
rt of the poor, far surpass all that our ancestors did, or could imagine. But 
is how much more are they surpassed by our efforts to improve their social 
1e condition, and to carry out the new idea, peculiar to this age, of combining 
y therewith that rational recreation and amusement which are so necessary 
1e to the health of mind and body—a subject to which our progenitors 
0 never devoted their attention. 
0 We can in this paper only give a mere outline of what is daily passing 
le around us. A list of the charities of the United Kingdom would occupy 
at more than one thick volume. Those of London alone consist of over 600 
re institutions ; and what space should we not require to enumerate the 
t. various individual acts of benevolence almost hourly shown to the poor, 
or especially of those, if we could discover them, which never come to the eye 
h or ear of the public, but are done as it were in stealth, by those who “ blush 
It to find them fame!’’ There are thousands of philanthropists whose names 
1g are never heard: but who do more real charity, by providing honest and 
to remunerative employment for the poor, than those who give alms; who 
to feel that idleness is a vice, if not a crime; that society is not justified in 
te supporting those drones who devour, without contributing to, the wealth 
id of the nation, spending all they possess in public-houses; who know that 
eD our mission here is a life of use; that, in fact, Life is activity, there being 
—- nothing still in Nature. Benevolence of this kind must remain unrecorded, 
he except in the hearts of those to whom publicity would give pain. 
he We may observe, generally, that there is not an ill to which humanity 
or is heir which has not some institution for its relief. The intellectual, 
ry educational, spiritual, physical, social, and recreative requirements of the 
eS, age are supplied by individuals, societies, and a Press, the like of which, 
rs for magnitude and utility, the world never saw before—a Press which has 
a no doubt been abused, but whose abuse is largely counteracted, and as it 
es. were, overbalanced, by the vast amount of wholesome literature, spiritual 


and secular, which teems from it. Are any in need of Education ?—the 
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schools in the kingdom are numerous, their aggregate income immense, 
and mostly raised by voluntary subscriptions. All denominations of 
Christians, as well as the Jews and other churches, have their schools. 
We have the great public schools, national schools, parish schools, schools 
of design and art, industrial schools, charity schools, infant and orphan 
schools, sunday schools, philanthropic schools, reformatory schools, work- 
house schools, ragged schools, training schools for teachers and domestic 
servants, ‘‘so many ladders let down from high places to the humble 
classes of Englishmen—by which the meanest might rise, by which many 
such have risen, to positions of honour, power, and emolument.” Are any 
in need of Spiritual Instruction ?—we have the Incorporated Society for 
he building or enlargement of churches and chapels, and benevolent 
individuals of all Christian denominations who have built, and are building 
others, in populous districts where spiritual desolation abounds ; the society 
for supplying additional clergymen in such districts; Bible Societies, 
Religious Tract Societies, a Useful Knowledge Society, spreading where- 
ever intellectual and spiritual darkness reigns. Are our soldiers, who have 
been wounded on the field of battle, left neglected in the hospital ?— 
Florence Nightingale, with her staff of nurses, provides the soft and tender 
care of woman’s hand, at such a time so much needed, to dress neglected 
wounds, to lift the cup to the parched lips, to assuage the pain and agonies 
of poor sufferers—those gentle beings whose quiet sympathies did more 
than science for the recovery of the sick, whose chaste influence breathed 
a balm into the souls of the wounded, so conducive to the recovery of 
the body, by the alleviation of the sufferings of the wounded spirit. Are 
any in temporary distress, caused by famine in Ireland or India, or inun- 
dations in France ?—large sums are subscribed for their relief; (the Lord 
Mayor stated, on the 4th ult., at the anniversary dinner of that excellent 
charity, “‘ The Friend of the Clergy Corporation,” that the committee for 
relief of the sufferers from the famine in India were receiving £5,000 a-day;) 
or by depression in the silk trade ?—nearly £50,000 are raised in a short 
period: or by the inclemency of the weather?—the poor-boxes of the 
police-courts are replenished by £14,000 within a month ; and numberless 
local charities exist in all parishes, either distinct from, or in connection 
with, that benevolent institution the Metropolitan Visiting Relief Association, 
for aiding those who are in temporary distress. Are any shipwrecked ?— 
we have the Royal National Life-Boat Association, with its numerous 
establishments along the coast, where /étes of heroism and abnegation are 
daily, nay nightly, performed in the preservation of human life, unsurpassed 
by even those of Grace Darling and Thomas Earle, and which are followed 
up by subscriptions for the benefit of, where lives are lost, bereaved 
families—as in the instance of the late life-boat catastrophe at Whitby, 
where nearly £5,000 were collected for the benefit of the families 
of those who perished. Are our soldiers, sailors, and marines shot 
or wounded in battle?—we have Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals 
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and the Royal Patriotic Fund, with a subscribed capital of one 
million and a half, for the relief of retired soldiers and sailors, 
bereaved widows and children; besides soldiers’ widows’ asylums, soldiers’ 
daughters’ homes, and other kindred societies. Are our soldiers and 
countrymen slaughtered in an Indian mutiny ?—public sympathy is exhi- 
bited in the shape of large subscriptions for the friends and relatives of 
the sufferers! Are any ill?—we have,‘in the metropolis alone, sixty-one 
hospitals and medical institutions, and over forty dispensaries, which 
provide medical attendance and medicines for upwards of 630,000 patients 
annually, at an expense of about £170,000 a-year; besides the large 
number of poor attended by medical men at their own homes. There are 
also county hospitals and asylums; and infirmaries and dispensaries in 
every large town of the kingdom. We have also a Home for sick ladies. 
Do any convalescents require sea-bathing and country air ?—we have 
the Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate, and the Convalescent Institution 
at Walton-on-Thames—not sufficient, certainly, to supply the demand ; 
but the accommodation might easily be increased by model lodging-houses 
at the sea-side, where convalescent patients could obtain comfortable lodg- 
ings gratuitously. Are any widows—are any aged ?—Asylums are pro- 
vided for them, and we have a Home for decayed gentlewomen ; and for those 
who educated our children we have the Governesses Institution. Is the 
social position of any neglected ?—their wants are the subject of investi- 
gation by the Society for the Promotion of Social Science, at the head of 
which is Lord Brougham; and suggestions are made and carried out for 
their relief. Are the dwellings of the poor filthy, unhealthy, and devoid 
of comfort? are the morals of the inmates contaminated with the foul 
atmosphere of vice, immorality, indecency, and depravity ?—a society is 
established to provide model lodging-houses, and to encourage the building 
of others, Are any leading a life of shame and infamy ?—Penitentiaries, 
homes, and asylums, are opened for their rescue; where they are won 
back to the paths of virtue, by love and kindness. Are any leading a life 
of crime ?—Reformatories are established all over the country, for the pur- 
pose of restoring them to society. Are our ragged urchins—the occupants 
of slums, dens, and caverns of crime, vice, misery, and immorality— 
running about our streets, learning such lessons as will effectually keep up 
the supply of crime, and afford occupation for our criminal courts ?—we 
have, founded by Lord Shaftesbury, for their education and training, the 
Ragged Schools. Are the sick in want of a higher order of well-trained 
nurses, capable of administering to their spiritual and temporal wants ?— 
Florence Nightingale supplies the demand. Have our prisons been the 
scenes of vice, filth, demoralization, or cruelty ?—a Howard and a Reade 
have exposed them; and they become transformed into abodes of order, 
cleanliness, morality, decency, and kindness. Are any desirous of emigrating 
to foreign lands, to better their condition ?—there are provisions made to 
promote that object. Do any require mental and bodily recreation and amuse- 
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ment ?—there is a Frank Crossley to present them with a Park; there are in- 
dividuals and corporations in several large towns that have adopted a similar 
course; and in the neighbourhood of London, we have Battersea and 
Victoria Parks, specially designed for the recreation of the working classes ; 
we have a Slaney to move the House of Commons for a committee to 
consider the means of obtaining for them air, exercise, and occasional 
recreation, so as to conduce to their health and comfort; and last year 
the Legislature passed an Act affording facilities for the dedication vf 
small portions of land to public uses; small sums of money for the forma- 
tion of public walks and recreation-grounds : and the railway companies 
have aided the good work by their cheap excursion-trains. There are 
public drinking-fountains erected in our streets, to keep the poor from the 
enticing allurements of the beer-shop. And for those who want mental 
recreation, we have free libraries, reading-rooms, and scientific institutions; 
and the Legislature has assisted this growing desire in every way in its 
power; while William Brown has stimulated the great movement by 
erecting, at his own cost, a free library at Liverpool—an act of munificence 
almost unexampled, and which classes him amongst the great public bene- 
factors of the age. At Birmingham, too, a similar institution has been 
opened—to be followed by three others. There is another in Westminster. 

Education is the greatest want of the times ; without it, man is not 
capable of receiving or appreciating any of the nobler impulses of his 
nature. It takes the lead in everything that has for its object the eleva- 
tion of our race. Lord Brougham has said, “‘ The promotion of education, 
in all its branches, especially the extending it to the humbler classes by 
such means as may secure good instruction at an easy cost, and without 
breaking in upon their independence, has been a favourite pursuit of those 
who most regard the interests of society.” Let us see what has been 
done towards educating the masses of the people. The National Society 
was established for promoting the education of the poor in the principles 
of the Established Church. The grants made, up to 1860, for building 
schools amount to £372,759. ‘The schools in connection with it are 
11,671; and the scholars 1,093,433. The total number of schools under 
direction of the clergy, in England and Wales, are 25,755, with 1,741,000 
scholars, of whom 431,192 attend Sunday-schools. The Society has five 
Normal institutions, in which 3,903 teachers have been trained. ‘The 
receipts for school-books have risen from £3,000, in 1846, to £25,000 in 
1860. The Church of England Education Society embraces similar 
objects, but confines its operations to rural and town parishes, inhabited 
by labouring men, where the clergy and people are poor. It has applied 
£13,002, in 1,153 grants, to schools ; 178 grants of books, &.; and 222 
grants towards the training of poor and deserving persons in Highbury, 
Cheltenham, and Home and Colonial Training Colleges. The National 
Society’s returns only show the number of schools receiving Parliamentary 
grants; but not one-fourth of the schools of Great Britain have yet been 
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brought into receipt of the Government grants; the remaining three- 
fourths are those schools—poor and inefficient—which the Church of 
England Education Society desires to raise to the Government standard, 
but which, on account of their poverty and inefficiency, the Committee of 
Council will not-aid. The Wesleyans have 271 Sabbath-schools, with 
6,361 teachers, and 31,691 scholars, and a book circulation of 471,144. 
There are in Great Britain nearly 50,000 day-schools and 30,000 
Sunday-schools, exclusive of ragged schools. In Ireland there are, in 
connection with the London Societies, about 6,000 day and between 
4,000 and 5,000 Sunday schools. There are also several Asylums for the 
maintenance and education of orphan children in London, accommodating 
upwards of 6,000 children, with an aggregate income of about £250,000, 
more than one-half of which is raised by yoluntary contributions. All deno- 
minations of Christians also have their schools. The children attending 
workhouse schools are between 9,000 and 10,000. There are between 
200 and 300 schools supported partly by voluntary assessment. The 
Ragged School movement is one, the greatness and importance of which 
it is not possible to overrate; our highest admiration and praise are due 
to the benevolence of the noble mind that suggested, promoted, and 
carried it out, with such unexampled success, amidst the most overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. What would our ancestors say, if they were to find 
us educating with tenderness and care the outcast and forlorn, the 
desolate, the neglected, and destitute children with whom our cities 
and towns abound—the very lowest grades of society, the ragged, tattered, 
and filthy urchins, boys and girls, who pour forth in swarms from our 
crowded courts, lanes, and alleys, covered with vermin, emaciated with 
disease and starvation, blaspheming, swearing, and pilfering all that 
comes before them—the companions of the most vicious and depraved? 
This great movement commends itself to our sympathy and support at all 
times, and he whose heart gives no response to such a work, must be 
callous indeed to the best instincts of our nature, and insensible to the 
strongest appeals of Christianity and philanthropy. The advantages 
which society has reaped from the establishment of these schools are so 
great, that new ones are being opened daily all over the country. Let 
us see what has been done in London alone. -Here are 155 ragged schools 
and 15 refuges with morning, afternoon, and evening Sabbath schools, 
and an average attendance of about 26,400 scholars. There are 146 
week-day schools, with an average attendance of 15,457. There are 200 
week-night schools, averaging over 9,400, and there are 99 industrial 
classes, averaging close upon 3,750 scholars. There are over 4,300 
voluntary teachers, 132 who were formerly scholars in ragged schools, 
and 416 paid teachers. The income is £29,280, and the expenses are 
£29,252. We add, with regret, that there is a debt of £2,122. 884 boys 
and 652 girls have been sent to situations from these schools. 76 penny 
banks are connected with them, in which 25,637 depositors have depo- 
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sited £8,888; and there are 50 clothing clubs, to which the scholars 
and their friends have subscribed £592. These figures speak for them- 
selves. They are facts that require no comment. Equally creditable to 
the noble and good man at the head of this great social movement, and 
to those united with him in raising the large sums required to carry 
out the gigantic work of teaching so vast a number of human beings, as 
they are also, to the scholars themselves. 

One word as to the title of these schools, which admirably conveys 
the idea intended. But, it engenders in the minds of the scholars feelings 
of degradation. It keeps continually before their eyes their destitute and 
forlorn condition. It subdues those sentiments of self-respect and self- 
reliance which it is so essential to cultivate amongst the poor. It tends 
to make them discontented with their station, and induces them to believe 
that the finger of scorn is pointed at them as mere outcasts of society. 
It encourages those ideas that are familiar to all those who remember the 
old charity schools, which, in consequence, were dignified with the high- 
sounding appellation of “parochial.” The same ideas that now cause 
the widowed mother to hesitate before she accepts a presentation for her 
boy or girl to a school where they will be marked by the dress of an 
old-fashioned cap and fustian gown, will prevent children, so dis- 
tinguished, from entering familiarly into the play and amusements 
of their fellows. The true mode of doing charity is to avoid hurting 
the feelings, or, it may be, the prejudices of the recipient. And 
can we say that the feelings or prejudices of the poor honest boy 
or girl, whose clothing is no index to the workings of their little hearts, 
are not wounded, when meeting their playfellows on the way to the 
dignified ‘ national” or “parochial” school, they recollect that they 
are the scholars of a “Ragged School.” Lord Brougham, in his 
inaugural address at the last meeting of the Society for Promoting Social 
Science, suggested an appropriate name for them. ‘The idea is of a 
practical nature. His lordship says that ‘education, to be beneficial, 
should be combined with practical industry.” If this element is imported 
into the Ragged Schools—if the scholars are taught practically the 
elements or first principles of the trades or occupations they are to 
follow, the Ragged Schools may very appropriately be denominated “ In- 
dustrial Schools.” Indeed, we find, on looking over the summary of the 
London Ragged Schools, that this element has been imported into some 
of them, and that the classes are very well attended, particularly by girls. 
‘Let us now see what has been done to meet the spiritual requirements 
of the age, independently of what must form part of all sound education. 

The Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels increases church accommodation 
in England and Wales for the poorer members of the Church. Its grants 
have reference mainly to population and the inadequacy of church room. 
It has made 4,323 grants, and expended £615,181, and has provided 
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additional church accommodation for 1,118,934 persons, 873,035 sittings 
being reserved free for the poor for ever. But this gives the reader no 
idea of the number of churches built by all denominations of Christians 
from private resources, the result of subscription or individual benevolence, 
examples of which we hear of daily—such, for instance, as the church 
built and so munificently endowed by Miss Burdett Coutts, in Rochester 
Row, Westminster ; and others to which it would be tedious to refer. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society circulates the Scriptures at home 
and abroad. There are laymen, foreigners resident in London, and all 
denominations of Christians on the committee. There are 9,002 societies 
in connection with it; the Bible is translated, printed, and distributed 
into 158 languages or dialects; the number of versions is 188; 
the society has circulated 37,527,828 Bibles, and assisted other socie 
ties in the distribution of 26,000,000 more, making upwards of 
64,000,000 copies. It calculates that, through its instrumentality, the 
records of Inspired Truth have been rendered accessible, within the present 
century, to six hundred millions of the human family. The receipts for 
last year were £164,136, and the expenditure £179,365. These are great 
and mighty results. Central Europe is receiving 400,000 copies, 
Northern Europe over 100,000, and France another 100,000: amongst 
the superstitious and degraded populations of South America 40,000 
copies have been circulated. The system of female colportage originated 
in connection with this society, and is an extensive and deeply interesting 
domestic mission to the demoralized and degraded populations of the 
metropolis. There are sixty-four Bible women thus employed, who have, 
during the last year, sold 5,500 copies. There are six foreign missions 
connected with the Church of England, possessing an aggregate income of 
about £125,000 ; a Jewish, with an income of £26,000; and six Dissenting 
societies for a like purpose, with an annual income of about £210,000. 
The Religious Tract Society annually circulates 41,710,203 tracts. Its 
total circulation up to the present time is 865,000,000. It has granted, 
since 1832, 13,314 libraries, exclusive of those sent to foreign lands; 
the reduced prices gratuitously voted being £31,645—namely, for Sunday 
and day schools 7,680, for destitute districts 5007, for union poor-houses 
302, national and other school teachers 301, lunatic asylums 32. ‘Total 
receipts for the year, £99,173. Total grants for the year, £12,568. Total 
amount of subscriptions, donations, and auxiliary grants, £9,128. There 
are other Tract Societies, one connected with the Wesleyan Methodists, 
which has an annual circulation of 169,000 periodicals; another, the 
Wesleyan Reformers, who circulated 471,144 works; anothey is the New 
Jerusalem Tract Society, which last year issued 54,528 tracts. We make 
no special reference here to the influence of the daily press, which circu- 
lates a large amount of spiritual instruction ; nor of those numerous socie- 
ties, asylums, and schools, which devote a great deal of attention to 
this subject; nor of the several missions existing in various parishes in 
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the kingdom. The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
also, administers to the spiritual instruction of the people. It is strictly a 
Church of England and Ireland Institution. It has establishments in all 
parts of the world, and assists in the building of churches in foreign parts. 
In 1859-60 it issued 133,974 Bibles, New Testaments 64,994, Common 
Prayers 316,237, bound books 1,700,489, tracts 3,904,947, making a 
total of 6,120,641. Its income, mainly derived from subscriptions and 
the sale of books, amounts to £31,000 a year, and its expenditure a little 
exceeds the income. 

Let us take a glance at the improvements in the social condition of 
the people. The Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes embraces objects of vast importance to their moral and social 
position. It erects model buildings, renovates old and ill-arranged houses 
in the worst localities, and cleanses and ventilates whole courts and alleys; 
arranges and executes plans as models for the improvement of the « 
dwellings of the labouring classes in the metropolis, and in agricultural 
and manufacturing districts, by the formation of county, parochial, and 
district associations; and it corresponds with clergymen, magistrates, 
landed proprietors, and others disposed to engage in the good work of 
providing for the poor comfortable dwellings. The ordinary lodging-houses 
of the poor in the metropolis and provincial towns exhibited a state of 
moral and physical degradation which it is difficult for those who have not 
observed it to realize. They were the hot-beds of vice and crime, a 
disgrace to humanity, and a reproach to Christianity. In them, both 
sexes were huddled together more like pigs than human beings, the young 
and the old, the married and single. In small rooms not fourteen feet 
square, nor eight feet high, some twenty human beings of all ages, sexes, 
and sizes, were pent up without ventilation for eight or nine hours, 
breathing the same air, listening to the most obscene language, and engaged 
in the grossest indecencies. This society was established to remedy these 
evils. It took three lodging-houses in the worst neighbourhood of London, 
viz., Charles Street, Drury Lane. ‘These they removed and converted into 
one house, which was fitted up with clean and wholesome beds, and all 
other appurtenances requisite to the health and comfort of eighty-two 
working men, who pay at the same rate as for the wretched accommodation 
offered in ordinary lodging-houses, viz., 4d. per night, or 2s. per week. 
The committee afterwards purchased a freehold site in George Street, 
Bloomsbury, surrounded by other lodging-houses, and built on it a model 
lodging-house for 104 working men, where they have complete ventilation 
and drainage, an ample supply of water, separation and retirement in the 
sleeping apartments, with all those conveniences which, whilst conducing to 
the health and physical comforts of the inmates, tend to increase their self- 
respect, and to elevate them in the scale of moral and intellectual beings. 
The kitchen and wash-house are furnished with every requisite and appro- 
priate convenience; the bath is supplied with hot and cold water; the 
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pantry hatch provides a secure and separate well-ventilated safe for the 
food of each inmate. In the pay-office, under the care of the superintendent, 
is a small well-selected library for the use of the lodgers. The coffee or 
common room is 33 by 23 feet, and 10 feet 9 inches high, and is 
paved with white tiles laid on brick arches, and on each side are two rows of 
elm tables with seats. There is a constant supply of hot water. The 
dormitories are 10 feet high, and are subdivided by movable wood 
partitions 6 feet 9 in height. Each compartment, inclosed by its own 
door, is fitted up with a bed, chair, and clothes-box. In addition to the 
ventilation secured by a thorough draught, a shaft is carried up at the end 
of every room, the ventilation through it being assisted by the introduction 
of gas which lights the apartments. A ventilating shaft is also carried up 
the staircase, for the supply of fresh air to the dormitories, with a provision 
for warming them if required. The washing-closets on each floor are fitted 
up with slate paving, japanned iron basons, and water is laid on. The 
lodgers pay 2s. 4d. per week. These details raise our respect for those 
good men who have undertaken such a work, and accomplished so much? 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, in his address at Free- 
mason’s Hall, in May, 1848, said, “I have just come from the model 
lodging-house, the opening of which we celebrate this day, and I feel 
convinced that its existence will by degrees cause a complete change in 
the domestic comforts of the labouring classes, as it will exhibit to them 
that with real economy can be combined advantages with which few of 
them have hitherto been acquainted.” This society has also shown that the 
interests and comforts of the married are equally dear to it. The dwell- 
ings in which a great majority of the families of the labouring classes 
were lodged were ill-arranged and overcrowded, regardless of the due 
separation of the sexes, and devoid of proper ventilation, efficient drainage, 
and had no supply of water; the amount of rent paid fully justifying 
aclaim for those essential requisites. Nor is it in a physical point of 
view alone that the subject must be regarded as one of the utmost 
importance to the well-being of the labouring classes; for “a clean, 
fresh, and well-ordered house exercises over its inmates a moral, no less 
than, a physical influence, and has a direct tendency to make the members 
of the family sober, peaceable, and considerate for the feelings and happi- 
ness of each other.” It was an undertaking of no ordinary nature, to 
provide accommodation for forty-eight families in one building. This 
has been accomplished between New Oxford Street and Great Russell 
Street, with a strict regard to the domestic privacy and independence 
of each distinct family, and so disconnecting their apartments as to pre- 
_ Vent the spread of infectious disease. Lach set of apartments comprises 
all the conveniences requisite for a well-ordered family. A wash-house 
and bath are provided for the common use of the tenants, and coal is 
retailed to the families at the same rate as charged wholesale to the society. 
Previous to the day appointed for the National Thanksgiving in 1849, 
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the Bishop of London recommended that the alms then collected should 
be applied to the promotion of some well-considered plan for improving 
the dwellings of the labouring classes; and the liberal response made to 
that appeal enabled the society to purchase a freehold site in Portpool 
Lane, Gray’s Inn Lane, and to build thereon model dwellings capable of 
containing 20 families and 128 single women, with a spacious wash-house 
for the use of the inmates and the surrounding neighbourhood. The 128 
single women—many of whom are poor needle-women—occupy 64 apart- 
ments, fitted up with two iron beds, a table, chairs, and a washstand. 
The charge is one shilling per week for each person. This building 
meets the peculiar and difficult circumstances of a class of persons on 
whose behalf much public sympathy has been justly excited. The wash- 
house accommodates 34 persons, the ironing-tables 12, 3 wringing- 
machines, and 34 drying-horses, heated by hot air. The applications 
are so numerous that the society is about to increase the accommodation, 
There is a similar society in Moorgate Street, but more of a commercial 
character than the old society ; it, too, has, by its operations, largely con- 
tributed to the abatement of the demoralization of lodging-houses, and to 
the improvement of the condition of a large number of the labouring class. 
It would be beyoud the scope of this paper to do more than refer to the 
progress that has been made in this direction in all the large and many 
of the small towns throughout the kingdom, and the extensive opera- 
tions for improving the dwellings of the poor that have been carried on 
by the clergy, landed proprietors, and manufacturers, in every part of 
the country. One lady at Hull has contributed the munificent sum of 
£5,000 for building a model lodging-house there; and another lady has 
presented an adjoining lot of land to be appropriated to a wash-house, 
laundry-ground, and play-ground. 

The establishment of Savings’ Banks forms another of the most remark- 
able features of the present age. The most eminent home and foreign 
political economists admit their importance. They are designed for the 
benefit of the working and industrious classes, and it is a benevolent object 
to induce them to provide against the vicissitudes of life by accumulating 
their savings ; and they are encouraged in the discharge of this paramount 
duty by affording them safe depositories for their savings, increased by a 
fair interest. Mr. Scratchley, in his able work on Savings’ Banks, 
says, “The importance of these institutions will be manifest, if we 
consider the smallness of the amount of the individual deposits, and the 
difficulty each depositor experiences in dealing with his yearly, not to speak 
of his weekly savings, or in making them usefully available towards form- 
ing a fund for the future. These banks step in between him and this 
difficulty, and, by offering a safe place of deposit, and interest, withdraw 
the temptation to apply his savings in satisfying some seemingly 
pressing want”—perhaps of fluids, in that bane of English society, 
the public-house, the great cause of the wretchedness and sufferings of the 
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poor. The working classes have shown their appreciation of what has been 
done for them, and that they are worthy of still greater efforts by those who 
possess the power, and the will to improve their condition. They have 
advanced their deposits from fourteen millions, in 1828, to forty-one mil- 
lions in 1859; and, as Mr. Scratchley observes, “ great, indeed, must have 
been the industry and self-denial that enabled them to achieve such results.” 
And great and pure must be the gratification of those who enabled them to 
accomplish so much. The Penny Savings’ Banks are a new development 
of the same principle. They are being opened all over the country. We 
have already pointed to the deposits at the ragged schools. There was a 
new Bank opened at Rochdale in March last, and, for four hours, 616 
children poured in, all eager to open accounts. The amount received was 
over £30. 

The institution of Reformatory Schools is almost wholly a movement of 
the present day. They were needed, and have answered the object of their 
establishment. They have saved many juvenile offenders from the still 
greater contamination of a gaol than that to which they had previously 
been exposed. They have been the means of training their inmates in 
the paths of industry, and we trust, virtue. But in the desire to do them 
due honour, many superficial thinkers have attributed to them the decrease 
of juvenile offenders. That the number of juvenile offenders has decreased 
we gladly and freely admit, but we attribute the fact to the Ragged Schools, 
not to the Reformatories. The inmate of a reformatory must be a criminal 
before he can gain admission. His being sent there can, therefore, have 
no effect upon the class from amongst whom he was taken—not even a 
deterrent effect, because all external communication with them is cut off. 
His quondam companions simply believe him to be in gaol, and we know 
that a gaol never checked juvenile crime. Indeed, the kind treatment the 
children receive, and the care taken to teach them an honest mode of 
livelihood in a reformatory, would encourage, rather than deter, others 
from committing crime, if they were aware of the happiness of the inmates 
of these asylums. The reason must, then, be sought for in some cause 
outside the walls of the reformatory, and we believe it is to be found in 
the ragged schools. The half-starved little creatures who prowled about 
our streets, the companions and apt scholars of thieves by trade, have been 
withdrawn by those schools from their idleness, their haunts of crime and 
vice, and their evil companions ; and therefore juvenile offences have de- 
creased. There are also numerous institutions for reforming female prisoners 
after their liberation. The Refuge for the Destitute receives 90, and since its 
foundation 6,200 have come under its operation. The inmates are taught 
washing, laundry-work, needle and household work, reading, writing, 
and Scripture lessons ; and situations are provided for them if they main- 
tain good characters: the annual cost of the institution is £4,500. The 
Royal Female Philanthropic Society is another of the same class: the 
house holds fifty inmates. The School of Discipline embraces similar objects. 
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521 children have passed through it. Mrs. E. Fry’s Refuge is another : 
783 young women have shared in its advantages. There is another at 
Dalston: Miss Burdett Coutts’s Home, Manor Hall, the Training Refuge 
for destitute girls, are of the same class; in the latter, 35 girls are 
lodged, and 239 have been received. The Industrial Home is another ; it 
accommodates 20 girls, and through its instrumentality 200 girls have 
been rescued from the downward course of infamy. The Female Refuge 
and Cripple’s Home embraces similar objects: here 92 have been 
received. At the Girls Refuge, Broad Street, 193 have been main- 
tained, educated, and trained for service. The Industrial Home for Girls 
is another: 99 children have been admitted. In the school for the 
destitute, Coburg-row, Westminster, 17 children are accommodated. 
The Society for the Rescue of Young Women and Children is another: 
it comprises ten Homes for various classes of young women and girls; 
last year 521 were admitted. There is a Servant’s Home, containing 
42 inmates. Cottage Road Home and Industrial Schools for Girls is 
another. Connected with some of these institutions are Infant Nurseries : 
in one of them 15,312 children, varying from three weeks to two years, 
have been fed, washed, and nursed for fourteen hours daily—a bogn 
to poor women who have to go out to earn their bread. We must close 
this catalogue ; not, however, for want of material ; for we might continue 
the list for another page. We cannot omit the following short summary :— 

There are 52 metropolitan reformatories, refuges, and industrial 
schools ;—74 provincial ; 33 Scotch; 15 Irish; and 11 Scotch and Irish 
penitentiaries and Homes for females ;—28 metropolitan penitentiaries and 
Homes for females ; 34 provincial ;—making 247, affording accommoda- 
tion to 17,895 inmates. 

A glance at the charities of London will enable us to form some idea 
of their extent and magnitude, and the munificence of their incomes ; but 
it can give no notion of those in which the kingdom abounds. To Mr. 
Low’s little work on the charities of London, which has been prepared 
with care and great labour, are we indebted for some of the following infor- 
mation :—There are in London 61 hospitals and medical institutions, 
—12 for general, and 48 for specific purposes; and there are 40 
dispensaries. ‘These institutions receive 630,000 patients annually, who 
are supplied with medicine and the best medical advice at a cost of about 
£170,000 a year. There are 12 societies for the preservation of life, 
health, and morals, and numerous local and branch operations, such as baths 
and wash-houses—excluding those which are self-supporting, the annual 
receipts are about £36,000, half of which is the result of voluntary 
contributions. There is a hospital for Foundlings, supporting annually 
510 children. There is Bridewell Hospital and House of Occupation. 
There are charities for relief of street or strict destitution, irre- 
spective of numerous local funds and associations. There are three main 
or parent societies, seeking out and relieving cases of destitution, 
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several affording night-shelter to the houseless in the winter. Six for the 
distribution of coal, soup, and potatoes, whose receipts are over 
£18,000. The charity for the Houseless Poor affords nightly shelter and 
sustenance to the absolutely destitute working classes, who are suddenly 
thrown out ‘of employment by inclement weather—the asylum accom- 
modates 600 persons; the amount of relief afforded in night-lodging is one 
and a-half millions, and in rations of bread over three and a-half millions, 
It is very difficult to get correct data with regard to charities of this 
description. There are many local societies established for the relief of 
this class of poor, and improving their general condition, possessing 
incomes, derived from voluntary contributions, varying from £70 to £600 
a-year, which afford relief to a very large number of the casual poor. 
The Police Magistrates, from subscriptions to the poor-box, relieve 
many of the same class—the average income derived from this source 
is about £3,000; which this year, to meet the distress caused by the 
inclement weather, increased to £14,000: there is some difficulty in 
getting at the exact amount, but this is a pretty close estimate. Each 
parish has its clothing societies, its lying-in clubs, coal-clubs, sick-clubs, 
all of which are supported by local subscriptions. The charities for relief 
of specific distress comprehend one for accidents, two for widows, several 
for relief of small debtors, three for distressed sailors, one for Scotch, one 
for foreigners, two for French, one for Germans, one for Poles—making over 
seventeen, with an aggregate income of £30,000, two-thirds of which are 
raised by annual subscriptions. The Jewish miscellaneous charities com- 
prise over twenty-five institutions, with an average income of about 
£12,000 a-year. There are over twenty, for the benefit of needlewomen, 
servants, and other industrious classes, and for aiding emigration, with an 
aggregate income of about £10,000 a-year, the result of subscriptions. 
There are six Benevolent Pension Societies, with about 500 pensioners, 
There are six requiring specific claims, with between 600 and 700 pen- 
sioners, of about £24,000 a-year, half of which is raised by subscriptions. 
There are fifteen for granting aid to aged and necessitous clergymen 
and ministers, and their families, possessing about £36,000 a-year, half of 
which results from subscriptions. We must specially note here the 
“Friend of the Clergy Corporation,” whose benevolent objects are much 
crippled by the inadequacy of its income. There are thirty-two pro- 
fessional, and trade benevolent societies, which spend about £54,000 
a-year. Mr. Low says, sixty-four of these, in active operation, possess 
funded property to the amount of half-a-million. We can fornt no 
aecurate estimate of the amount of parochial and corporation trusts. 
Every parish in the kingdom has large sums vested in the clergy or 
churchwardens for charitable purposes. Mr. Low puts the aggre- 
gate of the different parishes of London and Westminster at £40,000 
a-year. The City Companies are also entrusted with large funds, the 
amount of which it is difficult to ascertain, ‘The Fishmongers’ Company 
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spend £10,000, and the Goldsmiths’ £5,000 a-year, derived from these 
sources. Mr. Low says these Companies disburse in charity £37,000 
a-year. There ave 126 distinct institutions for the benefit of the aged, 
relieving 2,390 aged people—400 of them are resident; 700 receive 
house accommodation alone. Their incomes are about £80,000 a-year. 
There are nine institutions for blind, deaf, and dumb—three for reliey- 
ing and instructing the blind; four for granting them pensions; one for 
deaf and dumb, and a provident fund. There are about 1,850 relieved 
by these institutions. They possess an aggregate income of £25,000. 
There was collected for the Wellington Benevolent Fund and the 
Medical College, £60,000, and for the Wellington College £100,000. At 
one dinner, lately given to the friends of the London Hospital—whose 
funds had been reduced by the falling in of the Long Annuities— 
£20,000 were subscribed. At another dinner, a few years ago, on the 
opening of the City Hospital for Consumption, £5,000 were raised. 
The Cholmondeley Trust amounts to £150,000. It is vested in two 
Archbishops and the Bishop of London, for charitable purposes, at their 
discretion. It is applied chiefly for the benefit of poor clergy. The six 
hundred charities of London possess a gross income of nearly two millions. 
We merely incidentally refer to the nine millions a-year that are raised from 
the community in the form of poor-rates. The Patriotic Fund, which was 
raised between 1803 and 1815, amounts to a considerable sum. The sub- 
scriptions at Lloyd’s alone were £35,000, the interest of which is still 
devoted to charitable purposes. We have also the Royal Patriotic Fund 
of 1854, amounting to £1,500,000, which was raised for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the soldiers, sailors, and marines who lost their 
lives in the Crimean war. There are on the books of the association 
about 3,500 widows and 4,700 children, The annuitants are paid through 
Government officers, weekly or monthly. It is right to mention that a 
large aggregate sum, although small in each individual case, has been 
subscribed to this Fund by poor pensioners and others, the exercise of 
whose benevolence must have cost them some self-denial. There has 
sprung out of this institution an endowed school at Wandsworth, which 
accommodates 300 girls, in which our illustrious Queen takes a great 
interest, and which her Majesty has evinced by having visited it on more 
than one occasion, in the most unostentatious manner. 

We have in this paper done little more than refer to the steps that have 
been taken, and are now being taken, to promote the interests of the poor’ 
and to afford them the means of mental and bodily recreation and amuse- 
ment. If all were to lend a willing hand towards the accomplishment of 
these great and good objects, we should ensure to the working classes of 
this country a future of happiness never yet equalled, 

STANDISH GRovE GRaDy. 
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MARY WILLIAMS. 
A PASTORAL STORY. 


THE Widow Williams, with her child, a girl 
Pensive but in the holiday of life, 

Dwelt yonder, in the cottage near the mill— 
Just where you see the little river run 
About the keystone, singing quiet songs 
That seem like echoes of the distant sea. 


Young Mary Williams was a dark-eyed girl, 

Not destitute of marriageable gifts ; 

Narrowed to home and household, where her youth 
Dilated into busy womanhood : 

Not beautiful—an ordinary maid— 

Taught something by such common cares as strike 
Tough hearts with force enough to let them know 
There may be after-sorrow. She had reached 
The silent season when the bosom yearns 

To throw its beauty forth, and consummate 

The undefined desire that woman feels 

To be the patient mother and the wife. 


So, looking on the Widow Williams’ child, 

It came to pass the burly miller cast 

His heart upon her; and the lowly dame, 

Who saw not in the many-acred shire 

A stouter or a better-envied man, 

Looked kindly on that honest bachelor, 

Well famed for many miles around his mill 

For feats of strength and bouts at country feasts. 


Oft when the gloaming wore its one cool star, 
And timid leverets glanced amid the dew, 

The maiden and the miller, Andrew Gray, 
Wandered together in the shadowy lanes— 

A blushing giant and a timid girl, 

Whose tender sighs grew honeyed on the tongue, 
And now and then would falter forth in words ; 
Then Mary, looking upward as they walked, 
Thought less of Andrew than she thought of things 
Beyond the energy of life and toil ; 

But he soared only as the laverock soars 

Singing unseen above its callow young, 

And felt his wishes nestle nearer home. 
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It came to pass, what time the many birds 
Were warbling in the woodbine-lighted lanes, 
A spare itinerant visited the vale, 
And walked among the lowly—preaching Curisr. 


Among the timorous maidens Mary came, 
And listening with lowly-lidded eyes 

Like one who seeketh after wandering thoughts, 
Fitted her features to the theme and saw 

An arm unwearied ever lifted up 

To crush her downward with the draff of men. 
Then cradled under pensive looks she nurst 
Her sick anticipation of a life 

Lawful, and pure, and beautiful, beyond 

The gloomy tabernacle of the dead ; 

Till taking tender union with the theme, 

She lifted up her heart in arms of prayer, 

And yearning out on hope, fulfilled a love 
That killed all pain save pity. Brief, she saw 
Small glory in the beaten track of life, 

And longed in secret stealth to vindicate 

A mission graced with nobler ornaments, 

For when the white-hair’d preacher went his way, 
His words were moving in the maiden’s soul 
Like homeless echoes from a far-off life. 

So, yearning o’er his warning, Mary longed 
To gather up her garments and retreat 

From lowly love and common ordinance, 
And aid the holy labour—preaching Curist. 


And Mary said at last, within her soul :— 

** Father, O Father, I am sick at heart, 

Sick with my mission—doomed to herd with those 
Who lie across the threshold of Love’s door, 
And knock too late, and cannot enter in. 

T am a lowly woman, frail and weak, 

Yet would I work Thy work about the world; 
Nor play a stale and unperfected part, 

Nor set the hands on evil while the heart 

Is lifted up in prayer. Although I seem 
Weak—being woman—let me work Thy work, 
And aid the holy labour, preaching Currst |” 


And kneeling in her little room at eve, 
She lifted up her eyes to heaven, and saw 
Belted Orion at the furthest fringe 

Of sunset, leaning on his lance of stars. 
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When first conceits of awe informed her heart 
With adoration, fitting what she saw 

Unto the living semblance of a frame 

Watching the ways and wills of men, without 
The shadowy postern of futurity ; 

And taking terror at her own sad thoughts, 
She trembled downward to the roots of life, 
And hid her face and prayed, and as she prayed 
The hinted music of the silver stars 

Seemed gone into the beating of her heart. 


And when a little moon had come and gone, 
Young Mary Williams left her mother’s door, 
And clad in garments sober-dark as night, 
Wandered about the valley, preaching Curist. 


And simple men and women, drones who held 
A solid system gleaned from old wives’ tales, 
Flocked in the meadows in the eventide, 

To hear the pious woman who for Faith 
Forsook the sweet amenities of life. 

So, often, when the earth grew shadowy-dark 
Towards the blackened East, the woman, placed 
Amid a motley throng of men and maids, 
Prayed, till the snowy silence of her face 
Seemed passing into music. ‘Then her eyes 
Would kindle inward, as the ruby burns 

And brightens glowing inward to the core, 

And warbling out her warnings she would point 
Westward and where the dying daylight limned 
The cities in the sunset ; and her voice 

Would tremble into pity soft as tears, 

Or gathering liquid thunder as it rose 

Prelude a silence when a breath from heaven 
Seemed burning on the brows of all who heard ; 
Her face would flush to fire, her pulses scorch, 
As half an image from her wingéd words 

Would falter on the sense of some who wept 
Unwittingly, communicating tears 

To such as lifted up their eyes and saw— 

Till reft of force the woman fell like stone, 

Cut to the heart-strings by the bitter knife 

Of her own speech. “So Mary worked her work, 
Bearing the Book of Life, and pouring out 

The vials of His justice and His wrath, 

And walked among the lowly, preaching Curist. 
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And men and women listened to her words, 
Catching a dull and momentary awe, 

As children listen to the winds without 
When rough winds try the lintel and the latch ; 

But when the storm of speech was hushed and gone 
They went their several ways with easy hearts, 

And talked of Mary as of one removed 

From honest ends and sober nights and days— 

A mere lip-labourer, scarcely whole and sound, 
And disinherited of womanhood. 


















Meantime the rumour of her fame and name 
Was wafted thro’ the many-acred shire, 

And strangers came to hear her, and her praise 
Was put between the lips of holy men. 









But while she preached, the miller, Andrew Gray, 
Took commune with himself, and bent his brows 
Upon her mission. For he loved the maid ; 

And weighing all her change within his heart, 
Thought of her troth and deemed the change beneath 
The dignity of duty. Then he rose 

Before her, clutching strength to say his say, 
And chid her with her unforgotten vow. 

But Mary lifted up her eyes and said : 

** My hope is single, and my heart is pure, 
Both foreign to the bygone, Andrew Gray ; 

I aid the holy labour, though I seem 

Weak, being woman. Let us part in peace.” 






















And then the burly giant, half in tears, 
Locking his bitter heart behind his lips, 
Murmured aloud, “O Mary, whom I loved, 
And held the apple of mine eye whene’er 

I saved a penny, keeping at my hearth 

The best and brightest place for her I loved, 
And for the little younglings God might send 
To bless us, being one!” But Mary said, 

** Seek not again in earthly tenderness 

To drag me from the narrow mountain-path 
Which leads to Heaven. For I love thee not.” 












Whereat the miller bent his head and ‘groaned, 
And took his staff and went his way again, 
Unwitting of her words, bowed down and weak, 
In silence. 
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So the woman worked her work 
And walked among the lowly—preaching Curist, 


But often, when she wandered quite alone, 
The woman brought her will to bay, and made 
Deep inquisition inward. Oftentimes 

The bitter sickle smote her as she strove 

To reap the golden grain; and thoughts arose 
That dulled the vigour of her first intent 

Into a melancholy idleness, 


But Andrew laboured and increased his store, 
And prospered. When a year had passed away, 
In that sweet season when the fairy May 

Kisses the tears of April into flowers, 

He sought no more the woman he had loved; 
But, partly yielding to the soft command 

Hid in entreaty of two conquering eyes, 

And partly to the lack of other hope, 

And partly to self-pride in such a deed 

As marks a man the victor o’er himself, 

He married Jane, the blacksmith’s brown first-born— 


A sharp-tongued jade, who caught the common flaws 
But shamed perfection. 


Mary worked her work, 
And, lifting eyes to heaven, preached and taught. 


But when the miller took her at her word, 
And blushing bridesmaids bedded Jane his bride 
Within the miller’s cottage by the mill, 
The woman he had loved and sought before 
Heard not the rimgers. For she bore ihe Book, 
Preaching and teaching twenty mower’s miles 
From that small threshold where her mother sat 
And, spinning in the sun with heavy heart, 
Beheld broad Andrew take another’s child 
And wed her. So the woman he had loved 
Heard not the ringers. But the ringers rang, 
And children shouted, and the miller’s men 
Danced with their damsels till the morn arose 
‘Blushing. 

Yet Mary Williams worked her work— 
And wat not of the wedding—preaching Curist, 


Sojourning twenty mower’s miles from Hope, 
Unwitting that her hope was maim’d and marred, 
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She sacrificed her future on a shrine. 
But when the favoured child of summer rose 
Full-orbed and absolute, it came to pass 
The brittle edge of curiosity 
Was blunted, and the woman’s warning fell 
Unheeded. For the honey of her speech 
Sated the herd, when its sweet thorn was gone. 
Thus Mary Williams laboured, preaching Faith, 
Scarce heeded, while her fellows sowed the seed, 
Sang at the plough, and reaped the bearded ears, 
And took the seasons calmly, as they came. 
Then Mary stood alone, with all her work 
Before her, stript and pilfered of her strength, 
A mere lip-labourer, woman, and without 
The charity of scorn to bear her up. 
Then lost to pious use and holy aim, 
The woman said, “‘O Father, have I erred ? 
Haply mine eyes were blinded, for I am 
Weak, being woman. Thou hast opened up 
Mine eyes, the night is cloven, and I stand 
Judged by my fellows: not Thy favoured one— 
A poor weak woman, dowered like my mates 
With love and lowly will and feeble hands, 
I kiss Thy footstool, and return to work 
Thy will in peace and common ordinance— 
Weak, being woman.” 

When the woman knelt 
Praying, and weeping just for weeping’s sake ; 
Then wandered homeward underneath the sun. 
And quiet angel-faces gazing down 
Rebuked the weakness of the life she wore, 
And spirits of the long-ago arose 
With shadowy imposition of white hands. 


And this was that calm time when autumn sits 
Mid her drain’d vintage and her slanted sheaves, 
Like Ceres waiting for her well-beloved. 


It chanced the miller, bent for market, took 

The lonely highway, sweeping river-wise 

Thro’ surging harvest to a neighbouring town ; 
When trudging onward with the pleasant thoughts 
Of one whose hopes and fears were kneaded down 
Into a settled evenness of days 
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And hoarded in his house, the miller met 
The woman he had wooed a year before 
Hailing for hope and home with heavy heart, 
Unwitting that her human hope was marred. 


Then Mary knelt her down at Andrew’s feet— 
**O Andrew, Andrew, to my heart—and there 
Pray forme! Take me back unto your love, 
A poor weak woman, weaker than my mates, 
Made pure, and true, and lawful for thine arms, 
Who love me.” And the woman rose again, 
And fell upon his bosom unaware, 

And kisséd him, and breathed an influence 
Surpassing her sad self. Then Andrew’s heart 
Beat thick with incommunicable tears, 

And his face darkened, and he strove in vain 
To thrust her from him. But the woman said; 
** Censure me not with pity, if your heart 
Rebukes me, Andrew, if the dear, dead hours 
Are buried: trample on me—let me die ! 
Pluck out my life, O Andrew—let me die !” 
But Andrew lifted up his voice, and cried, 
Sighing and groaning—‘“ Mary, I have wed 
Another—you are lost to mine and me; 

I wronged you with your very words, and wed 
Another.” Mary Williams trembled not, 

Nor wept, but left his bosom silently, 

And looked upon that bitter memory 

Of unforgotten moments, pale with prayer. 


And by-and-by the woman kissed his hand, 

And, parting from him, gently blessed his name, 
And put it in her prayers. So Mary rose, 

And, centred back upon the Faith she preached, 
Departed—gifted with a strength that seemed 
Like something that an angel gave her back 
From thoughts that lay forgotten since their birth 
Within the golden vestibule of life. 


And this was in the holy autumn eve, 
When sheaves are laid, and little children glean 
The dregs of harvest, shouting as they glean. 


And Andrew lived a quiet easy life 
Among his children; thinking now and then 
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Of Mary whom he lost in other years, 

Yet clinging to the woman he had wived 
Closer and closer, as they ripened down 

To years and silver hairs at one fireside. 

But Mary Williams aged, and faltered 

To the old instinct, working holy works, 

And lived unwedded. Not so long ago 

She left her little home with pious heart 

To tend the sick and wounded in the wars, 
And died among them, near the morning sun. 


Thus Mary reaped a harvest in the end— 

A poor, weak woman, yet vouchsafed at last 
To do God’s work about the world. She died 
Content, and pure, and peaceful as the faith 
She once had followed falsely ; and she sleeps, 
A childless woman, beautiful as those 

Whose actions are their children’s legacies. 
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THE MYSTERY OF WATER, 


HowEveER paradoxical it may appear, we venture to state it as a great 
truth of nature, that the commonest and most abundant things are at the 
same time the most wonderful and the least understood. We purpose to 
give, as an illustration of this paradox, some account of Water—a substance 
so familiar, so universal, and at the same time so mysterious in its com- 
position and mode of action, that it will serve as an admirable text for our 
purpose. 

It is quite impossible to exaggerate the importance of water in the 
economy of the world, whether animate or inanimate. ‘There is no earth 
without it ; there is no air without it ; there is no life, animal or vegetable, 
without it. It is everywhere present—on the earth, above the earth, 
within the earth. It is everywhere active—circulating through air and 
rock, wearing away the sea cliff, filling up harbours and forming shoals, 
eating out passages through granite, suddenly appearing out of some 
caverns, suddenly lost in others—obtained by boring deep holes in dry 
rock, lost by boring the same holes deeper. Never still, never idle, it is 
always carrying out, either in some matters of detail, or on the largest 
scale, the great work of nature, and helping to secure the eternal youth 
and freshness of creation. 

We speak of water just as every one is familiar with it, and with no 
special scientific reference. “Fresh water, as it comes from the spring, de- 
liciously cool, pure, and sparkling in one place—boiling hot and abounding 
with healing influences at another; salt water, as it exists in the ocean, 
_ and as occasionally it issues from the earth; vapour of water, as it is 
carried up into the air, and is there invisible, or seen as mist or cloud, as 
circumstances and various influences act upon it; rain water, as it falls 
from the cloud, and runs over the land, in brooks and rivers, to the sea, 
or collects in pools and lakes; crystallized water, produced in the most 
delicate, beautiful, and varied forms in the upper air as snow, and thence 
sinking gently in fine flakes on the ground ; solid water, or ice, as it forms 
rapidly in the air and falls as hail, or as it collects and creeps down the 
sheltered mountain valley in the form of glaciers; or, lastly, as it floats 
away, a vast island.or berg, from polar land. In all these varied condi- 
tions it is still water —infinitely familiar, but not the less strange— 
infinitely useful, but little thought of. 

Water is not, as the ancients regarded it, an elementary or simple 
substance, although in all its properties it acts so independently, and is so 
permanent and universal, as fully to deserve and justify the importance that 
has always been attributed to it. It is a compound of two gases ; but the 
composition requires the direct action of electric force to bring it about, 
and no decomposition into the gases is ever effected without correspond- 
ing electrical disturbance. Much of the mystery and many of the 
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uses of water, in the terrestrial economy, are involved in this necessity of 
electrical action to form or destroy it. 

The two gases—oxygen and hydrogen—of which water is a com- 
pound, are very different from each other in all their properties, having 
no tendency to mix, and neither of them having anything in common with 
their joint product. The one is rather a heavy gas, everywhere present, 
and forming an essential part of the atmosphere, which, indeed, consists 
of this substance diluted with another gas, called nitrogen. Hydrogen is 
the lightest substance known in nature. It is never found in a pure 
state, though so universally distributed in water ; and when it is obtained 
artificially, its extreme lightness is its most remarkable property. Com- 
bined with carbon and nitrogen it is, however, capable of producing 
results hardly more striking for their vast and endless variety than for 
their use to man in various arts and manufactures, 

The first mystery conneeted with water is its composition ; for it is no 
easy matter to understand how a certain quantity of one very common gas 
being mixed with the same quantity of another gas, with which it has 
apparently nothing in common, should, on passing electric sparks through 
the mixture, become converted into vapour, and condense immediately 
into a minute drop of fluid, apparently quite neutral, having neither taste 
nor odour, though the best known medium for conveying taste and odour 
throughout nature. 

Difficult and slow as the composition of water is by human agency, it 
has gone on rapidly enough in nature to secure for us iv this world an 
ample quantity everywhere. When first obtained in a pure state it 
appears capable of taking up and dissolving whatever it comes in contact 
with. Almost all known substances are to some extent soluble in it; and 
this is the case, not only with salts and such other matters as we are in the 
habit of obtaining from it, but with all the metals, and probably with 
every element that exists. Gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, are all 
known to be contained in the sea. Already has it been proved that some 
spring water possesses an infinitesimal quantity of two elements at least 
not known or discovered elsewhere in our earth, but identified with 
corresponding substances in the sun’s atmosphere. The sea abounds 
with various kinds of solid matter, held in perfect solution, which certain 
minute animal and vegetable atoms are able to separate and exhibit in 
marvellously-beautiful plates of flint, or curious rounded habitations of 
limestone, thousands of which might be accumulated on the blunt point of 
a needle. Nor are these few in number, or small in their influence on 
man. Tens of thousands of square miles of the mud at the bottom of the 
ocean have thus been formed and accumulated to the depth of many yards, 
while thousands of miles of coral reef, close to the surface of the water, 
and opposing a living wall many hundred feet thick to the beating 
waves, are due solely to a similar cause. But limestone and flint are not 
the only substances that can be extracted from salt water, in addition to 
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that large percentage of useful salts so readily obtained by evaporation. 
The precious metals, taken up in one place, are transferred to the copper 
sheathing of ships floating on the surface of the sea, while a part of the 
metal, whether copper or iron, of every ship is taken possession of to 
serve some other and often unknown purpose, either animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, far away in ocean depths. This universal power of dissolving 
matter, and the facility with which it parts with one mineral to obtain 
another, is a second great mystery of the natural history of water. 

Unlike other substances in nature, water is presented to us, in many 
parts of the earth, under three very different mechanical conditions, so 
that there are few families of the human race who are not more or less 
acquainted with the fluid water, the gaseous vapour of water-steam, and 
the solid water-ice. Differences of temperature induce their differences of 
condition, but they exist even under all varieties of heat and cold. In the 
air there is always vapour—more, no doubt, when the air is warm, but 
much even when it is coldest and driest; for there is an atmosphere of 
vapour above us as real and as important as the atmosphere of mixed 
gases we call by that name. 

So there is, in all probability, solid snow in the higher part of the 
atmosphere, forming those most delicate and exquisitely beautiful clouds, 
curling about in sweeps, or floating in the deepest blue of the sky in the 
finest summer weather. Certainly, snow falls on the lofty mountain-tops 
in all latitudes, and snow and ice can exist very easily, under diminished 
pressure, in the uppermost regions of our elastic air. So, also, even at 
the poles, fluid water is to be found, and thus the three states may be 
familiar in all parts of the earth. Unlike most other substances, water 
does not expand with heat and contract with cold at all temperatures. 
On the contrary, there is a certain known temperature at which fresh 
water occupies the smallest space, and this is one very common through- 
out the temperate regions, and in almost all lands outside the tropics. 
Even within the tropics, where the country is mountainous, this tempera- 
ture is often reached. From it, as a starting-point, water expands both 
when heated and cooled. 

It may seem a small thing that this should be a condition and a 
property of water ; but such small things are the mysteries by which the 
well-being of the world is secured. ‘The result is, in this case, beyond 
measure large and important. Were it not as we have described it, the 
water cooled down to become ice would be more compact, and therefore 
heavier, than fluid water. It would consequently sink ; and as water con- 
ducts heat badly, any change of temperature near the surface would be a 
long while producing an effect—so that, in many places, the ice of one 
season would not be melted before the next winter. Then, of course, the 
effect would be greater; there being no warmth below, freezing at the 
surface would take place more rapidly, and in time all the water through- 
out the temperate zone would be either frozen cr intensely cold at all 
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times, and the climate must become unadapted for the present inhabitants. 
How unfit such land would be for supporting life it requires some 
thought to realize. Not only would the water itself become unfit for the 
fishes that dwell there, but a large proportion of insect life would be 
destroyed, and the birds and smaller quadrupeds which depend on insects 
for food would die out. As the larger animals cannot exist without the 
smaller, these also must disappear, while the cold, descending by degrees 
far into the soil, would soon interfere with all processes of vegetation, so as to 
over-master the heat of summer, and destroy the capabilities of all districts 
subject to winter frosts. 

Such is one of the first and most obvious illustrations of the advantage 
and even necessity, of a condition which, in many respects, is an exception 
to the ordinary course of nature. 

But again, because water thus occupies a larger space as it turns into 
ice, as well as when it becomes heated beyond a certain point, it follows 
that a change of temperaturt tends to split up and destroy all those rocks 
and stones that the water has penetrated. Thus, there is an incessant 
breaking up and wearing away of the earth’s surface wherever water 
reaches ; for change of temperature is incessant, and it matters little whether 
the change is one way or the other. When it is considered how readily, 
and to what an extent, water finds its way into the substance of all rocks 
and enters the earth, the vast importance of this operation constantly taking 
place at the surface will be recognized. 

Are we not, then, fully justified in pointing out this curious property of 
water, by which it expands or occupies a larger space just before and 
during the operation of freezing, as one of the great mysteries of which we 
can see and calculate the useful effects, though the cause is completely 
hidden from our knowledge ? 

The fact that under all temperatures and conditions of water, a part of 
it rises into the air to form an atmosphere of vapour, which varies in 
quantity according to the heat to which it is exposed, and which is carried 
through the air, changing into mist or cloud and dropping back to the 
earth in rain, is another wonderful and interesting fact, anda mystery that 
cannot easily be fathomed. Evaporation takes place from the surface of 
ice as well as from the tropical seas; water is sucked up from dry earth 
as well as from a pool; and thus there is ever produced a change and a 
circulation which is of the greatest importance to the well-being of the 
human race—and, indeed, of all creation. 

The water lifted into the air as vapour, being conveyed by the air to dis- 
tant places, is there exposed to new conditions. A large part of it then 
falls to the earth as rain, and enters the thirsty soil. It passes down 
through dark caverns and narrow crevices into the hardest rock; it 
traverses innumerable channels, often concealed, but always leaving abun- 
dant traces of its progress. Occasionally it becomes exposed to a high 
temperature, under considerable pressure, and in this form is more than 
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ever powerful and efficacious. It bursts forth in springs, and returns to 
the sea only to run its course again in a never-ceasing circulation. 

The rocks through which the water passes never part with all their 
contents. When so perfectly dry as to yield no vapour on exposure to 
intense heat, they still contain water, so long as they remain solid, absolute 
decomposition and, destruction being necessary to drive off the rest, which 
is either present in minute cavities, or forms an actual part of the com- 
position of the mineral. Deprived of this, the substance falls to powder 
and changes its nature. 

In the driest sandstones there will generally remain half a gallon of 
water in every cube foot (a block measuring a foot every way), while wet 
chalk contains no less than two gallons of water in the same space. Thus 
in a square of ground occupied by chalk measuring ten miles every way, 
if the whole is wet to a depth of 100 yards, the quantity of water con- 
tained in the rock would fill a reservoir of 6,000 acres to a depth of 
10 feet. This quantity could, therefore, be sucked into the earth in a 
wet season over every such space, and the greater part removed by 
evaporation in drought. All rocks are affected greatly by weather, though 
few so completely as soft sandstone and limestone, sand and chalk. 


The reader may easily make for himself a rough estimate that will 
convince him of the vastness of this result, for the mere town of London 
occupies a space nearly half that we have mentioned; and in England, 
which is but a small island, there are some 50,000 square miles, or 500 
times the area referred to. 

The circulation of water through the earth is another of those mysteries 
revealed to us in the study of water. Water is the life of the earth, as 
blood is the life of man. From the great receptacle, the ocean, where it 
is never still, but beats and pulsates with the semi-diurnal tide, becoming 
aerated and fitted for its great uses by the raging wind and the ceaseless 
current, it rises continually into the air, its particles forming an essential 
portion of that invisible atmosphere which, while it supports, at the same 
time conveys the vapour, carrying it towards those vast tracts of dry land 
where the proportion of water on the surface is comparatively small. 

Once arrived over the dry land, the vapour is converted into mist and 
cloud, and a large part of it falls as rain. A portion of this is re-evapo- 
rated ; some of it serves to quench the thirst of every leaf and root, as well 
as every mouth and skin, exposed to its influence; but a large part of it 
runs away on the surface, dancing along in the brook, “sparkling out 
among the fern to bicker down a valley :”— 

“Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 

Back to the parent ocean the ever-running river conveys part of the 

water, that has collected on the surface and has occupied distinct channels 
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and watercourses, while the remainder, which has entered the earth, is not 
more idle. The earth and the rock are thirsty, as well as the leaf and the 
skin, and no inconsiderable proportion of the rain-fall absorbed into the 
earth at every pore, moves on its way, and performs its task far out 
of sight, not so rapidly, but not less regularly, producing and keeping up a 
series of changes entirely dependent on this supply, and essential to healthy 
life upon the surface. , 

Wonderful indeed is this last and greatest mystery of water. We 
speak of the grave as silent. We think of the ground and the rock 
as permanent, and almost as if they were eternal. We do not feel, but we 
may, and ought, to know, that all beneath as well as all around is changing, 
and that there is abundant life in what we vainly call dead matter. We 
see it not; but a circulation goes on in all nature, perfectly consistent with 
apparent repose, and if we examine and carefully describe conditions of 
the earth at one time, and repeat our examination after an interval, we may 
chance to find the same form with a different substance—the same material, 
but a new arrangement of parts. : 

And in all these changes water is the chief agent. Heat and chemical 
action are powerful, but they act through and by means of water. Abstract 
water, if it is possible to do so in imagination, from terrestrial agencies, 
and we may picture to ourselves some of the results; but we shall see only 
a little way, because the consequences would ramify and penetrate, indi- 
rectly, far beyond those limits we are able to trace. 

If we suppose water absent from the earth, the air would be without 
mist or cloud, and the full rays of the sun would fall directly on all terres- 
trial objects exposed to the light of day. The great ocean would be a vast 
salt desert—the land a bare, naked mass of burnt rock: there would be no 
life, animal or vegetable, not the smallest animalcule, not a lichen on 
the rock, The magnetic currents, now excited and set in action by every 
change produced in electric equilibrium, would cease to vivify and move 
the dry stones that would remain as a mere useless skeleton of the earth. 

There would indeed be no world, such as we know it, if there were no 
water with such properties as those we are familiar with. All on this 
earth exists in a state of mutual dependence; but of all matter and all 
forms of matter, none can compare in importance with this wonderful 
compound. 

Surely, then, we are not wrong in directing attention to the mystery 
of water. If, as we believe, nature abounds in mysteries, and that the 
imagination and intellect of man are best fed and excited by a contempla- 
tion of these, there is none better worthy of study and illustration than 
the facts made known by science concerning the chemistry and physics of 
the old element we have been considering. 

D. T. ANsTED. 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 
BY MRS, 8. C. HALL, 


Vs 


He was always before me —His voice whispered to me alike in darkness 
and in light—I did try to dispel the illusion—I did try to shut my ears 
against the sound. And then came the dangerous questioning born of 
hesitation. Why should I not cherish every memory of that glorious 
reality? Was he not my father’s protector—the regenerator of our limited 
world—pure as the sun that gave us warmth, as the river that fertilized our 
fields? What wrong could there be in contemplating such perfection ? 
Should we not plant our standard on a hill, and watch it from the valley ? 
Would that I could but show my gratitude for his generosity to 
my father! How I caught at that idea to excuse the homage I paid 
the great idol! I called this all-engrossing, all-absorbing passion— 
GRATITUDE; and endeavoured to attune my sensations to a belief that 
I should be devoid of common “ gratitude,” unless I found some means 
of proving it. 

How weak seemed my needle; yet I might do something worthy 
of his approval. He had commanded those embroideries—it would 
be for nim I worked. I commenced grouping flowers—that was 
always my first step—a design. Now I gathered them together, and 
then cast them from me; Nature was not as vivid as my imagination—the 
flowers were surely faded! Then I triumphed in a new thought! I deter- 
mined that the four seats should represent the Four Seasons—I would rifle 
the months of their richest treasures, and transplant them to my canvass. 
I had heard of Tapestries achieving fame. I coveted but the one distinc- 
tion—one smile from his lips, one kind look from his eyes, would repay all 
my service. I thought how I might please Miss Mansfeld only once, 
and then cast the consideration away, with the conviction that she could 
not but delight in what delighted Him. He was the sun of the universe 
to me—the ONE among millions of living souls. What then must he be to 
her, whom he had chosen from the world! Envy is a poor, mean, pitiful 
feeling; I did no¢ envy Caroline Mansfeld—but—I hope God has for- 
given me!—it was a far worse feeling, that with which I regarded. her! 
My father was so certain that she would come the next morning, as he had 
promised—the old man dressed himself in his Sabbath clothes, to the 
astonishment of his scholars, and cut and arranged a bouquet of his most 
_ beautiful flowers as an offering; he even wrote a little speech with which 
to address her, and rehearsed it walking up and down his garden. The 
day passed, and he was disappointed. In the evening, a black-browed 
fluttering lady’s-maid filled my little room with perfume and imperti- 
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nence. She informed me, in broken English, that Miss Mansfeld 
already possessed the necessary embroideries for those chairs ;— -had been so 
kindly considerate as to send her to tell me so; even if it were other- 
wise, “Monsieur Sir Oswald” might arrange his stables and dining- 
room, his library and dressing-room, but Mademoiselle was indignant 
at his interfering with what belonged to her salon and boudoir. She 
had told him so—and she (the insolent femme-de-chambre) told me I should 
not encourage Sir Oswald’s visits—it was not prudent! And she leered at 
me, with long odious eyes—glances freighted with impurity. She examined 
my work, with an air of criticism and patronage hard to endure, and 
lisped out “pretty,” and “really wonderful for a little miss—a country 
girl!” She asked me how I made false hair appear so natural, for that 
could not be all my own. She gabbered incessantly, never caring whether I 
replied or not. She said Sir Oswald had been her young lady’s slave for 
quite two years; no wonder if a young lady should weary of a two years’ 
lover, she, so rich and beautiful, who could choose where she pleased ; but 
she was such an angel, she was satisfied to wed an English country gentle- 
man. Her papa wished she should marry one of her own country, though 
she knew—yes, and Sir Oswald, too, he knew, that Miss Mansfeld had 
much too fine a spirit ever to make an obedient English wife; but he was 
so much in love he did not care! She had seen many gentlemen in love, 
but never, never any one love like Sir Oswald—it was so droll—her young 
lady was so full of esprit, she treated him so often as a dog. Sometimes 
he rose against it like a lion, but one smile, one sweet word, brought him 
to her feet again. She was sure, for all her tormenting, her pretty playful, 
teasing ways—he so grand and in earnest—she, as if trying to drive him 
mad—for all that, she (the waiting-maid) was certain that, for all her 
teasing, her young lady really loved him—if she did not, how could she 
endure so much constancy! To be sure, when Mademoiselle became “ My 
Lady,” she would be sometimes abroad, and then she need not have more 
constancy than she liked. And again she leered and laughed. 

Unable quite to comprehend the extent of this vile, low creature’s mean- 
ing, I felt it was a blessing not to understand it ; and, though burning for a 
moment with disgust and indignation, the next I was shuddering from a 
far deeper cause. Had she spoken truly, and was her mistress the heartless 
coquette she represented? Was it possible that, possessed of the rich trea- 
sure of such love, she could torture, trifle with, and insult her intended 
husband? Was his devotion, indeed, so great as to endure it? I should 
have thanked God fervently to have heard that she loved him as J knew in 
my inmost soul he deserved to be loved. I should have rejoiced to hear 
that she saw with his eyes, heard with his ears, and was proud to exist but 
in his shadow. This, I know, the modern school of marriage would sneer at 
and call servility; I chronicle my own thoughts, feelings, and opinions. 
No fashion can overthrow the great law of Nature; no human law supersede 
the law given by God the Creator, and confirmed by God the Redeemer,— 
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no law, to my thinking, turn the ceremony of marriage in God’s temple, 
and at God’s altar, into a civil contract. If what this fluttering woman 
said was true, how dark was the abyss on the brink of which Sir Oswald 
stood. Oh, had the rich, the beautiful, the admired, idolized heiress, no 
friend to warn her of the peril of her frivolity! I suppose my thoughts 
were written on my brow. The coarse woman asked if I was ill, and 
without waiting reply, inquired if I had any message to her young lady. 
“No !—what message could I send? Miss Mansfeld did not need the 
embroidery, that was enough, there was no more to say.” 

She fidgeted about my room: there were some small flowers worked 
on satin, for bags, the produce of my leisure when I had no orders. She 
inquired the price of one. I was so bewildered and miserable I could not 
tell her. Perhaps I would let her keep it as a souvenir? I passed it to 
her without a word. She looked at me, shrugged her shoulders—rolled it 
up—and then attempted to kiss me. I drew back and opened the door: 
but nothing disconcerted her; she laughed the sort of laugh that is 
simply frivolous or impudent, and while putting my embroidery in her 
pocket told me “I was certainly not a French girl.” I accepted as a 
compliment what she intended as an affront. I believe I had never before 
seen a Frenchwoman, but I was instinctively proud at not being like her, 

I found myself tearing up, bit by bit, every atom of the designs I had 
made for my Four Seasons. The disappointment was cruel, but the accom- 
panying information was overwhelming. I clung feverishly to the hope 
that what the woman said was either false, or distorted by her own im- 
purity: it seemed so utterly impossible. When my father returned from 
his walk he saw by my aspect that Miss Mansfeld had not been; and 
while I was thinking what I should say to him, he shook his head, repeat~ 
ing twice— 

“Nor will she come—nor will she come! My Mildred, I fear you 
have been right and I wrong! how can it be? how can it be? so like an 
angel—so fascinating—and he worshipping to adoration. I met some of 
the men whom I know, and who are employed at the Hall; they say that 
Miss Mansfeld’s caprice and tyranny is worrying Sir Oswald to death. 
She is not content with knowing her power, but she must exhibit her slave 
even to the vulgarest eyes; she absolutely renders him contemptible ” 

“She cannot do that,” I exclaimed indignantly ; “neither man nor 
woman is born who can render him contemptible.” 

“ You know nothing about it, girl! how should you? she makes him 
say and unsay—do and undo; with her, the whim of to-day is the cast- 
away of to-morrow ; yet the very workmen declare they could lay their 
hands under her feet and worship as she passed. Common, coarse fellows 
talk of her as if she were a goddess. Now listen,” continued my father, “I 
have heard more than I have repeated ; more than I can remember; and 
yet for all that—though I could have almost cursed her—she passed me 
but now, flying her ponies over the brow of the hill, though the road is 
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hardly finished, the groom behind, on his horse, stumbling over the fresh 
broken ground. I watched her, almost breathlessly. She knew me, Mildred, 
and half standing, while her veil streamed like a summer cloud behind her, 
she kissed her hand to me twice. May God forgive me, I could have sunk 
upon my knees. Now that I am free to think again, I can almost believe 
in old spells and witchcraft. I never had that feeling towards your mother, 
Mildred—never—and she was such a woman! My poor pupil! how will 
it terminate ? Perhaps when they are married she will change. She must 
love, that is certain, for all her torturing. Such a speech as he made at 
the dinner they gave him at our county town on his return to the country ; 
and there was a ball afterwards, and she refused to dance with him, or any 
one. I have heard there is an old curse on Brecken Hall—and I a 
He fell into a fit of musing, striking his stick against the floor, until 
my dear grandmother (she always did the right act at the right time) 
reached down the family Bible (feeble as she had grown, she could still lift 
that), and pushing it towards him, sat down again at her own little table. 





V1. 


I may as well tell you here, my dear Mary, that soon after Sir Oswald’s return 
I was visited with my first great sorrow. I did not feel it as keenly then 
as I have done since. I feel it now—yes, now, when I am one year older 
than she was when she was removed, I feel it now—so that tears drop 
upon this paper while I write. It was not a stormy trial—nothing to make 
the blood boil, or set the brain on fire—nothing to make us forget God’s 
mercy, and despairingly question the rightness of His judgment. -No! all 
was still, and calm, and peaceful as an infant’s sleep. I have already 
written that my grandmother became enfeebled in mind and body ; but 
the wonder was this, that while her mental powers seemed torpid in all 
worldly matters, her spiritual light increased. To her all things here were 
fading away—all things beyond becoming brighter. Her memory grew 
so imperfect—shattered, as it were—one bit and another only, here and 
there, withstanding the surges of time, all the rest gone—that we ceased to 
talk with her about the past; but texts of Scripture—old-world hymns—the 
Parables of our Lord, she would repeat with eyes kindling into the bright- 
ness of youth. She daily became weaker; yet we, my father and myself, 
could not whisper of her danger to each other. Her skin continued fair and 
unwrinkled, and her complexion delicate as a fading girl’s. She would 
totter into my room leaning on her staff, attd; when seated in her corner, 
look up, like a pleased child, and say, ‘‘ Here‘am I.” She would murmur 
out fragments of Scripture, which came to me as if inspired; they were 
always apt, and full of teaching or consolation, whichever I needed most. 
Oh, how I longed to live over again my life with her, that I might be a 
better comfort to her who had been such a wonderful blessing to me. 
Every hard word—and my temper then would rush into sudden enmity even 
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with the loving authority that age has a right to exercise over youth— 
nay, every unfitting word I ever uttered to her became as a giant of sin 
before me; terrible to think that I could have angered her ! 

I have said she had been such a wonderful blessing to me—she is so still. 
I feel that even now she sees what I record ; and yet my very soul thrills with 
anguish unspeakable when I think how she passed from me, when nature was 
at its brightest—the very sunshine on her silver hair, her well-worn, honest 
hand resting on her Bible. The moment before she had said, ‘‘ Here am 
I,” I looked again; her eyes met mine—stilly, and awfully. I said, 
“Grandmother !”” She did not smile when I said “ grandmother ;” then, 
indeed, I knew I should sce that smile no more. This is enough for you 
to read. Hers was one of my best influences of Lire; the best of 
all—next to THE BOOoK—as regards Ererniry. I could fill a volume with 
memories of her virtues; but you would not care to read it, my Mary! 
Such records are precious only to those who have lived with the departed 
day by day, and hour by hour; those who will take the holy memories to 
their graves in “ God’s acre.” 

I return to my text. 

To the passionate admiration Sir Oswald excited in my young 
untouched heart was now added a sympathy, which my father un- 
consciously increased by repeating all he heard about his future 
bride, and then driving me half mad by palliating her cruelty and 
caprice. He also seemed possessed of the one idea, Sir Oswald again 
called. He still spoke of his purposed school; indeed, the building had 
commenced. He questioned me, as if the plan of educating the 
village girls being confided to my care was not abandoned, at least by him ; 
but he said that Miss Mansfeld might have other views—‘“ she knew best.” 
Whenever he mentioned her with reference to any movement he always 
said, ‘“‘ she knew best,” as if to confirm it to himself and others. 

He looked ill ; his manner, I thought, had caught one hue of hers ; it was 
uncertain—pre-occupied! How he could endure what he had endured from 
his affianced bride was almost impossible to conceive. The wedding-day had 
been twice fixed; and twice changed. I prayed fervently, and amid floods 
of passionate tears, for his happiness. Allthis was known only to my Maker 
and myself. I have crept for half a mile behind the roadside hedge—concealed 
amid the sweet revelry of nature, amid wild roses, and woodbines, and gigantic 
gatherings of tangled convolvulus, and even hard and bitter brambles-— 
I have borne the summer sun and summer rain, to see him pass. I 
Once prevailed on my father to go to Mansfeld church; and, under cover 
of my thick veil, I watched how he watched her; how, sometimes, 
they two would from the same book read psalm or gospel; then 
she would turn away and read» from her own little volume, as though 
he were not there. What light he shed upon her from his dark 
luminous eyes! I dared cast no stone at the sinfulness of setting up a clay 
idol, even in God’s house, for, had I not done the same? Again Sir 
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Oswald came to our cottage. It was in the early twilight of an autumn 
evening, so that, as I shrank in the heaviness of my own mourning into a 
corner, I knew he had not seen me. I drank in his tones and words of 
consolation and sympathy to my father on his loss ; and when he spoke of 
my grandmother as one whose venerable aspect won love unconsciously, 
my silent tears fell like hail into my lap. He remembered me also. The 
simple observation, “ How much Mildred must feel this death,” thrilled 
through my heart. He, then, knew and remembered my name! Do not 
smile, Mary ; but the rapture of that sensation I can recall now. 

The country rang with approval of his goodness, and though his bravery 
and skill, in combating ancient prejudices and introducing new systems, 
somewhat displeased the old country gentlemen, he subdued those he 
could not convince, by firmness and faithfulness to his object. One im- 
provement succeeded another so rapidly, that our Vicar’s wife was more 
than usually bewildered by her husband’s frequent declarations and appeals 
to her for their truth that he had suggested such and such a plan months 
, ago—that such an improvement was one of his favourite dreams—that he 
had intended saying every word Sir Oswald had said at the last vestry- 
meeting ; and so forth. 

Sir Oswald continued his course triumphantly; he took broad views 
of every thing, and never swerved from his object to the right hand nor to 
the left. No wonder at the marvel there arose of his “ unyieldingness” to 
all but the one, whose miserable vanity gloried in showing how she could 
chain the despot to her footstool. 

Again the marriage-day was announced, and, in the interval, the bride 
elect was consistently charming. Her wonderful power of pleasing and 
endearing, when she chose, caused all her frivolity and tyranny to be 
forgotten. The people began to consider Sir Oswald the most fortunate 
of men. The bridesmaids were enraptured with her—and their dresses; 
and she was liberal with both hands. My father was again led captive, 
and almost forgot the bridegroom in the bride; he, too, echoed all that 
was said of her “playfulness,” and its excuses—youth, wealth, and beauty. 

The principal villagers were invited by the housekeeper to Mansfeld 
Grange, the day before the wedding, to see the breakfast laid out, and 
catch a few glimpses of the wedding finery : all were to receive white satin 
favours. My father went. I feigned an illness I had not, to conceal that 
which I had; but, when he was gone, I found it impossible to remain 
within the cottage; I was suffocating—I was glad to admit the village 
children to rifle our garden of its flowers ;—there was not for miles around 
one left on its stem to meet the next morning’s sun; and the glowing 
and abundant conservatories, at Brecken Hall, yielded their beauties at 
their master’s command, to strew her footway. 

After the ceremony and breakfast, the bride and bridegroom were to 
drive to the Hall, and there, at his entreaty, remain an hour, so that before 
she left England she was, by her presence, to sanctify it as a Home. 
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I have written, that I could not remain within my little chamber; the 
ceiling seemed to press upon my brain; the atmosphere was suffocating. 
I flew from where they were weaving garlands, and erecting arches, and 
tuning their musical instruments for the morrow’s bridal. The whole 
country was a jubilee. I could not bear it; and I could, or fancied I 
could, hear the bells of Mansfeld church practising their joy-peal. I flew 
on—on—from this distraction, along the over-arched pathways that led 
through copse and wood towards the Hall. I would see him—for the last 
time—when he passed, as he did daily from his stately home to Mansfeld 
Grange. “I would watch and see him,” I continued repeating within myself, 
“for the last time—for the last time.” I could see him for this “ Last 
time” without sin; hereafter I must turn my heart into iron, and not look 
up when his horse’s hoofs rang mournful music in mine ears. But why ?— 
ay, why, indeed? I remember drawing myself up beneath a willow, whose 
weeping boughs closed their curtains round me, listening and looking for 
his approach, and repeating “ Why?—why?” Was it sin to think of him 
now ?—was this adoration sin? What did I wish? Why should “I turn 
my heart into iron,” and not look at him, when he was still more sanctified 
by the holiness of a marriage vow? Why not reverence and honour him 
when he was a husband? Did I do more than reverence and honour him 
now? What difference could the change in his estate make to me? Had 
I dared to raise my eyes to the sun, as in its glory and brightness it 
traversed the firmament, and say, “Come thou down hither?’ Had I 
been inviting sin into my soul, and cherishing it as righteousness? I 
cried, ‘ Father! hast Thou forsaken me? Hast Thou no angel, to fold 
me in its wings, and take me hence to be at rest? Is there no sphere 
where I can shelter, and look with joy upon his happiness?” I 
thought of neER—that dear and venerable woman—who loved to pray that 
I might be kept in innocence. ‘Oh, Father !’’ I cried, “ can you not send 
her to watch and warn a nature she knew so well!” I have often thought 
her near me—fancied her shadow on my work—her footstep in my ear— 
heard her soft sigh—her whispered prayer. Was it illusion—all! and 
had I been forgotten by my God, and delivered in my early youth to my 
pussionful and wayward nature, nursed and unchecked as it had grown, to 
overwhelm me! I sank down beside the tree on my knees, and lifted up 
my hands to heaven, shedding no tears ¢hen, yet sobbing, and humbled in 
my own esteem. At last I murmured prayers—that the temptation might 
pass away, that the cloud might vanish, my tranquillity return—but, while 
striving for my own salvation from this peril, I fell insensibly into prayer 
for umm, who had tempted me neither by word nor look—the idol whom 
uninvited I had worshipped with such blinding idolatry. Yes—shame, 
shame, poor maiden! I had given my love unsought; I had no wooer, 
and yet was won! I entreated that this involuntary passion in which 1 
had secretly gloried, but whose real nature was only now revealing itself 
to me, might be pardoned and subdued. I crushed my rebellious heart 
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with my clenched hands, and forced it into subjection. The shame, the 
sorrow of a life, were gathered into that hour. I had lulled myself into 
imaginary security, and thought I might worship without danger. One 
comfort I took into my heart: my secret, as regarded this world, was safe ; 
and God is more merciful than woman is to woman. I was there alone, 
under the eye of my Creator, and surrounded by His spirits. I knew I 
should be saved from myself: that none HERE would ever know I had 
wrecked my happiness of my own will. What tears and prayers mingled 
together. Those who are hackneyed in the ways of life would wonder at 
my remorse, and deem it fabulous; but may you, my Mary, never know 
the bitter degradation of having loved unsought. Sanctified and purified 
by prayer, I was given strength to name and pray for his bride-—might 
she become worthy of the great blessing of his love ; might they be happy, 
both, both—noru be happy, happy together. As I repeated this, I became 
calmer; I pushed away the hair from my throbbing brow. I deemed it 
no sin then, nor do I now, to fix my mind upon the holy woman who had 
cradled me in purity, and ask if she might watch over and help me still. 
I started, for the breeze among the pendant boughs stirred and sighed, 
and I felt as if a holy presence compassed and strengthened me. 
My father found me, on his return, busied with my embroidery. 


VIL. 


I sLept soundly that night. My father called me in the morning with a 
clear, cheerful voice, chiding me that I was not up and stirring to see the 
wedding. He fancied I was hurt at Miss Mansfeld’s neglect, and added 
that I must not bear malice at such a time—Would I not go? it would be 
such a sight—such a pretty sight, a sight that had not been seen in the 
country for years. He must go at once, as the Vicar wished him to take 
his boys—the little lads were all to have white favours, and Mrs. Gabriel 
said there would be a seat kept for me in her “ chaise,” with her and her 
daughter, so that I should go “like a lady” to Sir Oswald’s wedding. 
How often the expression occurred to me afterwards, I should go to 
Sir Oswald Harvey’s wedding “like a lady.” _ 

My father soon disappeared, with a bunch of white ribbons at his breast 
as large as a sun-flower ; but before he went, he would see me dressed, and 
so I pleased him in that—arrayed myself in white, praying that its purity 
might tend still more to purify my soul. I wrote an excuse to Mrs. Gabriel, 
the good-natured wife of a good-natured farmer. I was, I said, too 
unwell to leave home. I reminded her she had twice told me during the 
week that I looked ill. She sent me word that I must drink some 
two-milk whey, with a pinch of nitre and a teaspoonful of honey in it, and 
that when she returned in the evening (for they would make a day of it), 
she would run in and see me; her little maid added, “I had a great loss 
not to see Miss Jane; she looked likea blazing peony.” 
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The village was soon emptied ; left to the guardianship of the very old, 
and the very young, the stillness so reminded me of the calm of death, 
that I felt chill, and wrapped my mourning cloak over my white dress. 

I went into the corner where sHE used to sit, and drew her little spider- 
table to me. I opened her Bible, where her spectacles remained, marking 
a passage she loved much to quote,— 

“‘ Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing that is right; for that 
shall bring a man peace at the last.” 

I knew.it well; yet Iread it over and over again; it soothed me to read 
the passages she loved. I wondered if my life might be so spent that my 
transit from this world to the next would be peaceful, like hers. It was 
great selfishness to desire her return, but I could not help it. Thinking of 
her, feeble and oid as she was, strengthened me. Was it not marvellous! 
her very name—the name of that feeble old woman—gave me strength. 
I heard our garden-gate open and swing back, there was arush of rapid 
footsteps on our pathway,—and then Sir Oswald Harvey stood before me! 
I attempted to rise—he commanded me by a gesture to keep my seat; 
he seemed struggling for utterance. Never had he seemed so unlike 
himself, so unlike any human being I had ever seen. 

“ Sit still,” he said, at last. ‘Sit still, and listen to me, if you can, 
calmly.” He spoke in a suppressed voice, more terrible than the loudest 
tones of anger. ‘‘ You must decide at once; no time to reason—only time 
to feel and act. What is done, must be done quickly. Observe, I say 
QuicKLy !—within an hour ! 

“Last night, too late to prevent the gathering at Mansfeld Grange 
this morning, Miss Mansfeld and myself AGREED, that we were so per- 
fectly unsuited to each other, that marriage between us two would be a 
sin, and a mockery of grace, human and divine. I am, therefore—mark 
me—lI am therefore a FREE MAN. We two are freed, I repeat to you, 
from all contract with each other. I am rrEE—that is the simple fact. No 
man likes to recall how he has been outraged and insulted by a woman he 
has loved, as I have loved her; but every man desires to prove he can 
free himself from thraldom. She dared me to this proof! She laughed 
and taunted me—that, contract or no contract, I should ever be her slave 
—that I could not wed another! I swore, that before the hour of noon 
to-day, I would lead to the altar one who loved me better than ever she 
loved me. One more pure—loving—ay, and as lovely too. I shall be 
proud of your beauty, Mildred Kennett—proud of your beauty, and proud 
to show the world the beauty I discovered.” 

“Give me your hand, Mildred,” he repeated twice, ‘give me your 
hand !”—but I could not move it—I had lost all power. What could I 
think it but adream? “Then,” he added, bending over me, “I will 
take it, thus——and ask you within one hour to be my wIFE!” 

I could not realize his presence, much less his words. Was it, indeed, 
real? He shut both my hands in his, and I felt the fever that throbbed within 
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his veins. The mist cleared from around me, and I could meet his gaze ; 
but his presence, the presence I so loved, was like that of the destroying 
angel—he was all VENGEANCE! 

“ Poor child, how you shudder ; but you do not fear me, Mildred? I 
come to you in honour and in trust. Yet, I must tell you truly, that you 
would be happier as a peasant’s wife than you will ever be as mine. [ 
have no love to offer you—not a hair’s-breadth of love—but as the wife of 
Sir Oswald Harvey you will have much that women covet, and I will be 
unto you a tender, faithful husband! But I am honest, I have no jot of 
love to offer you you will be my wife ? " 

The rapidity of his utterance—his flashing eyes—but, above all, the wild- 
ness of his manner, terrified me; he pressed my hands more tightly 

“Help me to my freedom—help me at once to prove that I have cast 
away her fetters and eseaped her thraldom—lelp—help——” 

At length I was able to articulate—* If I did, Sir Oswald, you would 
hate me in a week; you and Miss Mansfeld have parted in storm before 
this, and after the storm came the sunshine, Whatever you think now, 
yet, in far less than a week, you would scorn the schoolmaster’s daughter ; 
perhaps curse, and cast her from you ” 

‘For shame, Mildred! this is but seeming. I have your secret,” he 
whispered—* You love me !—-I have heard you pray for strength to conquer 
it whens you believed it hopeless.” 

“And when I did, Sir Oswald,” I replied proudly, “ I received that 
strength.” 

He looked steadily at me. : 

“* Why, this is glorious !’’ he exclaimed; “ a brave, true girl, full of the 
delicacy of pride—this is rare! but now withdraw the prayer; I have 
much need of love. It is only such pure, devoted love as yours, that can 
bear with me—that can save me. Think of that, Mildred—zyou can save 
mE! This is not the resolve of an hour ; I have thought over it the whole 
night—have had quite twelve hours to deliberate. LKven now, your old 
friend the Vicar awaits us in the church—the church of Brecken—not the 
church at Mansfeld. Come, fair young bride!” 

He girdled me with his strong arm—it bore me to the door. 

I said, ‘I must have my father’s counsel—amy father’s blessing.” 

“You know what the old man’s counsel would be—his blessing will 
follow. ‘This is trifling—I will not be trifled with a second time. I am 
now as much a tyrant as I have been a slave; it is past eleven now.” 

He hurried me through the porch. 

** Just one moment,” I entreated, “ to pray and think 5 

“Not an instant,” was the stern reply. Without pausing in the path, 
he threw off the mourning cloak I had wrapped round me in the morning, 
cast it from him, then lifted me into the carriage. 

“You see I have done nothing hastily, Mildred. I arranged with the 
Vicar. I even thought of what was fitting for a bride, and this is the 
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bridal veil.” It had been thrown into the carriage—the rich costly 
thing he had bought at Paris: and he flung it over my head. All 
that followed I could never—never recall distinctly; or as it must have 
occurred. My impression was that Sir Oswald carried me into the vestry, 
that the Vicar spoke in a low entreating tone, and that Sir Oswald 
answered loudly and haughtily ; that the Vicar addressed me, and that Sir 
Oswald became still more haughty. 

I remember trying to shrink into a corner of the vestry, where as a 
child I had stood to say my catechism, and answer my Bible questions ; 
suddenly, I found myself at the Communion Table; the words of the 
great solemnity—the indestructible bond between man and woman—shook 
my very soul; and an indescribable pride, that instinctively arose within me, 
answered the questions that blast or bless a woman’s destiny. I re- 
member looking at the ring glittering on the book, and a thrill of joy, 
amounting to agony, when he placed it on my finger. We knelt together 
—and I heard the words “ Man and Wire ” the blessing was hardly 
given when the clock struck twelve. 

“T am free—I am avENGED!”’ exclaimed Sir Oswald, loudly; “and 
now ’—addressing the clergyman—‘ remember your promise, and I shall 
remember mine—you at once ride to Mansfeld Grange, and tell its heiress 
I have kept my oatH—that before the clock struck twelve I was a 
married man !” 

He then slowly turned to enter the vestry, forgetting I was by his side, 
still kneeling. There was a sound of voices, and one above them all I 
heard distinctly—‘ Mildred—my child!” This recalled my husband to 
what he had forgotten—he raised me gently, and as gently placed my 
hand within his arm ; but I think it was my father who carried me, per- 
fectly insensible, into the vestry. 

It matters little what passed between my father and my husband. 
The high-hearted, natural, poor man, felt his child had been made 
the instrument of the rich man’s vengeance against the lady who had 
insulted him—he understood this, and no more ; he was ignorant of the 
struggle I had battled through with my own heart, and reproached me for 
having been won and wed within an hour. He, even in his excitement, 
thanked God his mother had not lived to see that day. 

Oh, Mary—that was hard to bear! 

Sir Oswald, since the clock struck, had grown still and calm— his eyes 
sunk and heavy, and his complexion faded into an unearthly paleness. I 
saw this, and a strange, chilling terror crept through my veins; I fancied 
he was dying—he was all gentleness—he soothed my poor father—he 
appreciated his feelings, and said he honoured him the more, because he 
had spoken as man to man— he would think differently by and by. “ He 
was his father, now,” he added, with a sweet smile, “and must bless and 
forgive him.” 

My father forgive Sir Oswald Harvey for marrying his daughter P 
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God help me. I then thought of the old man’s desolate home, and how I 
could ever be a lady, and other sad considerations crowded into my mind 
—poor girl that I had been just an hour before; with a bright needle and 
a few skeins of silk and wool, and a few shreds and patches all my dower ! 

“‘ The whole truth!” did I promise the whole truth, dear Mary ? 

I cannot detail that scene, or my feelings—all was chaos and burning 
fever. I remember the beating of my father’s heart, and his blessing, as 
he strained me to his bosom, and some words of Sir Oswald’s,—and then I 
was in the carriage, my own carriage, going I did not know where, but 
not to Brecken Hall. He had arranged it all previously. My maid was 
in the rumble, he said—‘ my maid.” I would have inquired what I should 
do with her, but I feared him; I that loved him so, feared to speak to 
him. I gathered the veil round me, and shrunk into the corner; stealing 
looks at him as I used to do through the hedges when he was riding by. 
At last he said “You have not asked where we are going, Mildred; should 
you not like to know ?” 

Yes, if he pleased to tell me. 

It was to his Shooting-lodge—I might have heard of it—some twenty 
miles on the London road: and in a week or so, when my wardrobe had 
been properly arranged, and I had seen my father again, we should go 
abroad. The calm, low voice in which he spoke, revived the terror that had 
seized me in the church, and I asked if he were well; he said, ‘‘ Not well, 
certainly—he had suffered much lately, but he should be better soon.” 
Stopping to change horses, he asked for a glass of water; his old courier, 
Grenard, said, respectfully, that Sir Oswald had better take something 
stronger than water—he looked faint. 

“No, nothing but water. Let them put four horses to the carriage, 
and hurry on.” 

“ Mildred,”—he spoke again—and the hand that grasped mine was 
hard and dry, and icy—‘* Mildred, I have been selfish in this; but you 
really love me, and women, when they really love, bear all things. I know 
what it is; I shall have brain fever; but you will not leave me; will not 
let her hear that lam ill; she would triumph ¢hen; would hold it out to the 
whole world that she caused this illness. | How she would exult! it would 
be a new excitement for her: now, you must prevent ¢his. I can 
trust Grenard; she insulted him, and he hates her. You and Grenard 
will watch me; you are my wife, Mildred, and will not think, whatever I 
say, that a fevered brain proves a faithless husband. My poor girl, put 
your cold hand on my brow ;”—and then he murmured ‘‘ Thank God, her 
hand is not red nor vulgar—a fair, delicate hand, has my poor bride.” 

And thus, with my bridegroom in the early stage of brain fever, I 
entered one of the homes that was, thenceforward, to call me mistress. 
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Ir once happened, that an out-going minister of some one of the many 
Christian denominations, received as guests into his ‘house the in-coming 
minister and his spouse. In the family-prayer, which the vacating gentle- 
man led that evening, he introduced the new arrivals by name, thanking 
Providence for their reaching their destination, man and wife, in safety. 
“It is Thou,” he gravely said, ‘‘ who protectest both man and beast !” 
The idea had not much of gallantry in it, but it was an older one than 
the good minister thought for. Plato was a great philosopher, in his way ; 
but he spoke only as an uninstructed and uncourteous pagan, when he had 
the audacity to rank the members of the fair sex between man and brutes. 
A similar idea emanated from a writer who was less philosophic and more 
uncourteous than Plato. This was Crespet, who pretended to have dis- 
covered the instruction that lay under the legend which tells us, that Minerva 
originally sprung from the head of Jupiter. “ The lesson taught us,” said 
Crespet, “ is this:—it signifies that wisdom never comes from women!” 
Except by the Lycians, among whom the only sovereigns were queens, 
and the only executive power was lodged with the ladies, whose sweetness 
and mildness prevented any mischief arising from the legislation of well- 
approved men, women have been but harshly treated by communities and 
individuals. That wretched but profound miracle of learning, Bodihus 
accounts for the preponderance of women over men, in the world, by.ze- 


‘ ‘ fy, 
marking, that, “throughout universal nature there is a greater affluenge bw 
inferior than of the more precious articles!” Bodinus, indeed, was but &*” * 


morose bachelor; and yet the ladies, on their side, have not always been 
true to themselves. The mother of the great De Thou used to say, that 
she would willingly have given half her fortuhe if, by such a sacrifice, she 
could become a man. She forgot that it was worth more than the whole 
fortune she possessed to become the mother of such a man as the renowned 
“Thuanus.” 

There are two occurrences in the history of woman-kind, with which, 
perhaps, the ladies themselves are not generally acquainted. No less than 
twice, under a dispensation the most favourable to the fair sex, have attempts 
been made to suppress them altogether ;—to put down woman-kind as an 
institution, as far as it was supposed to be of a cognate nature with that 
of man ! 

It will be concluded that some Paynim Moslem was the author of these 
attempts. The ungallant Persians have a name for ‘‘ women”’ which is equi- 
valent to “ accursed.” The Turks never admitted them»to the interior of 
their mosques. It was neither Sunnite nor Shi-ite, however, who endea- 
voured to place women outside the pale of humanity, The Jew used to 
thank God daily that He had not made him a woman; but the Jew was 
never so uncivil as to attempt to banish her from the order and genus of 
which she has been a member since the creation. Even the heathen 
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Scythians, who considered it the most unlucky, not to say the most odious, 
thing in the world merely to give utterance, by accident or otherwise, to 
the word “‘ woman,” would have scorned the idea of suppressing the creature, 
No; it was left for rude Christian bishops and baccalaureated professors to 
be guilty of this malignant conspiracy against a class so superior to them- 
selves. Oh, happy human nature, that these unpolished fellows ultimately 
failed ! 

It took more than a thousand years, however, to defeat them; and the 
struggle for and against the ladies was the fiercest just previous to its con- 
clusion, which, indeed, is the case in all battles fiercely contested. In the 
sixth century, a bishop—whom I will neither hold up to fame, nor hand 
down to infamy, by naming—Ossiander has not been so tender—-set all the 
scholars who could construe his impertinent Latin, in a state of agitation, 
by a thesis in which he first started a doubt whether women were human 
beings; and then, with a deliciously illogical disregard of the connection 
between conclusions and premises, settled the doubt by deciding, rather 
than demonstrating, that ladies were animals sui generis, of a peculiar kind, 
and were not to be included in the brief, natural-history definition— 
“MAN.” 

While kings and knights were at sanguinary quarrel with each other ; 
while thrones were swept away, and new stages for royalty erected on their 
ruins; while plague, pestilence, and famine stalked abroad, and nations 
were born and died—this little question, so important to the ladies, con- 
tinued to be discussed with more or less temper, that is, more or less ill- 
temper, in sunny corners of quiet cloisters, in the refectories and libraries 
of monasteries, in the parlours of priories, and doubtless, in those nunneries, 
also, to which the wives of nobles and the consorts of kings betook them- 
selves, and were there walled-up for ever, disgusted with the humanity of 
which they were told they formed no part. 

In the sixteenth century, the question was contested with greater 
fury than ever. Three centuries ago, thousands of men carried on 4 
savage war with each other, for or against it. If there was no 
sharpening of sword, and new-pointing of lance, and careful looking to 
loose rivets in armour, there was a rustling of scholars’ gowns, and an 
angry shaking of heads, and a furious nibbing of pens, and a lavish blotting 
of paper, and showers of scorn and sarcasm, and thunderings of assertion, 
and hurlings of fiery argument, more deadly, or meant to be so, than 
arbalist or petronel, shell, shot, rifled cannon, or gun-cotton. 

Throughout the century this extraordinary warfare was carried on, 
most hotly in Germany and Italy; but the common-sense of the 
general public was invariably against the disparagers of the ladies. These 
soldiers in so unworthy a cause fought at home, at ease; but whenever 
they were recognized in the streets and highways, grievous to them was 
their passage, for they were mauled by the honest men, and pummelled, 
with manly vigour, by the bonny lasses. 
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The bruised and battered antagonists of these sprightly lasses consoled 
themselves by retaining their opinions and sneering at their lusty female 
opponents. ‘They are not men,” said they, “but only act like men; 
they are Viragos!’ From that time, the Ovidian word has found a per- 
manent place in every European tongue. Virago became the offensive 
term wherewith to frighten ladies who had sense to discern what was right, 
perseverance to follow, and spirit to support it. 

While men with hard names published treatises with still harder, Holland 
rushed into the fray, and embroiled it by conclusions in which nothing was 
concluded. The man who may be said to have closed the controversy with 
unparalleled triumph was Simon Gediccium. Simon, in the year 1595, 
was ‘‘ Court-preacher” tothe Emperor, and, moreover, as merry a man as 
he was a pious minister and humble servant of the ladies of his own and 
all time. Simon’s ‘ Defence of Woman-kind” crushed all his adversaries, 
and threw a light upon his favourite sex which made them all look as 
glorious and enchanting as the nymphs of a transformation-scene in a 
modern pantomime. The learned and gallant divine was not, however, 
half so proud of being the champion and advocate of the ladies, as he was 
of detecting and exposing a plagiarist in the person of their original 
episcopal assailant. The bishop had taken his idea, not from Plato, but 
from an old heathen philosopher named Chrysippus. He could not have 
stolen ideas from a worse quarter. 

For a stoic, Chrysippus was a great joker, and an inordinate wine- 
bibber. He saw no harm in a man marrying his grandmother ; thought 
that children might as well eat their parents, when dead, as previously kill 
them by unfilial conduct; and he himself died of too much wine, choked 
by a drunken fit of laughter, at seeing an ass eating figs off a silver plate. 
It was Ais maxim that the gods had attached women to the male sex for 
the same purpose that they had attached a tail to the peacock—for the 
mere look of the thing ! 

I think, nevertheless, that if the Court chaplain detected the stoic in the 
bishop, and further demonstrated that the depreciation of woman was an 
anti-Christian sentiment, he did so exactly at the time when the ladies had 
proved their own case, by showing their own worth. To be their eulogist, 
especially at that period, was to be like the man who, in the market-place 
of Carthage, began to praise Hercules. ‘ Who ever thought of blaming 
Hercules?” was the cry, as the people pelted the panegyrist out of the 
agora. 

While the disputants were at issue upon the point, whether women 
were simply human, some of these were exercising the office of men; 
lecturing to delighted hearers in foreign colleges, and taking degrees in 
divinity, philosophy, and law. Among the most celebrated of these was 
the Spanish lady, Isabella Losa da Cordua. This lady was a “D.D.” 
when professors were doubting whether she was of the nature of man-kind ; 
and Doctor Isabella, who hid as accomplished a lecturer on Theology under 
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her gown as any magister who ever spoke from “ chair,” died in 1564, at 
the ripe age of three-score and eleven, as full of learning as of years. 

Bologna had a lady as learned, a contemporary of Doctor Isabella, but 
who died much younger, and at an earlier period. This fair creature was 
Beleicia Gozodina, the second daughter of Amatoris Gozodini, the pride 
of her home, the awful goddess of the schools, and the delight of 
Bologna ; nay, of all Italy—even of those who conjectured, rightly in one 
sense, that she was not human. ‘This daughter of an ecstatic father was 
a doctor of laws, held classes for instruction in civil and ecclesiastical law, 
and wrote books, which were received with respect, bearing the authority 
of her name. 

As late as the seventeenth century, these ladies with degrees were not 
unknown in Italy. Record is made of one, Helena Cornara Piscopi, on 
whom Cardinal Barbarigo, Bishop of Padua, declined to confer the 
distinction of Doctor of Divinity, after severe examination. The failure 
was only a stimulant to her perseverance; in 1678 Helena took the 
highest honours in philosophy. She was then in her thirty-second year. 
Her father, Procurator of St. Mark’s, Venice, confessed her superiority to 
himself; and Italy showered poetical homage on her while living, and the 
homage of outspoken grief from pulpit, tribune, and the market-place, 
when she died, in the year 1684. I say nothing of ‘‘ Novella, a young 
Bolognese,” for Moore has made us all well acquainted with that “ learned 
Law Doctor.” She was a lively as well as a learned lady of the Middle 
Ages: but I turn from those abroad, to view a few of their sisters, at 
home. 

Of the lively woman of the Middle Ages in England, there is many a 
merry sample, but I know of none more interesting than that afforded by 
Elizabeth de Juliers, the young widow of John, Earl of Kent, grandson of 
Edward the First. John’s sister was that buxom Joan whom the Black 
Prince so madly loved, so dramatically wooed, and so triumphantly married. 
The widow in Zadig was hot more inconsolable, when her good man died, 
than was Elizabeth at losing John of Kent,—in 1352. Time, the great 
consoler, seemed incapable of becoming the successful physican to her 
grief. 

The poor young thing resolved to abandon a world in which she had 
lost much consideration; and to make a sensation by going out of it, 
herself, in as splendid a manner as circumstances would admit. She would 
take the veil, if a distinguished prelate could be found to officiate at the 
ceremony ; and she would immure herself for ever in a cell, if she could 
only hear of a convent pleasantly situated, with good water, agreeable 
walks, and at not too great a distance from town. The prelate was dis- 
covered in the willing and portly person of William Edendon, Bishop of 
Winchester. Any young lady might have been proud to be either married 
or veiled by so handsome and fashionable a dignitary. The locality 
suggested was that of Waverley. They who are curious as to the fitness of 
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this place, have only to run down from ‘‘ Waterloo” to the Ashe station, 
whence a short walk will bring them within presence of the ruins of the 
old convent. The walk and the sight will satisfy them, that a more likely 
spot could not have been fixed on, where a bruised heart might find solace, 
and a young widow forget her old love and take on with a new. 

“You had better think twice of it,” said Sir Eustace Dabricescourt. 

“Why?” asked the Countess. 

“ Because, my child, once veiled in Waverley Abbey, you will never see 
the Tower of London again.” 

Elizabeth de Juliers could not imagine why the young knight, who was 
not above half-a-dozen years older than herself, should call her his “child,” 
and with rather a petulant shrug of her beautiful shoulders, which she 
admiringly gazed at in her mirror—and for that matter so did the knight— 
she flung a veil hastily over her head, and continued gazing through it at 
the reflection before her. 

“You do look lovely,” said Sir Eustace, “ but you looked lovelier still 
without it.” The young gentleman was her cousin, and had a cousin’s 
privilege to be thus pleasantly familiar. 

The young lady seemed not to heed the compliment. A glance at the 
portrait of her defunct lord confirmed her in her resolution. ‘The ceremony 
of her reception as Nun accordingly took place, and all who were present 
thereat declare that the whole thing was charming, from the Hippocras to 
the wafer-cakes and the sweetmeats. Elizabeth, as she sat in her cell, 
when all was over, caught a glimpse of her nun-like figure in the gilt 
clasp of her missal. She thought the fashion odious, and that she had 
been a fool ever to think of assuming it. 

At that moment, Sir Eustace was trotting into Farnham town, and, 
could his meditations have been compared with hers, there would have 
been reason to conclude that there was more than one fool that night, 
sleepless and sad, in the county of Surrey. 

How the two lovers had failed to comprehend each other, it were fruit- 
less now to conjecture. What is more certain is the ascertained fact, that 
the bird was no sooner caged, than Sir Eustace determined to set her free ; 
and this determination was no sooner conveyed to the captive than she re- 
solved to further it by all the means in her power. 

The great object, however, was not so easy of accomplishment. Sir 
Eustace was constantly at Waverley, under various disguises, but it was 
long before he got sight, still longer before he got within hearing, of the 
restless Nun. He appeared there as minstrel, as jester, as leech, even as 
an occasional servant; and if the thought had not struck him to remain 
there as a sick and dying man, he would never have succeeded, after all. 
The ex-Countess had charge of him once, for half an hour, as nurse; and 
on that same night, so effective was the treatment, that the patient was 
riding as swiftly as steed could carry him to the house of Canon de Brome, 
at Wingham, in Kent, while at his side galloped the lady, laughing 
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merrily, and hardly regretting her seven years’ cloistering, so great was the 
ecstacy caused by the soft night air, and the delicious sense of freedom 
recovered under risks which had not yet altogether disappeared, 

The Canon de Brome, whose principles were elastic enough to permit 
of his receiving a fugitive Nun and her audacious lover into his well- 
regulated house, was, on the other hand, too good a churchman to think of 
marrying a couple who had thus violated all ecclesiastical and social pro- 
priety. He peremptorily refused. The lady-thought this was to be 
regretted, for there was a chapel in the house. There was a chapel: the 
Canon allowed what could not be denied; he even added that there was a 
chaplain also; whereupon, the two young people laughed joyously, and 
betook themselves to that good-natured official, Sir John Ireland, who, 
asking no impertinent questions, met them according to agreement, at the 
altar of the little private chapel attached to the Canon’s residence, at 
Wingham, and made of them, there, man and wife, on the bright Michael- 
mas night of 1360. 

All the parties concerned had, decidedly, committed offences rendering 
them liable to severe punishment; but whatever amount of legend may 
have interwoven itself into the account of the manner of their marriage, it 
is indisputable that they never suffered very grave censure for devising and 
achieving that very bold stroke for a wife. The lady’s influence at Court 
may have helped the offenders to this comparative impunity ; but how- 
ever this may have been, the wedded couple set up their household, and 
maintained it in such splendid style, that they exacted esteem and admira- 
tion from those who would have exhibited the utmost alacrity in anathe- 
matizing sinners of less rank and straiter means, 

The way of living of the newly-married pair was so ostentatious ; the 
appointments were of so splendid a character; the general good taste was 
so excellingly displayed in the arrangement of this splendour ; and there 
was something so comfortable about it all, that the Church authorities, to 
save their honour and mark their opinion, deemed it necessary to mar a 
little of the comfort if they could not dim the magnificence. The success- 
ful offenders, however, were so potentially protected, that even so powerful 
an institution as the “‘ Church” of those days was unable to do much more 
than to scourge these pretty criminals with rose-leaves. If it could have 
had its will, it would have built the Nun up, for ever, within a brick wall, 
and would have handed over the seducer to the secular arm. Powerless, 
in this instance, to do what it would, it resolved to do what it could; and 
its first idea was that the Church should profit, at all events, by this too 
successful escapade. The Archbishop of Canterbury, good Simon Islip, 
condemned the bride and bridegroom to find funds for providing a priest 
to celebrate daily service in the chapel at Wingham, where the offence was 
committed. 

“ If that be all,” said the lady ;—‘ No, that is not all,” remarked the 
archi-episcopal messenger by whom the sentence was communicated to the 
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criminals, ‘‘ you are further required to provide means for a daily service 
in your own house.” They were content. Nothing was more reasonable. 
They would have jolly Sir John Ireland for their chaplain. It was less to 
the humour of the bride that she was required to repeat a certain number of 
psalms, every morning; but to this arrangement she also acceded with very 
good grace, and hoped that she was now acquainted with the full measure 
of satisfaction required by the primate. The young chaplain who was the 
primate’s messenger blushed and hesitated, and ultimately, turning away 
from the inquiring look of the lady, intimated that he should be well 
pleased to be permitted to speak with Sir Eustace alone. 

Sir Eustace’s lady tossed her exquisite head, partly in defiance, partly 
in perplexity, and as sir priest and sir knight stood conferring in a corner 
of the chamber, she could not well guess at the nature of the communica- 
tion made by the former. She could not for the life of her make out 
whether her husband was about to laugh or to cry, as he advanced towards 
her, and thereupon whispered the message into her exceedingly eager ear. 
Understanding what was said, she herself was forthwith held equally 
between tears and laughter. At length her comic indignation found 
expression— 

“Never wear a linen garment next my skin!” she exclaimed, in half- 
affected horror, “ Tell the Archbishop it is absurd; and I will never 
consent to it.” 

The clerical envoy shrugged his shoulders and smiled helplessly. He 
thought that this part of the sentence could not be evaded. Perhaps it 
was not. I cannot tell; but probably the lady, so triumphant under greater 
difficulties, discovered an expedient whereby to overcome that which here 
menaced her personal comfort ; and contrived to wear, under another name, 
the garment which, by its well-known Saxon appellation, was strictly pro= 
hibited. 

So little affected were the happily-married pair by the penalties 
inflicted on them, that Simon Islip grew angry. If they had only seemed 
miserable he would have been content ; but the connubial felicity appeared 
really to increase daily. The primate happened to be walking in the 
gardens of Bisham Abbey, Berkshire, his Secretary and Chaplain at his 
side, but a few inches in the rear. They were discussing the offence and 
the offenders, when the Archbishop saw advancing a remarkably pale and 
handsome monk, little beyond middle-age, proud and erect, yet with his 
air of pride somewhat abated by a lameness, of which he seemed to be 
impatient. 

“ There is the varlet,”’ exclaimed Simon, ‘‘ who has caused it all.” 

“Brother Dominic?” exclaimed the Secretary; “he has not been 
beyond the walls of Bisham these thirty years !” 

“His example has produced an effect which his punishment should 
have prevented. This is the fellow who carried off the pretty Abbess of 
Marlow.” As the fellow in question stood more like a soldier than a 
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monk, to allow his superior to pass, the Archbishop looked at him, not 
ill-naturedly, and greeted him with a ‘‘ So, Sir Squire—” 

The monk turned paler than before, but was silent. Not so the 
garrulous Islip, who told his whole story to his face, as if it had been 
a part of the penance to which the monk had been condemned. “ It 
was in that other Simon’s time, I think, good Simon Mepham, that Lord 
Montacute, with all his godly knights, came hither, to ask a blessing on 
the crusade to which they were bound. One fair but ungodly woman was 
here too, with all her nuns from Marlow, the young Lady Abbess, Lord 
Montacute’s daughter. When the great scene was over; when the Baron 
rode from Bisham on his way to the sea, and the nuns were about to return 
to their house at Marlow, there was a Squire missing from the Baron’s 
train, and the Abbess herself was not to be found among the troubled 
sisterhood. But the fugitives were overtaken, and there was not impunity 
for them then. What did they do with thee?” asked the Archbishop. 

The ex-squire made no reply, but when Islip, in rather an angry tone, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Nay, I know right well ; but what thou knowest not is that 
thy partner in guilt, the prisoner of Marlow, degraded to an ordinary nun, 
now lies dead in her prison-house, and awaits a further judgment.” Then, 
the blood flowed back from her old lover’s heart to his pale face, and he, 
too, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Mother of Christ, be thanked!” And for the first time 
during long, weary years, tears—and these not tears of grief—flowed from 
his eyes. 

The old Archbishop was touched for a moment; but his sternness, or 
his seeming sternness, returned. Pointing with his staff, almost touching 
with it the shrunken leg of the monk, he remarked, ‘“ Thou wast smitten, 
Dominic, for thy sin. That fall from the Tower walls, when thou madest 
thy mad attempt at escape, has shattered for life the limb which thou 
puttest in stirrup when carrying off the Abbess of Marlow. Nevertheless 
wast thou stricken in mercy; for, spoiled for a soldier, thou wast fain to 
become a monk, and here, on the spot of the offence, offer expiation.” 

The monk turned away, making no reply, but gently murmuring, 
*‘ Mother of Christ, be thanked!” in gratitude that she whom he had loved 
had gone to her rest. Simon Islip, however, took him by the sleeve, and 
administered to him a homily that was not comforting, bearing illogically 
too, as it did, on the circumstance of the elopement from Waverley 
having been a consequence of the example afforded years befcre at Bisham. 
The Archbishop had revealed what the Monk would never, in all pro- 
bability, have otherwise learned. The intelligence illumined Ais features 
with an unselfish joy. He rejoiced at, without envying, such a triumph ; 
and his last words, much more those of the young squire of earlier days 
than of the maimed and suffering monk, were, ‘‘ May every kiss he lays om 
his lady’s cheek draw closer their pleasant bonds, and sanctify their human 
affection !” 

The Archbishop would have thought little of the words, perhaps, but 
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for the accident, some weeks later, of seeing Sir Eustace take leave of his 
radiant wife; on which occasion that peculiar homage of salutation to 
which the monk had referred, appeared to be mutual. Simon Islip was a 
man who exhibited an electrical rapidity of application; and that he 
turned this agreeable matter to ecclesiastical account may be seen by the 
use he made of it. 

When the next season for shriving came round, the family confessor, 
by order of the primate, instituted a new regulation to be observed by the 
heads of the household. According to this regulation, the knight and his 
lady were enjoined, whenever a kiss passed between them, to refrain at 
the next meal from whatever dish of fish or flesh they had most appetite 
for! There is some suspicion that the lady looked on this arrangement as 
very good “fun ;” for she was subsequently especially commanded, if she 
would have absolution for her sins, to dine once a week on bread and 
pottage only, to give competent relief to six poor persons annually, and to 
make a pilgrimage, once a year, to the shrine of a’Becket. Of these 
penalties—and they are only some of those that were actually laid on the 
run-away nun and her never-repenting husband—perhaps the heaviest fell 
to the lady’s share; for the reason, that, had she not eloped with Sir 
Eustace, the knight would never have succeeded in carrying off a nun! 


In certain cases marriage was beset with so many difficulties to the 
middle-age woman, that she was glad to compass it at any risk or cost. 
The risk to a nun was very great; but even the secular ladies had their 
obstacles in love-matters also. 

There is one class of our English ladies of former days who were sub- 
jected to a grievance, which, at its lightest, must have been intolerable. 
These unlucky ladies were the widows and daughters of defunct noblemen, 
who had been tenants, in capite, as it was called, holding directly of the 
king. Of these ladies, his Grace was the natural and legal guardian, and 
whichever way their affections might turn, they were never able to marry 
without his sanction, or paying smartly. for its dispensation. The conse- 
quence was that these aggrieved persons, as soon as the lord of the house 
had been borne from it, never to return, set their wits to work to purchase 
from their new lord exemption from the duty of acknowledging him as the 
arbiter of their wooing. 

Under the Norman kings, the widows seem to have been uncommonly 
anxious to wed whom they pleased, and cheerfully ready to pay according 
to tariff, for the privilege. To do them justice, many of the widows of 
those days were not altogether selfish; but, when they paid down forty 
shillings (equal now to as many pounds), for the right to marry again 
according to their own liking, they purchased also the wardship of their 
daughters, at so much a head, and therewith a widow-mother’s authority in 
the love matters of their young ladies. Occasionally this wardship of 
orphan daughters was bought by their brothers; in which case the poor 
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girls were often worse off than under the guardianship of the king; for the 
hapless damsels not only were forbidden to follow the teaching of their own 
hearts, but were compelled to obey whatever caprice, connected with 
marriage, had fixed itself in the heads of their obstinate brethren. 

If young ladies are occasionally addicted to repine when the course of 
love runs not altogether smooth, let them think of their great—great— 
grandmothers, in the days of their bloom and their trial, and be patient. 

One of the prettiest features of the olden time is to be found in the 
cases of marriageable sisters suddenly left altogether orphans. ‘The pretty 
group, conscious of plumed and bonneted wooers riding to comfort them, 
and fearful that these might not look so attractive in the king’s eyes as in 
those of the orphans who loved them, would buy their common freedom in 
the domains of Cupid and Hymen, at one round sum ;—and what joyous 
weddings followed, the year after, I leave you to imagine ! 

The young ladies who could achieve only half this amount of emanci- 
pation must have been ill-used by the lovers themselves, who failed to 
come to the rescue. Perhaps the wooers were, as yet, rather hoped for 
than expected. In either case, the emancipation, whereby, after due 
payment, the Crown agreed not to compel the lady to marry, and the lady, 
on the other hand, agreed not to wed without the sanction of the Crown, 
was only a sham emancipation, and no true measure of the liberty of love. 

In this Matrimonial Exchequer Court, the close bargains that were 
now and then driven, by the king—the poor ladies were tractable enough— 
were marvellous. In the reign of King John, Sarah, widow of Thomas de 
Burgh, paid down the then very sufficient sum of two hundred marks, for 
permission to marry whomsoever she pleased. When she looked over 
her licence she found the full liberty, with a brace of exceptions, one at 
least of which, perhaps both, might have embarrassed her, and defeated 
Sarah’s chief object. Especial exception was taken against her espousing 
a Scotsman, or a Man of Kent! Now, if the widow happened to be wor- 
shipped by two adorers to whom such, description particularly applied, I 
think Dame Sarah was cheated out of her money ;—and also out of a mare, 
for she was required to add one to the marks before she obtained the 
above-named privilege, with its significant. limitations. 

Special exceptions were also occasionally made by the ladies, generally 
by the widows. Thus, in the last-mentioned reign, there was a certain 
Helen (or Helenoise) de Tindal, beautiful and proud as well, the best 
illustration I can recall to mind of majestic pride and graceful widowed 
beauty, is the late Mrs. Faucit, when she played Lady Allworth; and we 
will assume, that the lovely Dame de Tindal was as fair and as becomingly 
haughty as she. The king, I think, held her in ward, and probably 
assigned, as Helena’s second husband, one Robert de Cardwil, for the records 
of the Exchequer Court contain her earnest solicitations to be freed from 
marrying and endowing a man who boasted of being her husband, and who 
was nothing more, as she declares, than her seneschal. “At all events,” says 
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the perplexed widow, “let me not be forced to this, unless the Church 
decrees it.” I do not know how this knotty affair ended. Probably, a few 
more hundred marks set the widow free. 

Sometimes widows only asked to be spared for a time. In 1140, 
Lucy, the widowed Countess of Chester, paid down five hundred silver 
marks, that she might be allowed to remain unmarried for, at least, five 
years. I have already noticed how licences to marry were accorded under 
certain restrictions regarding natives of specified localities. 

Some of the fines paid for licences were not confined to money and pal- 
freys. Philip Fitz-Robert gave to King John, besides two hundred 
pounds, one hundred bacons, and one hundred cheeses, for the wardship 
of the person and lands of young Ivo de Munby, undertaking that the 
youth should not be married without the sanction of the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

When Sir Robert Fitz-Hamon asked his daughter Mabel to marry 
Robert, the natural son of Henry I., the only objection the young lady made 
was to the effect, that she did not very well see how she could become the 
wife of a man who had but one name. The king met thig objection by 
calling his son Robert Fitzroy—the popular voice called him Robert 
Consul—and Mabel, who thus helped to give a fashion to surnames, 
was but too happy to make him, not only her husband, but Earl of 
Gloucester, she being Countess by right of heirship; and a right worthy 
husband fell, in this case, to the lot of a right worthy lady. She obtained 
him at less cost than Geoffrey de Mandeville obtained Isabella, a future 
Countess of Gloucester, as wife, from Henry III., to whom he is said 
to have paid a sum equivalent to £200,000 of our present money ! 

In those old days, the husband took any title enjoyed by his wife only 
when the latter became a mother. Philip would have called himself King 
of England had Mary achieved that wished-for consummation. The law has 
been less indulgent to the ladies than to their mates. In 1661 the Lords 
declared that the Dowager Baroness Dacre had forfeited her peerage, by 
marrying with a commoner. ‘A dowager peeress,” they said, “on a 
marriage with a commoner, can no longer be a dowager peeress. She 
cannot be dowager of one and wife to another at the same time.” Some 
dowagers, however, have acted as if this law had not been established. 

Of course, if some of the earlier ladies were rightly and reasonably 
calculating their own chances of happiness by the pulsations of their heart, 
there were not wanting gentlemen who looked over the list of well- 
tochered wards to the king, and who offered to purchase them, lands and 
all, at the cost of a small fine—for themselves, or for their sons, or for any 
suitor who might hereafter appear with a disposition to pay a liberal 
price for the hand of an heiress, In this case, however, the damsel was 
not left, altogether unprotected. If a noble bought the right to dispose of 
her in marriage, express stipulation was made that she was not, on any 
account, to be disparaged. Now, in old Norman times, as well as in that 
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pleasant modern opera, the “ Postillon de Lonjumeau,” a ‘dame de 
haut parage”’ means a lady of high rank, and for her to wed beneath that 
rank was to suffer disparagement. Against this calamity, the Crown took 
more care than it did to secure the young ward’s happiness, though this 
was generally purchasable for a certain amount of silver marks and a pair 
or two of palfreys for his Grace’s stables. 

Thus we meet, in those singular old days, with a Bartholomew de 
Muleton, who pays in the requisite amount to the Exchequer, that he may 
have the custody of the land and heir of Lambert de Thetoft, and “ the 
right to marry Lambert’s widow to whom he pleased, but without dis- 
paragement.” Surely, the widows who submitted, unresistingly even, to 
such clauses as these, must have been miracles of patience, and worthy of 
any man’s money, and hearty homage too. 

When old gentlemen purchased this wardship, it was usually to marry 
the young ladies to their sons, or to secure wealthy sons in ward for their 
daughters, or more distant kinswomen. We-hear, indeed, of a Bishop of 
Ely, in the reign of Henry II., who, for two hundred and twenty marks, 
purchased the custody of young Stephen de Beauchamp, with the right of 
marrying him to whom he pleased. Fancy such a condition of things in 
these days, and the feelings of a warm-hearted youth who felt himself 
engaged, not to the Isolinda of the last half-dozen dances, but to the grim 
old gentleman watching him from the whist-table, in the inner room! 
After all, however, things are not so materially different from what they 
used to be. Show a good balance at your banker’s, let the settlement be 
liberal, and, with these vouchers for respectability, Isolinda is to be won. 

The Earls were not behind the Bishops in activity of dealing in this 
Exchange of Eros. In the same Henry’s reign, the doughty Earl of 
Lincoln, Constable of Chester, gave to the king no less than 4,000 marks 
to have the marrying of Richard de Clare, “for the behoof of Maud, the 
eldest daughter of the said Earl.” Here, however, we are probably on the 
track of a good, honest, love-match—than which, in this world, there is 
nothing more seemly, under certain contingencies, The fine paid seems 
here to have been the necessary formality, as the ward could not be 
released from her bonds without a guerdon to the king. 

It was in looking over a collection of ancient wills that I learned 
something of the history of the Elizabeth de Juliers which I have noticed 
in a preceding page. According to that will, proved in 1411, half a 
century after her second marriage, she bequeathed nearly all she possessed, 
as a widow, to various religious foundations. In her hour of infirmity, 
her confessor probably determined to make her compensate, in some 
degree, for her old offence, From whatever cause, her property was, for 
the most part, devised to the Church, with the exception of one little book, 
and that a missal, left to a friend. In books, the Middle-Age Woman, as 
may be supposed, was not very wealthy. Sometimes, she had only a part 
of a book to bequeath ; as in the case of Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady Clare, 
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who in 1355 left as a legacy, ‘33 quaires” of a volume entitled “ De causa 
Dei contra Pelagianos,” to her favourite foundation, Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

A better furnished lady, in this respect, was Eleanor de Bohun, 
Duchess of Gloucester, who, in 1399, left to that little son Humphrey, 
who was destined never to read it, “A Chronicle of France,’”’ in French, 
with two silver clasps ; enamelled with the arms of the Duke of Burgundy. 
To the same hapless little prince she bequeathed a book, by Gilles, “ On 
the Regimen of Princes,” a ‘‘ book of the vices and virtues,” anda “ History 
of the Chevalier de Cygne,” all in French. With psalters, the Duchess 
was very fairly provided ; and, considering the period, her library was by 
no means contemptible. To her daughter Anne, who, perhaps, had a 
romantic turn of mind, she left her copy of “ The Golden Legend,” in 
French; but to her other daughter, Isabella, more addicted, as it would 
seem, to solid studies, the Duchess makes over her volume of “ Master 
Histories,” “‘ The Lives of the Fathers,” ‘The Pastorals of St. Gregory,” 
a book of Decretals, various Psalters, and, perhaps the most singular of 
all, a copy of the Bible in French. A French Bible of the fourteenth 
century is a rarity indeed, and for a copy of the one here alluded to, I feel 
quite sure that Mr. Henry Stevens would be glad to give, not only a sur- 
prising cheque upon his banker, but his ears to boot. 

Generally speaking, ladies of the rank of this Duchess of Gloucester 
bequeathed to their friends and relatives a far greater number of beds than 
of books. The former figure, in some wills, like the same sort of furniture 
in a sale-catalogue. They are of all sizes and of every quality, and so 
numerous that they must have occupied even state rooms. They who 
have visited provincial families in France, will remember that they have 
frequently been received in a sort of drawing-room with a remarkably 
showy, but never-used bed, in one corner of it. This fs doubtless a relic 
of the old fashion of possessing beds, merely as furniture; and, perhaps, 
the “spare bed-room” of our grandmothers’ days, that mysterious 
chamber, within the walls of which no mortal was ever known to have 
reposed, was another remnant of the ancient domestic economy. However 
this may be, the old mansions, with their hearse-like lits de parade, all 
feathered, and velveted, and embroidered, must have been a sight worth 
seeing. The latter were ordinarily covered with a marvellously-worked 
courte-pointe, (culcitra puncta), or as the ladies now call it, a “ counter- 
pane.” One of the most wonderful of these counterpanes was the pride of 
the household of the Countess of Hereford, in 1322. On it were 
quartered the arms of England and Hereford—a circumstance worthy of 
note, as quartering is not supposed to have been known before the reign of 
Edward III., whose accession was five years later than the above date. 

Great as was the amount of capital invested in beds, still greater was 
that laid up in gold and silver plate. In those days every household held 
its own bank, and payments were often made in the material, for want of 
the stamped coin. ‘The ladies, if we may judge from their testamentary 
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documents, possessed more of this wealth than their lords, who had 
probably squandered while their consorts saved. In the ladies’ wills, the 
gold and silver plate divided among children, kinsmen, friends, the world, 
and the church, would in each ease have freighted an argosy. The smallest 
article had its specified recipient: nothing was forgotten. The grand- 
mother of Guy Faux left to that lively lad, when he was of an age to be 
playing*in front of the office of his father, the York Proctor, her silver 
whistle. That graceless scamp, no doubt, made it ring shrilly as he used 
to run through Micklegate Bar, to and from school, situate near that aptly- 
named locality, Knavesmire ! 

But while ladies of rank possessed a wealth which might have dazzled 
the eyes of Aladdin soon after he had issued from that wonderful cave, 
there were queens to be met with who had scarcely one poor souvenir 
whereby a surviving friend or lover might cherish her memory. It is very 
seldom that a will has anything in it that is touching or solemn—anything 
that is pathetic. Often they have aroused much that is antipathetic to the de- 
visor ; but at the very best, they are of too business-like a character to exercise 
tender influences over the feelings. One exception to this is in the case of 
that hapless widowed Queen of Edward IV., who had been so happy a 
girl as plain Elizabeth Woodville, and so happy an ordinary, and ordinary 
man’s, wife, as Elizabeth Gray. When King Edward met her beneath the 
chesnuts, and, for sudden love of her, broke his faith to another woman, 
it was a luckless moment for the young beauty, dazzled by the prospect of 
acrown. The history of her children is a whole cluster of romances: 
boys murdered—girls wearing crowns or coronets ; some ascending thrones, 
and others descending below Maids of Honour. In special allusion to the 
daughter who married Henry VII., poor un-queened Elizabeth writes :— 
“Since I have n® worldly goods to do the queen’s grace, my dearest 
daughter, a pleasure with, neither to reward any of my children according 
to my heart and mind, I beseech Almighty God to bless her Grace, with 
all her noble issue, and with as good heart and mind as is to me possible,” 
(Mark that gentle wail of anguish!) ‘I give her Grace my blessing, and 
all the foresaid my children. I will that such small stuff and goods that 
I have, be disposed truly in the contentation of my debts, and for the health 
of my soul, as far as they will extend.” Poor lady! she had little to leave 
but small debts and countless blessings: not so much as a silver whistle 
for that learned and frail little grandson of hers, that Dieudonné of his 
time, the princely Arthur. 

In strong contrast with the above are the wills of proud ladies who 
shower cash, plate, and furniture on their grand-daughters, and honestly 
avow that it is for the purpose of more readily getting them married. 
Even serving-maids are not forgotten in this respect, when fidelity has 
been the rule of their service. A couple or so of ‘‘Tyrtene gowns” are 
left to these honest abigails. 

Although it does not peculiarly distinguish the will of the middle-age 
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woman, the custom being common to nearly all, I may aptly notice that 
the makers of bequests hit upon an excellent summary measure to obviate 
all waste of property at the hands of lawyers, by declaring that any 
legatee venturing to dispute any clause of the will should be shut out from 
profiting by any bequest made in his favour. 

But it is time that I should check this gossip, and make way for more 
agreeable and more instructive talkers. I will only add a word in connec- 
tion with the women of a more recent period than that generally treated of 
in this paper, as a contrast to preceding illustrations. 

We have a pleasant indication of the power of music as a refiner of 
character, in a remark made by Medley, in Etherege’s ‘“‘ Man of Mode.” 
The ladies of fashion, at the end of the seventeenth and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, were not remarkable for great delicacy. We may 
remember how the old lady told Sir Walter Scott that she had been horri- 
fied by reading a page or two of a play by Afra Behn, which she had read 
over and over again, when a girl, without being shocked at all. No doubt 
of it. When her mother, and her grandmother before her, were girls, ladies 
were seen at such plays as Ravenscroft’s coarse five-act farces, or Wycherley’s 
more sparkling, but more dangerous comedies. The bad character of these 
pieces, made known on the first night, did not deter them from attending 
subsequent representations. They were to be seen in the boxes, laughing 
at the men kissing one another, firing sarcasms at Fops’ Corner, or talking 
loudly to the occupants of the Wits’ benches. Now and then, they would 
clap their fans to their faces, as the mocking gentlemen would do, with the 
ends of their exactly-curled periwigs, showing their want of modesty, as 
the censorious lady remarks, in the ‘‘ Plain Dealer,” by exhibiting it publicly 
in a play-house, Nevertheless, even the ladies who were wont to go from 
the Mulberry Gardens to the New Exchange, and from the New Exchange, 
where they bought some toy or another to wile away the time with in the 
Theatre, to the Theatre itself,—even these were offended by a licence which 
the law itself could not altogether suppress. It is in allusion to this that 
Etherege’s gentleman remarks, ‘ What, you are of the number of ladies 
whose ears are grown so delicate since our Operas; you can be charmed 
with nothing but Flute doux and French Hoboys!” Dr. Watts recom- 
mends as a better remedy than a course of operas, a little reading and 
writing, with some knowledge of figures, and a decent acquaintance with 
spelling, which last, whatever may be said of the others, was not universally 
attended {o, since ladies are spoken of, long after this, who loved their love 
with an F., because he was a F ysician; or with a G., because he was 
named “a Gustus.” 

From one defect I had thought the ladies of the last century entirely 
free; but I have now before me a description of our great-great grand- 
mothers, by an anonymous German author (1735), who finishes his picture 
with an accessory which I did not expect to find there. “The English 
woman,” he says, ‘is slender, but well grown; fair in feature, captivating, 
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addicted to French fashions, and much in love with liberty and gallantry. 
She readily contests for mastery with the men, and hence the proverb that 
England is ‘the paradise of women.’ They are not prudish in conversa- 
tion, particularly with strangers, with whom they are ever ready ¢o smoke a 
cheerful pipe!” Perhaps this last touch is as untrue as that now told of 
our ladies by third-rate French feuilletonists, who get first-rate French 
witnesses to support the lie, namely, that English peeresses, among other 
little weaknesses, have a decided inclination to spend their time in running 
up scores at gin-palaces! This allusion to our peeresses recalls to my 
memory the circumstance, mentioned by Olmstede, of an American lady 
in this country, who wished to buy a medizeval castle, and set up in the 
peerage line with her husband! “Mr. and Mrs. Clayborne,” says Mr, 
Olmstede—in his “Journey in the Back Country,”—‘ made so many 
friends among the people of quality, the lady declared she didn’t care if 
they always stayed on here.” In fact, she really wanted Mr. Clayborne to 
buy one of the castles and be a nobleman himself. ‘ But he wouldn’t,” 
says she, “ he’s such a strong democrat, you know.” It was the Middle- 
Age dignity that attracted the democrat’s wife ! 
J. Doran. 


TWILIGHT DREAMS, 


THE shadows were dancing, waving— 
While the firelight’s flickering gleams 
Lit up those two still faces ; 
Dreaming their twilight dreams. 


The dreams of an aged woman 
And a young girl, side by side : 

Age in its calm resignation ; 
Youth in its confident pride. 


Forth to what comes so quickly— 
Back to what fled so fast ; 

One divining her future— 
One regretting her past. 


Yet, as I gazed and watched them, 
By the firelight’s glancing flame, 
I saw the two dreams they were dreaming— 
And lo! they were both the same. 
ADELAIDE A. PRocTER. 
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THE LITTLE ONES, 


“BacHeELors’ Wivrs!” ‘That is an old saying. It is what we single 
men are always met with, when we venture to express an opinion on the 
way we should manage Mrs. Henpecker, who leads her poor husband such 
alife. And, of course, we are told it is “a proverb.” As if proverbial 
philosophy were not very often proverbial folly, and these “saws” two-edged 
—a quality which, however desirable in a sword, is no recommendation in 
a domestic implement. 

But hard as the framers and quoters of this notable proverb are upon 
our wife-education imaginary, they yet spare that tender nook in our 
hearts which is reserved for the Little Ones. 

There is no savage saying about ‘“ Bachelors’ children.” 

Tam perfectly aware that many will laugh at me for this notion of 
bachelors loving children. But as [ hold laughter to be always healthy, 
if not always rational, I wish well to their lungs. 

To be sure, some bachelors (for the most part, though, too young to be 
set down as such) are very ill at ease in the presence of children. I remem- 
ber, when my friend Du Brisay was persuaded to be sponsor to his college- 
servant’s child, he was very nervous. And afterwards, when he nursed it to 
keep up the character, and gave it his watch to play with, his face, as he saw 
that baby proceed to put the chronometer into her mouth, and thence 
down her throat, was a study for Le Brun, or any author of a book of Pas- 
sions. It was a mixture of Fear, Despair, Astonishment, Indignation, and 
Helplessness, that would puzzle the best painter in the world, including 
William Hogarth—who is out of it, by the bye. Then papas and mammas 
are to blame for the shyness of their single male friends. They force the 
inclination of the children—and the bachelors see it, and feel uncomfortable. 
When “Emily, my dear,” is told to ‘‘go andspeak to that nice gentleman and 
kiss him,” Emily naturally does so with a protest, which is quite evident 
to the nice gentleman. He has been told sometimes to say something 
funny, and he knows how difficult it is to say even ‘“‘ How d’ye do” to 
order. As for kissing a stranger, he is not accustomed to that command ; 
but a diffidence in the toes of his boots and the points of his gloves, at 
the very idea, creates a sympathy for Emily. 

So, I repeats bachelors are very fond of children. If they have an out- 
ward coldness to the Little Ones, it is because their heart is so warm to 
them. And we know the truest believers are those who profess least—and 
the fondest lovers those who are most silent on the subject. 

Bachelors’ hearts are, for the most part—little as the world may 
imagine it—modest cemeteries, wherein are entombed, how many happy 
dreams—unfulfilled ; how many bright visions—never realized, that we 
ought to deal with—ah, so tenderly ! 

For myself, my private Kensal Green records some burials. Yet I am 
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not an old bachelor. I have not found more than a dozen well! light 
hairs, in my whiskers ; and the—shall I call it “ parting ?”—at the top of 
the back of my head is not very wide! I anticipate—knowing the weakness 
of man and the power of the other sex—a large increase in my memorial- 
tumuli before I come to a wig. 

It is, probably, from a lingering liking for a sex, individuals of which 
have raised those green hillocks in the cemeteries aforesaid, that bachelors 
show such an especial failing for the girls among the Little Ones. 

Oh, women! women! You do so much in the way of cenotaphs for 
those retired spots—possibly by your misfortunes, not improbably by 
your faults. 

The first peep I ever had into one of these burial-places, years ago, 
was on this wise. 

Then I believed that Damon and Pythias could only have begun sucha 
friendship as theirs at school. (Damon passed me, Pythias, in Regent Street 
without even a nod, the day before yesterday). Then I believed in cheap 
kid gloves, foreign cigars retail at twopence, the Arabian Nights, and 
the constancy of women in general; and especially, and in particular, of 
Arabella, now Mrs. . (That blank does not do duty for the name of 
the author of this paper). It was concerning this lady that I was open- 
ing my heart to a dear friend and senior, when I felt the flow checked 
by his coldness, and want of appreciation of the love and constancy which 
I was prepared to insure heavily to last through my next quarter’s absence. 

“Don’t you,” said I—(for I read novels, and he had given me a couple 
of glasses of wine)—‘‘ don’t you believe in the Affection of Woman ?” 

* Yes, I do,”’ he answered—‘“ I once had a mother.” 

Which answer, at the time, I ruled to be unintelligible, and not to the 
point. I understand it now. 

Mind you, dear ladies, I don’t. mean to say all men have the bitter 
experience of this one. But if some do—why—oh, you gentle and 
irresistible creatures, who can say a word against you? I can’t, I protest. 
And then, this man was not successful ; and success, with its representa- 
tive, is a consideration—call it a minor one if you like. I once knew 4 
very decayed affection remarkably strengthened by a handsome legacy 
which fell to its object. 

Here then, in my poor friend’s breast, was a cemetery, wherein were 
many stones engraven,—not with the usual laudatory epitaphs, or he had 
never culled that philosophy from them. Yet he loved children, and 
girls especially, with a large and untiring love. Weary of much in the 
world, of them he was never weary—* was”—ah! me, for that preeterite 
tense ! 

For myself, I adore the Little Ones. And they know it, recognizing 
me by some Freemasonry of which I am not conscious, but which they 
perceive. 

Still, though I have an infinite affection for boys, they are not s0 
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fatal to me as the lassies, who always appear to be the most engaging. 
Are not tiger-cubs the dearest, softest, most innocent of striped kittens ? 
—and who can help stroking them ? 

I fancy love for children is the true unselfish Amor,” and so tends 
thither, where worship can most be lavished. Women are coquettes, we 
know, from the time they cut their-teeth. So, possibly, bachelors’ Child- 
Love runs principally in the girl-channel, because the girls can assimilate 
such lots of devotion. 

But be that as it may; certain it is, that if I have a dozen little boy 
friends, I have dozens of dozens of little girl sweethearts, whom I adore 
and think of reverently—so reverently, that on the 14th of February (that 
being still a holiday and feast in their calendar—in mine as extinct as the 
Vigil of St. Malagrowther), I devote myself to the mission of multitudinous 
valentines. 

* * * * % es 


Here a gap! For the subject is one I love so that I cannot but 
linger over it. So the essay lies by me, ready to be turned to at moments 
when a little cheerful thought will refresh ; when I wish to conjure up the 
prattle of children to drown some oppressive thought that grows and 
grows, like that curious swaying sound that gets louder, and louder, and 
louder of a night, when you have been ill in bed a long time, and are 
growing a little delirious from weakness. What a sound it is! When I 
hear of “a sea of troubles,” I fancy its waves sound like that. And, 
when I have heard it, how I have longed for the little voices to break the 
spell of silence out of which it grows. 

% * # * ca * 


I have been strolling across the fields this Spring morning. How I 
wished for a tiny hand in mine ! 

What would I not have given to have had a child with me to note the 
pale young violets on the bank,—to watch the first feeble yellow butterfly 
fluttering over the hedge ! 

Then rose a lark, wheeling and towering, on song and wing alike. 
What little sparks of song glittered from it as it mounted! If you took 
your eyes off for a moment, you lost sight of it altogether. ‘Sweet, sweet, 
sweet !”—it had mounted with another wide circle, and its notes mingled 
with the music of others, all soaring and singing, all invisible, like it. 

And still the trilling went on, softer and softer; and presently a quick 
sharp treble told of its descent. Down it came, and grew into sight 
again. Now it dropped into its nest having preached from the text, 
that, after soaring to Heaven, comes toiling on earth, and, next to our 
duty to God, is our duty to work in the world. 

Oh, Reverend gentleman, how I wish you would at times shut up 
Cruden’s Concordance, and those controversial tracts, and pick a sermon 
out of the field of Nature. 
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Too many of us leave our religion, shut up with the prayer-hooks, in 
the family pew from Sunday to Sunday. 

You might prevent a little of this. Could you not point out a sign in 
the sky—‘ a speckled bird” such as “ mine heritage ” is like unto ?—so 
that the lesson of our duty to God and our-neighbour should be so bound 
up in our minds with the feathered text, that it should, if it pleased Him, 
always give us thoughts “ nearer to the skies.” 

Tell us less of the heresies and schisms; come out into the fields and 
show us the glorious lilies, finer than Solomon’s raiment, and point out how 
Mercy sends the gentle shower on the field of Boaz, and the field of Joab. 

Why, the lark is the Christian’s bird. How many of our poets have 
sung it! The old heathen poets never did. To them the soaring bird 
signified nothing—their Elysium was an island in the sea, and they loved 
rather the eagles that swooped earthward. 

But I am forgetting my subject, my child-companion, whose eyes 
would have watched the little bird so intently. And then, as they turned 
upwards, into what depths might I not have gazed in them—worth all the 
Jarks that ever mounted ! 

Here was an early root of primroses, 

* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him— 
And it was nothing more !” 


But, if I had clasped that little hand, how much more! 

We should have chatted about them, and peered into the bloomy spots 
on their lips, and down into the centre, to see the wee insects already busy 
in their little world. We should have looked down among the roots of the 
grass, and seen the bright beetles like splinters of gem hurrying about 
their business, and the nimble ants, and the black and white barred 
spiders, that move so quickly the eye can scarcely watch them. 

And we should have got up from our knees, and talked about the 
immense amount of life that was going on among the roots of that single 
tuft of pale flowers. 

And so we should have wandered through the field, peeping into the 
different leaves of Nature’s great, simple book, and turning over page after 
page. For it is a simple book, with all its wonders. I think of it as I 
do of the figures you see drawn by ingenious people, of which you do not 
discover for a long time that the lines are composed of microscopic writing. 
For the child, there is the outline, perfect, all in harmony ; for the older 
eyes, the lesson taught in every touch of symmetry, in every curve of grace. 

And when our wandering was over, what reward should I seek for 
imparting my scanty store of knowledge, but the freely-given kiss from 
that childish mouth ? 

I was (I may say it safely, without vanity, now)—I was, once, not all dis- 
pleasing to the fair, before those—those light hairs, came into my whiskers. 

I, Nuper Idoneus, militated, not without trophies, called kisses. But 
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give me those of children, with the ready lips pouting to meet you half- 
way. They are 
“ Worth a thousand kisses pressed on lips 
Less exquisite than” theirs. 
* * * * . * * 

Ah, well! People say hard-things of me. Some one told me the’ 
other day, that a friend in the country had heard from a third party, that I 
was considered a bad man. 

I’m afraid I am. 

I confess I like the burning of a foreign herb, the social glass, and. 
genial companions. Everybody who knows me is aware that in company I 
am almost boisterous, and sing songs, and talk and joke more than anybody 
they ever met before. I appeal to my friends if this is not so, and if that 
is not the sign of a very bad man? 

Well, then, Iam one. And yet, in spite of my knowledge of that cozy 
bachelor whist-party the other night, did I not sit all the evening with that 
little Mary in my lap? And did not I keep up her respected aunt and 
uncle, and make them and myself uncomfortable? for I am notoriously 
bad company when there are only two or three. We, bad men, generally 
are. We keep our flashes of merriment damped, until there is a table to 
set in a roar. 

I kept Mary up, by special request, till all sorts of hours—and only 
because I could not find it in my heart to put the child from my knee; and 
because the thought that she was going home down in the west next day, 
brought the real tears very much nearer my eyes than they had been for 
many a long day. 

And you, Jam (not Nuper) Idoneus,—you are my brother; I must not 
laugh at you, as some might, because you (yet innocent of light hairs, and 
ignorant of broad partings) go, and feign delight to sit with the father for 
the sake of the beloved. You drink his execrable logwood, and think it 
port for her sake. You've heard that story about Jones and the dog-cart, 
and how it was upset, twenty times before. You listen enraptured to 
mamma and brother as they smash a wheezing duet out of that creaky old 
spinet—for piano it isn’t. 

Well, here I am, at my mature age, doing exactly the same thing ! 

Did I go in for delight, when I dined with Unctuous the other day ? 
Was it pleasant to have to take myself down to dinner with two other 
unhappy men, because that snob could not manage his invitations sensibly ? 

Why did I go, then, but because I like his second daughter, whom |] 
believe he snubs in favour of the younger one! My little friend is three 
years older than the precocity, but she is as silent, meek, and reserved, as 
if she were the youngest*of the family. 

As for the precocity, she is no Little One—she is a stunted woman, of 
disagreeable manners. I cannot bear such children—in fact, they are not 
children. 


19) 
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As in my aquarium an irritable anemone will throw off a bud that 
settles complacently on an adjacent stone, and commences to blow, and 
fish, and put its fingers into its inside—so did my oily friend eliminate this 
matured offspring. As certain acids, and other chemicals commingled, 
evolve an unpleasant gas, so did some fall in the Funds, some hitch in his 
banking, or other monetary trouble, combine with Unctuous to produce this 
creature full-fledged—the unpleasant Minerva of a money-getting brain. 
And yet, even in this child, I am grieved to see the little of childish 
reserve destroyed, that the bantling may sing and play, with all the cool- 
ness of an old hand, to a host of applauding good people who are not 
very particular about carving, or the order of guests, if the dinner be good 
and plenty—and they have not to pay for it. Their indiscriminate praise 
could not harm an older head, but it blunts the best feelings of a child, 

* * % * * 

A gap again! Iam staying in London. What strange Little Ones they 
are here. The other day I was at a Concert at the Crystal Palace, and what 
little kings and queens I saw there! How prettily stately—how tinily tasteful 
—how ladylike in miniature they were. At one time I saw them sitting 
rapt, listening to the music—at another flitting through the Alhambra 
Court, or the Medizval Aisles ; now overshadowed with fan-like ferns— 
now in strange contrast with the Sphynxes and Egyptian monsters; now 
peering like fays from among brilliant foliage, or from under rich drapery. 
But wherever they were was sunlight and the music of happy laughter. 

This is one picture of the Little Ones in London; but in the back 
streets you may see another. You may see childhood with dreadful 
wisdom and awful speculation in its eyes. Age, and the very wrinkles of 
age, are on those old-young faces ! 

I will tell you what I saw near Covent Garden. 

I saw two slatternly girls, neither so old as eighteen, who seemed to 
have been lodging-house servants. They had the indescribable stamp of 
that class about them. But they were not servants now: they were be- 
stuck with tawdry finery, and bedizened with an unwomanly boldness— 
nay, two poor things in faded silks, with pale bad faces, were hail-fellows 
with them as they passed. 

Poor creatures! they were standing at the top of a court, that, even 
then, early in the noon, was ringing with horror and sin. Near them, 
propped up against a post, was a stunted, draggled, ragged little child— 
almost a baby. One of the girls looked down at it, and held out her 
arms. The sickly little thing crowed, and fluttered its thin hands, and 
tettering towards her with its weak feet, buried its face in her lap. 
“Mammy !” it cried out, feebly and indistinctly. And oh, the incredible 
light and beauty of love that came into that poor girl’s sordid face! It did 
not seem the same face it was a second before; and a softened look 
passed even over that of the other girl. They smothered the child with 
fond, rough kisses. 
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Such love, shining so amid all that sin, and seething horror, is a 
thing to think of, not to try and describe : to think of, and see the number- 
less channels of God’s mercy, and how lowly they flow. 

I have thought of that scene many a time since. Was that child an 
angel, feeling for that woman’s heart as only a child’s fingers can do? 

* oe * * * 

Holiday time at last! Iam down in the dear green country, at a quiet 
little home, where three childish voices call me uncle! 

Ah, what romps, what wanderings hand-in-hand, what planning of 
games, what contriving of dolls’-houses, what confidences—what a never- 
ending delight that implies! By that talisman I open the gates that shut 
me out from my own younger days, and wander once more in the region 
of childhood, with its impossibilities and incongruities, its fancied 
dainties and pretended riches, its Barmecidal feasts and imaginary cellars. 

It is a quiet moonlight night. Every star is in its place, and the 
ruler of the night has never a cloud to borrow a smile of her pale face. 

The old, old thought strikes me, that it is looking down on that mother 
and child as well as on me; and I have thoughts in my heart about them 
that I do not speak, and will not—perhaps cannot—write. 

It is very still, for the long evening twilight has sent the insect world 
to sleep, and scarce a moth flickers by. I hear the nightingale in the fir 
trees. It sings its liquid song, at intervals. And between the breaks 
there is no other sound, unless the pony stamp restlessly in the stable 
close at hand. 

In a window overhead I see a dim light burning, and I know in what 
chamber it burns. In that still room, three curly little heads—ah, how 
dear to me !—are sleeping on their careless pillows. 

I watch that light as a lover watches the gleam in his mistress’s case- 
ment, and I breathe my prayers and my love towards it. 

I know that when those Little Ones went to rest they prayed for me. 
Only last night, as I stood in the dark, outside their room, I heard them :-— 
“God bless papa and mamma, and uncle !’’ 

When I am very far away from here—alone—and perhaps not happy, 
I turn to this spot in thought. I picture these dear ones. I hear them 
pray God to bless me, and there is an unspeakable delight in the know- 
ledge that those pure words are pleading for me at His footstool. 

Ido not suppose I shall ever be a rich man—but have I not here 
wealth untold—that I would not barter for all the gold in the world ? 

T hope I shall never murmur while I have that incorruptible treasure, 
the innocent love of the Little Ones. 

So dowered, no heart need complain, or grow faint and weary, losing 
light—for the angels of the Little Ones stand in the Holy Presence, 
and their prayers ascend from acceptable altars of pure lips and loving 
hearts. Tuomas Hoop. 


ee ee 
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THE greater countries of antiquity, Greece, Assyria, Egypt, have withered 
with their peoples. They are become essentially places of the past. The 
corn may grow in their fields, and generations may succeed each other in 
their villages—the land is still but so much dust ; the soul of it has passed 
away, or only exists in the memorials of the one extinct race that occupied 
it. Italy, on the contrary, seems destined ever to renew its youth by the 
very destruction of its children. Egyptians, Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Etruscans, Greeks, Romans, and Goths have in turn inhabited it, and 
perished, each bequeathing but a fresher morning to the country, and at 
this moment its birth to a future of newer and more spiritual life seems 
conditional on the destruction of its principal state, as the oldest 
monarchy in Europe. 

For this it is that Italy may be termed “par excellence” the land of 
sepulchres—all nations would seem to have left their dust there. Tread 
where you will, your foot crushes through the thin crust of earth, sprinkling 
the gravel on the face of the occupant of the cavern beneath. Mark that 
gate and those walls of Perugia, where the huge blocks of stone are formed 
into no shape, but are built, like the altar of the Lord by Moses, of 
unhewn rocks, fitting into each other without mortar or cement ; hard by 
is a heap of stones that, at first sight, would appear to be a fallen portion 
of the wall; it is what, in the North, would be called a cairn. Beneath 
lies one of those Sons of Anak who built that gate and those walls—how 
long ago, who shall say? Possibly as recently as the captivity in 
abylon—probably before Abraham bought the field of Mamre, wherein to 
erect a cairn over his Sarah. Spread over all Europe and the greater part 
of Asia are the marks of these Cyclops, but save in their architecture they 
have left nought behind them. So ancient a people were they, that the 
barbarous progenitors of the Greeks, looking on these walls and cairns, 
said, ‘‘ These were they who piled rock upon rock to reach the skies, but 
fell, crushed by their own missiles, hurled back on them by Jove.” 
‘Chen these same barbarous Greeks staid and built their homes here, 
followed by whole colonies of Egyptians and Carthaginians. 

In the fertile, neglected island of Sardinia, still intact and undisturbed, 
in close proximity, though not intermingling, are whole ranges of cavern 
sepulchres, belonging to these three last-named peoples; and, if we may 
judge from the contents of those that have been opened, treasured up in 

hem are vases, gems, intaglios, and such like, of the rarest—a rich prize 
in waiting for future Layards and Newtons, preserved for them by an edict 
that was issued some years since, forbidding any researches being made, in 
consequence of the immense amount of valuables that had already been 
carried off. Of a date older than any of these, are certain chambers cut 
in the rock, and tenanted by kings who ruled over the country ages before 
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even the Etruscans ; who these kings were, or who the people they reigned 
over, cannot even be conjectured. That they were not Cyclops is certain, 
from their different mode of sepulture; that they were not Etruscans is 
evident, from the characters of their written language. About half-way 
between Rome and Civita Vecchia may be seen their caverns, mingled with 
those of the races that came after them, and still adorned with fresco- 
paintings, that even yet are fresh and brilliant. Near to them, in those 
mounds with the long chimney-like aperture, rising obliquely to the surface 
of the ground, lie Etruscan potentates, to whom Romulus and Remus were 
but filibustering parvenus. There they lie on their golden-couch thrones, till 
a certain star that in the course of change in the sidereal heavens will look 
down that oblique aperture, some twenty-four thousand years hence 
(calculated wonderfully near the truth, too), and awake the sleepers ; against 
which occasion are tripods, with ewers, basons, and other washing-apparatus 
ready by their sides. These people took care of the body—for they looked 
for its resuscitation—so they dried, and sometimes they pickled it. Not so 
their successors, who, whatever they may have believed about a possible 
ghostdom in Hades, thought the best thing they could do was to as nearly 
as possible annihilate it ; so we find they put away their dust in columbaria, 
or pigeon-houses, in the sides of which lie the calcined bones of certain of 
our own progenitors. Centuries passed on, their steps marked by these 
memorials, and we come upon another fashion of sepulture—a fashion, not 
of another race, but of another faith, that which taught, not obscurely or 
doubtfully, like the older pagan creeds, but with the certainty of demon- 
stration, the glorious destiny yet awaiting us. Piercing deep below the 
ground, penetrating in all directions, and to unknown distances around the 
Eternal City, are the Christian catacombs. No one has yet been able to explore 
their limits. In series beyond series they extend on all sides around the 
Christian metropolis—in some directions as far as ten or twelve miles, 
or even further ; whether in all instances communicating with each other or 
not is uncertain. Go where you will in the Campagnia, you come upon dark 
passages leading down tothem. ‘The bricked-up wall in the crypt under the 
church was once their entrance ; the wine-cellar below the convent, with its 
dimly-pictured saints, is a walled-off portion of them, and the bottles now lie 
in the aperture where previously reposed the saint or martyr, whose bones 
may be found amongst. the doubtful-looking heap of rubbish in the corner. 
That dark mysterious cavity amidst the tangled undergrowth, with the worn 
steps just discernible—as are also a couple of fiery eyes (a fox’s or a badger’s, 
perhaps)—leads to the catacombs. Walk along the Appian Way, between 
the long rows of pagan sepulchres—the dark apertures that you come to, 
under slabs of stone, or under the empty sarcophagi, lead to the catacombs. 
Cross from the road over the fields—that concealed hole in the bank, 
behind that hovel, goes down to the catacombs, 80 feet beneath ; and those 
two men lingering with their lazy wives about the cottage door, who will 
Come and speak cheerily to the strolling artist, and lie down, alternately 
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dozing and watching him at his work, will disappear down that hole, wives 
and all, like frighted rats, if they suspect the approach of Papal gendarmes. 
Ride out in a glorious morning of an Italian February in true British trim, 
with horses, hounds, and a goodly array of scarlet, in merry defiance of 
Papal prohibition—past the Coliseum—past the mother of churches, the 
time-honoured Lateran—on to the south-west—never mind earth-stopping ; 
in that direction foxes are plentiful, and you'll be sure of a find: but the 
fox knows his game well enough, as after a smart run in a tolerably clear 
country, suddenly fox and hounds disappear as if by enchantment. They 
may emerge again (some of the dogs, at least) perhaps up some drain in 
the middle of the city, possibly five miles on the other side of it. 

Most unaccountable it is that for so long a period as from the middle 
of the seventh century (when the catacombs were closed, and their known 
entrances walled up) to the eighteenth, or for above a thousand years, the 
existence of these excavated cities of the dead should have remained merely 
conjectural. That they were suspected is more than probable, from the 
accounts that have come down of the shepherds and peasantry of the 
Campagnia occasionally bringing into the city, for sale, ornaments and 
relics that could only have been obtained from these places; but the secret 
thus known to a few would seem to have been confined to certain of the 
peasantry only, and to have been handed down amongst them, from gene- 
ration to generation, in the same families; as we read that criminals and 
others, who needed a temporary hiding-place, could always obtain one, by 
applying to certain individuals amongst the population of the Campagnia; 
and it was thus that one of the lady poisoners of the sixteenth century was 
enabled to elude pursuit, till she could safely show herself above ground. 

Then there is the story of the farmer lad who, having heard the mys- 
terious tales that circulated amongst his companions, conceived so strong 
a desire to visit the subterranean cities, that he spent his whole time in 
exploring passages that might possibly lead to them. For years his search 
was fruitless; till at length, following the track of some wild animal, he 
discovered, at some miles distance from his home, an aperture in a bank 
almost concealed by a heap of stones. At a few feet below the surface 
the hole became wider, and then, rapidly descending by a flight of steps 
cut in the loose sandstone rock, he came to an old door that, yielding at 
once, opened directly upon the ramifications. His visits to the place must 
have been frequent, as he not only became intimately acquainted with all 
its intricacies, but obtained a livelihood by the sale of the objects he 
obtained from the graves. But he managed to keep his counsel well, as, 
though he was often followed, where he went to was never discovered. 
At length, the frequency with which he brought his plunder to the city 
attracted the notice of the authorities, who, after endeavouring in vain to 
elicit from him his secret, induced him, by promise of payment, to make 
drawings of the place he visited. These, rudely exeeuted in some instances, 
but better in others, are now in one of the Papal libraries, and prove to 
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have been taken from a series of catacombs that have been opened within 
the last ten- years, near the basilica of St. Sebastian, outside the walls. 

The information possessed by most English visitors respecting the 
catacombs is extremely limited—indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. 
After a day of sight-seeing, they generally go in a cab some few miles, to 
the cemetery of St. Sebastian, or perhaps to the adjacent one of St. Calisto. 
The places have been prepared for their inspection, by every object of interest 
capable of removal having been taken away, either by the pilferings of visitors, 
as is the case with the catacombs of St. Sebastian; or by the authorities, 
for preservation in the museums, as is the case with those more recently 
opened. The principal parts being undrained, or in other respects dangerous, 
have been bricked off by the workmen, thus giving but a very limited idea 
of the actual extent of the excavations. Chimney-like openings have been 
made for light and ventilation; dangerous holes and wells have been 
covered over; consequently, after a few minutes’ walk by the light of 
tapers, and guided by the ewstode through some dark uninteresting, but 
very safe passages, the visitor, in most cases, is infinitely glad to get to the 
upper air again, resting quite satisfied with one visit. 

These are Murray’s Guide-book catacombs; but they are not those I 
would now speak of. My catacombs lie ten or twelve miles further out, 
in a direction from the city more to the eastward, in glens that are con- 
sidered to be the very foci of the deadliest malaria; amongst wild buffalo 
herds, and a peasantry apparently wilder and still more savage, and whose 
appearance, if you were unaware of their harmless and simple character, 
would scare you with suggestions of murder and bandittism. My cata- 
combs have only been recently opened; the workmen have not yet gone 
down to prop up the falling, crumbling walls. The Browns and the 
Joneses have not yet commenced their pilferings, and as yet but very few of 
the valuables have been removed by the Cardinal Vicar to the museums. 
Instead of an easy entrance by a new flight of steps, my catacombs are 
reached by an abruptly descending narrow aperture in the ground, with a 
few nearly obliterated rock steps, then a ladder for a few yards; after that 
arapid, scrambling, half-sliding descent, till you are stopped by the remains 
of an old door, now fallen to pieces and decayed, inside of which, instead 
of the usual level landing-place, with the passages converging to it, will be 
found a black stagnant pool of water, almost large enough to be denomi- 
nated a lake, over which it is necessary to pass by a succession of narrow 
planks for some forty or fifty yards—the planks rebounding so with your 
weight, that it is neceasary to stop at every few yards to counteract the 
motion. Then, instead of light streaming down an aperture cut for 
the purpose, the only means of illumination is such as can be supplied by 
a flickering taper held at the end of a long staff, which must be kept 
extended at arm’s length, in order that, should there be any accumulation 


of unbreatheable gas, its presence may be indicated by the extinguishing o1 
the light. 
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The cemetery I am now describing had not at the time I visited it 
received any distinctive appellation ; but, as faras I can ascertain, it is that 
which now goes by the name of St. Pretextati, or, at all events, a con- 
tinuation of the series of which that forms a part. I was led to visit it in 


prosecution of a search I was engaged in for the most ancient specimens of 


the portrait of Our Lord,* my object being to trace up the traditional 
likeness to the first century, in opposition to an assertion that has been put 
forth that it only originated in the sixth or seventh. The readiest means 
for promoting my object presented themselves in the fresco-paintings that 
abound in niost of the cemeteries, and in the enamel portraits on the glass 
cups or paturee entombed with the first members of thechurch. A visit to 
one of these recently-opened cemeteries is one of singular impressiveness— 
the depth under ground; the difficulty of the descent; the long, dark 
passages, so narrow that only ohne person can walk abreast in them, and so 
low that it is often necessary to crawl rather than to walk along; the 
countless ramifications, sometimes branching out laterally from a central 
point, sometimes diverging in different inclined planes to series above and 
below, and then again to depths lower still, and some of these depths 
perhaps filled with black stagnant water, such as we saw at the entrance. 
The first thought on visiting these places invariably is to take such 
notes of the different windings and ramifications as, in the event of its 
being necessary to find the way out without a guide, it may be possible to 
do so. Accordingly you try to mark the distances as you proceed, and to 
count the various turnings, right and left; but they soon occur in such 
numbers, and in directions so utterly unsusceptible of any classification, 
that, before you have proceeded two hundred yards, the attempt has been 
definitely abandoned, and you have resigned yourself blindly to the conduct 
of the guide. It is only after frequent visits that this sense of insecurity 
so far passes away as to leave the mind free to fix itself on the objects 
more especially worthy of attention. In fact, a first visit to these places 
is generally in some degree repulsive; there is, necessarily, some amount 
of terror at the blank darkness, and the inextricable labyrinth of narrow pas- 
sages, not at all relieved by the continual recurrence of remnants of human 
dust that everywhere meet the eye; but after repeated visits—especially if 
you have some definite purpose, and address yourself seriously to enter into 
and comprehend the spirit of the place, instead of carrying with you but 
the mere idle curiosity of the sight-seer—this feeling passes away, and 
gives place to one widely different ;—the calm, quiet solemnity of the 
place, the peculiar sanctity imparted to it by the constant recurrence of the 
Christian hope of the resurrection, symbolized under every form that 
pictorial or plastic art may render available; the continually-recurring 








* Vide’ Art Journal ; ‘‘ An Examination into the Antiquity of the Likeness 
of Our Blessed Lord :” a series of articles illustrated : by Thomas Heaphy. 


; 
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figure of Our Lord, either in the act of resurrection, in the raising of 
Lazarus, or as the protecting Shepherd carrying the Lamb over the dark 
waters of Jordan—symbolical of death,—speaking to the inmost thoughts 
and aspirations of our humanity in language now as distinct and forcible 
as it did to the persecuted convert eighteen centuries ago, and impressing 
most powerfully on the mind, not only the lively faith of the first believers, 
but the ardent affection with which they clung to the great consolatory 
promises of their creed. 
What peculiar suggestiveness is there, to our feelings now, and to the 
feelings of loving and suffering humanity in all time, in the long rows of 
tablets on the walls, with their touchingly simple inscriptions, “To the 
sweetest of Wives” —‘‘ To Ubpia, most beloved ;” then the quiet solemn 
thing reposing behind those tablets, lying so peacefully and placidly there, 
undisturbed till to-day, while near two thousand years of turmoil and of 
change have passed so few feet above: and the accompaniment of this 
quiet, solemn thing—the cup of wine, now dried up, at the feet; the 
lachrymatory, or small bottle of blood, in the narrow aperture at the head ; 
the armlet, with the effigy of Our Lord; the golden locket, with a similar 
divine symbol; the cloth on the breast, now utterly decayed, but once 
also bearing the pictured likeness of the Saviour. Outside the sepulchre 
will be seen three pictures,—our first parents in the act of their fatal dis- 
obedience ; a portrait of the deceased in the attitude of supplication ; then 
some subject directly typical of the final restoration, the resurrection of 
Our Lord, or the raising of Lazarus—telling us in words as eloquent as 
pictured language can express, “ As in Adam all died, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” Then the quiet, solemn things, lying so peacefully on 
their couches, instead of presenting anything repulsive, suggest, in fact, 
the very reverse—‘ Eutychia, the sweetest of women,” whom, the tablet in- 
forms you, died, aged twenty-two, will be found lying so placidly, with 
every part of her beautiful framework still complete. A profile portrait of 
her, most lovely in feature and expression, was scored in the mortar 
lining her grave. I made a careful sketch of it, and of her, as she 
lay; and often as I passed afterwards I never omitted to stop for a 
moment’s look at the hands still folded on the breast, the teeth still regular 
and perfect, and the narrow, exquisitely-formed feet still plated side by 
side; so far, indeed, from feeling anything like repulsion, I rather think 
that I conceived an attachment, or, at least, a partiality for Eutychia. 
These catacombs contained so many portraits of Our Lord calculated 
to assist my purpose, that I passed the greater portion of each day in them 
for some weeks. My acquaintances used often to ask me whether, being 
alone in such a situation, I had no apprehensions other than mere physical 
ones? It is probable, that in leaving the bright sunlight and the living, 
Moving, matter-of-fact world of upper day, we leave also a certain appre- 
_ciable amount of matter-of-fact sense behind, and in its place become im- 
‘bued, to some extent, with the genius loci. It is also probable—I might 
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say, certain—that, whatever we may say, a suspicion of spiritual appear- 
ances, if not an actual belief in them, is instinctive in every one of us, 

Whatever might be the comforts of his situation in other respects, no man 
would willingly pass a night in a charnel-house, or even in a churchyard, 
But with surroundings such as I have mentioned above, with the still 
sanctity of the place, the sacred emblems that presented themselves at every 
turn, and the continual recurrence of the pictured Shepherd—the Restorer, 
the Life-giver—made you feel yourself rather in the presence of that pro- 
tecting Power, who keeps His watch alike on those quiet ones, and on your- 
self, toiling amidst them in pursuit of your own vain purposes. 

Much more cause was there for physical apprehensions. The danger 
of losing one’s way in the intricacies of the excavations was not a slight one, 
but above all to be dreaded was the fearful effect exercised on most con- 
stitutions by the atmosphere of the place. I have already mentioned that 
the locality above was one of the most pestilential in thé entire district. 
When such is the case with the surface, the rock below, from which the 
poisonous effluvium emanates, is infinitely more to be dreaded; the being 
encased as it were in a vast sponge of soft sandstone rock, every pcre of 
which is replete with the deadly poison, in addition to which, the pools of 
stagnant water and the confined air, causes a visit of only a few moments’ 
duration to the place to be not unattended with considerable danger. 
Frequent and long sojourns, however, in the worst parts of the 
Maremma, without experiencing any unpleasant consequences, had led me 
to conclude that I was not liable to this particular form of fever; con- 
sequently, taking the usual precautions of never going down fasting, of 
eating frequently, but seldom drinking, and of indulging myself in 
something more than my usual allowance of smoking, I found my 
occupation attended with no inconveniences; on the contrary, I rather 
preferred it to following my avocations in the upper air. I was not 
interfered with by the everlasting recurrence of Saint’s days; I was not 
interrupted by visitors. The atmosphere, cool and refreshing, contrasted 
most deliciously with the suffocating and incapacitating heat of the siroceo 
above; and I knew that after passing the usual eight or nine hours below 
[ should have something to show as the result of my day’s work. The 
long evenings afterwards, though passed in a strange sort of society, were 
anything but uninteresting. The distance from Rome being considerable, 
and it being an object with me to economise my time as much as possible, 
[ had procured an apartment in the cottage of a small farmer who lived 
close to the entrance of the cemetery; and though the rough and simple 
habits of the people were at. first somewhat wearisome, on acquaintanes 
they became decidedly interesting, by their cheerfulness, and their inex- 
haustible fund of story and legend. They are a wild and almost savage 
people in these parts, yet honest and decidedly jovial withal : still retaining 
many signs of their Roman, or even Etruscan descent. 

Many of their legends refer to the times of the Cwsars, the Tarquins, 
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or even further back still. Sarcha, or some such Estruscan name, 
seems to be a particular favourite in all their stories, that, on account of 
the high antiquity to which they refer, they always commence with molto 
tempo fa, ‘“‘a long time ago.” Then, much more to my taste than the 
oft-repeated rote of the custodes, are their legends of the catacombs, 
which, whatever foundation in fact they may have, are at least simple 
and truth-like, and have all the appearance of having been transmitted 
from the earliest age of the Church. One rough shepherd will almost fall 
sobbing while he recounts how, in a great persecution, Sisinno’s wife 
was taken and sentenced to be given to the beasts, on Cesar’s 
saint’s-day; and how the husband waited outside the building to 
hear; and how, when it was all over, and the last of the long train of 
people had left, he went to the keepers to bribe them to give him the 
hones. Nothing would do, however, with them: he must wait till they 
cleaned out the dens in the morning. He waited all night by the arch of 
Titus till the dawn came, when he paid the men to bring out the few bits 
of gnawed and crushed bones that were left; and, wrapping them in a 
handkerchief, took them below for interment. And one of the farmer’s 
wives will look solemn and grand as a Sybil while she recounts to you the 
mysterious story of ‘ Pertova,” (probably St. Perpetua), who, during the 
persecution that raged under Domitian, had sought refuge, with her 
husband and two children, and many others of the Christian community, 
in the subterranean chambers, but having come up to draw water, was 
taken by the men set to watch the entrance, and condemned to be thrown 
to the wild bulls. Prayer was being made in the subterranean church for 
her at the time she was supposed to be martyred. Her husband, how- 
ever, was not with the assembled congregation, but remained with the 
two children in one of the passages, when, to his great joy, he saw her 
approach him. He was kneeling with one of the infants; but on seeing 
her coming near, he turned to embrace her; she motioned to him with 
her hand to keep away, saying, “Not yet !”’ and after a pause she added, 
“Mind and bring the children with you,” and then disappeared. After- 
wards it was found that at that precise moment she had been despatched 
by the sword, the animals refusing to molest her. 

Thad been now above three weeks at my drawings in the catacombs ; 
and having nearly completed them, I had arranged to go the day after the 
morrow to embark at Civita Vecchia, for Genoa, there being in the 
church of St. Bartolomeo there, an ancient portrait of Our Lord, that, on 
acount of the sanctity in which it was held, could only be seen on one 
day of the year: and that day now rapidly approaching, if I delayed my 
journey I might be prevented seeing the work for twelve more months. 
Furthermore, July was now approaching, a fierce sirocco had set in, and 
the oven-like heat of the atmosphere rendered it something beyond 
temerity to tempt any longer, at such a season, the dangerous atmosphere 
of the excavations below. I had certainly escaped hitherto, but I could 
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not tell how ong the immunity from danger that I seemed to enjoy might 
last ; I therefore lost no time in making preparations for leaving. On 
the morning of the day that I had arranged to depart for the city ] 
received a visit from the custode, who had come, no doubt, to receive 
my acknowledgments at parting, for the facilities he had afforded me, as 
it was the first time he had come from the city since the day on which ] 
had commenced my operations. Like many of the half-educated classes 
in Italy, the man was acute and perceptive above his station, and entered 
perfectly into the purposes for which I was making the drawings. On 
showing to him those I had finished, he remarked that there were several 
that I had altogether omitted; and not liking to leave under such an 
impression, I induced him to accompany me below, to point out the 
pictures he alluded to. After passing through the part of the catacomb 
with which I was already acquainted to its further extremity, we came 
upon some planks reared up against the wall, and which concealed a 
narrow passage scarcely wide enough to pass through without going side- 
ways. The entrance had been hidden by the planks to prevent access, 
the pathway being exceedingly dangerous on account of the deep wells, or 
chasms, that lay directly across it, without guard or parapet, and which 
could only be crossed by a narrow and elastic plank, that was drawn awa) 
to be used again at the next. After proceeding some distance further, the 
path led rapidly down an inclined plane to a series directly under- 
lying that with which I had hitherto been acquainted. Here a number of 
works presented themselves, which were not only apparently of the highest 
antiquity, but were in other respects particularly illustrative of the work 
on which I was engaged. 

I was in a dilemma: I could not bring myself to neglect the valuable 
material thus brought unexpectedly to my notice; but my stay in Rome 
was limited to afew hours only—till the next day at furthest ; and it being 
now late in the afternoon, I determined to get the studies I wanted b; 
passing the night in the catacombs. Some objections were made by th: 
custode, on the score of the regulations, and the danger of the fever (/a 
febre) ; but these yielding to the usual argument, it was arranged that | 
should commence my operations immediately, and be called for by the 
man in charge at an early hour in the morning. Having provided mysel! 
with candles to last the required time, a box of lucifer-matches, an‘ 
adjusted other preliminaries, I descended. I must confess to having felt 
an undefinable sort of sensation on hearing the door closed and locked 
behind me, and finding myself alone in the long, dark passages—the onl) 
living being amidst the thousands of dead lying around. I had certainly 
often been down before without feeling anything of the kind; but then it was 
in the day time, and I carried with me the usual working-day tone of thought 
and enterprise; but now the night was rapidly approaching, and I felt 
myself cut off in a peculiar manner from the rest of the world. I hesi- 
tated a moment ; but remembering how often I had been down in the day, 
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aud that, on account of the darkness always existing in the catacombs, 
night could not make the least difference, I went on. Having got over 
the ground that I had been in the habit of traversing, and there being a 
considerable distance to go, through passages with which I was previously 
quite unacquainted, I deemed it most prudent to commence operations by 
assuring myself beyond the possibility of a doubt that I knew my way. I 
therefore made notes in my sketch-book, of distances, and of such objects as 
lay in my way that might serve as land-marks. I also took care to 
mark which passage I was to take out of several that converged on one 
spot, each one as like the other as possible. 1 then counted the number 
of passages, right and left, and especially noted the position of a yawning 
well, or chasm, that lay without parapet right across the path, and which, 
to judge from the time that elapsed before a stone reached the bottom, 
must have been 60 or 100 feet deep. Then there was the inclined plane to 
be marked, that led down through no end of abrupt turnings and wind- 
ings, to the series of catacombs below. In particular, I noticed a gleam 
of cold blue light proceeding from some fissure or aperture communicating 
with the upper air,—the sky itself was not visible, but the chimney-like 
aperture, widening as it descended, caught a few gleams of light on 
its projections, and on the cryptogamous plants that lined its sides. 
Having carefully noted all these things, and especially the position of a 
long tier of open graves, in which the human remains were in a remarkable 
state of preservation, I saw a grim-looking picture of a saint, that seemed 
to keep watch over them, at the end—whose eyes seemed, by the flickering 
light of the taper, to move, and to keep watch over me as I passed. Fortu- 
nately for me I noted himwell, as he was of great help to me afterwards. After 
passing the saint, my way seemed clear enough. There was, again, one of 
those awkward places where several passages meet ; but this time they met 
from behind me, and I did not take so much notice o them as I ought to 
have done—my path now lying straight before me, and considering it im- 
possible to make a mistake. I retraced my way, to assure myself that I was 
sufficiently acquainted with it ;—the result being satisfactory, I returned and 
commenced operations. I suppose that, for truth’s sake, I must confess 
that during the operations just described I did at moments feel just a 
little nervous: the idea that it was night, perhaps, had something to do 
with it. Then, the strangeness of the part that I was exploring—and the 
skeletons: those in the catacombs above I had become acquainted with, 
but these were strangers to me. Then, perhaps, a life-size effigy of some 
saint would seem to start suddenly into existence, as the flickering light 
fell upon it, and the strange movement that seemed to exist in its eyes 
made me feel anything but comfortable as I passed. I don’t know that I 
thought anything about ghosts; perhaps [ did, when I fancied that I saw 
the fiery eyes gleaming at me from out of the depths of the darkness; but 
4s they disappeared in an instant, I concluded that if they were not the 
creation of my own fancy, they belonge d to one of those small animals 
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of prey the tracks of which are occasionally to be met with in these 


places. 
It must have been about nine o’clock when I commenced my drawings, 


and I was soon so engaged in my work, that I quite forgot the novelty of 
my position—in fact, all about it. Sometimes I looked round suddenly, 
on fancying I heard some one approaching; and once I did certainly 
imagine that I felt, positively and tangibly, a finger laid on my shoulder; 
but the impression passed away, and I forgot it. I suppose it must have been 
about twelve or one o’clock when I began to feel just a little sleepy, but 
some biscuits, and a cigar afterwards, quite set me going again. There 
were three pictures to be copied; two of them were done, and the third 
(Adam and Eve in Paradise) would occupy, I calculated, about an hour 
and a half. How long this picture took me I don’t know ; but I had laid 
in candles to last, as I thought, till four in the morning, or rather later. 
The tallow, however, appeared to be getting very low, so I proceeded with 
my work with all speed, intending, when it was done, to return to the 
entrance, and if the door was locked, to wait there till the man came to 
open it; a light, in that case, would not be necessary, as the crevice at the 
bottom admitted enough from without to make objects in the immediate 
vicinity clearly discernible. My calculations were not, however, quite 
accurate ; for as my work proceeded, it assumed the character of a race, 
between it and the candle, which would be done first. Whether I hurried 
or not I cannot tell, but it was a very close thing at the finish ; as, when it was 
done, and my drawing materials put up, there was not above one inch of 
candle remaining, and even this was deceptive; for, as it turned 
out afterwards, the wick did not extend above half way through. 
On looking at my watch, I found it had stopped—the unwonted occupa- 
tion of the preceding evening having occasioned me to forget to wind it up. 
I supposed, however, from the time the drawings had taken me, that it was 
near three o’clock, or, at most, a little after. I had done my work, however, 
and it did not much signify whether T was left in the dark or not, as the 
man would assuredly come for me by the time arranged on the morrow. | 
still felt, for all my reasoning, that the situation was not exactly a lively 
one, and as I should probably fall asleep as soon as I was left in the dark, 
I might as well make for the door while my candle lasted. So, immediately 
I had put up my materials, I proceeded to do so. For some twenty or 
thirty yards I got over the ground well enough, and had recognized « 
land-mark which I had noted down; but at that precise juncture, the wick 
of my candle, which I had supposed extended the whole length of the 
tallow, fell flat—and went out. I confess I did not half like my situation: 
here I was in the midsteof a labyrinth, that to attempt to thread in the 
dark would be utter madness ; besides, should I succeed in finding my Way 
up the inclined plane that led to the upper range of catacombs, the yawning 
chasm above lay right in my path. ,I therefore began to think that the 
best. plan would be to sit still where I was till the man came to liberate 
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me, whenever that might be. I then remembered, for the first time, that 
[had laid in no stock of provisions beyond the biscuits I had eaten; [ was 
therefore likely to have a late breakfast in the event of the man not coming 
tovhis time. But if I had no provisions, I had some cigars, and they would 
do nearly as well. Capital thought! I had a box of lucifers; I would 
light a cigar, smoke it hard, to make it give out some sort of a glimmer, 
and get along by lighting the lucifers, match by match. The plan suc- 
ceeded to admiration for some distance; I managed to get past one of 
the chasms that lay across the path, and very nearly to the grim effigy 
of the saint that had kept its eyes on me and watched me, as I passed 
—but now my difficulties commenced. A number of intricate passages 
converged on this spot, with the entrances as like to each other as possible ; 
and as they opened from behind me as I came along, I had not taken 
that notice of them that I ought to have done. By a perversity that is 
usual on such occasions, I of course took the wrong opening, my only 
excuse being the flickering and unsteady light afforded by the lucifer-match. 
Thad not got far before I began to suspect my mistake, and by the timc 
I had proceeded a hundred yards I was sure of it. The blue light down 
the crevice ought to have been visible; for dark as the night might 
he outside, a ray from it would be plainly perceptible in the profound 
blackness within. Those various grim relics of humanity that I ought to 
have met standing right in my way had not shown themselves, and other 
land-marks that I had noticed in coming were also absent. Being 
assured that I was wrong, there was no help for it but to retrace my steps. 
After walking, however, many times the distance that ought to have 
brought me into the right path, again it was still certain that I was in a 
pattof the place to which I was an utter stranger. To add to my perplexity, 
my matches, which I had been using rather freely, were now waxing few. 
What should I do when left utterly in the dark? The place I was 
now in being out of the usual track, it was probable that the man who was 
tocome for mein the morning, on not finding me where he expected, woul! 
leave the place, concluding I had got out. Should such be the case I migh 

remain there till—I was afraid to think when. I certainly now did begin to 
feel nervous. I had not half-a-dozen matches left, and when they were done 
all means of escape seemed hopeless. I felt the whole horror of my 
situation—buried alive—cut off from the whole living world of humanit, 

—taught in the meshes of this horrible trap—escape from which seeme:i 
proffered to me, on all sides, only to mock me utterly. I was for the 
moment unnerved ; but, fortunately for myself, not so much so as to 
prevent my being aware of the fact, and to know that I had better go no 
further till I had collected myself. I therefore sat down for a minute or 
two to recover my self-possession, by trying to recall every turning and 

Winding that I had gone through since I le‘t the last land-mark. Having: 
done so, and remembering that from the few matches I had left I was now 

making my last, and only possible attempt, I got up and proceeded. To 
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economize my matches, I calculated my steps on lighting one as far as | 
could see before me, and, after it had gone out, I groped my way with my 
hands on each side of the passage till I had got over the ground I had 
inarked with my eye ;—by this means I made each match suffice for about 
forty yards of ground. I had been proceeding thus for about ten 
‘ninutes, making but very slow progress, when, on lighting my last match 
hut three, I saw at some yards distant, but down another passage than 
that which I was treading, the identical grim figure of the saint looking 
straight at me. It seemed like an apparition—as if he had come to find 
me—for I could hardly bring myself to suppose that the place I saw him 
in was the path which I had left ; but never was saintly apparition more 
welcome! I made sure of his identity: there were the identical objects 
in each hand that at first sight looked like a brush and a dust-shovel, 
but which were intended to represent a thing full of spikes, some- 
thing like a currycomb, and a gridiron—these no doubt having been 
ithe implements of his martyrdom. I had now three matches left: 
if I took the wrong path again (and really, out of the six or seven that 
presented themselves, I did not know which to choose), I should be 
inevitably lost ; so I determined to sit down under the protection of the 
saint till I received more active assistance than he could render me. I did 
so—and I think I must have slept about half an hour, when, on opening 
my eyes, there appeared at a distance, but still most unmistakably, a 
vlimmer of the blue light which could only proceed from the chimney-like 
opening. I proceeded at once in that direction, and to my infinite joy 
found I was perfectly right. It had not been visible before, as from my 
position under the saint it was only possible to see a reflection of it at any 
time, and the darkness of the night had prevented this being perceptible ; 
but day had now broke, and there was no longer any question but that 
{ was right. Being thus assured, I lighted another match, which 
was just sufficient to bring me up the inclined plane leading to the part of 
the cemetery with which I was well acquainted. Bidding farewell to Euty- 
chia as I passed her, I economized my last match till it brought me across 
the narrow planks that spanned the black lake at the entrance, and to the 
oblique passage leading to the upper door, through which I could now see 
the exquisite blue morning light pouring in at every crevice. Oh, how! 
adored that light, and how I bounded up the crumbling steps, three at a 
time! It was still very early—probably not four o’clock ;—so, making 
myself as comfortable as possible on the top step against the door, I fell 
fast asleep, and remained so till the man came to let me out at six o'clock, 
just in time to allow of my reaching Civita Vecchia, and embarking for 
Genoa the same day. 


Tuomas Herapuy 





RALPH, THE BAILIFF. 
IN THREE PARTS.—Parr IL. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE VISITOR AT THE RECTORY. 


Tue June sunshine gilded the dingy bosom of the river, and the grass 
grew long and luxuriant in the meadows of the Grey Farm, when Dudley 
Carleon returned from a long visit to the metropolis, and resumed his quiet 
and monotonous life of gentleman farmer. He had been away from home 
for the best part of the winter and of the spring, only coming down to 
Lincolnshire now and then for a few days, or sometimes for a week at a 
time, and then returning to London. The bailiffs sister had left the farm 
for a situation in York, of a lighter character, as her brother said she 
had overworked herself in that great house; and an old woman from 
Olney had been elevated into the post of housekeeper at the Grey Farm. 

If anything, Dudley Carleon was moodier and more reserved when 
he returned than before he went away, and he certainly seemed more 
than ever under the thrall of his inseparable shadow, Ralph, the bailiff, 

Side by side the master and man walked slowly along the river’s bank, 
or round the great cornfields, or paused at a gate leading into a meadow 
shut. up against the hay harvest, to calculate upon the value of the crops. 
Side by side they loitered of an evening, watching the cattle grazing by 
the water side, and whoever happened to hear their conversation would 
generally hear Ralph, the bailiff, telling his master what a valuable 
property he could make of the farm if he had only money enough for 
improvements. 


A few days after Dudley’s return Ralph was for once in a way absent 
from the premises. His master had sent him to the market-town, ten 


niles distant, to transact some business relating to the farm, and he was. 
not likely to get back till nightfall. 

There was a public right of way through some green lanes, and across 
some cornfields and meadows on the farm. This led froma village at a 
little distance into Olney. In one of these green lanes, in which some of 
the draught-horses on the farm were tethered, Dudley Carleon sauntered, 
book in hand, as the clocks of the distant village churches struck three. 

The master of the Grey Farm, always looking downwards as he 
walked, took no notice whatever of the wild roses in the hedges, nor of 
the cowslips upon the grassy banks; but he was suddenly startled into 
looking up by the sound of the barking of a dog at a few hundred yards 
from him. 

Following with his eyes the direction of this sound, he saw perched 

p 
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upon a green mound, under the hawthorn bushes near him, something 
so bright in colour, so radiant in appearance, so airy and fluttering in 
motion, that he might almost have mistaken the something for a new and 
luxuriant sister to the gay wild-flowers in the hedge. But coming a little 
nearer to the strange blossom, he found himself face to face with a young 
lady, dressed in pink muslin and a gipsy hat. 

She was almost childlike in appearance, and excessively pretty. She 
was brilliantly fair, and her pink cheeks were set in a framework of 
showery golden curls, which trembled and glistened in the summer breezes 
and the bright June sunshine. Her eyes were of a tender melting blue, 
large and soft, and expressive of the most innocent candour. She was 
very little, and all she wore, from the lace which fell about her tiny 
straw hat to the flowers of her soft and airy muslin dress, floated about 
her with a peculiar grace. If you could fancy a fairy dressed by a Parisian 
milliner, you may perhaps imagine the fluttering grace of this exquisite 
creature. 

** Would you be so good,” she sail, “as to tell me the way to Olney? 
I insisted on rambling out to-day by myself, and have been sufficiently 
punished for my obstinacy, in having lost my way. I have been sitting 
here very patiently for the last hour, hoping to see some one pass.” 

Her voice was music itself, and her smile when she spoke made her as 
bewitching as she was lovely. 

Dudley told her that he was going towards Olney, and begged to be 
allowed to escort her part of the way there. There was something so 
unmistakably gentlemanly in his address, that after one brief moment of 
hesitation the young lady accepted his offer ; and they strolled on side by 
side, the dog running backwards and forwards before them, barking merrily. 

She told him, in the course of their walk, that she was visiting at the 
Rectory ; that her name was Jenny Trevor, that she was an orphan, that 
Mr. Marlow was her guardian, and Agnes Marlow her dearest friend. 

They had to pass through a field close to Dudley Carleon’s house, and 
then out to the river bank which led to Olney. 

As they approached the first gate, by the water side, a man on horse- 
back came slowly towards them. 

This man was Ralph, the bailiff. 

He slid off his horse on seeing his master, and leading the animal by 
the bridle, came up to the gate, which he opened for Dudley and Miss 
Trevor. 

“You are home early, Purvis,” said Dudley. 

“Yes, Sir; matters were managed quicker than I thought for, and I 
wouldn’t loiter. I’ve settled with the haymakers for next week, Sir.” 

“ That’s right.” 

Ralph the bailiff still lingered, bridle in hand, by the open gate ; and 
from under his black lashes the grey eyes looked furtively, but searchingly, 
at Jenny Trevor. 
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Dudley seemed terribly embarrassed. He glanced from the bailiff to 
the young girl, as if hesitating what to do ; and then said, with considerable 
confusion of manner— 

“T think, Miss Trevor, I need scarcely bore you with my society any 
longer. The next gate but one opens into the high road, and then youare 
ina straight line with Olney.” He raised his hat, but did not offer to 
shake hands with her; and, with a glance of surprise, she bowed, wished 
him good day, and walked onwards. 

“ Now, then!” he said to Ralph, the bailiff, as soon as Miss Trevor 
was out of hearing. 

“ Now, then, Muster Carleon!” echoed Ralph: “ what a very pretty 
young lass yon is.” 

His master made no reply to this observation, but leaned listlessly, 
with his elbows on the top bar of the gate, and his chin in his hands. 

“Thee and her seemed mighty friendly, too,” said Ralph, presently, 
with a grin. 

* What’s that to you?” 

“ May be nothing—may be something.” . 

“She is a young lady staying at the Rectory,” said Dudley, sulkily, and 
as if every word were being wrenched out of him against his will; “and I 
never saw her in my life till this afternoon. She asked me to show her 
the way to Olney, and Idid so. Will that do?” 

“Pretty near. She must be rather a forward lass though, to be so 
meommon friendly.” 

A week after this, Ralph Purvis left the Grey Farm, and Dudley 
Carleon became a constant visitor at Olney Rectory. It was strange that 
in his visits to the Rectory he rarely met with Agnes Marlow. If by any 
chance he happened to find her &t home, she would sit staring vacantly out 
at the window, never addressing him, and only answering by monosyllables 
when he spoke to her, and she would always take the earliest opportunity 
of leaving the room on some pretext or other. Jenny Trevor at first 
complained of this to her friend ; but Agnes was so silent and reserved on 
the subject, that Jenny—who was always a little overawed by the Rector’s 
daughter, with her cold, serious black eyes, and her thin pale face—dared 
not press it further. 

“We are not accountable for our prejudices, Jenny,” she would say ; 
“T do not like Dudley Carleon.” 

“But you have no reason for disliking him, have you, Agnes?” 

“None—that I can reconcile with my duty as a Christian. Jenny 
Trevor, I am the daughter of a minister of the Gospel of Christ; I go to 
church three times on a Sunday ; I visit the sick, and I give my money to 
the poor; but, for all that, I may not be a Christian; perhaps I am not 
when Dudley Carleon is concerned. Do not talk to me—do not question 
me. I hate him!” 

Her dark eyes shone with a feverish lustre, and she clenched her slender, 
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wasted hand, as she repeated, “Oh! Heaven have mercy upon me, and 
upon his soul! I hate him!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE WEDDING-DAY. 


THE Olney people were surprised to miss the dark face of Ralph Purvis 
from among the haymakers in Dudley Carleon’s meadows ; but the young 
man told his acquaintance that he had been induced to purchase a small 
farm in Buckinghamshire, and that he had entrusted his bailiff with the 
management of it. 

Ralph had been a hard and a churlish taskmaster; he was regretted 
by no one, unless indeed by his employer, who received about once a week 
a letter, directed in a cramped, mean-looking hand, bearing the postmark 
of a village in Buckinghamshire. Every week, too, Dudley Carleon rode 
into Olney for a post-office order, payable to Ralph Purvis; and those who 
watched the young man’s movements began to say that his new farm was 
costing him more money than it would ever bring him back. But before 
the harvest there was a talk of his marrying a young lady with a fortune, 
or at: least what was called a fortune in Olney. Jenny Trevor had three 
thousand pounds. She would be of age in September, and she was, 
people said, engaged to be married to Dudley Carleon. 

Was she engaged to him? No. She let him follow her about as 
some great, sulky, but faithful, dog follows a beloved master. She allowed 
herself to fall into a sort of tacit compact with him; she never repelled 
his silent attentions, nor withdrew herself ,from his society, however often 
he came to the Rectory. 

1 cannot help it,” she said, one day, to Agnes;. “ he is in the draw- 
ing-room at this moment; I know it, though I have neither seen nor 
heard him come in; and I must go to him, though I do not wish to go. 
What am I to do, Agnes ?” 

“Come with me to Scarborough ; you know that I am going to-mor- 
row, and shall not return here for two or three months. Choose, Jenny, 
whether you will come with me or stay here with papa to become the wife 
of that man.” 

« Agnes, I will go with you!” 

The two girls set to work immediately to pack their trunks, and made 
all their arrangements for statting by the next morning’s express for Scar- 
borough ; but, that evening, seated in the dusky twilight in the deep bow 
window of the Rectory drawing-room, Dudley Carleon made Jenny Trevor 
promise that she would be his wife the very day on which she came of age. 

After he had left the house, Agnes Marlow found her sobbing hyste- 
. Tically, with her head upon the sill of the open window, and the scented 
blossoms of a clematis trailing over her glistening curls. 
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“ Jenny, what is the matter?” 

“T must stay here, Agnes; I cannot go with you to-morrow.” 

“You must be your own mistress, Jenny. Heaven help you, if you 
forget what 1 have said.” 

Jenny’s loud sobs were her only answer to these ominous words. 

Before a sheaf of golden corn had fallen under the sick'e, Mr. 
Marlow had married Dudley Carleon and Jenny Trevor in Olney church. 

Her wedding-day was that on which she came of age, as she had pro- 
mised her lover. Everything was very secretly arranged, and by Dudley 
Varleon’s wish no invitation had been sent to Agnes. 

It was one of the glorious and burning summer days we have so 
often seen at the beginning of autumn. The lazy cattle slept in the 
flat meadows, and the narrow river dragged its slow course under a yellow 
haze of heavy noontide heat. The cornfields were gaudy with vivid 
patches of purple and scarlet, and the golden grain scarcely stirred in the 
still air® ~The bride looked lovely, with her simple robes of lace and muslin 
fluttering round her, and with every golden ringlet dancing in the sun. 

“A handsome couple!” said the villagers grouped about the church 
porch. Every one seemed in high spirits. Even the bridegroom had 
thrown off his silent reserve, while a glance of pride and triumph shone in 
his sombre blue eyes. Only one sinister event threw a cloud over the 
conclusion of the ceremony. As Dudley Carleon turned from the altar to 
lead his young bride into the vestry, he found himself face to face with a 
glistening tablet of white marble—a tablet so newly put up upon the 
wall that the mortar at the edges was still damp, and the workman’s 
tools lay about in the pew beneath— 


“Sacred to the Memory of Martin CaRieon : 
Obit: September 24, 1849. A°tat. 23.” 
“This monument is erected by his affectionate and sorrowful brother, 
Dudley Carleon.” 


The village stonemason, an idle and dilatory man, had had the order 
for this tablet more than a twelvemonth, and had only completed his 
work the night before. 

When the wedding party returned to the Rectory, they found a fly 
from the station standing at the gate. 

“Can Agnes have returned?” said Mr. Marlow. 

If Dudley’s face could be.whiter than it had grown at the sight of the 
tablet upon the church wall, it became so now. 

“Jenny,” he said, clutching the little gloved hand that lay upon his 
strong arm, “ Agnes Marlow is a madwoman, whatever she says to you, 
remember that.’’ 

“Dudley, what do you mean ?” 

“Good Heavens! How do I know what she may not say? Do you 
suppose that I have not seen her prejudice against me?” 
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Pale and careworn, with her dress dusty and disordered, from her 
hasty journey, and her long dark hair falling loose about her thin face, 
Agnes Marlow met the bridal party in the sunny hall. 

She did not speak either to her father or to Dudley, but grasping the 
bride’s slender wrist with a convulsive strength, she said, 

* Am I too late—am I too late, after all? Are you married ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dudley, firmly, looking at her with an impatient frown. 

She seemed neither to hear nor to see him. 

“ Jenny,” she repeated, “ are you married ?” 

“Yes,” answered the terror-stricken girl. 

“Oh, that I should be too late; that I should not be told of this in 
time. But come, come with me, Jenny, to my room.” 

“ Jenny! Mrs. Carleon, I forbid you to do so,” cried her husband. 

“Forbid her!” echoed Agnes, with a harsh discordant laugh, turning 
her large lustrous eyes for the first time towards Dudley Carleon. < Shall 
I tell her here, at the foot of these stairs, before the servants—those people 
round the door—before my father—before you ? Shall I tell her that 
which I have to tell her thus, Dudley Carleon ?” 

He turned away from the wan and burning eyes, and taking her father 
aside, whispered to him. 

“Come, Jenny, come!” She dragged rather than led the wretched 
girl up the stairs into her own room, and locking the door sank exhausted 
into a chair by the bed. The windows were open, the birds singing 
loudly among the honeysuckle and jessamine clustering round the house: 
a flood of sunshine streaming in upon the pale faces of the two girls. 

Jenny fell on her knees, sobbing, and clinging to the Rector’s daughter. 

“Oh, Agnes, have pity upon me! remember it is my wedding-day.” 

“T cannot pity you, Jenny. I can remember nothing. I tell you my 
heart is not wide enough to hold anything but hatred—hatred of him.” 

** Agnes |” 

“If I crush out your heart as my heart has been crushed—if I blight 
your life as mine has been blighted—if he is as dear to you as his dead 
brother was to me, still I will speak. Do you know what he is—this 
man—whom you have sworn to love and cherish ?”’ 

** Agnes |” 

* Jenny Carleon—(oh, misery, that I should have to call you by that 
name !)—when I received my father’s letter this morning, telling me of your 
purposed marriage, I thought I should go mad; but do not judge me by 
my disordered looks or by my bewildered manner. Listen to me, unhappy 
girl. I cannot tell you what I Anow, I can only tell you what I believe so 
firmly, that if my words were to lay you dead at my feet, I would say 
them rather than see you pass over the threshold of that man’s house.” 

“Oh, Agnes! my wedding-day—my wedding-day !” 

She held out her entreating hands as if she would have warded off the 
cruel words, as she would ward a blow. 
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“ Dudley Carleon poisoned his brother Martin !” 

One long piteous wail escaped from the white lips of the bride, as she 
fell in convulsions at the feet of Agnes, with her bright curls trailing in a 
tangled mass upon the floor. 

“I have no proof of this, or I would have made that proof ring 
through the length and breadth of the land. I have no proof, but I have 
—conviction |” 

Jenny lifted her white face from the floor, and dragging herself on 
to her knees, once more looked up at the speaker. 

“No proof?” 

“None. But I know it—I know it! Iwas at the Grey Farm on 
the night of Martin Carleon’s death. I saw that man with a ghastly face 
and a shaking hand meddling with the medicine-bottles. It was from his 
hand the draught was taken which was to allay, but which only increased, 
the lingering fever. It was his dark shadow which never left that weary 
bed. Fidelity! Devotion! Yes, the fidelity of a murderer to his deadly 
purpose; the devotion of the executioner to his unconscious victim. Girl, 
our eyes met only once upon that terrible night, and in that one glance | 
saw, and knew his guilt. I know it, and he knows that I know it!” 

* Agnes, Agnes !” 

“Martin Carleon died from the effects of slow poison, administered by 
his brother. Now go back to your husband. I have done with you; 
Mrs. Carleon |” 

“Oh, Agnes! how cruel, how heartless, how pitiless and unchristian ! 
And it is by a vague suspicion —an idea as unfounded as it is hideous—that 
you would brand an innocent man? I pity you, Agnes, for being the victim 
to so horrible a delusion.” 

She rose from her knees, and going to the toilet-table, wiped away her 
blinding tears, and rearranged her curls with a hand that scarcely trembled. 
As she did this, she watched the reflection of the haggard face of Agnes in 
the glass before which she stood. She began to think that Dudley Carleon 
must indeed be right, and that grief had driven the Rector’s daughter mad. 
Agnes sat on the little white-curtained bed, with hollow eyes, following 
Jenny’s rapid movements at the dressing-table. 

“God help us both!” she murmured, clasping her attenuated hands ; 

“God help us, and lend us His light to guide us in * blind, dark world. 
I should have died if I had not spoken.” 


THE BAILIFF’S RETURN. 


Agxzs Mar.ow returned to Scarborough. Her health was broken, her 
spirits gone, and there were people in Olney who shared Dudley Carleon’s 
opimion in thinking that her reason had been in some degree unsettled by 
her lover’s untimely death. 

The first four months of Jenny Carleon’s married life passed peacefully 
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away. Dudley was a kind and an attentive husband, and there was no 
fault whatever to be found with him in his new positjon. The Grey Farm 
was certainly rather a dull abode for Jenny, whose life had been chiefly 
spent at a boarding-school at the West-end of London; but she had her 
piano, her books and drawing materials, a pet dog, and an old grey pony, 
on which she rode about her husband’s fields, while he superintended the 
men ; for since Ralph’s departure Dudley had devoted himself entirely to 
the management of his farm. 

Not a word had ever been uttered by Mrs, Carleon on the subject of 
that stormy interview between herself and Agnes Marlow. Often in the 
dead of the night she awoke suddenly by the side of her sleeping husband, 
with the echo of those terrible words ringing in her ears, as if some one 
had just spoken them at her pillow. She had never for one moment 
thought of them except as of the hallucination of an enfeebled mind, but 
she could no more forget them than she could forget her own name. 

Sometimes seated alone in the twilight, by the fire in the low oak parlour, 
surrounded by the distorted shadows of the ponderous furniture upon the 
dark panelled walls, thinking of things as far away from the scene of her 
bridal morning as it is possible for one thing to be from another—in a 
moment, in a breath, a hissing whisper at her ear would shape with 
supernatural distinctness these two horrible sentences— 

* Dudley Carleon poisoned his brother Martin.” 
** Martin Carleon died from the effects of slow poison, administered by 
his brother.” 

But this was not the worst; for she would find that by degrees 
she grew to be perpetually repeating these words to herself, as we often 
involuntarily repeat a line from a well-known song. At her needle- 
work, busy with her pencils and colours—even at the piano—she caught 
herself silently reiterating these hateful phrases. They would fit them- 
selves to the notes of her favourite pieces of music, and she trembled to 
think that one day she might unconsciously utter them aloud. 

The new year came in, cold and rainy. The weather kept Jenny a pri- 
soner in the house. Dudley was often out. She had few visitors, for her 
Olney acquaintances dreaded the wet walk on the muddy bank of the river. 

“‘ Why had she married Dudley Carleon ?” 

She sometimes asked herself this question, as if she had suddenly awoke 
from a long sleep to find herself in a strange country. 

She did not love him,—she did not even admire him,—but she had 
allowed him to gain so strong an influence over her, that it was only now 
and then she remembered this,—only now and then she asked herself 
wonderingly, “‘ Why did I marry him ?” 

She was not unhappy,—only, sometimes, lonely and dreary in the gaunt 
stone house, with its great comfortless rooms and low oaken ceilings, that 
always seemed to her as if they would some day slowly descend and 
crush her to death. 
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The light-hearted girl grew grave and quiet under the shadows of the 
solemn farm-house. Dudley, kind as he was, was silent and reserved, and 
had fits of such strange abstraction, of pre-occupation so intense and 
gloomy, that his wife shrank from addressing him. She would sit at her 
drawing-board with. the pencil in her hand, and the colours drying on her 
palette, watching his rigid face as he stared into the burning coal. 

Sometimes his silence would have so oppressive an influence upon her, 
that she would steal quietly from the room, and remain away for hours, to 
find him, perhaps, on her return, in the same attitude, with unchanged 
countenance, sitting over a heap of black cinders. 

He would apologise for these long reveries by saying he was tired, 
—that he overworked himself,—that the farm gave him a great deal of 
trouble, or that he was anxious about his Buckinghamshire property. 

One morning, towards the end of January, he found a letter lying on 
the breakfast-table in the stiff hand-writing of his bailiff. It was a much 
longer letter than usual, and Jenny saw by her husband’s face that its 
contents were not agreeable. 

“Jenny, I shall have to go to Buckinghamshire,” said Dudley. 

“To Buckinghamshire! Why?” 

“ Ralph’s letter tells me he is in a difficulty about the farm, and must 
have my advice before he stirs a step; I must go this very morning.” 

Before she could answer him he had crumpled the letter in his hand, 
flung it into the fire, and left the room. She heard him ordering his horse 
to be brought round immediately. He came in hurriedly to wish her 
good-bye, promised to return to Lincolnshire in a day or two, and galloped 
off to catch the London express. 

Reserved and silent as her husband was, Jenny felt unhappy in this his 
first absence. The servants, and the great rough farming men about the 
place, were strange to her,—their very dialect almost unintelligible. She 
was lonely and uncomfortable among them, and she wandered in and 
out of the solitary rooms in which the great bare windows opened upon 
the chill winter sky, hoping and praying for Dudley’s return. 

Two days and two nights, and the best part of the third day, dragged 
themselves out, and he had not returned. 

“ He will come to-night,” she said,—and she had huge fires piled in 
the grates, till the flames went roaring up the wide chimneys, aud a red 
reflection shone in every panel of the black oak wainscot. 

It was a bitter evening ; but at five o’clock, the hour at which a London 
train came in, she went out with a shawl thrown loosely over her head, 
and stood for a long time looking anxiously down the dim pathway by the 
river bank. She did not return to the house until the Olney clocks chimed 
the three-quarters. 

“ He will be here by the nine o’clock train,” she said ; but seven, eight, 
nine, ten o’clock struck; the fire burned low, and her heart sank with a 
Weary feeling of loneliness, for still he did not come. 
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The old housekeeper and the parlour-maid who waited upon her, recom- 
mended her to go to bed, for ten o'clock was a late hour at the Grey 
Farm ; but there was a mail-train that came into Olmey at half-past one 
in the morning, and Jenny insisted on sitting up in case her husband 
should come by that. She sent the servants to bed after having made 
one of them instruct her in the mysteries of the bolts, bars, and chains of 
the hall-door; and the fires having been once more replenished, she sat 
down in her low chair by the hearth to wear out the three hours which 
must elapse before her husband’s return. 

She drew closer and closer to the blazing fire ; she wrapped herself in a 
thick shawl—but in spite of all, she shivered violently. 

“T have caught Martin Carleon’s ague,” she said, “on the bank of 
that dismal river.” 

The words seemed to strike achill to her inmost heart, for they brought 
back the scene of her wedding-day, and Agnes Marlow’s horrible accusation. 

A portrait of the last owner of the farm hung in the shadow at the end 
of the room—a frank, genial face, with waving chesnut hair and bright 
blue eyes. The thought of the dead man haunted her in the dreary silence. 
She tried not to look at his picture ; she turned her back to the panel where 
it hung. What if his likeness should descend from the shadowy canvass, 
and, stealing noiselessly behind her, lay an impalpable hand upon her 
shoulder? She was not superstitious, but her monotonous life had weakened 
her nerves, and she felt as if she were alone with the dead. What if this 
pictured image should shape itself into a phantom, and approach her? 
What if on rushing to the door to escape it, she should find it locked, and 
discover that she was a prisoner with this ghastly companion? What if 
those painted lips were to be miraculously unsealed, and an unearthly voice 
were to tell her that the words uttered by Agnes Marlow were the solemn 
and the awful truth ? 

The cold perspiration broke out in great beads upon her fair forehead. 
**T shall go mad,” she said, “if I am long alone.” 

Once she rose from her seat, determined to call up one of the servants, 
but she had not the courage to traverse the dark hall and the back stairease 
leading to their rooms—scarcely courage to pass the picture hanging 
between the fire-place and the door. 

What, she thought, if she had indeed caught the ague or the fever that 
had killed her husband’s brother? What if she lay for weeks upon a weary 
bed, tended and watched by Dudley Carleon? Every syllable spoken by 
Agnes came back to her, and she seemed to see her husband, with a quiet 
step and a white, tremulous hand, jingling the thin glass of the medicine- 
bottles. The slow hands of the clock above the chimney-piece went 
silently round. She heard the distant chimes of Olney church, the 
quarters seeming entire hours to her feverish impatience. 

One—a quarter-past—half-past—three quarters: two—a quarter-past 
two. The last white ashes dropped through the lowest bars of the 
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grate. Three loud blows resounded upon the stout panel of the hall 
door. 

“Oh, thank Heaven, thank Heaven !” she said, springing from her seat ; 
“how stupid have I been, and how I can afford to laugh at myself, now 
that he has come.” ” 

Catching up a candle from the table, she flew into the hall, and began 
to unfasten the door, holding the candle still in one hand, and fumbling 
with the bolts, in her nervous but joyful agitation. 

“ Dudley,” she said, “ Dudley, I won’t be long; be patient, I won’t be 
long.” But the heavy blows were repeated upon the door, and a gruff 
voice, muffled and made indistinct by the thick oak, uttered some impatient 
words. 

A sudden terror seized her. ‘‘Can he have been drinking?” she 
thought, ‘‘ his voice sounds so thick and strange.” 

“ Dudley—now, now I have managed it.” 

She turned the key with a great effort, and, letting down the chain, 
opened the door to its utmost width. 

She felt for the first time in her life as if she really loved Dudley 
Carleon. She wanted to throw herself into his arms, to cling to him for 
protection and shelter. 

A man in a slouched felt hat, a dark smock-frock, leathern gaiters, and 
great hob-nailed boots, strode across the threshold. 

The lower part of his face was muffled in a coarse woollen handkerchief, 
but two sinister grey eyes looked out from under the shade of his hat. 

Jenny did not remember having seen this man before, but the shock 
she experienced in meeting a stranger instead of her husband, gave her an 
unwonted courage. She caught hold of a rope hanging near the doorway, a 
rope communicating with a great bell on the roof of the house, which was 
used to summon the men to their meals and to wake them in the morning. 
“Who are you?” she said, as the man flung down a knotted stick and a 
bundle in a red cotton handkerchief, and was about to pass her in the 
direction of the kitchens. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“Muster Carleon’s bailiff, and maybe with as good a right to come 
into this house as Muster Carleon himself,” said the man, insolently. 

“Oh, you are Purvis, the bailiff, are you? Has your master sent you 
home ?” 

“Yes, Iam Purvis; but my master ha’nt sent me home. And pray, 
my pretty curly-haired Miss, who may you be ?” 

“Your master’s wife,” said Jenny, haughtily. 

The man stared at her rudely, for two or three moments, before he 
spoke. 

“My master’s what ?” 

“His wife! Mrs. Carleon,” she said, looking him full in the face, 
terrified, but not daunted, by his insolence. 
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Ralph the Bailiff burst into a loud hoarse laugh. 

“Mr. Dudley Carleon’s wife. His right-down lawful wife! Oh, 
you're that, are you? Give me the light,” he said, snatching the silver 
candlestick from her hand ; “ let’s have a look at you, then, for you’re a bit 
of a curiosity.” 

Jenny’s hand had never left the rope, she pulled it violently, and the 
bell upon the roof clamoured and shook through the winter night. 

Half-a-dozen half-dressed men came tumbling down the back staircase 
before the bell had ceased ringing. 

“This man says he is my husband’s bailiff,” said Jenny, as they 
crowded round her; “ take him to his room and look after him. He has 
insulted me; but as he is evidently tipsy, I shall ask no explanation until 
Mr. Carleon’s return. Send Sarah to my room, James,” she added, to 
one of the farm-servants, whose face she knew ; “I will not sleep in the 
house alone while that man is under this roof.” 

‘Oh, indeed, my lass, do you think I’d murder you?” 

**T think you are a bad man,” said Jenny, looking back at the bailiff 
as she slowly ascended the broad staircase. 

“T wouldn’t stay here at all, if you’re so timid, Miss,” said Ralph, 
with a sneering laugh; “ there’s others besides me, perhaps, to be afraid of 
at the Grey Farm.” 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE DEAD OF THE NIGHT. 


DupLey Car.eon returned early the next day to find his wife 
confined to her room by a violent cold, and Ralph Purvis seated, smoking 
his pipe over the kitchen fire. 

The young man was evidently unprepared for his bailiff’s arrival. 
“What brought you down here ?” he asked, angrily. 

“« My business and yours,” muttered Ralph, without taking his pipe 
from his mouth. 

Dudley Carleon did not answer, but led the way into the dining-room, 
where he and Purvis were closeted together for nearly two hours. 

In the course of this long interview the servants heard their master’s 
voice raised several times as if in anger, but the bailiff’s not once. 

Mrs. Carleon came down stairs in the evening to her favourite seat by 
the fire-place in the oak parlour. She had told her husband of Ralph’s 
conduct on his arrival ; she had told him, indeed, that she could not live 
happily while the bailiff was at the farm. 

“« My dear Jenny, the man is, unfortunately, so useful to me that I 
cannot afford to get rid of him,” said Dudley ; “ but I shall sem him back 
to Buckinghamshire in a week at the latest; in the mean time he must 
apologise to you.” He rang the bell, and the bailiff came in, turning his 
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hat round in his two great hands; sleek, humble, and respectful ; utterly 
different from what he had been at half-past two o'clock that morning. 

He made a very elaborate and round-about apology, with a cringing 
politeness of manner, but with a sulky face and an ominous glitter in his 
deep-set grey eyes.: He seemed as if he had been tutored in what he was 
to say, or almost as if he had been repeating something learned from a 
book. But the ground of his excuse was, that he had been drinking, and 
was a little off his head, as he called it. 

Mrs. Carleon bowed gravely when he had finished. 

“Then you will look over it, Jenny?” asked her husband. 

“Oh, certainly,” she replied, coldly, turning away her head—for she 
hated to feel the glittering eyes of the bailiff fixed upon her face. 

“Tf Agnes had told me that man was a poisoner, I could almost have 
believed her,” she thought, as Ralph left the room. 

Jenny’s cold lasted for some days, and at her husband’s request the 
surgeon from Olney rode over one morning to see her. 

“A slight attack of influenza,” he said, ‘ nothing more ; Mrs. Carleon 
is a little debilitated ; I will send her some strengthening medicine .”’ 

“Tt is not ague, is it?” asked Jenny, anxiously. 

“ Ague! oh dear no, nothing of the kind.” 

“ Nor fever ?” 

“No, you are not in the least feverish.” 

“Why, Jenny, what are you thinking of ?” asked her husband. 

“T was thinking of your brother Martin’s death, and wondering 
whether any of my symptoms resembled his.”’ 

Dudley Carleon started half out of his chair, and looked earnestly at 
his wife’s face ; then sighing deeply, he said, as he reseated himself,— 

“ Heaven forbid, Jenny! One such death as poor Martin’s is enough 
in a family.” 

Mrs. Carleon was seated opposite to one of the windows; and looking 
up at this moment, she saw the dark face of the bailiff between herself and 
the winter sky. 

He was standing on a short ladder, busy, snipping the branches of a 
creeping plant that grew over the house; and she saw that he had opened 
the window a couple of inches at the top, in order to extricate a branch 
that had been shut in. 

“T wish you would send that man back to your othe farm, Dudley,” 
she said; “he is always hanging about the house.” 

The sesdicines did not come till rather late in the evening. In spite of 
herself, Jenny could not forget what Agnes Marlow had said, and she 
wondered whether her husband would offer to administer them to her. 

He was seated at his desk, writing, when the maid-servant brought in 
the bottles ; and he did not even look up as Jenny took them from their 
paper coy erings. 

“Tam going to take my medicine, Dudley,” she said. 
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“That’s right, Jenny,” he answered, without raising his head. 

She felt an intense relief at finding him so indifferent ; she had never 
* allowed to herself that she could possibly be brought to suspect him; 
but a load seemed lifted from her mind by this most simple circumstanee. 

The next day, and the next, she continued to take her medicines with. 
out the slightest notice from her husband. He was kind and attentive, 
asked often after her health, but said nothing about the medical treatment ; 
he evidently attached very little importance to this slight attack. 

On the third day the surgeon called again at the Grey Farm. He 
found Jenny in her old place by the fire, Dudley reading the newspaper 
opposite to her, and Ralph Purvis mending the lock of the door. 

The bailiff was very handy as a smith, carpenter, or painter, and 
there always seemed something for him to do about the house now. 

This time the surgeon looked grave, as he felt his patient’s pulse. 

* You have not been taking my medicines, Mrs. Carleon,”’ he said. 


9» 


“Yes, indeed, I have taken them very regularly ; have I not, Dudley? 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, I haven’t watched you closely enough to 
be able to vouch for your integrity, Jenny,” said her husband. 

“Then there is more debility than I thought, Mrs. Carleon. We 
must try and set you up again, however.” 

Jenny's eyes wandered involuntarily to the portrait of Martin Carleon. 


“Is there any fever ?” she asked, looking up anxiously at the surgeon’s 
face, as he stood before her, with his fingers on her wrist. 

** Why—yes, I think there is a little,” he said, with some hesitation. 

Her face grew suddenly white ; she rose from her chair, and seemed .as 
if she was going to run out of the room. Ralph the bailiff, on his knees 
at the threshold of the half-open door, rattled away at the lock he was 
mending. Kneeling where he did, he seemed to present an impassable 
barrier between the mistress of the Grey Farm and the world without. 

Dudley Carleon dropped the newspaper, as he started to his feet. 

“Jenny! Jenny! what is the matter with you?” 

“T want to get out of the house,” she said, looking about her wildly; 
“T want to run away. I know that if I stay here I shall die as he did!” 

She pointed to Martin’s picture on the wall before her. 

“ Jenny Carleon !” 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me, Dudley!” she said, throwing herself 
into her husband’s arms, and sobbing hysterically : “I do not doubt you 
—TI esteem, respect, and love you. I know how foolish I am, and hate 
myself for my folly ; but I am frightened !—I am frightened !” 
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Tue Diamond is not merely interesting on account of those qualities 
which render it the most costly of jewels—it has been the means of teach- 
ing us, that, out of the same substance, the Creator can make things differ- 
ing widely one from the other. 

The Diamond is a beautifully-transparent body, possessing a very 
elegant geometric figure ; it has the power of breaking up a beam of light, 
and sending forth a sheaf of rainbow rays, and no ordinary fire will effect 
its combustion. 

Graphite, Piumbago, or Black-Lead, is an opaque substance, having, 
occasionally, a crystalline structure. It is used in the manufacture of 
drawing-pencils, and in the construction of crucibles which are intended to 
resist the most intense heat of our furnaces. 

Charcoal is a well-known body, black in colour and irregular in form, 
which burns with great facility. 

Dissimilar as those three natural products are, in external appearance, 
and in physical properties,—in chemical constitution they are the same. 

The diamonds from Golconda, in the East Indies, or from Mandarga, 
in the Brazils, which shine in the Monarch’s crown or glisten on the neck 
of Beauty, are closely related to the black British Diamonds of Gloucester- 
shire or Monmouthshire. 

The diamond is pure carbon, and plumbago and coal are carbon, with 
some slight accidental impurities ; the best anthracite coal of South Wales 
containing less than five per cent. of these adventitious matters. 

The prophet-philosopher, Newton, said, ere yet the diamond had been 
assayed by the chemist, “That it must be a combustible body, because it 
refracted light so powerfully.” Eventually, this statement was confirmed. 
By the advance of science, man learnt to produce heat of sufficient inten- 
sity to burn the diamond; and the product of its combustion was found to 
be, like that of charcoal, Carbonic Acid, and nothing else. 

By carefully coking coal we produce a substance so hard that it has 
been used in the place of the diamond for cutting glass; and by placing 
this gem in the centre of the Voltaic are of light, it is presently converted 
into a lump of coke. The manufacture of coke from diamonds is a very 
easy, though by no means an economical process; but we have not yet 
sueceeded in actually converting coke into diamond, although we have 
advanced a little way on thé road to this desideratum. 

The Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Lighi, has a value represented by a 
few thousand pounds sterling; and our annual importation of diamonds 
does not exceed £100,000. But in our mountains of darkness we have a 
hoard of black diamonds, from which we draw annually the vast sum of 
eighteen millions of pounds sterling. 

The gems in the circlet of the British crown are rare and costly; but it 
is the gems which exist beneath the British soil that gives to our Queen 
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the title of the “‘Sovereign of the Seas,” and which secures to us that 
sovereignty. 

Though the diamonds of India and Brazil were to be found no more, 
England would remain the first amongst the nations of the earth; but 
were our British diamonds to be exhausted, our commerce and our manu- 
factures would perish, and Great Britain would sink in the scale of king- 
doms. Of these all-important treasures, the British Diamonds, it is our 
purpose to write; believing that the story of “ a sea-coal fire” cannot fail 
to be interesting to every one who reads the St. James’s MaGazinz by 
the genial warmth it produces—who partakes of the food cooked by its 
agency—who enjoys the luxuries brought to us from far-distant climes 
by its power, or who wears the fabric woven by its means. 

Our coals occur at various depths beneath the surface of the earth; 
the deepest workings for coal in this country, at the present time, 
being a little above 2,500 feet. We know that the coal-beds extend much 
deeper than this, reaching, in the South Wales coalfield, in all probability, to 
nearly 10,000 feet. Notwithstanding the enormous depth at which the lowest 
known beds of coal exist, the geologist is in a position to prove to us that 
these beds were once on the very surface of the Earth, shone on by the 
brightest of suns, and bathed in the winds of heaven. In numerous places, 
however, the coal is discovered at much less depths; and often it appears 
“‘ cropping out,” as it is called, at the edges of the coal-basins, or on the 
sides of the upheaved hills. This must be explained. A coal-basin may 
be represented by a lake, which has gradually been filled in with detrital 
matter. It will be at once perceived that a section made through the 
strata so produced would present some such appearance as that shown 
in the accompanying figure, which is a section across the Forest of Dean, 
on the scale of about three miles to the inch. 


A Ais the Old Red Sandstone; BB the Mountain Limestone; C C the 
Millstone Grit ; D the Coal Measures ; the black bands representing various 
beds of coal, the strata between these being either sandstone or a clay-like 
shale. It is not always, however, that the cgal exists in this basin-like 
form. At its first deposit, the coal-bed may have been spread out in 4 
nearly horizontal plane,—or it inay have been formed at a considerable 
angle,—or its present position may be due to violent disturbances which 
have taken place since the coal was formed. In any case, however, the’ 
coal-bed will approach towards, frequently appearing at, the surface. 

To those who have not studied the great phenomena which are involved 
in geological changes, it is not easy to impart a correct idea of the vast 
movements which have taken place in the masses forming, what we call, 
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the crust of the Earth. A few words are, therefore, necessary in explana- 
tion of these mutations. 

It must not be forgotten that the position of the Earth in space is de- 
termined by its weight. The mass of this planet is exactly balanced 
against its motion. The gravitating force of that immense globe, the Sun, is 
continually pulling the Earth towards it ; the force being regulated by the 
relative masses of each orb. Swung off into space by the Creator’s fiat, 
this star has a tendency, in virtue of its motion, to fly from the Sun; but, 
by gravitation, this is restrained. Thus, this space-pervading force acting 
in one direction, and motion acting in another, the Earth is compelled, 
between them, to move in a fixed orbit. 

“ He hath weighed the Earth in a balance,” truly ; and, if but a pound 
weight of matter could, by possibility, be removed, the position of our globe 
in space would be changed. From the beginning, then, the mass of the 
Earth has remained the same; but the matter constituting this mass has 
been constantly undergoing alterations in its chemical constitution, and 
in its physical characters. 

The lower of the rocky masses—exposed then, as now, to the disin- 
tegrating influences of the atmosphere and waters, of sunshine and frosts— 
were worn down, and from this d¢éris, other rocks were slowly formed, 
Geological science, looking into the arcana of time, has taught us that 
rock upon rock, stratum upon stratum, has been thus produced—each 
from the ruin of some older member of the stony Earth-crust. To under- 
stand the position of our coal, it is necessary that we should very briefly 
describe the relative positions of these great rock masses. 

A class of rocks commonly known as Jyneous—upon the hypothesis 
that they have all been produced by the action of fire—forms the founda- 
tion on which all the others rest, as bricks piled one on another in a 
building. In these rocks there are no evidences which lead to the in- 
ference that any organized forms existed when they formed the Earth’s 
surface. This fact is certainly in favour of the hypothesis of the existence 
of a temperature higher than that which would admit of life, 

Resting on those igneous rocks, we have others which are unmistakably 
sedimentary. Every indication proves them to have been formed by the 
gradual subsidence of matter suspended in water. A very extensive group 
has been classed as Paleozoic (meaning ancient life). This group includes 
the Cambrian rocks of Wicklow, Shropshire, and North Wales, the Silurian 
formations—taking their name from the prevalence of these rocks over all 
that district formerly inhabited by the Silures—then the Old Red Sand- 
stone, or Devonian series ; and reposing on these the Carboniferous Strata 
which include our coal measures. Above these are the secondary or 
Mesozoic (middle life) series, which embrace the New Red Sandstones 
of Cheshire and elsewhere ; the Oolitic rocks of Bath and Portland; the 
vast Chalk formations, and several others. Then we arrive at the 
Tertiary or Cainozoic (recent life) strata, in which are comprehended the 
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sands of Woolwich, the clays of London and Paris, and similar formations, 
up to the Alluvial deposits in which we discover the remains of stil] 
existing plants and animals. 

It must not be supposed that there is any artificial arrangement in 
this. One after the other—one on the other—these deposits have taken 
place ; and during the vast periods which were required to effect the sub- 
sidence of sand or mud, many thousand feet in thickness, earthquake strug. 
glings and volcanic fires have shaken, rended, and in some cases overturned, 
the Earth’s crust, giving rise to mountain and valley, lifting to the tops of 
the hills beds of shells which were deposited in the depths of the ancient 
seas. Wonderful and soul-engrosing as those mutations are, we must not 
allow them to lead us from our subject, Coat. It was, however, necessary 
that the true position of coal amidst the rocks should be stated clearly, to 
enable our youngest reader to follow us in describing the probable process of 
coal formation. Let us remember that coal, as a rule, is found adove the Old 
Red Sandstone rocks, and Jelow those which possess, in many respects, a 
similar mineralogical character, and which are known as the New Red 
Sandstone. With the few exceptions to this rule, all of which are very 
readily explainable, it is not possible to deal in a popular article. 

The Old Red Sandstone is characterized by the remains of strange fishes, 
There are, especially, the genus Cephalaspis, or “buckler-headed,”’—so named 
from the extraordinary shield which covers the head: the <Asterolepis, 
or “ star-scaled,”’ half fish, half reptile—the story of which is well told in 
Hugh Miller’s Footprints of the Creator :—the Pterichthys, or “ winged 
fish:”’ and a gigantic crustacean, Pterygotus, a lobster,like creature 
upwards of four feet inlength. Besides the fish remains which have been 
discovered, this old rock preserves numerous Mollusca, and a long series 
of Zoophytes,—sponges and corals,—uniting, as they strangely do, the vege- 
table and the animal kingdoms. We have evidence which conclusively shows 
that the rocks, grouped under this general term, were formed in the bed of 
an ancient sea. 

In the South of England, and in Wales, we find the Mountain Limestone 
resting on the Old Red Sandstone, and below the Coal, destitute of land 
plants, laden with marine creatures, and in a great measure actually 
formed of corals and crinoids, or “‘lily-like” animals. In the North of 
England, and in Scotland, these limestone rocks alternate with the Coal 
Measures, but they still maintain a marine character. More recent yet 
than the Mountain Limestone—though by no means so important or 80 
extensively developed—we find a rock composed of sand, of pebbles, and 
angular fragments, cemented together, known as the “Millstone Grit,” 
being, from its hardness, frequently used in the manufacture of millstones. 
This rock is another evidence—from its physical character and its chemical 
constitution—of a mechanical watery origin. We next arrive at the Car- 
boniferous series of rocks, or those which contain the Coal Measures proper. 
These, in many cases, are buried, with ten thousand feet of sand and mud 
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above them, forming the New Red Sandstone rocks, and an extensive 
series of more recent formations which we need not particularize here, 

Such being the geological position of our Coal, we have next to consider 
its mode of formation ; but before we can enter on the question of the origin 
of coal, it is necessary to state how we determine it to be of vegetable 
origin. 
It has been said, by some microscopic observers, that a true ligneous 
structure can be detected in coal; this is, however, denied by our most 
eminent botanists. Plants, in great abundance, are found preserved in 
the Coal Measures; but these are not in the state of coal. However, the 
chemical constitution of coal clearly indicates it to have originated from 
plants. The vegetable world consists, essentially, of carbon, combined 
with the two gaseous bodies which form water—hydrogen and oxygen ; and 
coal is formed of the same elements, differing only in the proportions in 
which they are combined. The progress of the change, from a living tree 
growing in the sunshine, to a dead lump of coal lying deep in the Karth, 
is indicated to us, if not exactly determined. 

Every one must have observed decaying wood. Whether the decay 
goes on by the process of dry or wet rot, it is still a case of: slow combus- 
tio. The carbon is attacked by the oxygen—that, in every way won- 
derful gas, which is at once the supporter of life and light, and the de- 
stroyer of all things. By this combination a gaseous acid—carbonic acid 
—is formed and expelled, leaving, relatively, an increased quantity of 
carbon behind. Thus we have dark and dusty rotten wood in the works 
of Art, and we have drown eoal or lignite, in which the woody structure 
is preserved, in the produets of Nature. Chemistry shows us the kind of 
change which takes place; and although it does not explain to us the con- 
ditions under which the change occurs, it gives us an intelligible result :— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Woop contains 49°0 - - 6@@ - - 45°0. 
LieniIte ,, 60°0 - - 59 - - 341. 
Coal = 800 - - 683 - = 14°F. 


With this chemical evidence in support of the hypothesis that eoal is 
altered vegetable matter, let us proceed to the examination of the phy- 
sical conditions under which it was formed. , 

Geological research indicates a period in the history of our own land 
when the sea washed around an extensive group of low islands, formed 
of the older granitic and slaty rocks, from the waste of which the Old Red 
Sandstone rocks were forming. In the course of ages these, almost land- 
locked seas, became shallower, and the deposited matter rose around the 
Margitis, towards the surface of the waters. Myriads of strange and 
beautiful fish sported in the waves, which glowed with the reflection of a 
sun, tropical in the intensity of its light and heat. On the slopes of the 

the coral animals were working in those early days, as they are now 
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labouring in the Pacific Ocean, forming their calcareous cells, so beauti- 
fully preserved in the limestones of Derbyshire and Devonshire, 

Thus, by the wearing down of the land, and by the active agencies at 
work in the waters, vast tracts of low, swampy lands were formed. 

These vast morasses, and the shallow waters of widely-spread lagoons, 
became the abodes of a wild, a strange, vegetation. Tree ferns rose high 
into the air, and spread their fronds so thickly, that deep shadow reigned 
for ever in the groves. Hosts of smaller ferns, almost infinite in variety, luxu- 
riated in those shades—succulent plants, like the Sigillaria and club mosses, 
abounded ; and other mosses and fungi covered the damp ground. Vege- 
table life was abundant—to a degree which we can scarcely realize, 
Amongst these teeming organisms, one of the most remarkable is the 
plants known as Sigillaria, ‘They are generally,” says Dr. Hooker, “ but 
a few feet high, though sometimes two yards broad at their expanded 
bases ; they are truncated at the top. * * * So common are they, 
that I have, in many South Wales and other collieries, counted five or six 
in the space of a few fathoms, always suggesting the idea of the erect 
stumps of trees in a forest.” Stigmaria—long, serpent-like roots, shooting 
off from a centre into the-inud in which they grew—were once thought. to 
be a peculiar, a distinct, form of vegetable growth. They are now ascer- 
tained to be the roots of the Sigillaria. The accompanying figure will 
convey some idea of this remarkable plant. 


These plants appear to have been of a very lax fibre. They grew, in 
all probability, to an enormous size with great rapidity, and as speedily 
decayed—forming and adding to the mass of umus which fed the mighty 
grasses, ferns, and mosses, clustered and matted around the larger trees. 

A contemplative student of geological phenomena has created anew 
for us—in the drawing we copy—the general aspect of the Flora which 
spread over those islands when our coals were in process of formation. 

Vast swampy plains like those were thickly spread with the Sigillaria, 
sending their vast roots far over the mud, to absorb speedily the water 
required for their rapid growth. Graceful Lepidodendrons grew in abund- 
ance,—these were gigantic arborescent club mosses, bearing, at the ends 
of their graceful leaves, their cone-like fruit. 

There, again, were vast spaces covered with huge “ horsetails ”—the 
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Esquisetum ; and on the soft, marshy silt of the river’s edge and the estuary, 
grew forests of reeds—Calamites, Ferns and mosses combined with these, 
and formed a mat of vegetation which rapidly filled the shallow waters. 
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Floating in the deeper parts, were found the Asterophylites. ‘There were 
numerous varieties of this plant, all of them remarkable for their graceful 
forms, and apparently all growing in waters sufficiently deep to float their 


branches and leaves. One curious form of the Asterophylites plant is repre- 
sented in the annexed figure, as it is preserved, a record of the past, in the 
shale in which it was imbedded. 
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Under the influence of strong solar excitation, the vital powers of vege. 
table nature were stimulated to the highest. This was also quickened by 
a high terrestrial temperature. We have evidences proving to us “that, 
in the ancient world,” to quote the words of Humboldt, “ exhalations of 
heat, issuing forth through the many openings of the deeply-fissured crust 
of the globe, may have favoured, perhaps for centuries, the growth of palms 
and tree ferns, and the existence of animals requiring a high temperature, 
over entire countries where now a very different climate prevails.” There 
is little doubt that such were the conditions when a teeming vegetable 
world drew its carbon from the atmosphere, in which it existed in the 
form of carbonic acid. That, under those conditions—life being at its 
maximum of power—these plants decomposed this carbonic acid; and, 
giving back the oxygen to the air, built up with rapidity their woody 
structures with the carbon thus obtained. These plants died, and decom- 
posed—through the same agencies—as rapidly as they grew, forming dense 
beds of black matter, which were slowly resolved into the state of coal. 
Contemplate for a moment the length of time required to form a bed of 
coal, such as that which exists in South Staffordshire, having a mean thick- 
ness of thirty feet. This is unusual; but even to form a coal-bed of but 
one yard in thickness must have required a long lapse of ages ! 

It has been somewhat too hastily said, that coal is formed directly from 
wood, and that much of it is found to retain its woody structure. There 
is, as before stated, great doubt on this point. That wood may be eventually 
converted into coal is admitted—but in changing, it entirely loses the form 
of wood—retains no evidence of fibre. It may, under the influences of heat 
and moisture, be converted into a bituminous mass, which is: eventually 
consolidated into coal; but we cannot discover any evidence of wood 
being transmuted directly to coal. The remains of woody trees found fossil 
in the Coal Measure strata may be silicified—may become limestone, may 
be iron ore—certain it is, they are never coal. The probability is, that the 
coal mass itself was produced from caetus-like plants, from club mosses, 
or peat mosses, or from aquatic plants, either marine or fresh-water. 

The vegetable mass, whatever may have been its origin, from which our 
beds of fossil fuel is derived, may have been formed from plants which 
grew on the spot where we now find it ; and the wnder-clay, as it is called, 
is supposed to be the soil in which the plants grew; or it may have been 
removed by the waters in a plastic state, floated out into the deltas 
or seas, and eventually, in obedience to the law of gravity, have sunk to 
the bed of the then existing waters. 

Knowing that many of these coal-beds are now several thousand feet 
below the surface, we have either to suppose—if we adopt the first hypo- 
thesis—a gradual subsidence of the Earth to the depth at which the coal is 
now found ; or, if we prefer the second, to imagine the filling up of the 
seas, after the coal has been deposited, by enormous beds of sandstone oF 
of shale. Sir Henry dela Beche describes a section near Swansea having 8 
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total thickness of 3,246 feet; in this there are ten principal masses of 
sandstone, one of these 500 feet thick. They are separated by masses 
of shale, varying in thickness from ten to fifty feet. The imtercalated 
coal-beds, sixteen in number, are generally from one to five feet thick—one 
of them, which has two or three layers of clay interposed, attaining nine 
feet.—( Memoirs of Geological Survey.) 

Taking this instance only, we learn that there have been sixteen 
different formations of coal; that these have—each one of them—been 
covered up with hundreds of feet of sandstone and shale. The sub- 
sidence of the Earth’s crust is surrounded with difficulties of no common 
order—the filling up of an ancient sea to the depth of more than 3,000 
feet, requires conditions which we can scarcely conceive to have existed— 
and in either case we appear to require ages of repose, during which a 
beautiful Flora drank in the sunshine—then cataclysmal action destroying 
all—followed by ages during which sand was deposited, bearing down with 
it but little evidence of there being any vegetable life. 

Science has advanced far into the secrets of the Earth’s changes; but 
let us not deceive ourselves by supposing we have as yet heard the voice of 
Nature proclaiming the true phenomena of our coal formations. 

In the mysteries of creation we cannot fail to perceive many instances 
of a most especial provision by Providence. Coal was formed, doubtless, 
with a design, and placed deep in the Earth with a purpose. To it 
England owes her greatness; and as a Christian people, we cannot but 
regard the formation of coal as the special cause designed by the God of 
Nature to promote the great effect of spreading over the world those 
Divine principles which lead to “‘ Peace on Earth.” 

A few words only on the process of mining for coal. 

Down through the rocks the coal-miner sinks his perpendicular shaft, 
until he reaches the bed of coal which he desires to obtain. Some of our 
deepest mines are in Lancashire and Cheshire: at Duckenfield coal is 
worked at 2,504 feet below the surface; at*Pendleton, at 2,135 feet; and 
near Wigan the Cannel coal is worked as deep as 1,773 feet. In Durham 
many coal-seams are worked at as great a depth, and the workings of 
collieries near Shields, and of others near Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
extend far under the bed of the ocean. 

Working at these great depths, the coal-miner is exposed to many 
perils, He is employed in removing a widely-extended stratum of coal, 
above which are numerous strata placed one upon another. Suppose a 
pile of books, and then the attempt to remove one of the lowest of the pile 
Without disturbing the books above, and you have the condition forced on 
the coal-miner. He proceeds to execute his task in the following manner: 
One, or sometimes two shafts, are sunk through the rocks, until the bed of 
coal is reached ; then, extending his workings no longer in a vertical direction, 
he toils away after the coal in a horizontal plane, or in a plane nearly approach- 
ing the horizontal. If there are two shafts, as represented in our drawing, 
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the collier is very careful to connect them by passages, so that the air may 
be made to flow down one shaft and up the other. By this means the 
miner hopes to remove all impure air, and to secure himself against the sad 
consequences of insufficient ventilation. In ‘ hewing” the coal, a level, or 
passage, is formed; this is worked round a mass of coal which is left 
standing to support the “roof,” or the ground above. These supporting 
masses are called “ pillars,” andthe passages “stalls.” Stalls are worked 


COAL WORKINGS, 


out and pillars left, as shown by the black squares in the woodcut, until the 
workings have been extended over the area within which the proprietor has 
a right to explore. Thus we have a series of square blocks left to support 
the superincumbent strata—and miles of passages are formed. Through 
all these, air must be made to circulate in sufficient quantity to remove any 
deleterious gases. In large collieries this is effected by placing a furnace 
at the bottom of one of the shafts, called the “ up-cast shaft,” which is 
thus converted into a huge chimney. The air, being rapidly rarefied by 
the heat of the furnace, rushes-up the shaft, and creates a current through 
every part of the mine. There are some other modes of working coal 
employed, but, in all, the object is the same. We therefore confine our 
attention to the above mode, which is practised in the great collieries of 
Durham and Northumberland. 

The coal-owner has extended, we will suppose, his workings over his entire 
area, but he has left far more coal behind than he has removed. His workmen 
have now to “ draw the pillars.” They commence at the extremity of the 
workings, as at G, and, having put in props of wood sufficient to prevent 
the roof from falling, they work away one “pillar” after another. As they 
remove more of the “pillars,” the weight above becomes too great for the 
wood to support, and the mass falls a ruin. ‘These waste places are called 
“ goafs,” and as more of the coal is removed these are, of course, regularly 
extending in size—and thus is obtained as much of coal as can be secured 
consistent with safety. Notwithstanding all our care, we cannot but be 
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startled at the statement that every year not less than 900 men meet their 
deaths by accidents in our coal-mines. In 1859 ninety-five men were killed 
by explosions ; 399 by falls of the roofs; 191 by accidents in ascending or 
descending in the shafts ; and 220 from miscellaneous causes. 

We have lately been shocked by the destruction, “at one fell swoop,” 
of 142 industrious men in the Risca Colliery, who had but a few minutes 
previously left their homes in health and happiness ;—189 lives were lost 
two years since at Lundhill Colliery, near Barnsley ;—and at Cymmer a 
previous explosion destroyed 114 of those hard-working bread-getters. 
These sad casualties attract the attention of all, and we forget that four 
times the number of men perish each year from other causes than 
explosions, and that those causes are nearly all to be avoided with a 
due amount of care. 

The explosions in coal-mines require a few words in explanation. 
Briefly, imperfectly, the character of the transmutation of a living 
plant into coal has been given. Beyond the oxidation, and the con- 
sequent escape of carbonic acid at a certain stage of the process, new 
combinations of the carbon and hydrogen are produced. A gas, in many 
respects like the gas which we employ for illuminating our towns and 
dwellings, is formed. This accumulates under the enormous pressure of 
the many hundreds of feet of superincumbent sand and clay. When the 
coal is worked this pressure is removed, and the carburetted hydrogen, 
previously held in the coal, escapes: sometimes slowly and quietly, 
sometimes it is heard whistling as it oozes out, and sometimes a 
“blower” rushes forth in violence. This gas, “the Fire Damp,’ when 
mixed with a certain quantity of atmospheric air, becomes explosive ; hence 
every care is, or should be, taken to sweep the colliery of any “ fire-damp” 
as rapidly as it isformed. Where the furnace arrangements are good, and 
the current is made to flow in a proper channel, this is completely effected. 
The “ blowers” are often difficult to overcome, and the “‘ goafs ”’ become 
great reservoirs of danger, unless cautiously dealt with. In those waste 
places the fire-damp accumulates, and it is kept there so long as the air- 
pressure remains the same; but some sad day, the atmospheric pressure 
is slightly reduced, the explosive mixture flows out into the workings, 
reaches a burning candle, or an imperfect lamp, and is fired—spreading 
death around. 

Davy and Stephenson—both remarkable men—invented lamps which 
bear their names, hoping by them to prevent this sad loss of life. Their 
lamps are founded on the fact, that, although gas will pass freely through 
small orifices, such as exist in wire-gauze; that flame, or the gas in com- 
bustion, will not pass through those small interstices. The flame of the 
lamp is thus secured, and if fire-damp passes into the flame it is burnt within 
the case, and it cannot communicate with the gas which may be on the 
outside. 

Notwithstanding the general use of these and other safety-lamps, 
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explosions in our coal-mines are continually occurring. The safety-lamp 
is beyond all question what it professes to be, and in the midst of an 
explosive gaseous mixture a man is sqfe with it. But these lamps may 
be injured ; they are frequently found to be in an imperfect state—colliers 
will remove the wire to get more light—and men will, against all regula- 
tions, smoke their pipes: hence the calamitous accidents which occur, 
Every colliery-inspector, every colliery-viewer—indeed, all who are 
familiar with the coal-mine—will declare that, with ample ventilation, 
and with well-regulated safety-lamps, collieries may be worked with a 
very high degree of safety. Knowing this, surely it is the duty of all 
to enforce a system of strict regulations, by which we may secure the 
advantages of our coal at a less cost of human life. At all events, there 
are 900 lives lost every year—more than two men are killed every day— 
by causes which are, beyond all question, to a certain extent under our 
control. If we rest idle or indifferent with this tale of suffering before us 
we cannot but feel that we are chargeable with neglect as a Christian people. 

From our coalfields we raise 70,000,000 of tons of coal a-year. ‘This 
is more than double the quantity that is produced by all the other coal- 
fields of the world. Our coal, valued at the coal-pits’ mouth, adds 
annually to the wealth of the Nation nearly £18,000,000 sterling ; and the 
best computations lead us to believe that we have a Bank on which we 
may draw without exhaustion for nearly 700 years. 

If we return to the contemplation of the plants in the forests of that period 
distinguished by our geologists as the Carboniferous Era, we cannot fail to 
pause, as the years, required for growing trees and herbs to produce this enor- 
mous mass of coal, swell before us. The coal-forests are no poetic concep- 
tion ; they are no romanticdream. Nature has handed us down the plants 
which grew upon the lands,—the animals which luxuriated in the swamps,— 
the fishes which swarmed in the seas,—the insects which fluttered in the 
air, in ancient days. They all tell us, as incontrovertible facts, that the same 
physical powers were in operation then as now, and the same chemical 
agencies at work. The sun shone, the clouds formed upon the face of 
heaven, the rains flooded the earth, and tempests beat the waters. The 
forces of Nature are ever the same. Moving in vast cycles, according to 
fixed laws, they produce the recurrence of similar phenomena, and effect 
those vast mutations which man, who is but of to-day, can trace im- 
scribed on the tablets of the mountains, by the same Hand which wrote the 
warning words on the palace-wall of the despot king. Let us hope 
that we may not be found wanting, when we are weighed in the balance. 


Rosert Hunt. 
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THE DOVE—A PARAPHRASE, 


ONCE upon a summer even, ere the stars awoke in heaven, 

As I sat alone, and turned the mighty Scriptures o’er and o’er— 

Whilst I felt my spirit jaded, with perplexities invaded, 

Softly seemed to come a knocking, like a hand upon my door. 

“Tis some houseless, hungry beggar,” thought I, “ knocking at my dodr— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


It was years ago—my chamber gleamed with sunset, as with amber, 
And the clematis’ soft clamber crept in shadows o’er the floor. 
On the page expired the splendour of the day, which seemed to render 
Back to earth his beams in tender smiles his parting hour before—; 
Back his beams in benedictions his appointed hour before— 

Like a memory evermore. 


And the sense of Nature’s blooming, through the cares my soul consuming, 
Lulled me—dulled me to a dim entrancement never felt before ; 
So that now, half self-accusing, I arose and muttered, musing, 
“°Twere a privilege abusing not to ope my cottage door— 
"Twere God’s clemency misusing not to walk across the floor 
To the beggar at my door.” 


Then I thought I’d first address him ; churlish silence might distress him— 

“Man,” said I, “or woman—scant, I fear, you'll find my stock and store ; 

Of the goods this world possesses poor’s the share my lot that blesses ; 

But the passport of distress is but the mightier therefore— 

Enter, then, and tell thy trouble :” here I opened wide the door— 
Cloudless sunset—nothing more. 


At the pageant lost in wonder of that sunset, that asunder 
Rent the day from night, as thunder rends the silence with its roar, 
There I stood, enchained, enchanted, while my bosom swelled and panted, 
As when sudden sight is granted of the unimagined shore— 
When the exile on the ocean that he deemed without a shore 
Beholds his home once more! 


Back beneath my roof retiring, of my soul its calm requiring, 
There! again that sound of knocking, nothing bolder than before. 
Cried I, “‘ That’s the sash to raise meant! It is surely at my casement ! 
Though I shiver with amazement, still the matter I’ll explore— 
God will give His servant confidence the mystery to explore ;— 
Tis delusion—nothing more.” 
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Herz I opened wide the window—when, as shadowy hopes within do, 
Floated in a saintly Dove from the celestial silent shore. 
There was calmness as it entered ; there was majesty concentred 
In the sweep with which it swept aloft, and settled on my door— 
On a Poet’s mighty marble, just above my chamber door— 
Sat aloft, and nothing more. 


Then this holy bird subduing all my senses, by the suing 

Of the silent spell wherewith it won my troubled spirit o’er, 

“Tf from heaven thy wing hath wended,” said I, ‘‘bird with angel blended, 

Visiting the unbefriended, God-forsaken heretofore,— ; 

Say, hast thou a name in Aidenn? May a wretch that name adore ?” 
Said the Dove—* For evermore !” 


There was trembling in the breaking of that silence by the speaking 
Of the mystical and mythic word such pregnancy that bore ; 
For no being flesh allied to, but would quail were he replied to 
By the creature he had cried to as a Dove above his door— 
As a bird upon the Bard of stone above his chamber door, 
In a human “ Evermore !” 


But the Dove, in calm uplifted on that marble of the gifted, 

Murmured aery iterations, like an oracle of yore. 

Further spell was then unspoken ; unaccorded further token, 

Till by me the silence broken, “‘ Shape above my chamber door, 

Wilt thou, mighty one, abide with me, and salve my bosom’s sore?” 
Then the Dove said, ‘ Evermore !” 


Smit with joy, and yet with terror, at this ghostly comfort-bearer, 
“Still,” methought, ‘there may be error in my rendering of his lore ; 
He hath seized, mayhap, his story from some denizen of glory 
Hymning praises on the shore he late hath reached from sorrow’s shore— 
And the syllables which, caught amid his plumage, down he bore, 

Now but scatters evermore.” 


But the Dove wit! his endurance soothing me into reassurance, 

Straight I sate again, and set myself the Book of God before ; 

Then, the migity pages turning, by degrees I felt a yearning 

As of Prodigal returning towards the old forsaken door— 

A deep burning, like the yearning of the soul that seeks to soar 
Upwards, homewards, evermore. 


And though now the shades had risen from their dim diurnal prison, 
And shook their sable flag abroad, I had not to give o’er. 
There was light within the chamber, though the day had died in amber ; 
For the sacred sevenfold Candlestick was kindled o’er my door— 
God’s Candlestick was all alight, and blazing o’er my door, 

On His Scriptures evermore. 
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Long upon the Book I pondered ; nor for hours my glances wandered 
To the Dove, whose eyes were as the fire illumining its lore. 
Labour lent its hand to Pleasure, as I drained exhaustless measure 
Of the fountain’s sacred treasure, from its sources flowing o’er— 
Of those living limpid waters, from the fountains flowing o’er 
Of inspiration evermore. 


Silent, rapt, with soul abstracted, through the midnight hours protracted, 

Borne aloft upon the pinions of the Dove, I seemed to soar 

Over doubts and disaffections, with all ancient predilections 

Cast behind me, like reflections long-abandoned follies bore— 

Like earth’s phantom-haunted shadows, when the morning breaks before 
Of the final Evermore. 


“Spirit !” said I, “ Bird of glory !—Spirit still, though never story 
Bore thy wandering, wild, and winged words to humbler ears before— 
Oh! of thy Divine compassion, in some unimagined fashion 
Let a helpless, hopeless mourner hear of happiness in store— 
Let a miserable mourner hear of hope and joy before !” 

Said the Dove—* For Evermore !” 


“Spirit !” said I, ‘‘ Bird of glory !—Spirit still, whose wondrous story, 
Writ in blood of saints and martyrs, consecrates the days of yore ; 
Tell the worshipper who claims thee for the Paraclete, and names thee 
After Him whose fire inflames thee—does the grave the Lost restore ? 
Do the marvels of the Merciful the Lost on earth restore?” 

Said the Dove—‘ For Evermore !” 


“ Rest for ever, Bird of Heaven! on his bust to whom ’twas given 
To reflect the revelations from beyond the amber door : 
Spread no more a parting pinion from thy late-acquired dominion !— 
Unto Sin’s remorseful minion his lost confidence restore !— 
As he nears the fatal ocean, let lim hear across the shore 

The celestial ‘ Evermore !’ ” 


And the Spirit, never winging, still is singing, still is singing, 

O’er the white Miltonian marble, throned above my chamber door ; 

And his ample plumes, extending over Past and Future, blending, 

Spread, a shield of Faith, defending him that kneels upon the floor ;— 

And that-shield betwixt despair and the bereaved one on the floor 
Shall be lifted—evermore ! 
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POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


Durine the past twenty years, two gigantic movements have simulta- 
neously occupied the attention, and employed the hands and minds, of the 
“men of letters” in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Each of these works is in 
itself enough to form a landmark in the history of the present century, 
but, taken both together, they will become an enduring monument to all 
future time of the wondrous organization of a Government Office, and the 
administrative ability of a section of that large entity which it is now the 
fashion to designate the ‘‘ Civil Service of the Crown.” 

The two “ movements,” as we have called them, are better known to 
the public as the Penny Postage and the Money-Order system. Everybody 
knows the history of the Penny Postage, and most people have some general 
notion of its enormous growth—how in 1840, when it was introduced, 
there were only about four thousand Post-Offices, while at the present time 
there are more than three times that number, in the United Kingdom ;— 
that the number of chargeable and franked letters delivered in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in 1839, was about 82 millions—how in the very first year of 
Penny Postage they increased to 168 millions, and that in the year 1859 
they had reached the enormous number of 544 millions. The Money- 
Order Offices, which in 1839 numbered about 600, now number 2,500. 
The transactions of these offices, which in 1839 amounted to £624,851, 
reached, in 1859, twenty-six and-a-half millions of money; while from 
January 1841 to December 1860—twenty years—the total sum issued 
and paid by this vast establishment exceeded the enormous amount of 350 
millions sterling. These figures give us some idea of the enormous mag- 
nitude of the services performed for us by the Post-Office, while our own 
daily experience bears witness to the fact that those services are well 
performed. 

The largest sum of money we ever hear seriously spoken of is the 
National Debt, which we all know amounts to about eight hundred 
millions. Now, in point of amount, the transactions of this mere branch 
of the Post-Office which has so silently been working its way amongst us 
for the last twenty years, is one of the few things that can bear comparison 
with the gigantic figures that represent our enormous debt. It can hardly 
be credited that in twenty years a sum bordering closely upon one-half the 
total amount of the National Debt has passed in and out of our Post-Offices, 
in sums never exceeding five pounds each, and frequently being as low as 
half-a-crown ; but thus it is, nevertheless. 

Immense as is the magnitude of the figures representing the work of 
the Money-Order Office, we can form from them but a vague notion of 
the vast amount of good which must have been wrought by that depart- 
ment. There can be but few people in these kingdoms who are not able 
to record, of their own knowledge, some work of mercy, or charity, or 
justice, or honesty or benevolence, in which a Money Order has had to 
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play an important part ; and as year succeeds year in the long unknown 
future, may those works of mercy, charity, justice, honesty and benevo- 
lence, be the worst work that this great organization may have to perform. 

In the last twenty years, nearly all traces of the old Post-Office 
system have been abolished,—a new organization has sprung up which 
has trebled the number of Post Offices, and made sevenfold the number of 
letters delivered throughout the country. This has been done at an ex- 
pense far below that proportion which the old cost bore to the old work ; 
for while we now see three times the number of Offices and seven times 
the work, of 1839, the expense of management is only two and a-half 
times that of 1839, and the net revenue or profit of the establishment is 
reported to be nine-tenths of what it was in the last year of the high rates 
and low accommodation. In addition to this, but included in the charges, 
we have the fourteen millions of Money-Orders, which are issued and paid 
annually in the United Kingdom, and which have now become part and 
parcel of our commercial system, if not, of our daily life. 

From what we have said, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the Post-Office had quite enough upon its hands—that, doing the gigantic 
work it is doing, with regard to Letters and Money-Orders, it should only 
desire less labour, and that comparative repose which twenty years of 
continuous hard work should entitle it to; but it seems that such is not 
the case. The enormous work it is doing, and doing so well, does not 
satisfy its craving for more work; but, unlike other Government estab- 
lishments, it sees its capacity to do good, and comes before the country— 
and actually asks for more! The Post-Office does not ask for more Letters, 
or more Money-Orders. It knows quite well that there will always be 
abundance of both, but it sees its way to assist in, if not to guide, one of 
the greatest social movements of the day; and it comes before Parliament 
and asks to be allowed to organize Savings’ Banks at its 2,500 Money- 
Order Offices. 

Savings’ Banks are universally admitted to be good things, but like 
most other good things, we are not permitted to have too much, or too 
many of them. Although half a century has passed away since Savings’ 
Banks were first established in this country, and although a sum of forty 
millions of money belonging to those banks is now in the hands of 
Government, yet it will hardly be believed that there are fourteen 
counties in the United Kingdom in which there is not a single Savings’ 
Bank. In fact, the whole number of such establishments now in existence 
is only about six hundred. The existing Banks, although their sphere of 
Operation is very limited, have done a vast amount of good ; they have 
created and fostered a spirit of independence, and a system of provident 
forethought amongst the lower and working classes, which deserve all 
possible encouragement. Successive Governments have done much to aid 
these Banks. In their earlier days they were paid £4 11s. 3d. per cent. 
forall the money they deposited at the National Debt Office, and several 
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Acts of Parliament were passed in their favour. The rate of interest, how. 
ever, has been twice reduced, and now stands at £3 5s. per cent. 

This encouragement, however, has not been given without much loss, 
As the Savings’ Bank deposits are generally invested in Consols, and the 
interest paid upon Consols bought at par is only £3 per cent., it is clear 
that, if Government buy in at par, receiving £3 per cent., and paying the 
Savings’ Banks 3} per cent., they must lose at least one quarter per cent., 
which, on forty millions, would be £100,000 a-year in interest alone. The 
only condition upon which they can receive interest equal to that they 
pay is by purchasing Consols at 92%. The people save money, as a matter 
of course, when it is plentiful, and just at that very time, of course, the 
price of Consols and other public Securities is high. In times of pres 
sure and distress money is scarce, and the price of stock low—this is 
the time when Savings’ Bank depositors require their money most, and at 
such times the Government must sell out at a low price the Stock they 
bought at a high price, and suffer the loss in which it is obvious such 
a proceeding must result. The effect of the Government dealing with the 
money of the Savings’ Banks, since 1817, is that they have lost something 
like four millions and a-half of money, of which about £3,286,526 
arose from paying higher interest than they obtained by investment of 
the money ; and £189,804 by selling out Stock in times of pressure, to 
pay withdrawals, at a lower price than that at which it was purchased. 

The Government, however, have not been the only losers by Savings’ 
Banks—the frauds in one bank in Dublin amounted to £56,000; in the 
Tralee Bank the frauds amounted to £36,000; the Rochdale fraud, at first 
nearly £72,000, was subsequently reduced to £38,200. The known frauds 
exceed £229,000, while the amount of those which have been made good 
by Trustees, and by subscription, will never be known. 

It is evident that there are three good reasons why a change in the 
Savings’ Bank system is necessary—first, the loss to the Exchequer ; second, 
the losses which Depositors have suffered by the fraudulent conduct of 
officers of some of these Banks; and third, the absence of complete 
security. Trustees are exempt from responsibility by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the Government are only responsible to the Trustees for the 
money they receive from them. They are, of course, compelled to repay to 
the Trustees all money they have received from them; but they have no 
control over that money after it is once out of their hands, and the Trustees 
or their officers may do as they please with it after they once obtain it from 
the Government. The unsatisfactory state of the law, and the apparent 
impossibility of dealing with the system by Parliament, taken in connection 
with the slow increase in the number of new Banks in places requiring 
them, seem to have called attention to a plan proposed by Mr. Whitbread, 
and embodied in a Bill introduced by that gentleman into Parliament in 
1807, for making the Post-Office available as a means of collecting 
and transmitting money from all parts of the countrv to a Central Bank, 
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to be established in London, and proposed to be called “the Poors’ Fund.” 
The Bill, although defended by Mr. Whitbread with great spirit and 
ability, was withdrawn before the third reading, and as the establish- 
ment of the existing plan of Savings’ Banks soon after commenced, the 
scheme of 1807 was lost sight of for half a century. After the failure of 
the Dublin Bank, Dr. Hancock, of Trinity College, published a clever 
paper on Savings’ Banks, in which he advocated the idea that the Govern- 
ment should, for the security of the public, take those establishments into 
their own hands, and work them as they worked the Money-Order branch 
of the Post-Office. This proposition was not adopted, and the Post-Office 
was not mentioned again as a possible aid to Savings’ Banks until 1858, when 
one of the members of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat. that year unsuccessfully moved a resolution to the effect, 
that the Postmaster-General should be requested to give Savings’ Banks 
all possible facilities for the transmission of their money through 
the Post-Office. In September, 1859, a gentleman named Sikes, 
who is connected with the Huddersfield Savings’ Bank, wrote a Letter 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pointing out many of the defects 
of the existing Savings’ Banks, and the absence of those facilities for de- 
positing and withdrawing money which the requirements of the people 
demanded. Mr. Sikes took up the idea of Mr. Whitbread and Dr. Han- 
cock, and proposed that every Money-Order Office in the United Kingdom 
should be authorized to receive savings for transmission to a Central 
Government Bank to be set up in London. The money was to be trans- 
mitted by means of Money-Orders, and withdrawals were to be paid by the 
same means. ‘Interest Notes,” bearing interest at 2} per cent. per annum, 
were to be issued for each deposit, and a rather slow and complex system 
was proposed for carrying the scheme into effect. It should, however, be 
observed, that according to this plan no sum less than £1 could be taken. 
The scheme appears to have been in what may be termed a state of 
“suspended animation” for some months. The idea was evidently a good 
one; but the mode of carrying it out, proposed in Mr. Sikes’s pamphlet, 
appears to have been unsatisfactory or unworkable, and the whole thing 
seemed likely to fall to the ground, when some of the practical officers of “ 
the Post-Office took the matter in hand, and produced the simple, effica- 
cious, and highly popular plan embodied in the Bill which Mr. Gladstone 
has recently carried through the House of Commons with such perseverance 
and ability. . 

The measure, as it now stands, is intended to legalize the opening of a 
Savings’ Bank at every Money-Order Office in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and to authorize Postmasters to receive any sums of money, 
not being less than one shilling, as Savings’ Bank deposits. The Postmaster 
is to enter the amount of the deposit in a book to be supplied to the depositor ; 
the deposit is to be reported the same day to the Postmaster-General in 

on ; and by return of post, or at latest within ten days, the Postmaster- 
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General must acknowledge the same, by sending a printed letter, 
by post, addressed to the depositor. The depositors are to be allowed 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, and are to be allowed to 
withdraw the whole, or any portion of their money, by applying to the 
Central Office, on a form to be got at any Post-Office. Such is the compre- 
hensive nature of this scheme, that a depositor may pay in his money at 
any Office in the three kingdoms, and withdraw it at any other of the 
2,500 Money-Order Offices. No charges of any kind are levied by the Bill; 
and although the interest to be allowed is somewhat smaller than that paid 
by the existing Banks, yet the freedom from charges, and the facilities 
offered for depositing and withdrawing money, will more than compensate 
for the difference of interest. The present Banks, with but few exceptions, 
are only open at intervals, and for an hour or so at atime: the Money-Order ° 
Offices in the country, as a rule, are open from nine in the morning till six 
in the evening of every day but Sunday, and on Saturday many of them 
are open until eight at night. Only about 600 places possess Savings’ 
Banks; but the Post-Office has a Money-Order Office in 2,500 places. 
The present Banks have very imperfect security to give depositors: the 
Post- Office Banks will have that perfect security which an Act of Par- 
liament charging loss on the Consolidated Fund alone can give. 
The existing Banks expend one shilling on every transaction: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer states that the Post-Office Banks will do 
their business at a cost of sevenpence. The existing Banks are a heavy 
loss to the country: the Post-office Banks will be a gain in all ways. 
The existing Banks partake largely of the nature of a charity, and therefore 
are repugnant to the spirit of independence which distinguishes English 
workmen, and is destructive of that feeling of self-reliance which we 
should encourage amongst those whose welfare we wish to promote. 
From what we have already said about the extent of business trans- 
acted at the Post-Office, and the manner in which the Post-Office manages 
that business, there seems to be no reason to fear any failure ¢here in 
carrying out this new and beneficent measure. Indeed, we are at a loss to 
know what other department of the Government service could undertake 
so gigantic a business, but to an establishment dealing with 544 millions 
of letters per annum, and transacting money business with thirteen millions 
of the public to the extent of upwards of twenty-six millions sterling, an 
addition of a million or two of Savings’ Bank accounts will be a comparative 
trifle, which will, no doubt, be dealt with in the same quiet, unostentations, 
and business-like manner in which its other millions are disposed of. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE. 


Ir is a peculiar characteristic of most popular scribes of the present day, 
that they are accustomed to dwell with superlative delight over that period 
of literary history which is included between the dates of the birth and 
death of ‘‘ dear old Samuel Johnson ”—as he is facetiously or affectionately 
termed. The name of the oracular Doctor dances up and down the pages 
of contemporary periodicals, as a maudlin or comic will-o’-the-wisp, to 
beguile lazy and indiscreet readers. The period with which that name is 
inseparably associated is paraded as a pet theme for joking or philandering ; 
a last resource, or grinding-machine, whence the ignorance or turpitude of 
a writer may issue in familiar gossip, funny chit-chat, and pleasant, playful 
sentimentality. The whole superficial life of that period has been brought 
home to us by the best of biographies. We can, as it were, talk theory 
with Burke, shout into Sir Joshua Reynolds’ speaking-trumpet, hob-and- 
nob with Garrick, and patronise Oliver Goldsmith. The society over which 
Johnson presided has been painted so vividly by Boswell, we are brought 
into such close communion with its members, we are so enamoured of its 
cockneyism, so fascinated by its conservatism and Jel esprit—that we are 
apt to hold it at too high an estimate. Nature, in portioning out mankind, 
vouchsafed the world only one Johnson, and Boswell was his prophet; 
and it must be remembered that the reputation which is now almost a 
religion in delles lettres would have dwindled materially in the eyes of 

terity,.had the _prophet never existed—and taken notes. Intellectual 
prodigy as he assuredly was, the Doctor owes half his immortality to 





fone which pervades our literature induces us to raise the man above the 


the earnest and much-abused Scotchman who wrote his life. No man 
was ever so fortunate in his biographer; and, almost as a consequence, 
no society was ever so long-lived as that renewed in his biography by the 
elixir of hero-worship. So, fortified with the stray jottings of Boswell, 
Gigadibs now plays off on the public his squibs and whirligigs of pilfered 
erudition, and, catching the conversational tone of his subject, grows 
alarmingly good-natured and offensive. | Men who, in the practical tone 
of these times, find an excuse for pettifogging, are gratified that a past 
society—when idealism was at an ebb in England, when Pope’s rythmical 
paraphrase of Bolingbroke’s prose was the deaw ideal of the poetic—has 
been described in records so easily attainable and so quickly digested. On 
the other harid, there are men who, bored with that society, perceive that 
it contained a good deal of emptiness and pinchbeck ; or who fear that 
Boswell was so much prejudiced in favour of his hero, that he was apt, in 
his candid way, to exalt him at the expense of other reputations. 

We matter-of-fact men and women of 1861 possess so little indivi- 
duality—have been rendered so impersonal by the growth of anonymous 
journalism— that, in pure love of novelty, we refresh ourselves by exalting 
the minute individuality of deceased authors. The odious conversational 
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work—to seize every queer idiosynerasy of the former, at the expense, per- 
haps, of the perpetuity of the latter—to make puppets and jumping-jacks 
of authors in their habit as they lived. In this spirit, we forget the works 
of Doctor Johnson, in his well-known personality ; for it is astonishing how 
little real knowledge general readers have of the literary productions of a 
man whose name is familiar in their mouths as a household word. We 
remember his diction—not his Dictionary ; his comedy of Boswelliana—not 
his “tragedy” of Irene. Many of us, being acquainted with him through 
Boswell only, have just such a knowledge of him as one who had never 
read Sartor Resartus might have of Mr. Carlyle, after hearing that gentle- 
man talk at a dinner-party. Assuredly, ours is the way to form a gross and 
petty opinion of Johnson. In Point of fact, he is to be_estimated—neither 
by his small-talk nor-by. his written books, but indirectly, by the influence 
his books and small-talk have had on English literature and the literary 
character. He was a man of extraordinary intellect and noble principles; 
a better-natured Goliath never breathed English air. Thrown on the world 
at an early age, friendless and penniless, he managed by years of incessant 
labour to attain the proud position of literary dictator of his age. His 
sterling honesty and his vigorous mind, acting on a vast area of acquired 
knowledge, admirably fitted him to conduct a society which, if not dictated 
‘to sternly, was in danger of breaking out in excrescences of finicism. 
Every portion of the Doctor was thorough; he was a hater of cant in any 
shape—a self-asserting giant conspicuous in rugged strength. The medicine 
with which he counteracted finicism was,—cynicism : just such a remedy as 
Gifford used when he slaughtered the innocents, or Della Cruscans. He 
was a might and a meaning in literature ; and it must be admitted that, in 
spite of some bad taste, and more tyranny, he fulfilled his functions most 
nobly. Literary men were led in those days to set too high a value on 
wealth, and to be led astray by the historical influence people of quality 
exercise over the imaginations of people of talent. There was precedent 
in plenty, for “‘ toadyism” on the one side, and for patronage on the other. 
Johnson protested against the servile attitude of authors, when, after he 
| had lived for years independently, and by his own pen, he wrote the immor- 
| tal Letter to Chesterfield. The republic of letters commenced with him, in 
| a literary despotism. Malgre his veneration for the head of the Church 
/ and State, he taught literary men to recognize the independence and sanctity 
' of their vocation. He asserted the sacredness of literature, not only as 4 
relaxation, but as a profession. He put a new construction on Grub Street, 
elevating it to the rank of a fourth estate. It is probably this circumstance 
which induces Grub Street, which he dignified, to render his memory & 
nuisance, and to venerate him at second-hand, through the table-talk and 
twaddle of his biographer. 
It is simply possible that our excessive admiration for Johnson’s per- 
sonal qualities is a “‘toadyism” caught from Boswell,—whom we laugh at, 
though we unconsciously assume his servility, and who was not sucha 
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donkey as some of us would make him out. Jolinson the man—the oracle 
of Mrs. Thrale’s tea-table, the sacer vates of the club-orgies—possessed 
a soft heart and a fiery temper. The adulation he received rendered him, 
in many respects, a bully ; the native goodness of his nature kept him a 
philanthropist. But some of the peculiarities we admire in him, which 
at all events we love to allude to, were emphatically detestable. Why 
remind us that he ate like a glutton—was slovenly, and worse than 
slovenly in person? Is there anything lovable in dirt, anything admirable in 
gluttony? Isa man any more a genius because he lets’his stockings draggle 
in the mire and wears a badly-adjusted wig? The good Doctor’s hasty dog- 
matism often inflicted grievous wounds. Is the dogmatic man who insults 
his companions to be idolized for his dogmatism? In simple truth, the 
best cure for those writers who expatiate on Johnson’s gluttony and dog- 
matism would be a day or two with Johnson in the flesh. Were that cure 
possible, we should have fewer spurious Boswells to expatiate on the dead 
man’s follies and demerits. 

Among other reputations which have suffered by our immeasurable 
belief in Johnson, is the reputation of poor Mrs. Thrale, who became Mrs, 
Piozzi by “‘ marrying the music-master.” Macaulay, with his lofty contempt 
for everybody but his heroes, convinced us that this lady was a heartless, 
frivolous, and changeable woman, and that the Doctor acted towards her 
with the forbearance of an angel. Mr. Hayward, therefore, publishes an 
admirable volume, full of new and authentic documents, with the view of 
rescuing her from the animadversions of Boswell and the summing-up of 
the great historian. He throws a totally new light on the intercourse of the 
lady and the author, supplies data which make Macaulay’s fine comments 
look ridiculous, and prove that Mrs. Piozzi has been too hastily lynched 
by posterity. His book, of course, brings us back to the society we know 
80 well; but it shows some members of that society under quite a novel 
aspect. It may not be amiss to hear what Mrs. Piozzi has to say for herself, 
now that Mr. Hayward has given her an opportunity of speaking in the 
first person.* We have been accustomed to condemn her as a flighty non- 
domesticated little blue-stocking, who was very well off in having a blunt 
man like the Doctor to abuse her to her face. It is something new to 
be told she was a patient, lovable little housewife, who held her own 
in society by pure force of character; that her first husband was an 
unfaithful man about town—her second husband a loving gentleman; and 
that she endured at Johnson’s hands treatment which few women of courage 
Would have failed to resent. 

Johnson was introduced to the Thrale family in 1764 or 1765 (in the 
latter year according to Boswell, but in the former according to Mrs. 
Thrale), He was in his fifty-fifth or fifty-sixth year, at a time of life when 





7 Autobiography, Letters, and Literary ‘Remains of Mrs, Piozzi (Thrale). 
ted, with Notes, and an Introductory Account of her Life and Writings, by 
4, Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. London: Longmans, 1861. 
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use has become a habitina man. Slovenly in person, coarse in habits, rude in 
manner, he nevertheless managed to make a firm footing in the household. 

Two opinions, pro and contra, are held about the kind mistress of Streat- 
ham Park. Some say, plausibly, that Mrs. Thrale encouraged the great 
lexicographer to haunt her table, because she was vain of the distinction 
his presence conferred, and had some hopes that her own name would be 
transmitted to posterity through the connection. Grant this; we can 
perceive no baseness in her motive. But, for a moment, give her the 
benefit of her own statement. The worst idea her words convey 
is, that she was not such a hero-worshipper as we have taken her 
to have been, and that she endured, from respect for her husband and from 
feminine pity, a society not always agreeable, and fast degenerating into 
actual boredom. She did not actually bid adieu to the Doctor,—on the 
contrary, she remained his constant benefactor until, on the eve of her 
second marriage, he insulted her in the grossest manner. There was no 
earthly reason why the lady should wholly sacrifice her happiness to a man 
whose sole claim to her notice was his genius, and who may have had no 
other motive in clinging to her than the one induced by the good living 
and domestic comfort of her parlour. When we add to this, that Johnson 
was insufferably ill-tempered, we cannot but think Mrs. Thrale justified 
in once or twice consulting her own peace and pleasure. 

Her marriage with Mr. Thrale was not a happy one ; but she made up her 
mind to devote herself to her husband’s interests. When his affairs became 
embarrassed, she busied herself night and day in adjusting them satisfac- 
torily. The record here printed of her exertions in the brewery is a 
remarkable instance of female devotedness under sad domestic trials. 

During Thrale’s last illness—which was distinguished by the excess of 
those follies and unkindnesses which he had indulged in when in health— 
Mrs. Thrale spared no attentions which could bring him comfort, no tender- 
aess which might rebuke him for hislong neglect. The shock of his death 
affected her most painfully, but was happily diminished by the necessity 
for active personal exertion in the settlement of hiz estate. The brewery 
was sold; the only executor who opposed the sale bein Johnson. The 
widow secured a moderate income, and her daugiters |«came heiresses m 
their own right. Hester still tried to keep up the establishment at 
Streatham, and to preside over the brilliant cirele which met there. 
But she was unsuccessful. Her daughters treated her cruelly; and 
Johnson thought fit to assume the “heavy father,”’ frightening her guests 
away by his rude and testy remarks. Previous to the death of her husband 
she had met Mr. Piozzi at Brighton, and had been introduced to him by 
Fanny Burney. Isolated from affection, pestered by Johnson, and slighted 
by her children, she followed the dictates of a true love, and made the 
match at which virtuous Mrs. Grundy was so disgusted and enraged. 

We must banish our former mistaken conceptions of Piozzi. He was 
in all respects a well-bred gentleman, one in receipt of a good income, 
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and no penniless adventurer. Nor was he the “ugly and dirty dog” 
described by Johnson. He was about forty-two years of age, good look- 
ing, elegant, and accomplished. Miss Seward describes him as “ a hand- 
some man, in middle life, with gentle, pleasing, and unaffected manners, 
and with very eminent skill in his profession.” Macaulay, therefore, 
blundered in stating that Mrs. Piozzi “fell in love with a music-master 
from Brescia, in whom nobody but herself could see anything to admire.” 
Piozzi’s only crime was his profession. In those days teachers of music 
ranked a few degrees above acrobats and organ-grinders, and were consi- 
dered the lacqueys of the beau monde. Mrs. Piozzi, in choosing to consult 
her own happiness, had to undergo a terrible ordeal. Society sneered and 
turned its back upon her ; her best “ friends” —the Burneys for instance— 
shunned and ridiculed her; the newspapers and broadsheets printed her 
new name in connection with coarse jests, many of which were perpetrated 
by persons whom she had entertained at Streatham. But Johnson’s rage, 
when he heard of the engagement, passed all bounds, and degenerated into 
rabid contumely. On the receipt of a tender and affectionate letter (pre- 
viously published), in which Mrs. Piozzi advised him of the new connection, 
he wrote the subjoined, which is now made public for the first time, and 
which is far too important not to be quoted at length :— 

‘‘Mapam,—If I interpret your letter right, you are ignominiously 
married : if it is yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children, and your religion, God forgive your wickedn ess ; 
if you have forfeited your fame and your country, may your folly do no 
urther mischief. If the last act is yet to do, I who have loved you, esteemed 
you, reverenced you, and served you—I who long thought you the first of 
womankind, intreat that, before your fate is irrevocable, I may once more 
see you. I was, I once was, Madam, most truly yours, 

‘¢ July 2, 1784. “Sam, JOHNSON, 

“T will come down, if you permit it.” 

To this communication, which cannot be described as feeling or delicate, 
Mrs. Piozzi replied by another, which we shall condense :— 

“Srr,—I have this morning received from you so rough a letter, in reply 
to one which was both tenderly and respectfully written, that I am forced to 
desire the conclusion of a correspondence which I can bear to contin ue no 
longer. The birth of my second husband is not meaner than that of my 
first ; his sentiments are not meaner; his profession is not meaner. . . . The 
religion to which he has been always a zealous adherent will, I trust, teach 
him to forgive insults he has not deserved. . . . My fame is as uusullied as 
snow, or I should think it unworthy of him who must henceforth pro- 
tectit. ... 

“Farewell, dear Sir, and accept my best wishes, You have always 
commanded my esteem, and long enjoyed the fruits of a friendship never 
infringed by one harsh expression on my part during twenty years of fa mi- 
liar talk. Never did I oppose your will, or oppose your wish; nor can your 
unmerited severity itself lessen my regard ; but till you have changed your 
opinion of Mr. Piozzi, let us converse no more. God bless you.” 
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After the marriage, Piozzi and his wife left England together, and 
visited Italy in state. Mrs. Piozzi’s account of the trip, as printed in 
these volumes, is piquante and most amusing. Johnson, old and super- 
annuated, died six months after her departure. During her absence she 
was virulently abused, both in public and in private; and among the most 
spiteful of the libellers were Baretti and the Burneys, to whom she had 
behaved as a benefactor. She laughed at the tirades, and ran the gauntlet 
bravely ; but the wound galled. After an absence of three years, the 
much-abused pair returned to England, again taking up their abode at 
Streatham ; and—-so capricious is public opinion—they received an ovation. 
She made a truce with her disobedient daughters, who had coldly turned 
their backs upon her. The stately and fine-minded Mrs. Siddons visited 
her, and sounded her praises. Pert Fanny Burney tried hard to make 
peace with her. Doctor Parr wrote long eulogistic letters to her. 
Crotchety Miss Seward became her close friend. She now devoted herself 
to literature, with considerable éclat. Baretti continued to libel her in 
all quarters. Peter Pindar celebrated Boswell and herself in mock-heroics.; 
and Gifford immortalized her in two lines of his Baviad and Maeviad, 
She survived her second husband for many years, and died an octogenarian. 
In her eightieth year she led off the dance at a ball in Bath ; and three days 
before her death she swam in the sea. 

We have found it impossible even to refer to the anecdotes, autho- 
rities, and general evidence, which tend to show that Mrs. Piozzi was 
a woman more sinned against than sinning; and we must therefore direct 
the reader, who wishes to understand thoroughly the arguments in her 
favour, to the two volumes which have supplied the principal subject-mat- 
ter of this paper. Mr. Hayward discriminates the evidence with the cool 
judgment of a lawyer, and fully makes out his case. Boswell was no friend 
to Mrs. Piozzi—whom he envied ; seldom losing an opportunity of detract- 
ing from her moral and literary dignity. The lady of Streatham acted 
towards the great lexicographer in the true spirit of a good and gifted 
woman. Her extraordinary animal spirits enabled her to survive the evils 
of an unhealthy domestic life, and the onus of a society which caused her 
daily annoyance. She was a clever, warm-hearted, rather volatile little 
woman ;—and the worst sin posterity can shackle her with, is, that she 
followed her own inclination in preference to entailing misery on her after- 
life, and contracted the happiest of marriages by marrying an Italian 
gentleman whose profession was not discreditable. Of her literary 
productions it is impossible to speak highly. She was a second-rate letter- 
writer, who produced some pithy vers de société. She had not the brilliancy 
of De Genlis, nor the sentimentalism of De Stael; neither the wit of 
Walpole, nor the ill-nature of Madame D’Arblay :—but she reconciled in 
her capacities the minor merits of all these vendors of cynical finicism. 
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A STORY FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


BY MRS, 8. C. HALL, 
IN COZY NOOK. 


“BESSIE’S BEGINNINGS.” 
II, 


“ AnD now, Biddy—the Story!—the Fairy Tale you promised. I should 
80 like to see a fairy, but that is impossible,” 

“Ts it, Miss ?” 

“ Why, of course it is; but you Irish believe in everything.” 

‘* Not quite, Miss,” replied Biddy, with a very sly smile. 

“You know you do—you believe in anything and everything.” 

‘No, Miss, axing yer pardon; I’m Irish, body and bones, and I don’t 
believe that you’ll finish the Fairy Story I’m going to tell you.” 

“Stupid Biddy! it is you who will have to finish it—not I.” 

‘But you won’t wait for the finish.” 

“TI will, Biddy, indeed.” 

“T am mighty glad to hear ye say so, because then, maybe, you'll 
believe that what has a beginning must have an end; you see, setting a 
case, though your endings are only breaks-off ; still——” 

Bessie rose, with a vast amount of young lady dignity—and I really 
do not wonder at it; because, whatever Aunt Linda or her Papa pleased to 
say or do, Biddy had no natural right to lecture her young mistress,—her 
young mistress thought that Biddy was going too far, and told her so. 

“‘Maybe so,” said Biddy; ‘‘and if I have seemed to forget that you are 
my darlin’ young lady, and that I am nothing but Biddy O’Shay, my 
tongue isn’t part of meeself, only an unruly mimber that my heart has no 
call to; for, as true as time, I never could mane disrespect to you or yours, 
for whom I’d go on my two bare knees from this to Jericho—and see, now, 
darlin’, no matter what you lave undone, I’ll never tell you of it—I’ll never 
get a boy to brake his neck after your riband again.” 

“But the boy did not break his neck,” said Bessie, indignantly. 

‘No, Miss, he didn’t, but he might as well.” 

“Might as well?” repeated Bessie—perplexed by Biddy’s Irish idiom. 

‘Yes, Miss,—I can’t turn mee tongue on the English like you—I mane 
he might have broke his neck, only he didn’t. Ah, you understand me 
well enough if you like; I only mane to say that as long as I’m in the 
house—pardon, Miss Bessie; its cruel rude I am to you—and you so kind 
and sweet to me—only—I ask your pardon again, Miss—one feels it’s a pity 
the paycock hasn’t got handsome legs, or the owl a sweet voice—but we 
know they can’t help it—the crayturs! but if the paycock made his own 
legs, and the owl screeched that way on purpose, or the mole put out his 
own eyes,—wouldn’t we call them fools ?’”’ 

“T should think so.” 

“Then, Miss, sure sticking to a fault is all as one as bad as if we was pay- 
tocks, and made our black legs ; or as if we was owls, and war screeching instead 
ofsinging ; or if we was moles, and put out our own eyes—but I am a fool to tor- 
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mint you. I’ll never help you in or out of a hobble, or take the laste liberty 
with you while grass grows, or water runs! When that poor dog is on his four 
egs agin, I’ll never give him so much as a bone, for fear he’d make an end of 
pickin’ it; or I'll say to him, ‘Don’t finish that bone, dear! becase if 
you do your young lady ’ill think it’s out of disrespectful reproach to her 
you done it!’ Oh then, isn’t it a poor case, Miss, that you'll take offince 
where none is meant. Sure I love you, ‘core of my heart!’ so well, that 
I’m just like the ould woman who cried when she saw the mountains in the 
moon, becase she thought they were cracks; and it took all the strength 
out of her to think that anything so beautifal should have flaws in it; and 
she prayed, and prayed, and went on a pilgrimage to see if she could find a 
darnin’-needle long enough to mend them. And so, one fine night, she 
found herself walking up a moonbame, with a darnin’-needle under her 
arm, long enough to roast Pangandrum, and he was the longest giant ever 
seen on Ireland’s ground, and a ball of worsted under the other, as big 
a’most as the moon itself; and when she drew nigh the moon, who should 
she see but the man in the moon coming to meet her. 

“¢¢ And what are you after?’ he says, as sharp as the claw of an aigle. 

‘¢¢Plaze yer honour,’ she says, ‘I’m going to mend the cracks in the 
moon,’ she says. ‘I’m heart-broken lookin’ at them,’ she says, ‘and I'll 
never have rest nor pace till they are mended’, she says. 

‘¢¢You’re an ignorant ould fool,’ he says, ‘ and there’s no cracks for you 
to mend; and if there was,’ he says, ‘it’s no business of yours. Do you 
take my Lady Moon for an ould stockin’, to be stitched up with a long 
needle and a thread of {worsted? I’m ashamed of you,’ he says; ‘and as 
a punishment for your impertinence, and your ignorance, and your meddle- 
someness,’ he says, ‘take that,’ he says—and he kicks the ball of worsted 
from under her arm to betwixt her shoulders, and there it turned into as 
purty a hump as you ever set your two good-looking eyes on; and more 
betoken, the poor well-intintioned woman had to carry it till the day of 
her death ;—a heavy weight it was, I’ll go bail, quite as heavy as your 
anger, Miss Bessie.” 

‘““My anger, Biddy,” said the young lady, “‘is not the weight of a 
feather now. But, Biddy, how did your old woman, hump and all, get 
down from the moon ?” 

‘‘ Why, then, dear,” replied the quick-witted Irish girl, ‘‘ the very way 
she got up—and that’s all I know about it.” 

Bessie had just seated herself comfortably to listen to the Fairy Tale 
when Aunt Linda called her. 

It was to shut the piano—what, I am sorry to say, she generally forgot to 
do—and the general result of this carelessness, no doubt, caused Biddy to 
say, that ‘‘ Miss Bessie kep’ a beautiful dust-bin in the drawin’-room.” 

Then her Papa called her to prove her sums—she never liked that task— 
indeed, she had no affection for arithmetic, and I fear systematically 
“forgot” what she did. Observing that, instead of attending to what he 
said touching the sums, she was dipping on one side, grappling at her 
skirt, fidgeting and covering one foot with the other, in a very queer 
shuffling sort of way—he discovered, much to the discomfiture of his fair 
daughter, that—(I record it in a whisper)—she had forgotten one garter— 
and, despite poor Bessie’s “‘ kicks,” and ‘‘ dips,” and “shuffles,” her stock- 
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ing would come down. She retreated, with rosy cheeks and tearful eyes, to 
the Cozy Noox, where Biddy awaited her return, occupied in mending the 
house linen ; for Biddy had, like most of her countrywomen, an especial 
talent for needlework. ; 

“Well, Miss; here now is your sate all ready; and the dog doctor has 
been here, and he says there’s no fear in life of Minto now.” 

“Oh! I am so glad, Biddy; then my little darling will soon be quite 
well ?” 

“Oh, no! don’t go feedin’ yourself up with false music—he’ll never be 
to say well agin.” 

Bessie often thought that Biddy spoke hieroglyphics, and asked her what 
she could mean by saying, in such a jubilant voice, that ‘‘ there was no fear 
of Minto now,” and then adding that, ‘‘ he would never be well again?” 

““No fear of his life, Miss, dear; he’ll live, poor little animal, but will 
be lame as long as he lives; he’ll have to go over the face of the earth on 
three legs ; which, I suppose, is the same as if you had to put up with one 
instead of two. I asked the Doctor how that could be, seeing that the needle 
went into his side, not into his leg; and he explained it wonderful—he 
said the needle went through the oyster.” 

“Oyster, Biddy!” exclaimed Bessie. The girl looked perplexed. 

‘“‘T think it was oyster, Miss; it was some sort of shell-tish, anyhow. 
The—the—I am an omathawn to forget—it—” 

“Was it muscle, Biddy?” 

“That's it—the mussel, sure enough. I suppose the word has more 
manings than one; and that’s what puzzles me upon the English. The 
needle somehow got into that, and so the poor little baste is lame for life.” 

Bessie took the dog up in her arms, and buried her face in its glossy 
coat. Minto managed to free its head and lick her hand with all the pure 
lovingness of its loving nature. 

Biddy saw her young lady’s emotion, and muttering that she had 
forgotten something—we fear it was her thimble, which, truth to tell, in all 
its brazen brightness, at the very moment, topped her red finger—left Cozy 
Nook to the dog and his mistress. 

When she returned Miss Bessie had disappeared. Biddy sought her in 
her own room, and there sat Bessie on her high nursery-chair bending over 
an open drawer. 

‘The needles 7s come Miss, darlin’! and I can turn you on at the quilt 
while I’m telling the story.” 

Bessie looked round. ‘‘No Biddy,” she answered, “thank you very 
much for all your kindness—you have borne with my bad habit as 
much as any one, but I hope I shall give little trouble hereafter; before I 
commence anything fresh, I will finish what I have begun!—it’s a great 
undertaking—sur I'LL po 11, Biddy.” 

“By THE HELP oF Gop, Miss,”—-said the poor Irish girl, devoutly, “ say 
by the help of God, Miss. If you don’t feel that, you'll never be able to do 
it, dear. A bad habit is so strong—so mighty strong. ‘I'll never: touch 
another drop of whisky,’—says my father to my mother. ‘Say by the help 
of God, Jimmy,’—his name was J ames, but she always called him Jimmy 
for shortness. But he wouldn’t, only stood upon his own strength, and in 
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course he was tempted—agin, and agin—and every time he rose out of the 
temptation, he said, and swore, he would ‘never do it agin; but he did, and 
at last, when he saw how my mother took on about it, he said what she 
wished, devoutly, from his heart, on his bended knees, Well, he rosea 
strong man ; and wasn’t his strength kept up by Him who gave it ? So, dear, 
if your heart will humble itself, and say ‘By the help of God,’ not 
with the lips, but with the bateings of the heart, you'll do it darlin’—you'll 
have the grace given you to do it—that you will—and you'll feel as if every 
thing was finishing itself!” 

‘* By the help of God I will conquer my bad habit,” murmured Bessie ; 
and then after a long pause she added, ‘‘ But how shall I begin? What shall 
I begin with, Biddy? Just look at this drawer, it is full of my beginnings, 
What shall I finish first ?” 

“Oh, Marcy!” exclaimed Biddy, glancing over her young lady’s shoulder 
—‘‘ it’s worse than I thought it. I tell you what, dear, just shut your 
eyes, and dip in your hand, and take the first thing that touches your 
fingers, and bring it with you—then finish it.” 

Bessie laughed and adopted the suggestion. Down went her pretty little 
white hand—and without fingering or favour, up came an unfinished 
‘‘shaving book,” intended for papa’s last birthday—now long passed—but 
quite in time for his next. To be sure she had a rather long hunt for the 
scarlet braid with which it was to be, so to say, embroidered ; but it was 
found at last, and then—poor Minto on her lap and Biddy at her side— 
Bessie with something of the aspect of a heroine, in the very corner 
of ‘* Cozy Nook,” took her first step at reformation. As her tiny needle 
perforated the glowing braid, she certainly felt more than a little satis- 
faction at so far doing what she ought todo. It must be admitted that 
visions of knitting needles and new stitches, and the strain of a new polka 
(notes unseen), and of a new step (only heard of), and of a nice story (hoped 
for), would wander through her restless brain; but she repelled them all, 
with steady determination to persevere—working on at the braiding. 

‘* Now, Biddy, that story.” 

‘Once upon a time——” Biddy disdained new tales, and certainly an 
old tale ought to begin after the old fashion. 

‘‘ Once upon atime there lived, near one of Ireland’s beautiful rivers, the 
tiver Slaney, a fairy man——” 

‘*A fairy man!” interrupted Bessie. ‘‘ What is a fairy man?” 

‘*A man that is hand and glove with the fairies: their friend, you see— 
not a fairy himself, but a sort of a kind of an agent, an Irish agent, dear, 
who stands betwixt the Christians and the fairies, fetching and carrying, 
doing a hand’s turn for one, and a hand’s turn for another, now and agin, 
but taking his own share from one or the other, and that not the smallest. 
No one ever went for advice to a fairy man empty-handed: they expect 
something, be it what it will.” 

‘¢ Then they are not good men,” said Bessie, 

‘¢ They are agents, dear.” 

‘‘But, Biddy 

“Oh! Miss, we shall never get to the end of the story if you cross me 
that way. A fairy man!—why, every fool in Ireland knows what a fairy 
man is—he’s a fairy man. Well, there was in ould times wonderful pearls 
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found in the Slaney, and the rason, above all others, that the people believed 
Barney Regan was a fairy man was that, for every pearl any one else 
fished up, Barney fished up ten. One said, ‘It won’t last, Barney’—and 
another, ‘ It can’t last, Barney’—but it did last ; though the luck neither 
did good to Barney nor his friends, for he wouldn’t give the pearls, and he 
wouldn’t sell the pearls; he always had the ugly suspicion that if he sold 
them he’d be chated—he was such a tame nagur.” 

‘A what, Biddy?” 

“Tame nagur, Miss—a miser ; and pearls were as plenty in Barney’s 
cabin as blackberries about it. 

‘‘ Time went at a hand canter; and if Barney wasn’t rich, why, it was his 
own fault. Some said it was only the kelpies, the bad water-fairies, that took 
any notice of him. Anyhow, he was sitting very quiet and continted in his 
little room one midsummer eve, dressed in his best, too, out o’ compliment to 
the day—as if it was a saint’s day, the ould sinner!—and wondering, when 
the moon rose, if he should see the fairies dance on the beautiful bames 
that spread their silver threads over the waters of the lovely river—mid- 
summer eve is the fairies’ delight, Miss. And he was also, in his mind, 
counting the number of pearls he had, and what he should get for them, 
when a poor broken-down fellow-cratur asked him for a bit of food, ‘I 
have nothin’ to give you in the house,’ says Barney ; ‘I had only the praytee 
that did my own dinner.’ ‘Then give me a jippinny bit,’ he says. In 
those days the fippniny bit was our sixpence. ‘Give me a fippinny 
bit,’ he says, ‘for luck!’ ‘Och, murder! where would I find it ?’ exclaimed 
Barney. ‘Do you think it is coiners like you that have a right to take the 
shine out of a poor labouring man like me? A /fippinny bit!—get out 
0 this, with you!’ ‘Get out o’ this with me, is it?’ says the beggar, 
‘and no welcome—no rest—no taste of meal or milk—not even a cup of cold 
wather, which, given in the name of Him who gives all things, is a blessing 
to him that gives and him that takes. You’re an unfinished man, Mr. Barney 
Regan; you’re not a bad-looking ould fellow—your legs and arms and 
head are all sound enough—but you’ve no heart in yer body, Barney 
Regan; it’s a wet potato that keeps bobbing about there, instead of a heart of 
flesh.’ The man was fine-spoken, and Barney felt as he had never felt before. 
‘You're an unfinished man,’ he says again ‘ Barney; Heaven help you! and 
indeed you’re not worth the finishing now; but, for fear you shouldn’t 
understand the little good there is in unfinished things, look to your fine box 
0’ pearls lyin’ by, Barney—look at your fine pearls, mee man!’ And without 
another word the beggar turned away; and as Barney’s eyes followed him, 
he saw the ould grey coat become all over like a coat of silver, and the hat 
(in Ireland, Miss, a poor man’s hat is called a cawbeen) swell out into a 
goulden crown, and his stick grow intoa glittering wand ; and Barney began 
to see the rights of it—and he called to the stranger to come back, begging 
and praying him to turn, and he’d give him all he had in the house; but it 
was too late. Whatever the stranger was, he faded and faded—fainter and 
fainter—and fairly melted away into the moon-bames. 

“‘*No heart,’ thought Barney. ‘I’ve heard that said before ; but I don’t 
believe it. I’m sure I take great care of myself, and I pay my rint, and I 
¢all myself a careful man ;’ and then he bethought him of the pearls, and 
off he started to look after them. Now, Miss, the pearls war in a box, and 
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the box was in one of Barney’s ould night-caps, and that was in another 
box, and that box was in a hole under Barney’s bed. So he took it out of 
the night-cap, and laid it in the moonlight of the sweet midsummer eve; 
and he put in his grate red finger and thumb to take out a pearl, and 
instead of the pearl he felt something cold and slimy—and what should 
come out but a mite of afrog? ‘Bad luck to ye!’ said Barney, ‘be off 
with yerself—there, hop over the wet grass.’ ‘I can’t, Barney,’ answered 
the frog—‘I can’t. I’ve only three legs—I’m not finished. What use am I 
to man or mortal—a poor unfinished frog? But I’ve a heart in my body, 
Master Barney, and so, maybe, I might bea help or a comfort to your next 
pearl—ah, ah!’ 

‘¢ Well, in went the 1ed finger and thumb again, and out came a snail 
with no eyes in its horns. ‘Away with you,’ said Barney to the snail, 
‘away with you up the window.’ ‘Ah, sir,’ says the snail, ‘I’m like yer 
honour—unfinished ; I’ve no eyes. We all feel for you, sir, because you're 
worse than any of us.’ ‘But look here,’ says the frog, ‘if you'll let me 
lane on you, ould fellow, I’ll be your eyes, and your shell will be my leg, 
and we'll be so gay together. I'll tell you where the leaves are, and while 
you ate, I’ll sleep; you'll be my leg, and I'll be your eyes, and so we'll 
help each other ; and now we’ll lave this poor man, whose heart is withered 
in his body ; or, otherways, he was made widout one.’ 

‘Barney kept diving into his box, but he brought out nothing only 
caterpillars without teeth; and moths wanting wings; and fish without 
fins—slimy, useless things—and all fell to pitying Barney because of his 
want of a heart. ‘To think of one of the lords of creation being worse 
finished than ourselves,’ says one, ‘and we able to pity him,’ says another ; 
‘and nota pearl left him,’ says a swaggering cockchaffer. 

‘¢ Barney began crying and tearing his hair, and roaring—‘ Oh, what will 
Ido for my pearls? What will I do widout my pearls?’ ‘They were no 
more to you than haw-stones,’ said a blink of a fairy, looking down on him 
from the crook in the chimney, where she glittered like a star in the dark- 
ness of night—‘ not a bit more good to you than so many jack-straws; 
such hoards are sure to turn into slime and snails. Stagnant water grows 
bad, and so does unused wealth. Do you understand me? If not, the lazy 
pool at your door will tell you what stagnant water is.’ 

***Oh, my! oh, my!’ exclaimed Barney. ‘If I knew how to do better 
Pd do it!’ 

‘** Are you in earnest ? said the bright star, cutting a step on the pot- 
hook. 

***Can you take away the wet praytee, and puta heart o’ flesh in my 
bosom ?” 

“**No, I can’t; but you pray for it, and raynounce all your miserly 
ways, and there’s no knowing what you may come to. Every prayer is 4 
pearl of more value than I can tell.’ 

‘*¢ And would you get mee back mee pearls ?” 

‘«¢ Pll give you one more trial, Barney.’ 

‘* And as she spoke Barney gave a start, and rubbed his eyes hard wid the 
back of his hand, and jumped to his feet ; and there were the moon-bames 
dancing in the May-bush, and under it stood the beggar he had told to ‘ get 
out of that ;’ and Barney found he had slept and pRaMED. 
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‘¢¢Come in, mee poor man,’ he says to the beggar, ‘and take an air 
of the fire, and a draw at the pipe ; and though I’m as poor—’ (Oh, such a 
grip as came to his throat as he said that)—‘I mean, though I’m not as 
poor as you, yet I’m not rich.’ (Another grip.) ‘Anyway you shall have a 
share of what I have, and good luck to you!’ 

“That was Barney’s first step on the right ladder, Miss Bessie; and he 
made the poor man welcome; and he (the beggar) was a knowledgeable 
man, and told him much he never knew before, and taught him the value 
of pearls; and Barney found his box all right, and whenever he felt the 
wet praytee feel in his bosom he knew things was going wrong, and he’d 
pray against it, and that would put it all right agin, and then his heart 
would set bateing.” 

‘¢ And he became a finished character through his dream, Biddy, as I 
hope to do without a dream. And, Biddy, I have much to thank you for.” 

‘¢ Oh, is it me, Miss, that has no larnin’ ?” 

‘‘ Never mind the learning, Biddy.” 

‘<T don’t know, dear Miss Bessie, that there’s anything harder than the 
beginning—it’s the beginning right that bothers one, when one has been so 
used to go wrong.” 

“‘ No, Biddy,” replied the young lady, “it’s the going on, and the finish- 
ing off, that are my difficulties—all else is easy enough. As you know, I 
delight in beginning anything. I’ve often thought I should like to begin to 
be poor—it would be so nice not to have a penny in the world.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Biddy, ‘‘that 7s a hearing! [ll go bail you 
wouldn’t play long at that game, if you could help it.” 

‘Tt seems to rouse up the imagination.” 

‘¢ Ah, dear, there’s none of that in poverty; don’t talk about it; there’s 
many say it’s good for us to be poor; and of course it would not be allowed, 
if it was not ; but poverty is a hard master, and the only way is to look 
straight in its cruel face, and try how to back away from it.” 

‘Still, I remember when I thought how pleasant it would be to play 
poverty, with a basket on my arm, filled with flowers—‘Only a penny! my 
pretty lady—such sweet violets, all fresh.’” 

Biddy could hardly restrain her laughter. 

“ Ah, Miss, that’s playing pretty, ot playing poverty. It’s foolish— 
(asking your pardon)—to play at what is so much with us, and so full up of 
sorrow! I heard of some children once, who had a trick of playing sometimes 
at blindness, sometimes at lameness—mocking, just out of thoughtlessness, 
those that war afflicted. One of the little lads tied up his leg, to seem like 
a poor bocher—which manes a lame man—who lived near us; and I must 
say the lame man ‘had a bad temper, or he wouldn’t have flared-up so at 
the child; but he wished the lad might not die until he knew what rale 
lameness was; and I saw that lad meeself come home from the wars, with a 
wooden leg. And he says to me—‘ Ah! Biddy, times are changed; I need 
not play at lameness now! It was sorrowful: and sure who knows—setting 
acase, that had you to live by your time, which makes heaps of money— 
sure if you wasted TIME, you might come to the very poverty you played at.” 

‘Most true, Miss Bridget,” said Bessie, “but I am not going to play at 
anything; there is no play in the determination to make an end of ‘ Bessie’s 
Beginnings.’ I shall not know myself when Aunt Linda and papa cease 
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fault-finding, and I no longer hear ‘ Bessie, Bessie, come and put by your 
workbox !’ ‘ Bessie, where 7s the key of the garden gate?’ ‘ Bessie, you 
left the tap running in the bath, and here is the water tumbling down 
stairs ;’ and, dear papa, ‘ Bessie, the clerk says you never brought back 
the key of the vestry, and I can’t get my surplice.’ 

‘¢ When I look back at, and think over, what I have neglected to do, I 
only wonder how I could have been so selfish as to persevere in giving pain 
to those who loved me so dearly.” 

‘¢T never felt until now what a trial I must have been to all who love 
me; and how papa and aunt bore with meI cannot tell. I was always sorry 
for vexing them: weak, useless sorrow, doing’no good. I might have gone 
on for years in the same way, but for the accident that lames my pet for life, 
Every time he limps to meet me, I shall feel—” 

Bessie could not tell what she might feel, but bent her head very low 
over her braiding; and worked on. : 

Dear Bessie! her good resolutions, and the bravery with which she 
adhered to them, and buffeted her thriftless ways, made her, indeed, a con- 
queror ; for there is no conquest so glorious as that we obtain over ourselves. 

Aunt Linda did not quite believe she would be able to overthrow the 
giant, who blights and destroys so much domestic comforts and worldly 
prosperity ; but I. knew the resolve ‘to do” would, in her case, give the 
power. It was not so much in herself she trusted: the poor Irish girl’s 
lesson of faith had entered her heart. The vigilance she exercised over her- 
self was so strict, at last, she could not go to sleep without recalling what 
she had done and left undone during the day. And once—a bitter night at 
Christmas-time, when I was visiting at the Rectory—I met her, in her 
night-dress, stealing back to the drawing-room, to replace some books she 
had forgotten on the table. 

‘* It is sometimes a struggle,” she said, while her teeth chattered, and 
she looked very “ bluish” —‘‘ it’s a struggle still; but as my good Biddy 
says: ‘Myself won’t let myself alone while there’s anything to be done 
that ought to be done.’ It was high time to put an end to 

' Bessie’s Beginnings ” 





N taking a survey of times past, we 
find that the Corporation of the city 
of Bristol (as duly stated in the muni- 
cipal accounts), made a payment of 
one penny to the carrier for carrying 
a letter to London. The Mayor and 
Aldermen of that ancient city, pro- 
bably, had little idea they would 
ever be traced out by any after 
antiquarian, as the originators, or 
even be recorded as the employers, 
of a system of Penny Postage. 


PTTL 
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The “ Penny,” in connection with 
the ‘ Post,” although not quite in 
connection with the Post-Office, may 
be found in an Act, 2nd & 3rd of 
Edward VI., cap. 3, wherein the 
charge authorized to be made for 
post-horses impressed for the ser- 
vice of the king, was declared to be 

one penny per mile. In 1591, we find Queen Elizabeth issuing ‘‘ 4 
Proclamation for redresse of disorders in postes which convey and bring to 
and out of the parts beyond the seas packets of letters.” 
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On the accession of James J., in 1603, new orders were issued by the 
king “for thorow posts and carriers riding in post in our affaires.” Lord 
Stanhope was at this time Postmaster-General. In 1619, James I. created 
a new office of “ Postmaster-General of England for foreign parts, being 
out of our dominions;” and appointed by letters patent, Matthew De 
Quester and Matthew De Quester the younger, to the office. This ap- 
pointment gave rise to a long lawsuit between Lord Stanhope the Post- 
master-General, and the De Questers, which led to such great confusion in 
postal affairs, that “‘all the postes in England, being in number ninety-nine 
poor men,” petitioned the Privy Council for payment of arrears due to 
them for eight years; and stated that divers of them “lie now in prison by 
reason of the great debts they are in for want of their entertainment.” 
These arrears are said to have amounted to upwards of £22,000. 

The foreign Postmastership was assigned by the De Questers, in 1632, 
to William Frizell and Thomas Witherings, and this assignment was 
approved by King Charles I. in a Royal Proclamation issued in July, 1632. 
Three years after this, Witherings made a proposal to the king “for 
settling staffets, or pacquet-posts, betwixt London and all parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions, for the carrying and re-carrying of his subjects’ 
letters.” In his memorial, Witherings stated some curious facts in relation 
to the condition of the postal service in those days. Letters, it is said, 
“‘ being now carried by carriers, or foot-posts, sixteen or eighteen miles a 
day, it is full two months before any answer can be received from Scotland 
or Ireland, to London. If any of His Majesty’s subjects shall write to 
Madrid, in Spain, he shall receive answer sooner and surer than he shall 
out of Scotland or Ireland.” The journey from London to Edinburgh was 
proposed to be performed within three days, so that, according to Mr. 
Witherings, “the posts being punctually paid, the news will come sooner 
than thought.” 

In 1635, a Royal Proclamation was issued, ordaining that a post or two 
should be settled “ to run night and day between London and Edinburgh, to 
go thither and come back again in six days; and to take with them all 
such letters as shall be directed to any post-town in or near that road ;” 
and by the same authority cross-posts were also established for certain 
places. The charge made for postage was twopence for a single letter for 
any distance under eighty miles, fourpence up to 140 miles, sixpence for 
any longer distance in England, and eightpence to any place in Scotland. 

The Royal Proclamation signified it to be His Majesty’s pleasure, that 
from the beginning of this new service, no other messengers or foot-posts 
shall carry letters to places provided for under the scheme, “except 
common known carriers, or a particular messenger to be sent on purpose 
with a letter by any man for his own occasions, or a letter by a friend,” on 
pain of exemplary punishment. 

In 1640, Witherings was accused of “divers abuses and misde- 
meanours ” and was superseded. Philip Burlamachi, a London merchant, 
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was then appointed Postmaster, and it was ordained that he should execute 
his office under the inspection of the Secretary of State. When Thomas 
Witherings was superseded, he assigned his patent to the Earl of Warwick. 
These changes led to numerous quarrels, and the whole controversy and its 
complications appear to have occupied the attention of both Houses of 
Parliament for a considerable period. Lord Stanhope, who had surrendered 
his patent, petitioned the House of Lords, asserting that his surrender had 
not been voluntary, as he had been “ summoned to the Council-table and 
obliged, before he was suffered to depart, to subscribe somewhat there 
penned upon your petitioner’s patent by the Lord Keeper Coventry.” 
From 1641 to 1647 these Post-Office quarrels gave occasion for frequent 
discussions in both Houses of Parliament, and numerous affrays took 
place between the adherents of the several parties ; Mr, Edmund Prideaux, 
a member of the House of Commons, and afterwards Attorney-General to 
the Commonwealth, having actively assisted on one occasion in seizing the 
Plymouth Mail, as it was being taken to the Earl of Warwick’s Post-Office, 
near the Royal Exchange in London. , 

In 1644, Prideaux was appointed, by joint action of Lords and Com- 
mons, to be Master of the Posts, Messengers and Couriers. He was very 
zealous in his new office, and greatly improved the postal service; estab- 
lishing “‘a weekly conveyance of letters into all parts of the Nation.” . 

The Common Council of London, in 1650, attempted to set up a 
postal system on the main roads, to run twice a week; but Prideaux, 
having invoked the aid of the Council of State, the City Post-Office was 
“put down.” The Post-Office was subsequently farmed to John Manley 
for £10,000 a year; and in 1659 this farming brought in £14,000, as 
appears by the journals of the House of Commons. The farming was 
continued, under Charles II., to Henry Bishop, who was the first Post- 
master-General under the Restoration, and who contracted to pay the 
king a yearly rent of £21,500. The Act 12 Car. II. c. 35, entitled 
“An Act for Erecting and Establishing a Post-Office,” settled the 
arrangements of the department. The debates on this bill are very 
interesting, especially on the question of franking by Members of Parlia- 
ment, one member declaring it to be ‘‘ a poor mendicant proviso, and below 
the honour of the House ;” even the Speaker declared he was ashamed 
of it. 

Charles II. commenced the practice of granting pensions out of the 
Post-Office revenue, and this system was followed until 1694, when the 
list stood thus :— 


Earl of Rochester eee 
Duchess of Cleveland ... ... ... 4,700 
Debpellaeds .... .c. i. so 3508 
Duke of Schomberg ... ... ... 4,000 
Beat i ws  o BOO 
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Lord Keeper... ... ... «.. £2,000 
Wm. Doewra (till 1697) ... ... 500 


Total ... ...£21,200 


Queen Anne granted £5,000 a year to the Duke of Marlborough, which 
was also charged upon the Post-Office. The message from the Queen to 
the Commons on this occasion was presented to the House on 10th 
December, 1702, and was signed by the Queen herself. It is both brief 
and interesting, and runs thus :— 


** ANNE R. 

‘The Earl of Marlborough’s services to Her Majesty, and to the publick, 
have been so eminent, both in his command of the army, and in his having 
established an entire confidence and good correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty and the States-General, that she has thought fit to grant the title of a 
Duke of this Kingdom to him, and to the heirs male of his body ; and also 
a pension of £5,000 per annum upon the revenue of the Post-Office, for the 
support of his honour, during Her Majesty’s natural life. If it had been in 
Her Majesty’s power, she would have granted the same term in the pension 
as in the honour ; and she hopes you will think it so reasonable in this case, 
as to find some proper methods of doing it.” 


After the reading of this message, the Commons, it is said, ‘‘ seemed 
for some time to be in amaze, and kept so long silent that the Speaker 
stood up, and looked round to see if anybody would speak to it. At 
length the ice was broken by a member, who said, ‘ that though he had 
accepted of an employment at Court, yet he never did it with a design that 
his mouth should be sowed up in that house, when anything was offered 
that he thought detrimental to his country.’ ”’ The debate became very 
warm, and eventually the sense of the House took the form of an Address 
to the Queen, in reply, which was presented on 21st December, 1702. 

The Address reiterated Her Majesty’s sentiments with regard to the 
Duke, and expressed the grief of the House that they could find any instance 
where they were unable to comply with the Queen’s proposals to them ; 
but they represented their apprehensions of making a precedent for future 
alienation of the Crown revenues, “ which had been so much reduced by 
the exorbitant grants of the last reign.” ‘They assured the Queen that 
they were “infinitely pleased to find that the only way to obtain Her 
Majesty’s favour was to deserve well from the public,” and they assured 
her that whenever she should think fit to reward such merit it would be to 
their entire satisfaction. 

In 1662, Bishop was succeeded by Daniel O’Neill, as farming Post- 
master-General, and “ A proclamation for quieting the Postmaster-General 
in the execution of his office,” was issued in 1663. It ordained that “ no 
Postmaster or other person, except by the immediate warrant of our 
principal Secretary of State, shall presume to open letters or pacquets not 
directed unto themselves.” An Act, 15 Car. IL., settled the profits of 
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the Post-Office on His Royal Highness the Duke of York and his heirs- 
males. 

A Penny Post for letters and small parcels was set up for London and 
the suburbs in 1683, by an enterprising upholsterer named Robert Murray, 
and was afterwards assigned by him to a merchant named William Docwra. 
The Duke of York commenced a suit against Docwra, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, for infringement of his privilege, and the defendant was cast 
in damages. In the reign of William and Mary, Docwra obtained a 
pension of £500 a year for a limited period, and in 1697 William III. ap- 
pointed him ‘‘ Cdmptroller of the Penny Post.” 

In 1698, his own officers appealed against him to the Treasury, alleging 
that “ hee doth what in him lyes to lessen the revenue of the Penny Post 
Office, that he may farm it, or get into his own hands.” They say “ Hee 
stops under spetious pretences most parcells that are taken in, which is 
great damage to tradesmen, by loosing their customers, or spoiling their 
goods, and many times hazard the life of the patient when phisick is sent 
by a doctor or apothecary.” Docwra was removed from his office in 1698. 

In 1708, a Mr. Povey took upon himself to set up a foot-post, for 
the receipt and delivery of letters in London, Westminster, and South- 
wark, under the name of “ the Halfpenny Carriage ;” but this was sup- 
pressed by a lawsuit. 

Some very interesting particulars, illustrative of the history of the Post- 
Office about this period, are contained in two letters printed in the 
Appendix to a Report on the Post-Office, presented by the Queen’s com- 
mand to both Houses of Parliament in 1855. 

Had the space allotted to the present paper permitted, we should have 
given these two letters in extenso ; but, as that course is impossible, we 
must content ourselves with the following particulars, which we have 
extracted from them. 

On the interesting fact of the preservation of the records of general 
account since the year 1685, it is remarked that— 


“The General Accounts of the Post-Office, from the year 1685 to the 
present time (1855), are preserved in an unbroken series, and contain much 
that will repay the labour of inspection. In them, not only the quaint ortho- 
graphy peculiar to our ancestors, and varying from period to period, but the 
changes which were gradually wrought in the handwriting of the nation, 
may be observed; indeed, those who are curious concerning the latter 
changes, can nowhere so effectually study their scarcely perceptible, but not 
the less certain operation, as in the records of this establishment.” 


The comparison of the Accounts of the Post-Office for the year 1686-7, 
with those of the year 1854, exhibits some curious facts in the financial 
history of the Post-Office :— 


“We find, that while the ‘ whole net produce’ of the establishment for a 
year was not equal to the sum which we derive from the commission on 
Money-Orders in a year, or to the present ‘net produce’ of the single town 
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of Liverpool ; so also, the whole expenditure of the whole establishment for a 
year, was but a little larger than the sum which we pay once a month, for 
salaries to the elerks of the London Office alone. 

“Tt is to be regretted that we have not the particulars of the Inland ex- 
penditure, viz., £1,601 7s., as they could not fail to be curious. One little 
bit of detail is vouchsafed to us, thus :—‘ Paid to Edward Lock of Hounslow, 
for a man to deliver letters at the camp, £4.’ 

‘When we consider for what purpose the camp lay at Hounslow, how many’ 
plotters it contained, how great an issue hung on the loyalty of its inmates, 
and how deeply interested these inmates were in the result of the struggles 
going on around them, we may feel sure that a man hfs seldom carried 
for £4 per annum a load of letters so interesting as those which fell to the 
charge of Edward Lock’s agent.” 


Writing of the year 1763, it is said :-— 


‘A small revenue (about £1,000 perannum) was derived from carrying of 
expresses. ‘Thus, for an express from London to Newcastle, the Post-Office 
got £3 3s., but it is to be supposed this was not the whole cost of the express, 
but only the portion aceruing to the Crown. 

‘So greatly had the business of the Post-Office increased, that the charges 
for managing the Irish and Scotch Offices alone, in the year ending 5th 
January, 1764, amounted to the sum which we have seen to be the net pro- 
duce of the whole establishment in the year 1686-7. 

‘There was a snvall profit on the Scotch Office, which was neutralized by 
a small loss on the Irish Office. 

‘*T have shown that the increase of the revenue from 1686 to 1764, was 
twofold, but that the increase from 1764 to 1854 has been tenfold ; and if I 
have not shown how far the benefits of the present establishment transcend 
those of the establishment of 1764 or 1686, it is only because no mere accounts 
of receipts and expenditure can show, what nevertheless is certain enough, 
that the advantages enjoyed by this country, from the rapidity,'the accuracy, 
and the cheapness of the circulation, are many more than ten times greater 
than those enjoyed by their forefathers.” 


The Post-Office underwent great changes during the reign of Queen 
Anne, a very important Act of Parliament (9 Anne, c. 10) having been 
passed for consolidating and re-organizing the whole department. 

In 1784, John Palmer, manager of the Bath Theatre, finding the Post- 
Office coaches the slowest on the road—their speed averaging og}y about 
three and a half miles an hour—and knowing them to be more frequently 
robbed than any other conveyances, proposed building mail-coaches 
adapted to run at good speed, by horsing them liberally, and attaching 
an armed guard to each coach. Mr. Pitt, then Prime Minister, took 
up the idea and had it carried out; appointing Palmer, Comptroller 
General of Postal Revenues. Subsequently Palmer obtained a pension of 
£3,000 a year, and by Act 53 Geo. III. c. 157, a sum of £50,000 was 
awarded to him for his services. Palmer's was the first grand step made 
towards bringing the Post-Office service up to the public requirements of 
the time, and its financial success was complete. 
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From the introduction of Palmer’s improvements the net revenue of 
the Post-Office, which in 1784 was £196,513, increased so rapidly, that 
in 1793 it had more than doubled itself, and in 1806 it exceeded 
£1,000,000 sterling. 

In 1792, three Clerks in the Post-Office established the Money-Order 
Office, under a plan approved by the Postmaster-General of the time. 
It was originally intended for the transmission of small sums to soldiers 
and sailors; but the general public soon saw its advantages and availed 
themselves of the facilities it offered. 

The business was carried on at the risk of the originators, and at their 
cost; the assistance given to them by the Post-Office being only the 
privilege of corresponding free of postal charges on the business of their 
office. The highest sum for which a single order could be issued was 
five guineas, and a charge of 8d, in the pound was made for that 
service. 

In 1838, Lord Lichfield, who was then Postmaster-General, obtained 
the consent of the Treasury to the conversion of the Money-Order Office 
into a Government department; and on 6th December, 1838, the Chief 
Money-Order Office commenced business in two small rooms at the north 
end of the Post-Office building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with a staff of 
three clerks. The amount of a single order was limited to £5, 
and a charge of 6d. was made for each order of £2 and under, and 1s. 6d. 
for each order above £2, and not exceeding £5. 

In 1840, these charges were reduced to 3d. and 6d, respectively, 
the object being to remove as much as possible every inducement to send 
coin through the Post. The rapid growth of the Money-Order Office is 
unparalleled out of the Post-Office. During the first year the transactions 
numbered 377,556, and amounted to £624,851. The commission taken 
on these transactions amounted to £6,652. In 1841, after the reduced 
rate of charge was introduced, the transactions reached 3,113,055 in 
number, and £6,267,603 in amount; while the commission rose to 
£29,192, being about four and a half times what it was under the higher 
charges of 1839. 

In 1814 the accommodation afforded by the Chief Office in Lombard 
Street was found to be too limited, and arrangements were made for erect- 
ing the present Post-Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; which, however, was 
not completed until 1829, when it was opened for use. 

The first mails conveyed by railway were those between Manchester 
and Liverpool, commenced in 1830. 

The next great step towards progress, and also towards making the 
Post-Office more popular and more useful, was the pamphlet on Post-Office 
Reform, published in 1837, by Mr. Rowland Hill. Everybody knows that 
the main feature of the plan proposed by Mr. Hill was a uniform rate of 
one penny for letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, quite irre- 
Spective of distance, within the limits of the United Kingdom and the 
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Yhannel Islands. The project was investigated by a Royal Commission, 
and also by a Committee of the House of Commons. The Report of the 
Committee was most favourable, and during the Session of Parliament which 
followed the publication of the Report of the Committee, 2,000 petitions were 
presented to Parliament praying for the adoption of Penny Postage. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Baring) brought in a bill to authorize 
the system being carried into effect, and after passing the Commons by a 
majority of 100, it became law on August 17, 1839. On the 5th Decem- 
ber, 1839, the charge on London District Post letters was reduced to 
a uniform rate of one penny, and the postage on all other inland letters 
to fourpence per half-ounce. The parliamentary privilege of “ franking,” 
which had been in operation since the time of the Long Parliament, was 
abolished. On the 10th January, 1840, the uniform rate of one penny 
came into operation, and continues in force to the present time; with 
immense advantage to the trade and commerce of the country, as well as to 
the education of the people ; and this great work has been accomplished so 
economically that there is actually a considerable net revenue derived 
from its operations. 

On the 6th May, 1840, Postage Stamps were first introduced, and 
became at the same time a means of simplification of its business to 
the Post-Office, and a vast convenience to the public. 

Having now given a brief general sketch of the history of the rise and 
progress of the Post-Otfice, we propose next to look into its organization, 
and afterwards to take note of those statistics of the department which will 
show what a vast amount of labour this great establishment performs for 
the public.* 

From the estimates for the year 1861-2, recently laid before Parlia- 
ment, we learn that the Post-Office army consists of 25,323 men ; and this 
enormous force is classified, distributed and arranged, in such a manner as 
to give even the uninitiated a good general idea of the wonderful organiza- 
tion of this vast establishment; and to convince any one who doubted it, 
that the details of its management must occupy unceasing attention and 
unwearying watchfulness at head-quarters. 

Of the 25,323 employés, 25,233 are engaged in the home service, 
and 90 in the colonies and in foreign countries. The distribution of the 
home service is this—There are 20,548 postmasters, clerks, and letter- 
carriers in the Provincial offices of the United Kingdom, and this vast 
army is locally superintended by 13 District Surveyors, and 66 Assistants. 
The whole is under the central control of the Chief offices in London, 
Dublin and Edinburgh; each capital takes charge of the service in its 
own kingdom, and the three employ 4,348 persons. 

* In the article on “ Post-Office Savings’ Banks,” which appeared in the last 
number of this Magazine, we omitted to acknowledge our debt to Mr. Scratchley’s 
work on Savings’ Banks for the figures therein used, explanatory of a portion of 
the deficiency of 44 millions in the assets of existing Savings’ Banks. 
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These officials are under the superior ce=.irol of the Postmaster-General, 
aided in London by a Secretary and two Assistant-Secretaries, and in 
Dublin and Edinburgh by a Secretary. Each of the Chief offices is 
divided into several departments, and each department is managed by its 
own immediate chief. These departments are again subdivided into 
branches, which are directed by subordinate chiefs. 

The Postmaster-General is now always a Peer, and generally a Cabinet 
Minister—he is not a permanent officer, but changes with the Ministry. 
The Postmaster-General holds his office by patent granted under the Great 
Seal. He has the power of appointment to all offices in the General Post 
Offices in London, Edinburgh and Dublin; as well as to all Postmaster- 
ships in England and Wales where the salary is not less than £120 per 
annum; and to those in Scotland and Ireland where the salary is £100 
a-year and upwards. 

. Amongst those who have occupied the position of Postmaster-General 
during the last thirty years we find the names of the Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquis of Conyngham, Lord Maryborough, the Earl of Lichfield, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, the Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl St. Germans, 
the Earl of Hardwick, Lord Canning, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Colchester, 
the Earl of Elgin, and at present, Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

During the present century the office of Secretary to the Post-Office 
has been in the hands of only three persons, Sir Francis Freeling, Colonel 
Maberly and Sir Rowland Hill, the successful introducer of the Penny 
Postage. 

The invaluable services rendered to the public by Sir Rowland Hill in 
successfully introducing the Penny Postage under great difficulties, have 
had but a comparatively scanty pecuniary acknowledgment from that 
public which has derived such an enormous advantage from its operation. 
The practical recompense which the Government bestowed upon him, by 
giving him a most laborious office, and presenting him with only the 
ornamental ‘reward of knighthood after twenty years of hard labour, 
shows how tardy the British Goverment is in rewarding the most brilliant 
civil services. 

The Postmaster-General and the Chief Secretary are aided by two 
Assistant-Secretaries. 

The Post-Office in London is divided into seven departments, each 
department being controlled by its own immediate chief, who is responsible 
to the Postmaster-General for the good management, discipline, and duty 
of his office. 

These Departments are named as follows :—The Secretary’s Office, the 
Solicitor’s Office, the Receiver and Accountant General’s Office, the 
Mail Office, the Money-Order Office, the Circulation Office, and the 
Medical Department. 

The Secretary’s Office consists of the Chief Clerk and seventy-four 
Clerks in three classes. The Solicitor’s Office comprises the Solicitor and 
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four clerks. The Receiver and Accountant-General’s Office consists of 
the Receiver and Accountant-General, the Chief Examiner, the Chief 
Cashier, Principal Book-keeper, and forty-seven clerks in three classes. 
The Mail Office consists of the Inspector-General of Mails, the Deputy 
Inspector-General, six Inspectors of Mails, two principal clerks, and 
twenty-three clerks in three classes. The Railway Post-Offices are attached 
to this branch, and they employ a Superintendent and fifty-three clerks 
in three classes, and 139 sorters—with four Mail officers. The 
Money-Order Office consists of the Controller, the Chief Clerk, the 
Examiner, the Book-keeper, and 114 clerks in three classes. The Cir- 
culation Office comprises the Controller, Vice-Controller, fifteen Deputy- 
Controllers, and 229 clerks in three classes. The minor establishment, 
which is part of the Circulation Office, consists of 2,444 persons, and 
includes the sorters, messengers and letter-carriers. They are under 
the supervision of forty-two Inspectors, who are themselves divided into 
three classes. The Medical Department consists of the Medical Officer 
and one assistant. 

The Secretary’s Office exercises a certain amount of general surveillance 
over the other departments, and is the medium of communication with the 
public, the Departments, and the Treasury; of which latter establishment 
the Post-Office forms a sort of branch. The Solicitor’s Office deals with 
all the law business of the establishment. The Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office takes general charge of all the money of the Department, 
and keeps the general accounts of receipt and expenditure ; as well as the 
examination of the postage or revenue accounts of the various Postmasters 
and others. The Mail Office deals with all matters connected with the 
means of transmitting the letters, &c. It arranges with the railway 
companies, and looks to the prompt execution of all contracts for carriage 
of the mails. ‘The Money-Order Office, as its name implies, deals with all 
matters relating to that very important branch of the service, and occupies 
a separate building in Aldersgate Street. The Circulation Office is devoted 
to the sorting and despatch of all the letters and newspapers committed by 
the public to the charge of the Post-Office. The Medical Department 
attends to the health of all the employés in times of epidemic, and at all 
other times to that of all whose salaries are under £150 a year. 

According to the latest returns, there are 11,412 Post-Offices in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, 825 are Head-Offices, and 10,587 Sub- 
Offices. 

The Mails were carried daily during the year 1859 over 140,000 
miles, of which 35,604 were by railway, at an average cost of 93d. per 
mile ; 32,936 by coach, omnibus, or mail-cart, at an average of 24d. per 
mile; 68,964 on foot, at an average of 14d. per mile; and 2,817 by 
packet or boat between places in the United Kingdom, at an average cost 
of 9d. per mile. 

The Money-Order Office which, as we have before stated, was estab- 
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lished as a recognized branch of the Post-Office in December, 1838, has 
developed itself in so marvellous a manner as to make all comparison out of 
the Post-Office itself almost impossible. In the first year of its official 
existence this department transacted business to the extent of £624,851, 
the number of these transactions being 377,536. Such was the rapid 
increase of this Office, that the year 1850 showed 8,870,498 transactions, 
amounting to the immense sum of £16,977,563. 

Transactions of this magnitude cannot be comprehended without some 
difficulty, and it becomes a matter of wonder how a department like the 
Post-Ofhee, having so much to do in what may be called its legitimate 
business, can carry on a gigantic banking business like that of the Money- 
Order Office under any circumstances; but the wonder becomes greater 
when we find, that although in 1859 there were 13,936,607 transactions, 
amounting to £26,506,390 ; and that from 1841 to 1860 the total number 
of transactions had reached 184,150,225, and the amount of money 
£355,701,779 ; yet the losses sustained have only amounted to the com- 
paratively insignificant sum of £5,965. 

Even this small loss occurred in the earlier days of the Office, and 
during the past ten years only £266 has been lost. In truth, it cannot be 
said that even any portion of the amount of these defalcations has fallen 
on the department, because they have been more than compensated by the 
unclaimed Money-Orders which are still in the hands of the public, and 
are forfeited from the lapse of time between their issue and payment. 

Vast as is the magnitude of the transactions of the Money-Order 
Office, we are compelled to use far larger figures to describe the amount of 
labour performed for the public in what is designated the Circulation 
Branch; which is that portion of the department devoted to the sorting 
and despatch of letters and newspapers, and is what may justly be called 
the Post-Office proper. 

In the year 1839, which was the last year of the old system of high 
rates, the total number of letters (exclusive of franks) delivered in the 
United Kingdom, was nearly 76 millions. During the year 1859—twenty 
years after the introduction of the Penny Postage—the number of letters 
had reached the enormous extent of nearly 545 millions, thus showing an 
increase of 469 millions of letters per annum, or more than seven-fold what 
the number was in 1839. These 545 millions of letters are divided as 
follows :—England, 446 millions; Scotland, 52 millions; and Ireland, 
47 millions: being an average of about 22 letters per annum to each per- 
son in England; 16 to each person in Scotland; and 7 to each person in 
Ireland: or a general average of 18 letters to each individual in the United 
Kingdom. A very striking illustration of the increase of letters is found 
in the fact, that the number now posted in the limits of the London 
District, or old “ Twopenny-Post,” for delivery within the same limits, is 
equal to the total number of all the letters posted in England and Wales, 
London included, twenty years ago. 
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There are some curious and interesting statistical facts in connection 
with this part of the subject. 

During the year 1859, there were 1,400,000 letters “registered” in 
the Post-Office; being about one registered letter to every 400 ordinary 
letters. The number of letters returned by the Post-Office to the writers in 
consequence of the department being unable to deliver them according 
to their respective addresses, reached 1,900,000—being about one to 280 
of the total number of letters posted. One-half of these failures arose 
from incorrect or insufficient addresses ; and upwards of 11,000 letters were 
posted without any address whatever. 

There is a general belief in the minds of the public that the Post- 
Office derives a large portion of its revenue from money and other valuables 
found in letters which cannot be delivered. It is a rather cruel thing to 
crush a notion of this kind, which amuses those who entertain it without 
injuring anybody else; but truth compels the historian to state facts, 
whether those facts be agreeable or otherwise; and feeling this responsibility 
strongly, we are compelled to state, and we have it from undoubted 
authority, that the total amount found in letters which could neither be 
delivered to the persons to whom they were addressed, nor returned to the 
writers (who had neglected to give an address, or had given an incorrect 
one), only amounted to £260 per annum. 

During 1859, about 60,000 letters were refused by those to whom they 
were addressed, because the postage on them was unpaid. 

It will hardly be credited, but it is nevertheless the fact, that 62,000 
letters per annum are posted at the Chief office, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
without being sealed or made fast in any way. 

With regard to the weight of British letters and newspapers, it is said, 
on sure authority, that the average weight of the former is rather more 
than a quarter of an ounce ; and of the latter, about two and a half ounces. 

The average postage of Home letters is about 13d. 

With respect to newspapers, no less than 70} millions were delivered 
during the year 1859. 470,000 newspapers were undelivered from various 
causes, being about 1 in 150 of those posted. 

We have before remarked, that it appears to be a rather cruel thing to 
knock down an innocent tradition which serves to amuse many people 
without injuring any; but there is one other such tradition which we are 
bound to demolish while dealing with the subject of the Post-Office. It 
is a popular belief, and one which our daily experience seems to confirm, 
that railroads make everything cheaper—that the transit from one part of 
the country to another is at once more rapid and far cheaper than under 
the old system of coaches. It is perfectly true that we can travel from 
London to Bath, or to almost any other place, in a shorter time, and at a 
cheaper rate, than we travelled in the good old days, when the “ York 
House” or the “ White Hart” coaches were the pride of the Great 
Western road. True it also is, that we can send or receive goods and 
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parcels quicker and cheaper by railway than was possible under the old 
system ; but when the Post-Office attempts to send letters by railway, it 
finds out that “it must pay for its whistle.” The companies treat the 
Post-Office as a customer who is compelled to deal with them, and they 
make it feel its helplessness, without pity and without hesitation. 
















































































! Let us compare the charge levied on the Post-Office, by railways, for the 
conveyance of mails, with the price the Post-Office pays for such conveyance 
; by mail coaches, &c., and we find that while in England the railway rates 
> vary from 3s. 6d. per mile to ¢d. per mile, they vary in Ireland from 
4s, 1d. to $d. per mile, and in Scotland from 4s, to 3d. per mile. The 
’ charges by mail coaches, &c., in England, vary from a maximum of 9d. 
- per mile to a minimum of zi/, proprietors in some cases carrying the 
to mails free, in consideration of the exemption from tolls which is allowed 
ut by law to conveyances employed in such service for the Post-Office. In 
ts, Ireland the mileage is from 8d. to 4d., and Scotland from 63d. to 3d. 
ity These are facts of some significance, and may safely be used to show 
ted that the Penny Postage scheme has not derived so much advantage as is 
be commonly supposed, from the introduction of railways. Indeed, it is 
the evident that the system would have succeeded far better, in a Jinancial point 
el of view, if railways had never been introduced ; for it must be obvious that 
there is a vast difference between the cost of carrying mails daily over 
they 35,604 miles of railway at an average cost of 93d. per mile, and carrying 
those mails over the same daily number of miles by coaches, &c., at an 
000 average charge of 23d. per mile. Under the old postal system the average 
ol cost of conveying an ordinary letter within the British Islands was as4.; 
while the present average cost of the same service is }d., being more than 
said, four-fold the old price. 
wost One of the best illustrations of the financial disadvantages of the 
neces. nilway system to the Post-Office, is that of thé Carlisle and Lancaster 
mails. In 1844 the contractors who carried these mails actually paid 
‘vered the Post-Office £200 a year for the privilege of carrying them twice a day 
arious between the two places named, but under the new state of things the 
Post-Office pays the Railway Company £12,000 a year for performing the 
ing to same service. 
people We find that the cost of conveying mails now amounts to £863,709 
we are per annum, and engages the services of 202 employés of the Post-Office, 





of whom two are officers in charge of the Indian mails through France, 
five are marine mail-guards, 166 are mail-guards, and 29 are porters. 

Some of the miscellaneous charges paid by the Post-Office are in- 
teresting, and give a general idea of the vastness of its business. 

The cost of buildings and repairs is estimated at upwards of £90,000 
per annum ; but as new post-offices are being erected in many places, this 
sum, which at first sight appears large, becomes a tolerably moderate 
demand for such an extensive and useful service. 


The manufacture of Postage Stamps occupies a branch of the Inland 
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Revenue Department, and engages the services of upwards of forty 
persons, whose salaries amount to £30,194 per annum. The supply and 
repair of mail bags costs £11,400 a-year ; the supply of boxes for foreign 
or colonial mails costs £5,000 a-year ; the apparatus for exchanging bags 
by railways costs £1,735 a-year; the clothing of mail-guards costs up- 
wards of £1,000 a-year. The clothing of letter carriers forms a charge of 
£12,265 a-year on the Post-Office; pillar letter-boxes cost the Office about 
£3,000 a-year. 

The London letter-carriers, of whose woes we have of late years 
heard so much through the Press, comprise, with the sorters and mes- 
sengers, an army numbering 2,402 persons; whose wages alone amount to 
the sum of £190,000 per annum. All these employés are provided with 
medical attendance and medicine at the cost of the department ; they are 
allowed a holiday of a fortnight every year; the letter-carriers are pro- 
vided with uniform clothing; and the department encourages all of them 
to insure their lives by itself paying one-fifth of the premiums, and it 
makes the remaining portion fall easy on them by taking the trouble to 
collect it by weekly deductions from their wages. 

The letter-carriers, &c., are divided into four classes, and they are 
superintended by a staff of Inspectors, consisting of forty-two persons 
separated into three classes. These inspectorships are generally awarded 
to letter-carriers who have distinguished themselves, and to them is 
attached salaries varying from £110 to £300 per annum. 

The Post-Office was the first public department that gave practical 
encouragement to its officers to insure their lives—this was done first under 
the administration of Lord Canning, in 1854; and in 1859 the system 
was much extended and improved. 

As an article on the Post-Office would be incomplete without some 
mention of the expenditure and revenue of that enormous organization, 
we shall refer briefly to that point before concluding. 

In 1758, the gross receipts of the Post-Office amounted to £222,075 ; 
the charges paid were £148,345; and the revenue or profit was £73,730. 
In 1859, the gross receipts amounted to £3,299,825, the cost of manage- 
ment was £1,853,953, and the net revenue amounted to £1,445,872. 
From this latter sum must be deducted the cost of the packet service, 
which was last year charged to the Admiralty, and then amounted to 
£1,069,778. 

The enormous growth of our foreign and colonial commerce is well 
shown by means of the public accounts of the cost of packet service. We 
find in the Post-Office Accounts for the year 1686-7, that the charges paid 
for packets that year were £916 at Harwich, and £539 12s. at Dover. 
During the current year (1861) the Post-Office will have to pay nearly 
£19,000 for the Dover service alone, and £238,500 for carrying the mails 
to and from the West Indies; while the entire packet service of the year 
8 estimatec. to cost no less than £994,956. 
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The facts and figures here brought under review will convey some idea 
of the humble origin and marvellous growth of the Post-Office; and they 
may probably enable those who ponder them to form an estimate, though 
it must obviously be a vague one, of the vast work which that Office 
now performs so successfully. This much they may indeed do; but it is 
impossible for them to show, otherwise than in a dim, though suggestive 
manner, the mighty power which our cheap Post-Office has exercised 
during the last twenty years in spreading the civilizing influences of reli- 
gion, morality, education, and commerce throughout the world, for the 
general benefit of the human race. 


HOME AT LAST. 


Sister Mary, come and sit 
Here beside me, in the bay 
Of the window—ruby-lit 
With the last gleams of the day. 
Steeped in crimson through and through, 
Glow the battlements of vapour ; 
While above them, in the blue, 
Hesper lights his tiny taper. 
Look! the rook flies nestward, darling, 
Flapping slowly overhead ; 
See, in dusky clouds, the starling 
Whirring to the willow-bed. 
Through the lakes of mist, that lie 
Breast-deep, in the fields below ; 
Underneath the darkening sky, 
Home the weary reapers go. 
Peace and Rest at length have come, 
All the long day’s toil is past ; 
And each heart is whispering “ Home— 
Home at last.!”’ 








Mary! in your great grave eyes 
I can see the long-represt 
Grief, whose earnest look denies 

That to-night each heart ’s at rest. 

Seven years ago you parted— 

He to India went alone ; 

Young and strong and hopeful-hearted— 
“Oh! he would not long be gone!” 
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Seven years have lingered by, 

Youth and strength and hope have fled ; 

Life, beneath an Indian sky, 

Withers limb and whitens head. 

But his faith has never faltered ; 

Time that noble heart has spared ; 

Yet, dear, he is sadly altered— 

So he writes me. Be prepared ! 

I have news—good news! He says— 

In this hurried note and short— 

That his ship, ere many days 

Will be anchored safe in port. 
Courage !—soon, dear, will he come— 
Those few days will fly so fast : 
Yes—he ’s coming, Mary—Home— 
Home at last ! 


* * * * 


Idle words.—Yet strangely fit ! 

In a vessel, leagues away, 

In the cabin, ruby-lit 

By the last gleams of the day, 

Calm and still the loved one lies : 

Never tear of joy or sorrow 

Shall unseal those heavy eyes— 

They will ope to no To-morrow. 

Folded hands upon a breast 

Where no feverish pulses flutter, 

Speak of an unbroken rest, 

That no earthly tongue can utter. 

And a sweet smile seems to grow— 

Seems to hover on his lip, 

As the shadows come and go 

With the motion of the ship. 
Rest and Peace at length have come— 
Rest and Peace how deep and vast ! 
Weary wanderer—truly Home— 
Home at last ! 








T. Hoon. 
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“NADRIONE SPETNIONE:” WISHES FULFILLED. 
A TALE, IN THREE PARTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROL,” &c. 


Ir was a Sunday morning in Kraziusky, a small Polish town. The 
time was so many years from the present period, that the state of Poland 
was still kingly ; and however the peasant portion of the country suffered, 
that of the aristocracy was splendid and prodigal. The whole town 
was the property of Prince Hezla, and his immediate palace occupied the 
side of the principal street by which it was traversed. In front was a 
massive wall, built for defence and pierced with small and iron-bound 
windows; and behind lay a vast court and so-called garden, wherein, 
however, no sign of garden existed—except an oblong piece of water, bor- 
dered by rows of evergreen oaks. The house was occupied, not by the 
princely pair—whose chief residence was in Warsaw—but by the incum- 
brances of the family; namely, the young daughter and her governess, the 
superannuated servants, and the péle-méle of attendants who waited upon. 
these various individuals. The daughter, Iris, was at this time fifteen—a 
timid girl, with blond hair, the white and pink of a balsam-flower, and the 
shape of a Nymph who might be the best runner in Diana’s service after 
a hare or fawn. She had led a dull life with the Frenchwoman her 
mother had put about her as governess, a fat, self-indulgent woman, 
who gave her good manners and considered she had done her duty. 
Tris had never known enough of amusement to complain of the want 
of it; and when Madame le Prince came down stairs dressed to go 
out, it did not occur to Iris to murmur that she must spend the whole 
morning alone. 

“T shall be very busy to-day,” said the governess. ‘One day in the 
week is little enough for me to amuse myself. First I shall go to mass— 
Dieu passe premier—and after that, Madame Tral and I have to walk to 
Jacob’s, and there I shall see the world—ah, alas! what you call the 
world in Poland,—moi pauvre exileé!”’ “Let me tie your neck-ribbon,” 
said Iris, approaching the fat neck with her pretty fine-skinned fingers, “ it 
is unfastened—nay, but, Madame, it is broken!” “Don’t say so,”’ cried 
the old lady. ‘It is your fault; awkward, wicked girl! You have done 
it on purpose to offend Ste. Favorite.” ‘Oh no, no; don’t say so;” said 
Tris; “I offend her!” ‘‘ Where is she,” cried Madame le Prince,” and, 
loosing her neck-kerchief, she dived hér hand into her bosom and produced 
alittle halfpenny print, on which was a female figure, very nearly effaced. 
As she pulled it out, the ribbon did indeed come forth in two pieces; but 
it was not at the knot it was broken; so Iris was exculpated. The knot 
remained tied, but the ribbon had given way near the moist saint. “ It is 
all for the best,” said Madame le Prince, “that this happened before I was 
in the street. She might have fallen to the ground as I walked along, and 
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then what would have been the consequence? I tremble. Get me some 
charcoal, Tris.” The young girl did as she was bid. She put some embers 
upon a little chafing-dish, and brought them to her governess ; who, taking 
the defaced engraving between her fingers, laid it in the glowing heat—where 
it was speedily consumed. ‘ Remember, my child,” said the governess, 
‘when you destroy the image of a saint, do it without flame, at a red heat, 
so shall you avoid impiety.” “I will always do so,” answered Iris. “ Such 
an escape as I have had,” said Madame le Prince, “‘ should make you careful. 
Is your own amulet safe?” ‘T trust so,” said Iris, and eagerly felt round 
her neck for a slender chain, at the end of which hung a little box of iron 
filagree, inclosing some small white object. On the lid were worked two 
Polish words, signifying “‘ Wishes fulfilled.” Iris touched it with the 
utmost reverence ; her governess looked with painful curiosity, which had 
often longed to be gratified. ‘‘ Wishes fulfilled,” said she. “Does it 
mean, do you think, that it will bring about the things you desire? I 
wish I had a little bit of it.” But Iris warded off her hand. ‘“ None but 
my mother dare open it; you know she told us so when she put it round 
my neck.” ‘Nobody wants to touch it,” said Madame le Prince, 
affronted ; “ all the best things must be kept for my lady, of course. If I 
had gold chains, like my lady, I should not have affronted Ste. Favorite by 
dropping her. No wonder you can please the saints and have wishes ful- 
filled, indeed. I suppose I may go now, may I not?” And, not insisting 
on an answer, she banged out of the room, leaving Iris to digest the prac- 
tical and theoretic virtues she had taught. 

Tris had to attend mass in the chapel of the Castle, where it was cele- 
brated daily by the priest attached to the family. She was joined as she 
went in (unwatched, as we have seen, by Madame le Prince) by a youth who 
was a distant kinsman of her mother; and who, on becoming dependent, by 
the death of his parents, had been sent with other lumber to the house in 
Kraziusky. Here, it was supposed, he was being educated; though by 
whom or in what, his noble relations did not know. He was noble himself: 
therefore unable to engage in any mechanical pursuit by which to amend 
his dilapidated fortune ; but he had a vague idea that the Prince’s interest 
would make a soldier or a courtier of him some day, and obviate the 
necessity of caring for himself. He was older than Iris, and had that ex- 
traordinary beauty of person which distinguishes many individuals of the 
East of Europe. He was adroit and active, young and lively; and in 
consequence of the amusement he afforded the governess, and the willing- 
ness of the pupil to associate with something more entertaining than her 
fat guardian, the young man saw more of the young daughter of the house 
than her mother could have imagined, or would have tolerated. In walk- 
ing from the chapel, Julian fell behind his cousin, as became his inferior 
position and the reserve due from a dependent relation towards the child 
of the superior branch. The old priest, who watched them, was satisfied 
with his demeanour ; and, crossing their path before they had left the sacred 
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building, he told Julian, that, the day being a holiday, he was at liberty to 
enjoy it by joming the youths of the town in their customary Sunday 
sports. Julian thanked him respectfully. ‘I will open the private door 
for my lady cousin,” said he ; ‘‘ and having so far paid my duty to her, will 
avail myself of your permission, reverend father.” Accordingly he followed 
her along the corridor which led towards her apartment, and, stepping 
forward when they reached it, pushed open the heavy door, and as she 
entered, briskly followed her; then shutting it again, they two were alone in 
the parlour which belonged, with other rooms, to the young Countess and 
her governess. Here his manner changed at onve. 

“ At last, Iris, we are again together,” said he, catching her hands in his 
and covering them with kisses ; ‘‘ now let them suppose me where they will, 
while I lead you, beloved cousin, through glade and grove during my own brief 
liberty.” “I am afraid, Julian,” said his cousin. “ If I were discovered, 
what would be thought of me!” “Is it the first time, then, that we have 
done thus ?” said Julian ; ‘was it to kill me with the sorrow of being refused 
this happiness that you have so frequently granted it? and should you 
suppose them right in their censure? Do they never say what is unjust ? 
Do they never misinterpret your actions, and blame you for what you 
know to be blameless?” ‘ Nay, that they do,” said Iris; “it was but 
yesterday that I offered Madame my paroissien de fille ; it was very pretty, 
and I have two; but she said I did it to ridicule her because, though called 
Madame, she has never been married. Was that likely?” “Just as un- 
reasonable as she is in depriving you and me of each other’s society,” said 
Julian, smiling ; “‘ and who knows—ah, who knows, Iris, how long we may 
be able to enjoy it?” “ Why not?” cried Iris, turning to him in sudden 
alarm. ‘* Will not some one receive greater claim than mine?” 
Julian. ‘ You mean,” she answered, “ they will marry me. Yes; Madame 
talks to me a great deal about that some one I must marry ; but she says 
that when once I have done so, she will have no more authority over me— 
that my mother herself will have none; I shall be free; and then shall [ 
not see you, do you think, Julian ? ” 

“Tris, you will never, never seé me again ; if that fatal day arrive we 
are parted for ever. He who is your husband will be your master—ay, 
your master ;—will he be your friend?”’ ‘* How can I tell whom they will 
choose,” said Iris ; ‘‘ Madame tells me it is wicked in a young girl to think of 
such things.” ‘‘ What! may you not think whether the old friends of your 
youth must part from you never to behold you again?”’ “ She never said 
that tome; she said rather, that all which I may not do now, I then may do. 
Tneed not wear my veil down, summer and winter; I may turn away my own 
maid—but that I would not, for I love Laura; I might have a cloth coat, 
like the English lady who came here once and rode on horseback.” “These 
things may be so—but does Madame always tell you the truth?” “No 
indeed,” said Iris, reflecting very gravely. ‘‘Only a husband who loved 
you,” said Julian, possessing himself of her hand, “would consult your 


said 
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wishes in those and all other respects”—but Iris interrupted him, 
“Julian,” she said, “ Madame has taught me to avoid such thoughts. 
Let my mother command me to marry, I have only to acknowledge that 
she has chosen well.” ‘ Forgive me, Iris, I was wrong; but at least it 
would be desirable that the man she chooses should love you as 
well as she does.” ‘‘Oh, much better, I hope,” said Iris; “I scarcely 
know my mother.” ‘There are many you know better,” said Julian, 
“Not very many; I know Madame le Prince better,—and you better.” 
“And no doubt those who know you best, love you best” ‘I don’t 
suppose my governess loves me; I am not a fit companion for her— 
she often tells me so.” “ And I, Iris?” ‘Oh, yes,” said Iris, turning 
toward him with a gay smile, “ you have never known Paris, as she has, any 
more than I,—so you can be satisfied with my society.” ‘Ay, better 
than with anything in the whole world beside,” said Julian,—anxious that 
she should see a connection between the cousin who did that, and the hus- 
band who should love her enough to consult her wishes. But at present 
she seemed not to have put the two ideas together. 

Julian pushed open a door in the outside wall, which bounded the 
oblong pond and the evergreen oaks, and they found themselves on the 
outskirts of a pine-forest, which ran up to the town on one side, and on 
the other stretched far away over the immense plain. Here the young 
people found a gloomy, but an unbounded walk ; where, as they wandered 
on, Julian pursued with all the skill he was master of, the object to which 
his reasonings had hitherto tended. But they had not been an hour thus 
engaged, when the sound of horse’s hoofs struck their ears; and Julian, 
who was alive to every chance which might betray the intimacy he so 
sedulously cultivated, drew his cousin on one side; and in the shelter 
which the thickly-growing stems of the firs afforded, they marked the 
approach of the rider, and the aspect he bore. “It is a servant of my 
mother,” said Iris, drawing closer to her companion with that awe which 
everything bearing connection with her stern mother inspired. “He is 
bringing us letters,—what can she have to say to us?” “And he will 
require to see you,” said Julian. ‘‘ Run—run, dear Iris! while he goes 
round by the road, we can be at home again through the garden gate.” 
** Ah, how sorry I am to leave this wide walk,” said Iris, lingering; “‘ we 
were so well off.” So am I,” answered Julian, ‘“ most dreadfully—quite 
sorry ; but come, pray—come ; won’t you run?” “ Nay, you said there was 
no harm in what we were doing?” ‘Surely not; you agreed with me 
there was no harm,—but suppose he were come forward to announce the 
Princess—she may be herself at hand.” ‘ Indeed she may,” said Iris, 
in a low voice; “ oh yes, let us be quick!” And now, with haste enough 
to satisfy Julian, they returned to the palace; and here thrusting her 
inside the garden door, he was re-closing it upon her, when Iris 
appealed to him: ‘Oh, come with me to the house, you know even here 
I may not walk alone; and what shall I do if I cannot get in unseen?” 
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No, no; I am sure—I feel certain, no one can be very angry with you; 
best go alone, my cousin. If I could help you, would I not shed my blood 
for you?” However that might be, he merely withdrew on this occasion 
into safe shelter ; and Iris, with a beating heart, traversed the garden, and, 
gliding by the walls of the court, flattered herself that she had not been 
remarked, by any one whose notice signified, in that servant-peopled region. 

Nobody, it would seem, had been as yet in search of her. There was 
no letter ; no messenger was announced. Iris had lost her wide walk, and 
gained no news within doors. She had now nothing to do but to waste 
the remainder of the day in solitude, awaiting the return of her governess, 
to whom she rightly conjectured that the letters were addressed. Some- 
what late, Madame le Prince came home; and as she entered the apartment, 
a servant presented her the packet which had now been awaiting her some 
time. ‘ Ay, this is done on purpose to vex me,’’ said the old lady, 
snatching the letter ; ‘‘just because I took a little recreation one day in the 
seven years, you choose to bring me letters, and pretend I neglect my 
duties.” The slave, who comprehended nothing of the French thus hurled 
at him, laughed; and Madame le Prince squatted herself in dudgeon on 
the sofa, and proceeded to read her despatches. The perusal was accom- 
panied with many exclamations ; and after a few moments given to medita- 
tion when the last page had been turned, she rose, and, embracing Iris, 
called her “dearest child, inseparable treasure,’ and asked whether she were 
not the tenderest friend Iris ever had? ‘‘ Yes,” said Iris, patiently. ‘‘ And 
you could not live without me?” said Madame le Prince ; but finding her 
pupil silent, she changed her phrase to, ‘‘ Separated from you, I must die : 
we shall never part, shall we?—why don’t you say No?” “No!” said 
Iris, ‘Exactly! you promise: but there is no gratitude in this world.” 
“What does my mother say?” asked Iris, ‘“ Ay, ay; my lady has news 
for us,” said the governess--‘ we shall quit this dreary place.” ‘ Quit 
Kraziusky ?” “It will be your fault if we do not. There, you may read for 
yourself ;” and she put the letter into the hand of Iris, and lay back on 
the sofa, wiping her moist cheeks. Iris, mean time standing at a little 
distance, eagerly read what follows :— 

‘‘MapamE,—Prepare your pupil to receive a visit from her future hus- 
band. I have arranged the greatest marriage for her that the kingdom 
offers, The Duke of Brakoy is the bridegroom ; and he will accompany me 
in ten days from to-day to make himself acquainted with Iris, Your taste is 
good, and you will superintend her dress. Let it be that which becomes her, 
no matter whether agreeable to fashion or not. Further, you must prepare 
her to show a modest but sincere liking to the Duke. He has peculiar ideas. 
One Rousseau, in your country, has diffused doctrines about savage and 
civilized men, which the Duke, in his sojourn in Paris, has adopted ;—and 
unless, as he says, he can inspire affection, he will not become a husband. 
Tris knows nothing of such things; instruct her only how to behave towards 
® man who has these prejudices. The marriage being arranged after our 
visit, will be celebrated in the course of the following month.” 
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“You have, indeed, a good mother,” exclaimed Madame le Prince, as 
Tris silently gave back the letter. ‘‘ And now, all you will want is a safe 
companion. You are too young to be the head of a house alone. I am 
willing, my dear child, to sacrifice yet a few years to you.” “ Thank you,” 
said Iris; “did you ever see him—the Duke?” “Yes, I have seen him 
ambassador in Paris.” ‘Is he older than I am?” said Iris. ‘ You may 
well say that: I am not young; and he was born before me.” “He 
will be very grave,” said Iris.” ‘“ Yes, you will require somebody to 
amuse you: somebody accustomed to your ways, as Iam. Oh, I must 
never leave you.” ‘Is he ugly ?” said Iris. “Oh! no; great dukes never 
are ugly: you will think him amiable enough when you see him with his 
hands full of diamonds. Besides, that is not the question: your mother 
chooses your husband; other friends you may choose.” “May I?” said hrs, 
thinking of Julian. ‘Yes, yes; but, at present, let us reflect a little on 
the way of receiving him. Look here, Iris, stand with one hand on the 
back of the other, and your lips a little apart, Jooking him in the face, 
a leetle under your eyelids, and then, dropping your eyes, look at me.” 
Tris looked, and saw nothing in it more ridiculous than if she had been 
taking a dancing-lessom. She tried to imitate what she saw. “Pretty 
well,” said the old lady; ‘‘ and now I won’t tire you—you know I never 
tire you—only myself. Am I not a tender governess?” And, Iris being 
silent, she burst out, “ But I see your perversity; everybody leagues 
against me: when I come in, the cook watches at the door to see if I 
am tired, and if I am, he always makes my supper half an hour later than 
usual. There, it is past nine, more than half an hour past.” Iris thought it 
was scarcely five minutes, but said nothing—and at that moment the door 
opened, and servants entered with a table spread. “I ask for nothing 
but bread and beer,” said Madame le Prince, “ and even that you envy me. 
You bring me the smallest jug, and the largest glass, that the beer may be 
little, and what little there is, flat. You kill the worst old fowl and keep 
it for me, and you drink half the best wine as you come up stairs. I wish 
you would bring me only bread and water.” So saying, she sat down to 
flesh and fish, tokay, burnt wine, and a glass of liqueur. 

The news, which Iris told Julian at the first opportunity, produced a great 
effect upon him. He had his own views and plans, and had cultivated his 
intimacy with her on their account; but he had not known, till the pro- 
spect of separation became practical, how much he had suffered his feelings 
to be engaged and his prospects to build themselves about her. He expressed 
a degree of unhappiness at the idea of her marriage which astonished her, 
accustomed as she had been to hear it talked of as an event which, of 
course, would come with time ; and she herself began to understand that it 
might be a subject of repugnance to her own feelings, and of isolation 
from the friends she loved. She grew thoughtful and unhappy, and Julian 
observing this, pressed his own views, and declared he must die when she 
was parted from him. This she readily believed, for her youth and igno- 
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rance were too great to let her know how difficult it is to die; and many 
a wet pillow did her tears leave behind, as she lay sleepless thinking of 
the fate that she was bringing on Julian. Perceiving this state of things, 
it was not very long before Julian insinuated to her the improvement in 
their destinies, that would take place, supposing he himself were sub- 
stituted for the Duke of Brakov, and he would paint in glowing colours 
the difference of the approaching scene, were it he (Julian) who had the 
privilege of appearing with her mother, and imploring her to receive him 
as the most adoring of husbands. It was not very long before Iris had 
remarked that the Duke made their betrothal dependent upon her liking. 
“ And can I like him ?” she added. Julian, to avoid seeming prejudice in his 
own favour, suggested the splendours which her destined bridegroom would 
bring with him; but they had no charm in prospect for her youthful 
fancy. Next he ventured to hint the wrath of her mother which she must 
encounter, but for that she had an answer—that however willing to obey, 
she should: be unable to do so, if the Duke himself refused to marry one 
who did not love him. Time pressed; for the ten days were passing : 
and Julian felt that, were the solemn meeting to take place between Iris 
and her destined bridegroom, which was appointed at the end of that time, 
little hope would remain for him. His excited passions, his presumptuous 
opinion of himself, and his belief that Iris must lead him to ultimate wealth 
and honour, urged him to any step that might secure her for himself, 
and he continually fed the emotion of pity, tenderness, and fear he had 
awakened in her bosom. 

Meantime, Madame le Prince was so much occupied with superintending 
the dress of her pupil according to her mother’s instructions, that she had 
less time even than usual for thinking of any other interests. The only 
thing at which she was concerned, was the pallor of Iris’s face, and the 
dimness of her eyes ; which followed on sleepless and sorrowful nights. She 
took this as a personal injury: ‘ You are making yourself ugly,” she said, 
“merely to lose me the reward my services deserve; I know you can 
have colour enough if you please—there it is; but now you get tears 
in your eyes to spoil the shape and the brightness, Stop your tears, 
Mademoiselle; I order, I command you not to cry! It is all for your 
good I am so positive. Am I not a tender governess? Answer me 
THAT.” Tris could not. ‘You'll have something to cry for soon, 
probably,” said Madame; “TI did not tell you sooner, because I am too 
tender of you, and am afraid to hurt you—but I know there is a misfor- 
tune coming on this house. You know my large tooth—here; this one. 
Well, last night I dreamed it had fallen out. There will be a death in the 
family, you will see, soon.” “Oh, no, no; I hope not!” cried Iris, wring- 
ing her hands ; “is there no other meaning, dear, dear Madame?” “TI 
never heard any, and I never knew it to fail,” she answered ; ‘‘ but what is 
the matter ? have you heard any news?” “Oh, no, I think not, not that ; 
only, alas! my dear Madame ” «© Well, child?” ‘ My cousin, my 
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poor cousin Julian, is ill.” ‘‘That’s it,’ exied Madame le Prince, 
quite contented ; “ I knew we should hear of a death.” 

Tris had in fact received a billet that very morning, privately conveyed 
by means of a friend of her cousin, telling her that Julian was unable to 
meet her as usual in the garden; for that grief and anxiety had at last 
overcome him, and he was unable to quit his bed. The superstition of the 
tooth suddenly announced, which she did not doubt for an instant, 
struck into the young girl’s heart those terrors which had already been 
excited there; and, quite overcome, she gave way to a degree of sorrow, 
which at last distracted the attention of the governess, even from the 
success likely to attend the omen of her dream. 

“* What are you crying for thus?” said she; “it cannot be for a young 
man that you are so indecent as to shed tears? You know very well that 
you have seen too little of Count Julian to care whether he live or die ; 
except so far as every member of the family is precious.” ‘‘ Oh, my poor 
cousin! my poor cousin !” sobbed Iris. ‘‘ Exactly ; we ought to be sorry for 
our cousins, and I knew it was his relationship which excited your 
grief—but remember, there is a due degree of feeling, appropriate to 
your rank and position; and in affairs such as life and death, 
which the influence of even such a family as yours cannot affect ; 
it is the duty of each member to treat those affairs as though they 
were indifferent to them.” Thus silenced, Iris concealed her agita- 
tion as she best could, and wore through the weary day in the 
society of her governess—who mixed up rose-wreaths and shrouds, 
omens and luncheon; and who, when heartily wearied with her own 
society and that of her pupil, threw the burthen of her weariness on 
the latter, and continually asked if she had nothing to say? At 
last, bed-time arrived, and Iris retired to her room, to which there was 
no access, except through that of Madame le Prince; while in the cham- 
ber beyond the governess, several women slept, to increase the security 
of the already secure apartment, and assure beyond all doubt the safe 
keeping of the young Countess. Yet, where precaution is most suspicious, 
there malicious fortune best loves to interfere. Whoever it might be that 
meddled to-night, so it was, that a female voice, towards the stillest hour 
of all the twenty-four, roused Iris from sleep, and gently whispered words 
that were terrible in her ear :—‘“ Rise, Mademoiselle; your cousin, Count 
Julian, would see you once more before he dies. I have braved every 
thing to bring you to him. The priest is with him. But a few minutes 
remain; follow me in silence. The governess has drunk a sleeping 
potion. The women outside are safe. Lose no time!” Iris heard the 
dreadful sentence, and not for an instant did she doubt about hazarding 
all to obey the summons ; her very tears were frozen. She clothed herself 
with the speed of despair, and, taking the messenger’s hand, trod over the 
floor of the two adjoining rooms noiselessly as a spirit, and found herself 
outside her portion of the palace, and on the head of the great staircase 
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which gave access to the other parts. Here her guide struck a light, 
and Iris saw it was one of the women appropriated to her service, but 
who seldom came in contact with her, as she was appointed to the care of 
her Jaundry and linen, What little fear had entered the heart of Iris was 
dispelled by this. recognition, and eagerly they both made their way along 
the vast corridor they had yet to traverse. ‘There is his room,” 
said the woman at last, showing a closed door under which a light gleamed ; 
“ pray God he be still alive.” Iris clung to her with a spasm of terror, 
her breath almost suspended by excessive fear. Very gently her com- 
panion knocked at the door, and a light step immediately approached to 
open it. ‘‘ He lives!” said the woman to Iris, as the door unclosed ; 
and both entered noiselessly. The room was dimly lighted, and on the 
bed lay a motionless figure—the face shaded from the light, the hands 
stretched on the coverlet. At the foot of the bed stood a man in the garb 
of a priest, whom Iris recognized as one she had seen in the com- 
pany of Julian. He was gazing anxiously on his prostrate friend, and 
hardly turned his eyes on Iris as she came in. Some instants of silence 
ensued ; then a feeble voice from the bed asked ‘*‘ Who?” and Iris, her 
emotion completed by the sound of his voice, glided to the side his face 
was turned upon, and sank on her knees. “Julian!” she said. ‘ Nay, 
now I can die,” murmured the youth ; “it is granted me to say farewell— 
to hear farewell: ’’ and with a feeble effort, which yet seemed too much 
for him, he moved his hand, and sought hers among the disturbed bed- 
clothes. ‘Oh, no; not so, Julian—cousin—my friend,” said Iris, calling 
to him in a wild, yet still low voice, as if she were trying to send it with 
him to those mysterious regions to which his soul seemed departing. He 
faintly shook his head. ‘Far better I should go than live to lose you,” 
he said. ‘Oh, live,” cried Iris, “‘ or take me too.” ‘It is too late,” 
murmured the young man; “ yet even now, though life is gone, there 
might be rest for me.” ‘ How, Julian? tell me, tell me if I can help 
you.” ‘Ah! in the grave I should be at peace, if first I had called you 
mine,— it is not so much to ask.” ‘What are you saying?” said Iris; 
“what is it you seek?” ‘Ah, let me feel your hand,” he said. She put 
it into his. A smile came over his mouth; he pressed it—loosened his 
hold, ‘‘ Oh, God, he is dying,” she cried, and gazed on his closing eyes 
—his parting lips. ‘Save him!” she added, looking up to the young 
priest and the woman, who stood by. ‘They both drew near. The first 
laid his hand on the young Count’s heart, and shook his head: the 
latter wiped her eyes, and made no other answer to the terrified girl’s 
eager gaze. ‘‘ He must die,” whispered the priest. ‘ Yes, I must die,” 
murmured the young man; “and therefore let me keep thy hand, cousin : 
it is but for an instant ?” ‘‘ Oh, if it were for ever!” sobbed Iris. “Can 
you mean it?” he said, faintly. ‘‘ Ah, cousin, in the grave I should be 
happy, if first that faith had been plighted me, which Death will give 
you back almost as soon as I have received it.” ‘‘ How can that be?” 
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said Iris; ‘‘am I not my mother’s?” “True,” he answered, dropping 
again the voice which his eagerness had excited to somewhat louder tones; 
**then I must perish alone.” ‘Oh, if she were but here!” sobbed Iris. 
“Could she,” said Julian, ‘refuse to let me hold that dear hand as I go 
down into my grave?” “Could she?” said Iris. ‘‘ Would she so much 
as know that it had helped me on my hard passage?” sighed Julian. 
“Oh, Julian, take it—hold it; what would you have with it? It is 
worth nothing; and can I refuse to let it comfort you?” ‘ Take our © 
hands in yours,” he said to the priest. ‘ Will you be his wife?” said the 

priest to the young girl. ‘“ Will you be her husband?” ‘ Husband and 

wife of a minute,” said Julian ; “oh! Paradise, even that.” Iris answered 

no word—understood not what was doing; but she made no resistance, 

and before time had turned the world a quarter of a degree, she and Julian 

were bound together by the solemnly-pronounced rites of the Church. 

There are unworthy ministers in every faith, and the priest was one of 

them. 

“Now, now I die happy,” said Julian; “I bless you for what you 
have done. Bound for an instant, you will be free in an instant; ah, my 
wife, kiss my lips once ; give me the slightest token to be buried with me, 
and then—farewell.”” He gently drew from her hair a plain gold pin that 
had fastened the tresses together for the night, and gave and received a 
kiss; which Iris scarcely knew she had bestowed in the bewilderment of 
her emotions. 

Frightened, weeping, lamenting over the sick-bed, the woman who 
had brought her drew her away, and they once more traversed the 
long galleries of the palace, and found themselves again in the bed-room 
of Iris. Here, unable to support herself, she sank upon her pillow, half 
beside herself with the past she had gone through and the present anguish 
she suffered. The complaisant laundress suggested a hope that so much 
happiness might work a miracle in Julian’s favour, and restore him to life ; 
and she engaged that before the family was stirring she would make her 
way once more to Iris, and report his condition. Iris had lost sight of 
her mother’s intended visit, which was not to take place yet for seven 
days, and which, as it were, lost itself behind present pressing interests. 
One interest was provided for—the dearest ; oh, what a sudden lightening 
of her overburthened heart! The laundress glided in as the sunlight’ 
gilded her windows, and whispered, ‘ He lives—you have saved him!” 
Scarcely were the words uttered, when an impetuous assault on her 
door made Iris start, and the woman fly behind a curtain; and in 
rushed the befrilled face and tightly-draped figure of Madame le Prince, a 
letter in her hand, crying, ‘The Princess! the Princess! A mes- 
senger from her. Her plans are changed. She is bringing the Duke 
at once; they will be here in an hour !” 





THE LAST DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


BY J. O, HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 


Tue world at tle time knew not its loss when, on the twenty-third of 
April, in the year 1616, the gentle spirit of Shakespeare returned to the 
God who gave it; and everything of him that could fade lay stretched in 
a chamber of New Place, in his native town of Stratford-on-Avon. Barely 
half a century had elapsed since he had prattled in his nurse’s arms, within 
a few hundred yards of the spot where his remains were then lying in 
that first dread change after death, when it is so difficult to realize the 
fact that what is left in this world is only dust; and that it is to be 
scattered to the winds until it is joined hereafter to the spiritual body that 
never dies. Once in existence, we cannot get out of it. It is at once so 
fearful and so glorious to know this—not so much in relation to ourselves 
—although we are all more or less selfish—but in regard to the names that 
never die in this world; not only to fancy, but to know absolutely, for 
certain, that Shakespeare, Milton, and others (for a living word from 
whom we could almost barter our existence) are undying in another 
sense; and that we may—for there is nothing in Scripture to gainsay 
it—meet them some day elsewhere. 

The surviving relations of Shakespeare thought of and knew this 
solemn fact. So religious were they, that they could not but have con- 
soled the dramatist in his last days; and so little prejudiced, that, even at 
a time when the serious world was one that involved an excess of puri- 
tanical thought, especially in regard to the drama, they never dreamed of 
depreciating the profession to which Shakespeare had belonged, and from 
which he had retired with a noble competency. He had passed the later 
years of his life chiefly at Stratford; espousing the cause of the poor, 
adored in his family, respected by his neighbours. In January, 1616, he 
was in perfect health. It is sad, alas! to think that before a quarter of a 
year had elapsed, while he was yet in the flower of his age, he should 
have been stricken by fever and so died. Susanna Hall, his favourite 
daughter, exhibited that still, calm sorrow, which is so often the exponent 
of the severest grief. His wife, who had, on that morning of the sad 
twenty-third, smoothed the pillow beneath his head for the last time, felt 
that her right hand was taken from her. His other relatives bemoaned a 
parent and a friend. The inhabitants of the town of Stratford had lost a 
neighbour of consummate tact, kindliness and geniality. In London, the 
theatrical circles regretted deeply the falling of one of their brightest stars. 
Even Ben Jonson, crabbed in the general, then felt that he was deprived 
of a friend whose worth in life he had hardly appreciated ; but whose memory 
he now cherished on this side idolatry as much as any. But did the world 
then really know that the most stupendous genius of all ages had fallen 
like one of the slain? It is idle to answer such a question in the affirmative. 
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The world at the time was unconscious of the magnitude of its loss, and 
when Shakespeare’s spirit passed away, there were lamentation and mourning 
in limited circles; but there was not so much sensation in London as 
there would have been had one of the nobility, however now unknown to 
fame, been stricken by the hand of death. 

The very fact of the comparative neglect of Shakespeare in his own day 
imparts an additional interest to everything connected with the memory of 
his life in the locality where he was best appreciated, his native town of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; whence he was driven in early life to seek his fortune in the 
metropolis, and to which he returned, after a brief period of activity, to become 
one of its leading inhabitants. Whatever may have been his position in 
society in London, we can at least feel tolerably certain that at Stratford 
he was universally known, and as widely respected. It is not much that 
we know of the later years of his life; but that little indicates a great deal 
that is pleasant and satisfactory. In a long-continued and careful examina- 
tion of the Town Records, made some years ago, I fortunately diseovered a 
leaf of memoranda made by a member of the Corporation, amongst which 
was an allusion to the poet, which shows, that in the September previously 
to his death he was at Stratford, and busying himself with matters relating 
to the projected enclosure of Welcombe Fields. The memorandum is 
dated September the 1st, 1615, and is in the following terms :—“ Mr. 
Shakespeare told Mr. J. Greene that he was not able to beare the enclosing 
of Welcombe.” The important position he held in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens, and the degree of local influence he must have possessed, 
are evinced in a remarkable degree by the value evidently attached to his 
opinions on the subject, which were of sufficient moment, not only to 
render them worthy of this special memorandum by Greene; but also to 
produce a letter to him signed by nearly all the members of the Corpora- 
tion, at a period when it is possible that he might have been inclined to 
have given a hesitating compliance to the wishes of Combe. This is the 
latest notice of Shakespeare, written during his life, that is known to exist. 

It is proved beyond a doubt, from the same records, that Shakespeare’s 
household was, at all events during the later years of his life, a religious one. 
As early as the year 1614, as appears from the Chamberlain’s accounts, a 
preacher, one of the religious propagandists of the day, was entertained at 
New Place—* Item, for one quart of sack, and one quart of claret wine, 
given to a preacher at the New Place, twenty pence.” Presents of wine 
in this manner were, in those days, considered highly complimentary. 
This minister was invited to Stratford, under the sanction of a puritanical 
Corporation; and it is impossible to imagine that the reception of a reform- 
ing minister of religion in a private residence, at a period when party 
feeling in such matters was indulged in to so great an extent, could have 
taken place against the consent of the head of the family. When his 
daughter died, her bereaved husband well remembered, that as Shakespeare 
himself had realized the fact, in the subjection of genius to faith, so that 

. 
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what of his spirit had descended to her then availed her little. But there 
is a kindly feeling of reverence to the father in the allusion to this con- 
tained in the lines on her tombstone at Stratford-on-Avon :— 


“ Witty above her sex, but that’s not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall ; 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in bliss.” 


Shakespeare, as it has been previously observed, died of a fever—no 
doubt from one engendered by the low sanitary state of the town, the evils 
of which were probably aggravated by a flood that had swamped the low- 
lands near the river, exercising an injurious influence on the health of the 
inhabitants. The vulgar must, however, assign for an event a reason in 
consonance with the suggestions of their own imagination; and so, as 
Drayton, rare Ben, and some others, used occasionally to visit New Place 
—no doubt enlivening it with flashes of merriment the like of which will 
never again be heard—it was the report in Stratford, about forty years after 
the poet’s decease, that, at one of these merry meetings, he had taken more 
than a drop too much, and that so the fever was contracted. The Rev. 
John Ward, Vicar of Stratford, in a manuscript memorandum-book written 
in the year 1662, asserts that “‘Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merry meeting, and, it seems, drank too hard, for Shakespeare died 
of a fever there contracted.” Mr. Ward ought to have known better than 
to have recorded such a bit of stupidity, without taking proper care to 
investigate the matter; but of all dangerous and ungenerous persons, 
some of the worst are those diarists who are indifferent altogether to the 
liberty taken with personal character, in their anxiety to fill their silly 
journals with fragments of gossip. Ward was just one of this class; and 
as Shakespeare was a great man, a morsel of detraction regarding such an 
one was exactly the thing for a pen that could indite nothing of itself that 
demanded a reader. He altogether overlooked the conclusion, that, if 
Shakespeare so contracted a fever, why should Ben and Mike have escaped ? 
for to suppose that they refrained from taking glass for glass would be a 
libel on their characters. Oh, dear no! We may well believe in the 
fever; but as for the debauch, we will never entertain an idea that a man 
of Shakespeare’s practical wisdom encountered the evils of intoxication a 
second time—the first occasion belonging, of course, to the celebrated 
episode in his life when he slumbered under the crab-tree. 

New Place, the house in which Shakespeare lived when at Stratford 
from the year’ 1] until his death in 1616, was one of the best resi- 
dences in the town—inferior, of course, to “ the College,” then inhabited 
by the Combes, but on the whole, superior to nearly all the other private 
edifices. It was situated at the corner of Chapel Lane and Chapel Street, 

_ and, in the poet’s day, it had extensive grounds attached to it, part only 
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of which now belong to the property. The house has been pulled down* 
for more than a century—a man named Gastrell, annoyed by the curiosity 
of visitors, having destroyed the residence, and plucked up the celebrated 
mulberry-tree, thus leaving nothing but the site that can remain as a me- 
morial of the later days of Shakespeare. But the violets are still there, and 
so is the eglantine; and one can yet wander in the poet’s garden, looking 
towards the Chapel of the Guild, and feel that when gazing on that sacred 
‘edifice, in a state fortunately unchanged, our eyes resting solely on 
Nature and the Chapel, we are indulging in a prospect once familiar to 
Shakespeare himself. There will be seen one of the few fragments of Strat- 
ford such as it was in the days of the great dramatist. On this spot, 
Shakespeare died. The author of Hamlet and of Macbeth will live in 
the hearts of numbers who may never see nor even hear of Stratford-on- 
Avon. Those, however, who have the opportunity, and who cherish his 
memory as the giver of the best legacies ever bequeathed by the sons of 
song, may well enter the garden—may detach their eyes from all of human 
hand, excepting from the Chapel whence the notes of the Gospel reached 
the ears of the poet—and pay a tribute of reverence to the memory of one 
of the great benefactors of the world, whispering—‘ Here wandered in his 
pilgrimage a man who has purified the imagination, and sweetened much 
of the hardness of the path of life in us, in you, in thousands who are 
dead, in numbers who are living, and whose mission will be carried on for 


the benefit of myriads yet unborn.” We may not be moved to fall a tear 
for his untimely death ; but we may at least, without affectation, fervently 
breathe a hope, that the coming owner of the consecrated spot may redeem, 
as far as possible, the want of reverence exhibited ‘by his predecessors, 
surrendering to the earnest pilgrim a reverie in the bowers of the one who 
wrote as never man wrote. ‘Truly, and indeed, it is something to gather 
the violets of Shakespeare—to partake of the fragrance of his eglantine ! 


* The residence now erected on the spot is about a hundred years old, but 
contains no traces whatever of the original structure. The house and gardens 
were put up for sale on April 23rd of the present year—1861; but the biddings 
not reaching the reserved value of £1,800, they are still in the market for private 
sale at that price, 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF COLOURS IN DRESS, 


BY MRS, MERRIFIELD, 


Or the two attributes of ornamental art, namely, colour and form, colour 
has always been ‘the more attractive, especially to the uneducated eye. 
An appreciation of the beauty of form is generally the effect of cultivation ; 
but the love of colour is innate. There are few eyes possessed of the 
blessing of sight which are not affected by it, more or less, This is true 
of animals, as well as of men. The effect of red upon the bovine race is 
well known. In Spanish bull-fights, the agile matador rouses the courage 
of his four-footed opponent by waving before his eyes a red scarf or flag. 
The terror shown by wild beasts at the presence of fire—the traveller’s 
protection—has been ascribed to the sight of the ruddy glare of the flames. 
In infants, one of the first acts of consciousness is the recognition of artificial 
light when concentrated, as in the flame of a candle, and contrasted with 
surrounding gloom ; or of bright colours displayed before the eye. Grown 
older, the child loves coloured toys and coloured pictures, and generally 
prefers the more gaudy colours, such as red and yellow, to the sober ones. 
The South Sea Islander robes himself in a mantle of feathers, gay with all 
the colours of the rainbow. To many races a string of coloured beads is 
a coveted decoration. The American Indian is terrible in his war-paint ; 
with glaring contrasts of red and yellow, black and white, he thinks to 
add to the deadly effect of his arms. Who can say whether the blue 
pigment with which the ancient Briton dyed the exposed parts of his 
body may not have been applied with similar intentions ? 

Among some nations colour was significant of rank or condition. The 
Romans permitted none but those of the highest rank to wear the Tyrian 
purple; and the pigment vermilion was reserved for the statues of the 
gods. With the Mahomedans, a green turban denotes a descendant of 
Ali, the kinsman of the prophet. In the Romish Church the Cardinals 
wear scarlet; and in our own country may be seen the servants of the 
Bishops clothed in regal purple. ‘The religious societies, renouncing 
the pomps and vanities of the world, clothe themselves in quiet grey 
and brown, black and white. Colours are the outward and visible 
signs of mourning. The European mourns in black; the Chinese in 
white; the Egyptians in yellow; the Turks in blue or violet. Colours 
also have emblematical significations; but into these I cannot now 
enter. 

In tropical countries, where the birds and insects are brilliantly 
coloured, the inhabitants have a peculiar delight in decorating their persons 
with bright colours. If we examine relics of art, not only of early date, 
but those of the best period—the era of Raphael, for instance—we find 
draperies of the primitive (red, blue, yellow,) or secondary (green, orange, 
and purple) colours. The same remark is applicable to architectural deco- 
tation, where colours are enhanced by opposition to white and black. 

U 
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The Egyptian and Assyrian courts of the Crystal Palace will supply us 
with examples. 

But bright colours, though they may gratify the savage, will not 
please the educated eye, unless they be combined in harmonious propor- 
tion. The skill of the artist—especially the decorative artist, under 
which term is included the modiste—will accordingly be shown in com. 
bining the various colours in such proportions ahd apposition as will 
produce the most pleasing effect to the eye. Nor will the modifying 
influences of light and shade, as shown in the rounded forms of the human 
figure and the relieved surfaces of architecture, escape the attention of 
the true artist. It will be seen how the colours are vivified by light and 
saddened by shade; and how the brilliant colours are intensified by con- 
trast with the more sombre ones. 

In process of time artists became aware of the value of the various 
shades of grey and brown—‘ the broken colours,” as we call them—in 
producing harmonious effects, and giving value to the purer colours by 
contrast. These tints are called “ broken colours,” because they are com- 
pounded of two or three others. 

The Oriental nations—namely, the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
Saracens—have always been remarked for their exquisite taste in colours ; 
so much so that Mr. Owen Jones, and other artists who have made colours 
their study, have analyzed with great care the decorative works of these 
people, and have discovered the principles which govern their various com- 
binations of colour. It has been ascertained that the peculiar effect of 
Oriental colouring is produced, not by the mixture of one colour with 
another, but by their harmonious juxtaposition in proper proportion— 
so that a surface which, when placed near the eye, appears to be covered 
with a symmetrically-arranged mosaic of the primitive or secondary 
colours, presents, at a distance, or when modified by light and shade, a 
kind of neutralized bloom; thus producing, but by a different process, 
the broken tints employed by the European painter. In the one case, 
these broken tints are merely an optical effect, varying as they are viewed 
from different distances; in the other, the painter combines the tints on 
his palette, or the dyer in his vat, and the positive colours of which they 
are composed are no longer capable of being distinguished by the eye. 
In both cases great skill is required to produce harmonious effect. 

Although we hear of “an eye for colour” and “an ear for music,” 
as if the power of appreciating harmonious colours and sounds were & 
peculiar gift from nature, yet we know that both faculties may be culti- 
vated to a considerable extent. And, considering that every one employs 
colours, either in dress or household decoration, while only a limited 
number of persons learn music, and that chiefly as an amusement ; it does 
seem almost indispensable that every one should understand the general 
principles which regulate the harmonious combination of colours. It is 
just as reasonable to expect persons who “have not an eye for colour,” 
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—or, speaking more correctly, who do not understand the laws which 
govern the employment of colours—to use them harmoniously, as it 
would be for those who have no ear, natural or acquired, for music, to 
produce harmony by striking at random the notes of a musical instru- 
ment. Every colour has a distinct effect upon the eye, as every note has 
its distinct sound to the ear: but the beauty of both consists in their 
harmonious combination, and this is always the result of refined taste— 
sometimes innate—and of cultivation. Discordant colours are as painful to 
the educated eye as discordant notes to a musical ear. 

I wish I could impress this truth upon the reader—that I could in- 
duce every one to study harmony of colour in its application to personal 
and domestic decoration. It is a study which must interest everybody, 
and which is not difficult to master. And yet, how few understand it! 
How few think there is any art at all in the arrangement of colours! To 
satisfy oneself of these facts, it is only necessary to walk for half an hour 
along some public thoroughfare and observe the glaring contrasts of bright 
colours by which the dress of many persons is distinguished. Children, 
especially, seem the sport of caprice in this way. On their little persons 
frequently meet all the colours of the rainbow, without their harmony. 
The mantle—the dress—the bonnet, with its trimmings—the stockings ; 
all of divers colours, and no two of them in harmony! Verily, Jacob is 
not the only parent whose darlings have coats of many colours! These 
good people probably think that fine feathers make fine birds. 

There is one class of persons, possessed of more money than taste, who 
estimate colours by their cost only, and will purchase the most expensive 
merely because they are expensive and fashionable. Of this class was a 
certain lady, of whom it is related that, in reply to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
inquiry as to what colour the dress of herself and husband, who were then 
sitting, should be painted, asked which were the most expensive colours ? 
“Carmine and ultramarine,” replied the artist. “Then,” rejoined the lady, 
“paint me in ultramarine, and my husband in carmine !” 

We hear constantly of fashionable colours, and these fashionable 
colours are for ever changing ; moreover, we hear more of their novelty 
than of their beauty. All who wish to bé fashionable wear these colours 
because i\ey ave fashionable, and because they are new; but they do not 
consider whether they are adapted to the complexion and age of the 
wearer, or whether they are in harmony with the rest of the dress. What 
should we say to a person who, with the right hand, plays an air in C 
major, and, with the left, an accompaniment in F minor? The merest 
novice in music would be conscious of the discord thus produced ; yet, as 
regards colours, the educated eye is constantly shocked by combinations 
of colour as startling and inharmonious. 

As regards -lress, inharmonious combinations of colour may arise from 
two causes: naniely, first, from employing at the same time two or more 
colours which do not harmonize with each other; or, secondly, one colour 
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lone which does not harmonize with the complexion of the individual, 
The former is most annoying to the spectator, and actually sets one’s 
teeth on edge; the latter is chiefly prejudicial to the personal appearance 
of the wearer. When we employ colours merely decause they are fashion- 
able, and without reference to complexion, age, or their vicinity to other 
colours, one of these effects is sure to arise. It would require considerably 
more space than is allotted to tlis article fully to illustrate the effect of 
colours in their application to dress only, to say nothing of their employ- 
ment in the internal decoration of houses. I must, however, endeavour to 
give the reader some idea of the importance of cultivating “an eye for 
colours,” in their relation to the first of these subjects. 

As the object of all decoration in dress is to improve, or set off to the 
greatest advantage, the personal appearance of the wearer, it follows that 
the colours employed should be suitable to the complexion; and, 
as complexions are so various, it is quite impossible that the fashion- 
able colour, though it may suit a few individuals, can be becoming to all. 
Instead, therefore, of blindly following fashion, as a sheep will follow the 
leader of the flock, even to destruction, I should like to see every lady 
select and wear the precise shade of colour which is not only best adapted 
to her peculiar complexion, but is in perfect harmony with the rest of her 
‘habiliments, and in accordance with her years and condition. 

I have stated that the Orientals, and other inhabitants of tropical 
countries, such as the negroes of the West Indies, love to clothe themselves 
in brilliant and positive colours—reds and yellows, for instance. They 
are quite right in so doing. These bright colours contrast well with their 
dusky complexions. With us “ pale faces” it is different: we cannot bear 
positive colours in immediate contact with the skin without injury to the 
complexion. 

Of all colours, perhaps the most trying to the complexion are the 

different shades of lilac and purple. The fashionable and really beautiful 
mauve and its varieties are, of course, iticluded in this category. In ac- 
cordance with the well-known law of optics that all colours, simple or 
compound, have a tendency to tint surrounding objects with a faint spec- 
trum of their complementary colour, those above-mentioned, which require 
or their harmony various tints of yellow and green, impart these supple- 
mentary colours to the complexion. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that, of all complexions, those which turn upon the yellow are the most 
unpleasant in their effect—and probably for this reason, that in this 
climate it is always a sign of bad health. 

But, it will be asked, is there no means of harmonizing colours so 
beautiful in themselves with the complexion, and so avoiding these ill 
effects? To a certain extent this may be done; and as follows :— 

Should the complexion be dark, the purple tint may be dark also, 
because, by contrast, it makes the complexion appear fairer ; if the skin be 
pale or fair, the tint should be lighter. In either case the colour should never 
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be placed next the skin, but should be parted from it by the hair and by 
aruche of ¢ulle, which produce the neutralizing effect of grey. Should 
the complexion still appear too yellow, green leaves or green ribbons may 
be worn as trimmings. These will often neutralize lilac and purple 
colours, and tlius prevent their imparting an unfavourable hue to the skin. 

Scarcely less difficult than mauve to harmonize with the complexion is 
the equally beautiful colour called ‘‘ magenta.” The complementary colour 
would be yellow-green ; ‘“‘ magenta,” therefore, requires very nice treatment 
to make it becoming. It must be subdued when near the skin, and this is 
best done by intermixture with black; either by diminishing its brightness 
by nearly covering it with black lace, or by introducing the colour in very 
small quantity only. In connection with this colour, I have recently 
observed some curious effects. First, as to its appearance alone: if in 
great quantity, the colour, though beautiful in itself, is glaring, and difficult 
to harmonize with its accompaniments. Secondly, as to its combination 
with black: if the black and the magenta-colour be in nearly equal quan- 
tities—such, for instance, as in checks of a square inch of each colour—the 
general effect is dull, and somewhat neutral. If, on the contrary, the checks 
consist of magenta and white, alternately, a bright effect will be produced. 
Again, if the ground be black, with very narrow stripes or cross-bars of 
magenta-colour, a bright, but yet subdued effect, will result. This last 
effect is produced on the principle that, as light is most brilliant when 
contrasted with a large portion of darkness—like the stars in a cloudless 
sky—so a small portion of bright colour is enhanced by contrast with a 
dark, and especially a black ground. 

Yellow, also, is a difficult colour to harmonize with the complexion. 
A bright yellow, like that of the buttercup, contrasts well with black, and 
is becoming to brunettes, when not placed next the skin; but pale yellow 
or greenish yellow suits no one, especially those with pale complexions. 
Its effect is to diffuse, by contrast, a purple hue over the complexion, and 
this is certainly no addition to beauty. 

Besides the beautiful and permanent mauve and magenta colours de- 
scribed in the first number of this Magazine (p.43), as the produce of coal-tar, 
it has been stated, on other authority, that a beautiful and permanent blue 
dye has recently been discovered—whether from the same substance I know 
not. It has also been stated, that the colour would probably become 
fashionable this spring. Now, blue is favourable to most complexions; 
light or sky-blue especially so to fair persons with golden hair; fuller tints 
to those who are less fair, or in whom years have developed more of the 
colour of the sere and yellow leaf peculiar to autumn. It often happens, 
that as persons advance in years, colours which suited them in youth 
cease to be becoming; pink, for instance, agrees well with a youthful com- 
plexion and fair skin, but it does not harmonize with the yellow tints of 
more advanced age; in this case either sky-blue, or pure deep blue, will be 
substituted with advantage for pink. 
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These few instances will be sufficient to indicate some of the diffi. 
culties attending the right use of colour in dress. 

While, however, so much incongruity of colour exists to shock the 
cultivated eye, those who have watched for some time the progress of 
ornamental art in this country must have been gratified to observe the 
improved taste perceptible in the productions of the loom, as regards both 
design and harmony of colour. Every year shows an advance in this 
respect upon the preceding. This improvement is to be ascribed mainly 
to the diffusion of the knowledge of the principles of ornamental art, by 
means of the various schools of practical art established in different parts 
of the country. F 

As regards dress, the great feature which distinguishes the present era 
from the last decennial period, is the prevalence of greys, of various shades 
and tints, for dresses and mantles. These broken and neutral colours, by 
their vicinity to the skin, increase the beauty of the flesh tints; while 
monotony is avoided, and variety, one of the great elements of beauty, is 
obtained, by the introduction of a little positive colour, either as trimming 
or on other parts of the dress. 

As in a landscape, nature harmonizes everything with greys and 
browns, setting them off here and there, near the eye, by small portions of 
pure colour—as in the petals of flowers, the plumage of some birds, and 
the wings of butterflies and moths—so the broken tints and neutral colours, 
such as black and white, have an admirable effect in draperies, and help 
to clear up the complexion. 

For this purpose the black jackets, of various forms, and black mantles 
and scarves, which have been so much worn of late, are valuable assistants 
in producing harmony. It is even possible for persons to wear skirts of 
colours which are not suitable to the complexions of the wearers, when 
they are effectually separated from the flesh, by the intervention of the 
neutral-tinted jacket or mantle. The effect is more agreeable when the 
contrast between the black of the drapery and the colour of the skin is 
softened by collars and sleeves of white lace or muslin. For the same 
reason, white jackets and pelerins, of transparent or semi-transparent 
materials, are useful in harmonizing colours with the complexion. Opaque 
white, on the contrary, is less becoming. 

Although broken colours next the skin—which of itself is a broken 
colour, as is also the hair—have a good effect, and help to clear up the 
complexion, pure colours are by no means to be excluded entirely from 
dress: what I mean to say is only that they should be employed with 
discretion, and always with a view to set off the wearer to the greatest 
advantage. They may thus be made to produce the best effect. 

I have, however, recently observed one very unartistic application of 
colour in dress; and, as it appears to be coming into fashion, I must not 
suffer it to pass unnoticed—I allude to the coloured rosette, sometimes 
imitated by a thick cluster of artificial flowers of one colour, such as rose- 
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buds, worn on the forehead or on the front of the rim ofa hat. Now, 
artists always look upon a single patch of colour as a spot, or blot, which 
immediately attracts the eye, to the exclusion of everything else, thereby 
breaking up the repose of the subject or picture. To produce harmony, 
they consider that a colour should reappear, or be repeated, in different 
parts of the picture. This rule is founded on observation. Nature does 
not produce isolated specimens of the flowers which deck our fields and 
hedgerows, but scatters them over the soil more or less abundantly, and at 
greater or less intervals. Primroses and cowslips, buttercups and daisies, 
daffodils and harebells, come not in dense clusters like the nosegays we 
hold in our hands, nor singly; but each plant is separated from its kindred 
by the intervening green turf, and appears more beautiful in its emerald 
setting, while the frequent recurrence at uncertain intervals of the same 
colours and forms, gives pleasure to the eye; and the irregularity of the 
intervals between the plants produces variety. Applying these observa- 
tions to the coloured rosette on the hat or forehead, a verdict of “ inhar- 
monious ” must be returned against it. If the hat must have a coloured 
decoration, the colour should be repeated by binding the rim or crown of 
the hat with the same colour. 

As regards colour, the dress of gentlemen may be dismissed in a few 
words. Nothing can be in better taste than the various tints of grey now 
so fashionable. May they long so continue ! 

I wish I could say as much for some of the new uniforms of our rifle 
corps. Some of these exhibit flagrant violations of good taste; and as 
colour forms so important, a part of the outward and visible signs of mili- 
tary valour, those who have the control of these things should be made 
acquainted with the principles of the harmony and contrast of colours. 

With a few observations on livery suits I shall close this article. I 
am not discussing the nature of the feeling which prompts one portion of 
mankind to compel another to wear the suit of “ motley ” as a badge of 
servitude, but only the taste displayed in the combinations of colour 
selected for this purpose. There are abuses which have to be corrected 
here as in other departments of ornamental colouring; on these I need 
not dwell. I must, however, observe that the rules which apply to the 
dress of ladies and gentlemen do not exactly apply to their livery servants. 
With regard to the former, the great principle is to set off the individual 
to the utmost advantage; with regard to the latter, the object is to dis- 
tinguish by the colours of their dress the servants of one family from 
those of another. Liveries being designed to gratify the eye of the 
beholder, and not that of the wearer, the great object is to select such 
combinations of colour for this purpose as shall not offend against the 
principles of good taste. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SANTO DOMINGO, 


BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A., F.B.S. 


AsoutT five years ago, while visiting the West Indies, my investigations 
carried me to a part of the world rarely reached by travellers—the interior 
of the Spanish or eastern portion of the island of Santo Domingo. At 
the time I speak of, this proud but parti-coloured republic was about to 
make a treaty, on terms of perfect reciprocity (?), with the sister republic 
of the United States of North America. Some persons (not Dominicans) 
were happily aware of the meaning of this reciprocity, by which the greater 
republic proposed, in fact, to swallow the smaller much in the way 
that the boa constrictor swallows a rabbit. The work was arranged to 
begin by the occupation of the fine harbour of Samana, on the northern 
side of the island, which was to be made over to Brother Jonathan in 
consideration of privileges of trading granted to the islanders. The con- 
ditions agreed to were, that while the Americans would be allowed, on the 
one hand, to secure all that was valuable in the island (the mahogany trade, 
the turtle fishery, and other matters), on the other hand, the ships of the 
Dominican republic might convey produce to the States on certain favour- 
able terms; but there was nothing to prevent the action of the laws of 
individual States. The result would be that if, by any unfortunate accident, 
a Dominican ship dared to visit Charleston or any other Southern port, 
the captain and his crew—tainted with negro blood as they must all have 
been—would be quietly imprisoned for a few weeks, and at the end of that 
time the ship, cargo, captain, and crew, being all sold to pay the expenses 
of this perfectly legal detention, the victims might no doubt complain to 
their new masters, and their Government might protest; but redress would 
be as hopeful as in the case of any negro prince deported by his royal 
cousin, the King of Dahomey, and carried across the Atlantic to Cuba 
under hatches. 

Thanks to our active and intelligent consul, Sir Robert Schomburgh 
(since removed to Siam), this intended atrocity was put an end to, and 
Santo Domingo has not become annexed to the now disunited States. 
But within the last few weeks news has arrived which shows that Spain, 
the original proprietor, taking advantage of the present helplessness of her 
dreaded and powerful neighbour on the continent, is not unwilling to re- 
possess an island from which she was once driven out; and, doubtless, 
another such property as is owned in Cuba would at all times be appreciated 
by a Government whose colonial ideas hardly extend beyond that of 
increasing the number and value of the places that may be created to 
supply needy dependants. 

Santo Domingo is the queen of the Antilles. Nearly as large as Cuba, 
it is more compact, has a much higher central chain of mountains, is much 
more picturesque, and, where cultivated, has always proved equally fertile. 
It is also less subject to the scourge of yellow fever; and, being situated 
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further to the east and nearer the Atlantic, is more easily reached from 
Europe. It is, perhaps, not possible for any tract of land on the face of 
the earth to possess better, larger, safer, or more accessible ports than 
Cuba; but, even in this important respect, Santo Domingo is not wanting. 
There are, at any rate, sufficient means of access and shelter to satisfy any 
reasonable ambition, while there is not that terrible reef and labyrinth 
of coral which renders the approach to Cuba on all sides especially 
dangerous. 

There is no steam communication between St. Thomas’s or any other 
port and the capital of the republic’of Santo Domingo. The West India 
mail touches at Haiti on the western side; but there is no communication 
of any kind between the two divisions of the island. A Dominican ship of 
war, consisting of a small schooner of 120 tons, mounting one swivel gun 
and three six-pounders, and representing an important section of the navy of 
the republic, sails proudly on its mission from St. Thomas’s every fort- 
night, bearing the mails recently arrived from England, and such others 
as have been collected since the last departure, the tricolour of the republic 
flying over and duly protecting the passengers and very small stock of 
merchandise generally conveyed, whose fare and the freight together may, 
perhaps, reduce the cost or eke out a profit to the Government on this 
monopoly, 

I have a vivid recollection of the start I made one glorious morning 
under a vertical sun, in the early part of 1856, in one of these schooners, on 
my first and only visit to the land where the great experiment of negro liberty 
has been so long on its trial. I was greatly interested in everything in 
this elysium of coloured existence—in the discipline on board, a half-caste 
captain commanding a black crew—in the condition of the people at home, 
uninfluenced by any pure white blood—and also in the nature of the coast, 
the productions of the interior, both animal and vegetable, and the 
mineral wealth of the country, to examine which latter was my more 
immediate object. 

There is something exquisitely delicious in finding oneself on the deck 
of a little vessel sailing lazily along through a calm sea under a clear sky, 
when the temperature of the air approaches so nearly that of the blood as 
to make mere existence a pleasure. One has nothing to do, and one 
wishes for nothing; the most active-minded ‘person gives way, for the 
time, to the soothing influence of climate; and one continues to eat, sleep, 
and live, without the smallest regard or thought either for yesterday or 
the morrow, At one time a few birds lazily fly about or alight on the 
water; at another a large fish, a shark or a bonito, shows himself in the 
deep, or a few flying-fish dart through the air. You look over the bulwarks, 
and see far down into the water, and may watch, without fear of disturb- 
ing them, the numerous fishes gamboling about at various depths. Some- 
times, in a perfect calm about noon, the large white sail hanging with- 
out motion in the still air, the ocean not heaving the least perceptible 
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sigh from its bosom, I have seen the various seaweeds and corals at the 
bottom of water several hundred feet deep. Such moments pass quickly 
by, but are remembered as among the pleasant things of travel. 

My male companions on board were two persons, one an American 
trader, and the other a brother of the late Prime Minister of the republic— 
of course a coloured person, but not black, nor, indeed, far removed from 
yellow. There were also one or two coloured women. There was a little 
cabin, about eight feet square, where the passengers and captain had berths, 
and we had our meals together on deck. We were excellent friends, but 
I remember nothing very remarkable about the party beyond the contrast 
of Yankee with Spanish-negro habits of thought, which I found to be 
as complete as can well be imagined. 

After two days’ sailing, passing Porto Rico and the richly-wooded 
shores of some smaller islands, and threading the Mona passage, we came 
in sight of the south-eastern extremity of Santo Domingo—a beautiful 
coast, covered with luxuriant vegetation quite to the water’s edge, and 
rising rapidly and picturesquely towards the interior. Sailing near the 
land, we could distinguish the principal features—the occasional white 
beach, the breeding-place of the green and hawk’s-bill turtle, from which 
latter the tortoise-shell of commerce is obtained, and the haunt of the 
melancholy manatee, a kind of large sea-cow peculiar to the West Indian 
islands, and especially abundant in this locality. 

At length, some time after the shades of evening had fallen, we found 
ourselves crossing the bar, and entering the river on which the capital is 
built. The river was rather choked with trees and other vegetation, but was 
by no means crowded with shipping. Towards night we reached the city, 
situated some miles up. But forthe masts of two or three small craft, and a 
few boats lying on the banks, we might have thought ourselves the first dis- 
coverers of an unknown land. ‘The air was perfectly still, the sky clear, and 
the stars wonderfully bright, with the great southern cross well raised in the 
heaven ; not a sound was heard except the gentle ripple of the stream on the 
ship’s bows; not a human being was visible; not a sign of human habita- 
tion, or of the smallest cultivation, till we came to the very walls of the 
old Spanish town, and saw a couple of dingy sentinels in a decidedly 
undress uniform, fast asleep, in hammocks slung by the gate. Our ship’s 
boat took ashore the passengers—my companions and myself—with the 
mail and despatches, which were not weighty, though, no doubt, of deep 
import to the welfare of the community, and we succeeded in rousing the 
guard and intimating our desire of entering the city; but here seemed 
a difficulty. The hour was past ten, and the gates were closed for the 
night, the keys having been taken to the commandant, and no communi- 
cation left open. As, however, we had no wish or intention either to 
return on board or sleep al fresco, one of the guard at once proposed to 
go and look for the commandant, and, without a word, wriggled himself 
through a small hole below one of the gates into the town, thus proving 
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himself to be quite independent of the ordinary means of entry. After 
about half an hour he came back by the same road, with the information 
that the officer who had the keys was away from home, and could not be 
found. What were we to do? The guard kindly suggested the hole 
beneath the gate; but as we were—though none of us very stout—some- 
what more bulky than the weasel-like figure he presented, and our clothes 
would have been seriously in the way, whereas his uniform offered no 
such difficulty, we were obliged to give up that idea. After some con- 
sideration, the Prime Minister’s brother bethought him of a weak place 
in the wall, at a point where, as a boy, he had been able to get in and out 
of the town at forbidden times, and we at once walked round with him in 
search of it. After making the entire circuit, this also failed, as he could 
not in the moonlight make out the exact spot. At last the offer of half a 
dollar induced our friend the guard to point out the breach, which we soon 
triumphantly entered, and succeeding in disturbing the landlord at the one 
hotel, we obtained that amount of night-accommodation—a sacking and 
pillow within mosquito curtains—which, in such a climate, is far superior 
to the softest feather-bed. 

This account of my entrance into the capital city of the republic of 
Santo Domingo may seem too much like a traveller’s tale, but is strictly 
correct in all points. The old Spanish walls still surround the decaying 
city, and are crumbling as rapidly as walls so really well built and origi- 
nally sound may be expected to do, although they still would effectually 
keep out strangers if the smallest amount of labour were expended to clear 
away rubbish. But no such idea enters the heads of the governing body ; 
and while a guard is ostentatiously kept at the gate, the capital is practi- 
cally left to the mercy of a dozen filibusters, who could burn it to the 
ground while the inhabitants were asleep in their beds. 

The next day I visited and examined the city. It is, like the other 
Spanish towns in the West Indies, regularly laid out, and not badly de- 
signed. There is still a cathedral, and there have been several churches 
and religious houses. But the wide and once well-paved streets are so 
thickly covered with grass, that they hardly echo the sound of one’s horse’s 
hoofs in riding along them. More than half the houses, and almost all 
(I believe all) the churches and religious houses, except the cathedral, are 
in ruins, and so completely buried in a rich growth of trees and shrubs as 
to be absolutely inaccessible. The cathedral is of the Spanish school, and 
offers nothing very remarkable in the way of architecture or internal deco- 
ration. It reminded me in some measure of the cathedral at Malaga. 

But what strikes one chiefly, in moving through the streets, is the utter 
air of desolation—the total silence that reigns everywhere. ‘here are, or 
have been, many good houses of large size in the middle of the town, and 
& few of them are still inhabited by official people ; but most of them are 
empty, and look blank and dreary. The people live rather in the smaller 
habitations near the gates, and in the main streets there are only a few 
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miserable shops, at which the slender supply of necessaries and luxuries 
required by the population may be procured. 

The government, at the time of my visit, was in the hands of a Presi- 
dent, who had some little energy and an idea of improvement. But this 
did not last long. Such novelties were evidently not popular, and there 
was even then as much jobbing and peculation going on as would have 
done credit to many a larger republic. 

Not one member of the Government could write the Spanish language 
intelligibly—one could not expect grammar or spelling—and the inten- 
tions of public documents were often extremely doubtful and very difficult 
to make out, owing to this peculiarity. I believe, however, that both the 
President and Secretary had been taught to write, and this could not have 
been said of all members of the governing body. 

It did not take long to see the shrunken skeleton of the old Spanish 
city of Columbus—more fallen, perhaps, within the few years of its re- 
publican life than for the three centuries of its existence as the capital of 
a Spanish colony. Knowing Spain and its town architecture, I have often 
been struck with the sensible and well-adapted style selected by the con- 
querors of America for the cities they founded. They are in all respects 
more open, more fitted for the climate, and even more noble than the old 
cities of the Peninsula. The streets are wider, the houses built on a good 
scale, and generally of stone, with ample windows and other appliances to 
catch the cool sea-breeze, and they were provided with thick walls to keep 
out the sun’s rays. In all these respects they far exceed their European 
models, and show an admirable sense of what was chiefly needed. Santo 
Domingo is no exception, and must originally have been a strong, hand- 
some, well-built town. Now it is a melancholy wreck. 

The outskirts of the town afford some delightful rides, though all of 
them conduct at once into wilderness. Cultivation there is absolutely 
none; and nowhere could the ideal of negro insouciance be more ad- 
mirably studied. Where, however, man is idle, nature reigns supreme; 
and nothing can be richer or more luxurious than the wild tropical vege- 
tation that has sprung up on the sites of the old Spanish farms. A few 
miles from the city is a very curious piece of broken ground, not unlike a 
complicated series of limestone caverns, unroofed and open to the sky. 
The whole consists of an ancient coral reef, now upheaved, and thus 
brought into view. The rocks are weathered into innumerable grotesque 
forms and recesses, from every corner of which some beautiful orchida- 
ceous plant shoots out, or the trunk of a tree projects, covered with para- 
sites and air-plants to the third or fourth generation. Wild bees abound 
in these recesses, and excellent honey is obtained from them. It would be 
worth the while of some of our pre-Raphaelite painters of leaves and 
flowers to go out to Santo Domingo, if only to see and paint from the 
life a few of the bright and glowing tints there to be found; but they 
would hardly obtain credit for being natural, even if they lowered by 
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many degrees the brilliancy of the colour and the sharpness of the 
outline. 

My affairs led me into the interior, and I travelled along the bed of a 
river which, at the first discovery of the island, yielded large quantities of 
gold. It is painful to see the vast piles of sand and gravel that repre- 
sent the holocaust thus offered to Pluto; for here it was that the original 
inhabitants, the poor docile Indians, were made to slave at the extraction 
of the precious metal till the supply was exhausted. No growth of vege- 
tation has been able to obliterate the work here done. It remains an 
abiding monument of the cruelty of the Spanish settler, who spared 
nothing human when gold was in sight. But there is no other mark of the 
human race. Not a single person is now found within many miles ; and the 
tree-ferns in the sheltered nooks, the long wild vanilla hanging down in 
festoons forty or fifty feet over the cliff, the occasional obliteration of the 
river bed itself during the dry season by a few weeks’ growth of lofty and 
thickly-matted weeds, render travelling in these districts a slow if not 
tedious process. Sometimes there would be rocky steps to mount, over 
which the water had lately leaped—sometimes huge angular blocks re- 
cently fallen to avoid—occasionally the stream itself would be trouble- 
some by being forced into a narrow channel; but everywhere there was 
such abundant and free growth as to charm one with its variety and 
beauty. 

In thus travelling one is sometimes subject to strange accidents. I 
remember being suddenly caught up and left behind, suspended in the air 
by a long natural rope hanging between two lofty trees on either side of 
the path. I was just able to allow my horse to pass from under me, and 
support myself on this novel kind of swing or natural slack rope, which I 
fortunately managed without injury. ‘The horses—those at least supplied 
to my party—were quiet and sure-footed, and when there was occasion 
could also make good way. Generally, however, the country was greatly 
too entangled with vegetation to admit of any pace beyond a walk. 

As we advanced into the interior, and from place to place came in 
contact with the population, the condition of the country became more 
clear, and, I may also say, more hopeless. During several days’ travelling 
along a direction which was formerly a principal road across the island 
from the capital to the Bay of Samana, where are the northern and most 
flourishing settlements, we never once saw a village. We passed a few 
scattered huts of the roughest kind, built of the cabbage palm, and round 
these we could see the remains of old boundaries inclosing noble chocolate- 
trees or excellent coffee plantations. It was easy to recognize these, by a 
mark as illustrative of the care of the original proprietor as of the neglect 
of the present holder. The Spaniards had employed for hedges a very 
curious tree, growing with extremely thick, strong thorns, and when kept 
low one can hardly imagine a more perfect fence. In the place of these 
we now see perfectly straight rows of lofty trees, the continued growth of 
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the original hedge, crossed at right angles by other rows; and between 
them, choked and deprived of air by their thick leafy vegetation, and 
choked still farther by a wild accumulation of other self-planted trees and 
shrubs, are the remains of the old cacao or chocolate-trees, still often 
bearing excellent crops, much more than sufficient for the present owners 
of the soil. There are now no means of conveying the crops, how- 
ever valuable, even the few miles that intervene between the planta- 
tions and the coast, so that the large full chocolate pods are seen rotting 
on the ground, and the crop is not regarded as worth harvesting.* 

We visited a few of the natives, sleeping sometimes in their huts 
(taking care to use our own hammocks), and sometimes slinging our 
hammocks under trees in the open air. We cautiously abstained, how- 
ever, from entering the rooms further than a sense of politeness required, 
preferring the half-shelter afforded by a sort of large porch or verandah in 
front of the establishment. On one occasion we reached the hut of a con- 
siderable proprietor at the moment when one of his children (a lad of 
twelve or fourteen years of age) had just died. We were not permitted to 
go further, and took up our quarters in the verandah, where we prepared 
our meal and slung our hammocks. Immediately on the death of the 
child, messengers were sent to all the people within reasonable distance, 
and they came dropping in throughout the night. During the whole 
time till morning the shouting and wailing were incessant, and so loud as 
to make sleep almost impossible. Drinking new rum went on at a great 
rate also, and by morning all were pretty well seasoned. We were glad 
to leave them. The body was sewed up in a cloth, and was to be buried 
in the morning, but with what ceremonies, if with any, I know not. 

In making our way through the country we could never find any one 
who could guide us beyond a single day’s journey. Our way lay along 
a line of country formerly traversed by an important Spanish road, 
properly made ; but so completely is it now obliterated that we could at no 
time find it for ourselves, or keep it, when found, for more than a few 
yards, while it was always necessary to have one or two men with the 
machete (a short knife-like sword of wrought iron), to cut a way through 
which we might pass. At intervals, indeed, there was open country, 
partly cultivated, or covered with lofty fruit-trees, bearing that curious 
fruit well known in Jamaica as the cherri-moya. It was strange to see 
this beautiful fruit, much larger than the largest pine, crowding the 
branches of a noble tree; but to my taste, most of the West Indian fruits 
are greatly wanting in piquant flavour, and this formed no exception. The 
cherri-moya is a kind of custard-apple. 

As we advanced towards the mountains, which are very lofty, the 
character of the vegetation changed, and the trees were distributed in 








* Some of the chocolate pods that I dried and brought away with me are now 
in the Museum at Kew, and were, I believe, the largest and finest that had been 
seen by European botanists. 
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groups, and less entangled with parasitic growth. We hoped to be able to 
penetrate the higher valleys, and cross to the northern side; but unfor- 
tunately, the weather, which had been favourable, suddenly changed. One 
night we had slung our hammocks under a grove of wild orange-trees, the 
sky being perfectly clear, and the stars brilliant. Towards three o’clock 
in the morning we were awakened in pitchy darkness to find ourselves 
drenched to the skin, all our clothes, blankets, and food exposed to a pouring 
rain, such as is only seen in tropical climates. There was no resource but 
patience. As soon as it was light we managed to find a sort of rough 
shed, made of the leaves of the cabbage-palm. It appeared that we had 
selected as our camping ground a spot that had formerly been used for a 
similar purpose by another party. We were thus able to light a fire, and 
by degrees dried some of our clothes, and boiled a little coffee. But the 
rain had made the path up the mountain quite impassable, and the weather 
showed no sign of improvement. It might be days before an advance 
could be effected, and we were not provisioned for such an event. There 
was nothing for it but to return, and after sundry minor adventures we got 
back again to the city. 

I need not detain the reader by further accounts of the interior of the 
island. It is everywhere the same, so far as the inhabitants are concerned, 
throughout the district south of the great mountain chain; but I believe 
the condition of the people is more favourable, and that there is more 
intelligence, more industry, and more trade, with somewhat better means 
of communication, on the northern side. It is there chiefly that the 
mahogany-tree flourishes. The central part of the island includes an 
important mountain range, rising to a height of ten thousand feet, at the 
foot of which are several considerable plains or plateaux, broken by the 
wild, rocky, and picturesque river-beds. These districts are only partially 
occupied, by a coloured population utterly without energy. They are a 
mixed race, some Spanish blood being mixed with a little Indian, and a 
great deal of negro. It is not a mixture that promises well, and, unfortu- 
nately, the idle, purposeless nature of the negro, is qualified only by the 
foolish haughtiness of the Castilian, and the softness not combined with 
much of the ferocity of the Carib. As a peopic, they have not an idea of 
any other liberty than that of living, unquestioned and unquestioning, on 
the natural fruits of a tropical country, and if occasionally roused to a 
useless murder, they are never excited to any useful emulation. As far as 
they are concerned, the Spaniards would have an easy victory. But the 
northern towns are peopled with a better class; and as these have already 
repelled Soulouque, when he desired to annex them to Haiti—the western 
district of the island—they may also be able to prevent the Spanish yoke 
from again bearing upon them. 

Although in some respects the island of Santo Domingo would be 
greatly improved if possessed by any civilized people, the occupation by 
the Spaniards would be at an expense far too considerable to be allowed by 
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England. The result could only end in a large increase in the infamous slave 
trade, which Spain has engaged to prevent, but which she uses every 
underhand means to encourage. It would, indeed, be a disgrace to 
England, if by some nefarious scheme, arranged beforehand with the con- 
sent of France, Spain could once more lay her hand on this important 
possession. France would soon find means to annex Haiti, and the two 
countries, combining their vis inertia to prevent interference with the 
slave trade, would rapidly bring back all the worst features of that traffic, 

The very poverty and present weakness of this wonderful island, and 
its vast resources and great value, if in strong hands, should put England 
on her guard against allowing an annexation which would before long 
involve the rapid absorption of all the present inhabitants, and the creation 
of a strong position in the Caribbean Sea. Held by Spain, playing into 
the hands of France, the Bay of Samana, the object of so much longing on 
the part of the filibustering section of the States, would be the receptacle 
of a French fleet, and a point d’appui of which our excellent neighbour 
would not be long in availing himself. The moment of America’s weak- 
ness is naturally seized upon as the time for commencing this work, and it 
will very soon be completed, if not checked with a high hand. The farce 
of annexation can be played even more easily with the miserable half-breed 
Dominicans than with the poor Savoyards, or the inhabitants of Nice. The 
Tberian Wolf may be very far steeped in the lowest weaknesses of his race 
without losing the power to alarm and influence the wretched Lamb of 
Hispaniola; but it is not for the interests of the world that any country, 
however weak, should fall a victim even to the weakest assailant, especially 
when, as in this case, there are other important interests involved, affecting 
large sections of the human race. 

While, however, we deprecate, as fraught with the worst consequences, 
the move now being made to turn Santo Domingo into an appendage to 
the Spanish crown— while we foresee in that attempt a series of conse- 
quences very serious to English interests, and a possible reversal of all 
that has been in progress for so many years in reference to the slave ques- 
tion, we ought not to shut our eyes to the fact that the inhabitants of the 
greater part of Santo Domingo are utterly unable to help themselves—for 
they are a poor, untaught, and even degraded race, containing few, if any, 
elements of self-improvement. But, having large interests in the West 
Indies, we must not permit a certain evil for the chance of a possible 
good ; and, in the case before us, the prospective good is exceedingly small, 
and the evil very great. The Dominicans, bad as they may be, must be 
left to themselves. They enjoy what they believe to be freedom, and 
perhaps some day they may rise into a truer knowledge of that sacred. 
treasure. They certainly, however, will not have much chance of doing 
this if allowed to fall into the snare now prepared for them. 
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VIII. 


Tue ravings of a diseased mind and the foibles of our friends should be 
alike sacred; it is impossible for the tender and the true to reveal either 
the one or the other. 

I could not bear even his faithful servant Grenard to enter the room 
when my husband’s wandering words betrayed his wandering mind. I 
watched him day and night, night and day, for weeks; indeed, I had no 
power to leave him—it was almost death to me to quit his presence ; it 
was like plunging from light into darkness to go out among the trees and 
flowers I used to love so well, even to breathe the air when the physician 
commanded me to do so. My life hung upon his. “If,” said the physician 
to me one chill morning after a long night vigil—* if Sir Oswald recovers, 
he owes his life, under God, to you—not to me ;—your marvellous watching 
has saved him !” 

Oh, what a rich reward! I believe that every natural woman has a 
positive enjoyment in tending upon and alleviating suffering—that, and 
ministering to the wants and teaching of childhood, are our two highest 
and holiest callings. Hz who not only ordered, but did, all things well, 
healed the sick, and taught, both in and out of the temple. What a 
privilege, to follow His footsteps, and feel affection for our duties. I 
did not, at that time, appreciate the advantages of wealth and rank; 
but I could have given up light, air, and sunshine, then and for ever, to 
sit beside his bed; yes, even though he knew it not. Alack, after three 
weeks’ watching, when consciousness partially returned—not, indeed, to 
; resume its place in its old citadel, but for a brief visit and away, leaving 
| the sweet promise behind that it would come again—and when the noble 
head, shorn of its glories, turned more tranquilly on the pillow, and his 
eyes wandered as if seeking some well-known face—the name he mur- 
mured was not mine; and though I bent over him, praying within my 
soul—oh, how fervently !—for one word of recognition, the face was turned 
away and a heavy sigh followed. 

Long hours after, when I was smoothing his pillow, his eyes opened. 

**Poor child! poor Mildred!” His feeble hand sought mine, and he 
kissed it. 

There was a landmark to look back upon; the memory of that one 
kiss would pour hope into my heart, where all was lone and desolate. I 
lived upon it for days; ay, weeks. As his illness had been violent, his 
recovery was protracted ; but he was recovering. I was with him always— 
always tending and soothing, watching lest there should be too much 
light, yet that the needed obscurity should not be darkness—studying, 
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when he slept, a book entitled “Cookery for the Sick,” in the hope to 
discover something to tempt his palate, and consulting’ the cook almost 
hourly, as to what was most strengthening—seeking the flowers he liked 
best, acclimating his room, and never neglecting to change my dress 
towards evening—as I knew ladies always did—ever striving to correct 
any movement that was not in harmony with my new estate. I consulted 
works on etiquette—but they did not help me; they were too artificial ; 
and I felt that, after all, I must trust to time and associations rather than 
study to become a gentlewoman. Thus, from day to day, from week to 
week, time rolled on. Gradually, Sir Oswald became able to converse 
with me—or rather, I should say, able to speak to me—for I know he did 
not at that time think I had any ideas to exchange with his; he could 
not decide as to the extent of my comprehension—and treated me as 
if I were a loving child, rather than an earnest, devoted woman: 
he evinced all the tenderness of his noble nature, by the watchful 
delicacy of never asking me to do anything he fancied I could not do, 
lest I should feel my own deficiency ; and I had not courage to volunteer 
more than what a murse could accomplish. One evening he asked me to 
read to him. He approved both of the selection and the reading, and 
told me I had the rare gift of expression. I overheard him impressing 
upon Grenard his commands—that Lady Harvey should be treated with 
the greatest respect by the servants; and well I remember that good 
Grenard’s answer: “I am sure My Lady deserves all the duty we can show 
her, Sir Oswald; but for her we should not now have our dear master.” 
And yet I had not the consolation of feeling that I contributed more to my 
husband’s comfort than a hired nurse would have done, I was nothing 
to his heart, nothing to his soul—and yet I was his wife! 

Shattered as his nervous system had been by the fearful struggle, the 
terribly contending emotions, of the last two years—for every week of his 
life he had been tortured by some cruel exereise of the power she had 
acquired over him—reeovering only by inches from a fearful malady, he 
never once gave expression to a hasty word to me, To Grenard, indeed, 
he was not so forbearing. Alas! he felt he had no love to bestow on 
me, and so tendered his respect, his forbearance, his gratitude for my 
‘attention ;” he used to apologize, as he grew better, for giving me 
trouble! No man who loved a woman ever did that. Yet, what right 
had I to expect more? Such had been his bond, Then, as he grew 
better, other considerations pressed upon me, In a sick room I believed 
I had done well ; but how would it be when he would retake his place in 
society, and I must be called on to take mine? I had no one of whom to 
ask the simplest question. I dared not ask him. He seemed to anticipate 
this difficulty, and would speak of habits and dress; of privileges and 
precedence ; how well so and so received her company ; and how another 
had failed, by forgetting that Politeness was 
** Benevolence in trifles.” 
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He was too tender, too considerate, to tell me that under such and such 
circumstances I must do “‘so and so;” but he would take an opportunity 
of saying, that the calm manner of his friend Mrs. A. or Mrs. B., although 
she was not polished, nor even well educated, got her through difficulties 
that would have overthrown more active and energetic minds; he would 
talk, not only of the advantage, but the duty, of self-possession—and this 
tome! While his strength was returning he formed plans of foreign travel, 
and managed, without seeming to do so, to discover whether I knew the 
difference between a continent and an island. I had, when quite a child, 
a strange fondness for geography, and loved a map then much as I have 
loved a picture since; and, taking courage where I found my footing firm, 
I had the blessing to see that he was astonished at my geographical 
information. His wife’s knowing something beyond the art of embroidery 
and the art of nursing, gave him pleasure! Oh, how gratefully I remem- 
bered the little torn copy of ‘‘ Goldsmith’s Geography,” and wondered if all 
Thad learned out of ‘‘ Magnall’s Questions” would ever call a happy colour 
to my cheek! ‘“* Well,” he said, after this discovery, “‘ we will go abroad 
as soon as I am permitted by the doctor to be removed—that is, if you have 
no objection.” ‘This politeness was no veil: if I had “ objected,” he 
would not have gone; and, without the shadow of love for me, I could 
see and feel how truly he desired to give me the little pleasures that 
had been the joys of my past life, and increase them into greater as 
I grew into my sphere. One day I found in my dressing-room a richly- 
mounted frame for my embroidery ; another, a box of the most exquisite 
French flowers, which he asked me to group for an epergne. When able 
to leave his room, he surprised me by a visit from my dear father, who 
was to spend three days with me before our going abroad. He looked 
so venerable and so handsome, that at first I was quite proud of him. 
But oh, how my cheeks burned, and what paltry shame I endured, the first 
day of this visit! Sir Oswald was delicately organized, and any offence 
against the conventionality of his class put him on the rack. Fortunately 
for me, I had been often at tables where my birth gave me no place; but 
the talent of the schoolmaster’s daughter had rendered her a favourite, and 
[ had a natural taste for the refinements of life, so that I could sit at table 
and “feed” with as much propriety as most country ladies. I saw that 
Sir Oswald observed this with pleasure! though, with his usual delicacy, 
he never alluded toit. But, with my father, matters were different. I had 
never before taken note of the homeliness of his manners. My husband’s 
flushing from pale to red told me enough. I saw my father grasping the 
bone of a mutton cdtelette ; using his knife when the perplexing silver fork 
should have been on duty; standing up and bowing when he drank Sir 
Oswald’s health ; expressing astonishment at a second course, and refusing 
to partake of it because “he had had enough,””—that I should have told him 
what was coming ; and calling to me in a half whisper, at dessert, to know 
what he was to do with his glass bowl of water—and all the time he was 
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perfectly happy and proud, and unconscious of fault or failing ; prefacing 
his glass of wine after dinner with ‘‘Here’s to you, Sir Oswald!” and then 
looking at me with eyes full of tears, and murmuring, ‘‘ To think of my 
child being My Lady !” 

I left the table as soon as I could, mortified that what my husband had 
intended as a pleasure to me, should have made him so miserably uncomfort- 
able, and ashamed of myself for being ashamed of my dear father. If I had 
had the self-command I ought to have had, I could have turned off with smile 
or jest what became a serious trial. In the evening, when we were alone, 
he overwhelmed me with questions that at first I had often asked myself, 
but which now seemed childish to me. He hoped I said my prayers 
regularly—he had heard that fine ladies often forgot to pray—was 
the chain round my neck real gold—and were the bright rings on 
my fingers diamonds? To think of his child wearing diamond rings! 
He did not, he said, “ want to seem proud,” and wished to shake hands 
with Grenard; but Grenard would not, and with a bow reminded him 
he was “My Lady’s father.” I told him that Grenard was right— 
poor father! I showed him Sir Oswald’s gifts, and he was delighted; 
he said the Mansfelds had left the country immediately after our mar- 
riage, and there were many wild reports, but that the burning of Master 
Giles’ mill had made the people think of something else! He led me to 
inquire about our former neighbours. At that moment my maid entered. 
My father rose, made her a bow, andoffered her a chair. How cruelly angry I 
was at his courtesy. When she was gone he expressed his astonishment, 
that, brought up as I was, I should require a maid,—I used to do every 
thing for myself so nicely. Was she not in my way, and was I not ashamed 
to trouble her? How did I know what to do with a maid? and quite a 
young lady she looked! 

I reminded him, perhaps sharply, that I was Lady Oswald now, and 
that of course my habits were changed. My father had a way of mutter- 
ing his thoughts. He whispered, “‘So—so—yes—it is—I only hope she will 
be happy—yes—she must be changed, of course—the bramble bears roses 
when grafted—ay, in a year; but it takes longer for the rose to go back 
to the bramble; I am feeling very queer, as if I had lost my child,—and 
that ¢hat is a changeling.” My poor father ! 

The next morning I took courage, and spoke tomy husband. “I think, 
Sir Oswald, that, perhaps, I had better dine alone with my father to-day, 
at two o’clock ; I can dine again with you at six?” 

“Thank you, Mildred ; I daresay that will be better,—he will be more 
happy.” 

“And so shall I,”—and thus I paused. I longed to thank him for 
the annuity he had settled on my father, it was more in accordance with 
his liberality than my father’s wants; but as usual, I trembled when I 
should have talked. He had also given him a beautiful little cottage, close 
to the old Hall, not thinking of sufficient importance that which he had 
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so long inhabited. I lingered round his library-table, waiting to be ques- 
tioned; he was leaning back in his easy chair, still looking pale and 
worn—‘ Anything else, Mildred ?” 

I flung myself on my knees beside him. “I want to thank you, Sir 
Oswald, for your goodness to my father,—I wish I might tell you all that 
passes in my heart.” I sobbed heavily. 

“There Mildred, poor little heart! I know what passes in it as well as 
if you told me, better perhaps,—at least I might have thought so once: 
thought that I was a correct heart-reader! They say men are fools on 
many subjects, but that every woman is a fool on one. Mildred, I do not 
deserve you should be a fool for my sake on that one,—and yet I like it. 
I do not know now how I should do without my little Mildred’s love : but 
do not thank me, child—yow have no cause for gratitude.” 

I said I had. He shook his head mournfully, and pushed back my hair, 
gazing in my face—* We shall do better when we go abroad. I heard you 
singing a Church psalm last Sunday evening, and have discovered that 
you have a rich, full voice: you shall have the best masters, and cultivate 
it.” What a rush of delight hat gave me! ‘ You have a clear and well- 
toned instrument,” he continued, after one of those listless pauses when 
he seemed forgetful of his words. ‘ Yes, truly, and an ear as correct as 
a nightingale’s,—it must be well cultivated.” 

Mary, I tell you of these gleams of sunshine. Any kind word from him 
was like a current of electricity, filling me with renovated life. I do be- 
lieve in after-times he was proud of my singing—it was greatly admired ; 
and when once I had acquired confidence, I threw my whole soul into 
my song; then he, too, admired, and as I have said, was proud of it. But 
it never touched him, never warmed him towards me: my idol was still 
marble; of course, I never let him hear me practise ; the only fine ear that 
can endure ¢hat is a mother’s. But I do not desire to anticipate. I saw, 
despite my father’s wish to enjoy every thing, that after the first day’s 
excitement he was ill at ease; I tried to be to him exactly what I had 
been, but it was impossible,—no one is unchanged by circumstances. Lady 
Oswald was no longer Mildred Kennett, and James Kennett the school- 
master felt he was not the fitting father of Lady Oswald. I tried to 
believe I was sorry when the third day came, and I should not see my 
father again for more than a year. I wept, but it was at the discovery 
that my whole life and spirit, heart—thought, all—all that belonged to 
earth and heaven, was absorbed by my one idol. I knew it was idolatry, but 
that idolatry was my life ! I heaped kindnesses and attentions, and presents 
on my father, and sent presents to my old neighbours,—for my husband was 
very generous. To atone for this torpidity of the first affection that stirs in 
the innocent bosom of a child, I tried to convince myself, that when he re- 
turned “ home,” he would be so happy in his new dwelling. About an hour 
before his departure, he asked me to give him some minutes quite alone ? 
He passed into my dressing-room, and took my hand within his, “TI 
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hope,” he said, “it may not seem ungrateful; but, Mildred, do you not 
feel how hard it will be for me, a lone,old man, as I am, to leave my 
cottage for a house that has no memories? I have come to that time of 
life when the mind’s food is memory. You, my child, are lifted so far above 
me, that for the future, you, my own darling, can only be to me a memory. 
Oh, dear Mildred, ask Sir Oswald if I may not remain in my old home, 
where I brought your mother a fair young bride—ay, fairer than you are 
now; where you were born; where she died; and where my good mother 
died ?”’ 

“Sad memories, dear father.” 

“No, child, not sad, but peace-giving; those who moulder in the 
churchyard have left their spirits round me; there is only one memory 
that comes in sable, and that too, please God, will yet come all in light. 
Let me remain at the old home. I will put up a new porch, and get a 
gardener once a week to set the garden straight—never work in it myself, 
except to train a rose or so, only perhaps a little in the twilight, when no 
one can see me,—and I will keep a servant—but let. me die where I have 
lived.” 

My heart was hard. I thought “‘ What will my husband think?” I did 
aot like the poor wayside cottage to be pointed at as the residence of Sir 
Oswald Harvey’s father-in-law ! 

“There is not such another mulberry-tree in the whole country,” per- 
sisted the old man; “and your robins come there just as they used when 
you worked under its shadow, and I feed them,—what would they do 
if I were gone, and a stranger in the cottage who kept a cat?” 

I went to Sir Oswald, and told him. 

“Tt is so natural,” he exclaimed. ‘ I love him the more for the love he 
bears his cottage. He shall have both, and live where he likes.” You see 
how superior Sir Oswald was to me,—how high above all littleness. 

My father was delighted; yet I saw there was something more. ‘“ But 
you went away so quickly, Mildred: I have been so used to teaching !” 

My pride rose, for I felt my cheek flush, and my father saw it. 

**Not so, Mildred; I am, as you know, placed above all want, save a 
want that wealth cannot supply,—the want of employment. There are 
two of my little lads so clever, and their parents—you know them—poor. 
I should like them to go on with their schooling, not for money of course, 
only just for kindness. Think of me, who, im dark hours, when my eye- 
sight threatened to fail, used to see [in a low whisper] the workhouse 
rise before me,—what better than I have come too !—now being able to do 
so much for charity! It would not annoy you, dear, my finishing the 
education of the two little lads! I shall make the school-room a 
Library, with a painted window in it, and carpet the floor, and paper the 
walls ; and if you like it better, I shall call the boys my little friends— 
only two, just to keep me from fretting—yes, my two little friends who 
tead to me to keep me from fretting |” 
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Why should he fret? I was irritated at his not being overjoyed with 
all my husband had arranged for him. My eyes were closed against the 
beautiful simplicity and fidelity of his nature; but he saw no sympathy in 
my face that morning, though I told him he might do as he pleased about 
his young readers. I have always, however, been glad and thankful that 
when the moment of his departure came I fell upon his neck, weeping 
bitterly ; and he called me his little Milly. Sir Oswald saw it, and as 
the carriage rolled away, he drew me to his heart. 

“ You have a right to be proud of your father, Mildred; he is a true 
man !” 

God forgive me—I was punished for it afterwards—but when he was 
really gone, and my natural emotion subsided, his departure was a relief. 

Beloved Mary! You see how I endeavour to keep my bond in- 
violate—to tell you the whole truth—even at the risk of losing your 
esteem. But, while you read, have mercy! You cannot under- 
stand the feeling that led to this, simply because you were born in 
the position you occupy; you have never known the terror of climbing 
with the perpetual terror of a fall; you have never known what it is 
to grow from one nature into another. My heroism seemed to begin 
and end with the one Idolatry—for him, sacrifice was triumph; and I 
almost think that the panting desire to become worthy of him, in every 
way, forced me into an abandonment of the affections that were the healthy 
growth of my former life. 

And yet, when the day of our departure was determined on, I longed to 
see my father once more; I pictured him in his new estate, decked in the 
handsome dressing-gown I had given him, and seated like an old scholarly 
gentleman in the little parlour, with his two boys, well-ordered, well-clad 
youths, imbibing wisdom. 

Sir Oswald, who read hearts as rapidly as men read books, suggested 
I should drive over, see him, and take him by surprise. I did so. 

Can I ever forget that day, when, sitting in a hired carriage, I peeped 
over the well-remembered hedge, and saw the good and venerable man 
seated under my mulberry-tree, teaching a group of rustic boys—for the 
“two” had become many! He was dressed in the same old school 
garments—in nothing changed, dear old father! My spirit rose 
against him. I could not believe at the moment that the reli- 
gious simplicity of his nature prompted him to labour thus, without 
fee or reward, for those rough boys—nor did I hear the mothers who 
blessed him for his teachings. I only felt that he was degrading Mz—the 
wife of Sir Oswald Harvey—by such dress, such work, such companion- 
ship. I felt a passionate desire to reprove him, to teach him—who had so 
lovingly taught me—what he ought to do, how he ought to maintain his 
dignity. I restrained my ire; but all the sweet feelings that drew me 
thither—even the wish to kiss my grandmother’s Bible, and once more lay 
my hands on her chair—shattered and crumbled before my pride. 
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With a palpitating heart, and a sense of having received an injury, I 
turned from my once cherished home without speaking to my father, and 
even congratulated myself on my forbearance / 


IX. 


WE went abroad ; but the change did not produce on Sir Oswald the effect 
I had hoped for; though he met many early acquaintances. At first he 
seemed anxious to avoid receiving, or being received by, them; but my 

timidity abated, and I believe that in all things (as servants say) “I 
ave satisfaction.” I was hardening my heart to expect no more. 

If I could have seen him happy, I believed I should have been con- 
tent; I think I should: but the cloud was never removed from his brow. 
He was too wise, too good, too pure, to seek the excitements that men 
frequently imagine will dispel depression, but which in the end terminate 
in despair. The rattle of the dice had no attraction for him, and he 
never poured out the drop that caused the wine-cup to overflow. The 
glory of fine pictures, the still greater glory of fine scenery, did not give 
him new life. He would descant on them, and point out their beauties, 
and even seem to enjoy my admiration, in his cold, calm way, murmuring, 
“Poor Mildred, I am so glad to see you like it,” placing his hand on my 
head as if he were caressing a child, not knowing that I was a deep- 
hearted, passion-full woman, In society he treated me as it became his 
wife to be treated ; when we were alone, as a parent would treat a delicate 
girl. He had faith in my affection ; but his mind having once taken hold 
of my talent for embroidery, and supposing I had no other, he filled my 
rooms with exquisite flowers, and presented me with one embroidery- 
frame after another. I had been most grateful for the first of these 
presents, but I revolted against this needle-bondage, and affected to treat 
my old solace and companion with contempt, while I studied music and 
painting with avidity; but he would not suffer my pianoforte studies 
to continue. “ Mildred,” he said, one morning, “ I wish you to cultivate 
your voice, and I will appoint you a pianist to play your accompaniments 
but reserve your fingers for your embroidery! There is much wisdom in 
triumphing over one art, and that is quite your own. You will sing 
deliciously ; but at your age you could not conquer the instrument even to 
accompany yourself. I assure you, to accompany well is a great gift, and 
my wife must do whatever she does perfectly.” 

Thus it was only by stealth that I ventured to put my fingers on the 
keys ; I almost felt it to be a crime, because he disapproved of it. 

An artist at Rome, whom Sir Oswald desired to employ, painted my 
portrait, and, by some fashionable alchemy, I was transformed into a 
beauty. The schoolmaster’s daughter was talked of as the type of 
English loveliness! I was sufficient woman to feel how I was admired ; 
but, oh! the anguish of seeing my husband’s placid astonishment at that 
admiration! He might have been, perhaps, for a moment pleased at the 
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homage ; for his faith in me expelled every taint of jealousy—if, indeed, 
it can exist where love has never been. 

Sometimes I would catch his eyes fixed upon me with a critical, 
inquiring expression, blended with a certain look of wonder ; and once he 
said, “‘ Well; my little Mildred, it appears, bears out the reputation her 
husband gained during his residence abroad, as a man of taste. You are 
very much admired, little wife.” 

I panted to ask if this admiration gave him pleasure or pain; but I 
was afraid—always afraid. He did not know me. He appeared ever 


‘either in a dream, or just waking out of one: there was an absorbing 


memory, an everlasting presence, between us, I was more frank and at 
ease; but at times, my devotion, my idolatry, rendered me constrained and 
awkward when by his side. It robbed me of the ‘‘ grace,” the “ expression,” 
the “esprit,” which the world saw and acknowledged. Mistrustful of 
my power to please him, I was sure to say or do exactly what I desired 
to avoid. With him I was eager, or shy, or embarrassed. I caught the 
language rapidly; yet, whenever I spoke it before him, I saw his cheek 
flush with pain at my mistakes. Mine has often flushed, with a mo- 
mentary triumph, when I have heard the question, ‘‘Who is she?” 
whispered in the French, Italian, or English tongue, and the reply, ‘‘ Oh, 
don’t you know? ‘The new English beauty, Lady Harvey!” And then 
followed, “‘ Who was she?” ‘That last question turned me into marble; 
but it seemed, when he heard it, to irritate Sir Oswald almost to madness, 
If a lady made the inquiry, he withered her by a look; if a gentleman, he 
sought a quarrel, although his knowledge of the world pointed out that 
such a course would throw us much more open to observation. 

Sir Oswald permitted me entire liberty; after he had guided me to 
the best pictures—forming my taste on the highest and purest models— 
he would leave me in the society of some ladies who professed admiration 
and friendship for me, retiring into the libraries, or wandering—always 
alone when I was not his companion—among the glorious ruins of that 
wonderful city, Once or twice my friends rallied me on the homage I 
rendered my handsome, melancholy husband, and dared to suppose I 
would tell them some history of the cause of his abstraction. You can 
believe, Mary, that no one attempted this a second time, I have no 
words to express the bitterness of my contempt for any woman who gives 
voice to her husband’s faults. It is her duty to woo him from them 
within the sacred sanctuary of home—to entreat, to reason with, to 
struggle against them heart and soul ; but never to betray. Never—never 
put faith in woman who, having knelt at God’s altar, would go free of her 
bond, or abate her duty to the head and heart of her existence. I tell 
you, Mary—Mary dearest, believe me—this new seeking of womanly inde- 
pendence among married women is an outrage against God and nature; it 
is one of the works of Antichrist; it is what no Christian woman can 
dare to countenance. She can never remove the seal from the bond. Let 
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her beware of signing it. If she find she cannot. bend, let her not enter 
into the covenant; but having entered, no human law ean unbind—no 
word of man unloose—what God has joined. Man was created to protect _ 
and cherish—woman loving to serve ; there is no reasoning, no arguing, 
“If you cherish, I will serve.” If the man forget his duty, let the woman 
be protected; but, under ALL crncuMsTaNcEs, keep the bond inviolate. 
The one poet, in a world of prose, has happily expressed the nature of this 
- holy union— : 


“ As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him ; 
Though she leads him, still she follows— 
Useless one without the other.” 


Marriage, in my eyes, is no more a civil contract than Baptism, or 
the most holy Sacrament of Our Lord: it is in every sense of the word 
SACRED, only to be dissolved by death—#f by that ! 

But I have wandered from my story. The remembrance of those 
irritating women, and how they chattered about their husbands, ruffles my 
temper even now. Perhaps my little Mary will say “‘ ¢had is no difficult 
matter to do at any time!” Small-minded men or women are always 
stumbling-blocks in my way. I lack patience—to my shame be it spoken— 
with those creatures, so insignificant that you almost wonder where “the 
Divinity dwells within them.” 

I was then at Rome, cultivating every little talent, every little art, by 
which I hoped in time to win his love. I used to repeat over and over 
after long days of disappointment, ‘It must come in time—it must come 
IN TIME!” And yet he was so kind, so gentle, so indulgent, so patient 
under the infliction of that terrible disappointment, which I saw was con- 
suming his existence, that in the very furnace of my love I pitied, and sym- 
pathized with him. I had heard, that, where women had unloving hus- 
bands, the birth of children taught them to regard the mother with a 
tenderness so like love, as to deceive both, and that in the course of all 
wonder-working time it became love. 

How devoutly I prayed for this God-gift from heaven; I asked for one 
child—only one! Surely that would give a fresh current to his thoughts. 
More than once, when our physician hinted that this was possible, I saw 
a light, a hope, in my husband’s face that I had never seen before—but it 
was soon extinguished ; hour after hour, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, he dragged heavily through life. In English society 
(which is more rife of scandal abroad even than at home), a report was 
cireulated, and we both heard it at the same moment, that Miss Mansfeld, 
the lovely heiress of Mansfeld Grange, was about to be married—to the 
new Peer. My hand was on my husband’s arm at the moment, and I felt 
him stagger as if shot. My presence of mind enabled me to direct our 
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informant’s attention to something at the other end of the room; and as 
Sir Oswald sank into a chair, I stood before him; and flushed and palpi- 
tating as I was, commenced talking rapidly to some new acquaintances, 
about the Corso, and a picture of the ‘‘ Maid of Saragossa” (which our host 
had just purchased), and balls, and whatever came to my lips—it was 
like talking ina dream. He rallied bravely, and loitered with me round 
the room! When we drew near a door, I complained of heat and head- 
ache, and said I must go home; he turned down the staircase without 
speaking. When we got into the carriage, he pressed my hand. 

‘God bless you, Mildred; perhaps one day I may become worthy of 
you; you have more heroism in your nature than that Maid of Saragossa 
of whom you spoke! How you have eridured! Every day you live 
elevates you in my esteem.” 

His “esteem!” Yet, it was a great tribute. I wept over it through 
the night, long after he slept. Esteem—but no love! 

The English papers had some interest for him; but after that night he 
never dared to look at them—he would glance at them as they lay upon 
the table, anxiously, feverishly, but not touch them; at last I took 
them, looked them carefully over, and placed them before him. He 
understood this perfectly, and a “God bless you, Mildred!” was my 
reward. He knew, if her marriage had been there I would have removed 
the paper. After that incident he avoided the English, and would not 
enter into society, although he urged me to accept the imvitations which 
covered our table ; but this, of course, I would not do. “ My husband,” 
I said, “ was not well, and I could not leave him.” This excited astonish- 
ment, remonstrance, and ridicule. My new friends tried in vain to change 
my resolution. While I watched the changes that passed over his face, 
I felt as if my heart must break. Though persecuted by restlessness and 
fever, he never complained ; his hands had become perfectly transparent ; 
and at times his eyes were so luminous, that it seemed as though flashes 
of electricity were passing from his brain; in a few moments those eyes 
would become heavy and lustreless, and his face haggard. Could it be, oh, 
life of my soul! that he was dying ?—and yet his inner life—the Spirit-life 
that urges on this clogging clay to true nobility and generosity of action— 
strengthened within him ; he never wearied of doing good, not merely by 
gifts, but by thought; his agents were literally his almoners, and he so 
devised changes and improvements for the benefit of his dependants 
that I dwell upon them now with a pride and gratitude which I pray I 
may continue to feel hereafter. Every day, every hour, increased my 
anxiety. I felt that, if there were not some change, his life would pass 
away. Nothing interested or gave him pleasure. The entreaties he received 
from old friends, that he would throw his energies into public life, made 
him writhe as if in contempt of himself. “ Read this, Mildred,” he said ; 
“read this letter from Lord L——-; he thinks I am, what I was ; he talks 
to'this poor frame, hanging together by a miracle, as if it had the bone and 
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muscle of former days. My energy? Godhelp me! While I struggle with 
this mockery of life, to talk to me of energy !” 

At last I became possessed of the idea that its present degradation, 
linked with the memories of Rome, were dispiriting ; that the grand Old 
City was a very nursery of gloom; that the atmosphere was sepulchral ; 
how could such an organization as that of Sir Oswald live amid such 
elements ? he would be better if at once removed. I besought him to leave 
Rome, He smiled at my earnestness, but complied at once. 

** Certainly, he would go wherever I pleased.” 

“Venice ?—he had written a poem on Venice—” 

“No; not Venice, where every bridge is a bridge of sighs, and every 
gondola a hearse—not Venice—” 

“ Florence?” No, he was wearied of the eternity of marble palaces! 

** Should we go home ?” 

“To England? No, not yet, if ever; certainly not yet.” 

** Naples ?” 

** Well, Naples was delicious, always fresh—and such sunshine! We 
will go to Naples at once. I daresay the atmosphere of Rome is depress- 
ing—clever little Mildred to think of that.” 

He knew how I loved him; but he always treated me like a child— 
still like a child. 

We left Rome the following day, and as we travelled as rapidly as 
four Italian horses could be induced to move, he seemed to enjoy the 
change to the open country from the rooms in which he had been self- 
confined. I had become so habituated to my new position, or so absorbed 
by the idol of my life, that luxury and wealth became mere matters of 
course; I never cared for, nor even thought of, them—TI only saw, I only 
thought, of H1M—nIM—so gentle, and kind, and generous! I often hated 
my own life—I often wondered if it would please God to take me soon ; 
and yet, in some things, I was necessary, if not to his happiness, to 
his comfort. I could read to him, sing to him! Well, ¢hat was some- 
thing. Then he wearied of rapid motion, and we journeyed by easy 
stages. Sometimes he would ask me to stay at a place, that, how- 
ever inconvenient, arrested his fancy for the time; and when within about 
twenty English miles of Naples, his faithful valet became so suddenly ill 
that he could not proceed. I proposed to leave my maid to watch over 
him, and that we should hasten to Naples and send out a physician who 
had attended Sir Oswald during his former residence there, and of whom 
he had often spoken ; but my husband loved the old servant sincerely, 
sent his courier for the physician, and determined that we should remain 
where we were. ‘The inn (as you would call it) was far more picturesque 
than comfortable ; it had been a very extensive chateau, and consisted of 
several turrets and galleries, narrow staircases, and half-isolated rooms, 
some few opening into what seemed an interminable corridor, that as it 
were roofed a precipitous mass of rocks forming one side of the court- 
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yard. This corridor was of peculiar construction, not uncommon abroad 
—a portion of it was open, and only protected by balustrades, upon 
which a broad flat board was placed, and on it a thick cushion covered by 
crimson cloth ; in front of this opening were seats, and it was the habit of 
the guests to sit there, and, leaning on the cushion, either look into 
the inn-yard beneath, or over the wall—which was low, and formed of 
rough stones—to the lovely country beyond, where a river, deep, and 
determinedly blue, glided rapidly through meadow and woodland—a 
sweeping river, dark and dangerous, yet smooth as a looking-glass. Sir 
Oswald was lying on a sofa in our bedroom—the door open; I could see 
him while I stood gazing through the arch at the river, which had almost 
painfully fascinated me. I could hear the ringing hoofs of the courier’s 
horse through the clear air, as he proceeded on his way to Naples, and the 
cooing of some doves that were in a state of half confinement beneath. I 
saw lizards basking in a cleft of the rock directly under where I leaned 
upon the cushion. I walked nearly to the end of the corridor, to our 
servant’s room, and tapped at the door, inquiring how he was? Margaret 
answered, and said he was dozing. I turned into our room, and told Sir 
Oswald, who thanked me for the good news by one of his sweet smiles. I 
then wandered back to the arch, and leaning again on the cushion, enjoyed 
the soft delicious air that breathes only in Italy. A little beyond the 
opening, in a recess of the corridor, stood a table of inlaid marble, covered, 
of course, with dust, and this dust coated one or two dilapidated news- 
papers, which must have lain upon it for some time. I suppose Sir 
Oswald rose to seek a book: I saw him pass to the table ; I saw him take 
up a paper, and after a brief glance, suddenly drop it, as if stung by a 
scorpion. In a moment I was by his side; and in answer to my question, 
Was he ill? he silently pointed to the paper lying on the ground. 

Among the scanty news was a paragraph stating that Mr. and Miss 
Mansfeld and suite were at a certain hotel in Naples. I reminded my 
husband that the name was not uncommon; he only said, in a subdued 
voice—‘ We will not go to Naples!” I looked for the date: that portion 
of the paper had been torn away. He paced up and down the corridor for 
some time, pausing more than once at his valet’s door; then resuming his 
walk. Oh, how terrible was the bitterness that I—I who would have died 
to make him happy—that I, stood between him and happiness. It was a 
wild unreasoning thought, that had simply gained strength by repetition. 
T asked him, as he had decided against Naples, where we should go to, and 
he replied, “It shall be arranged after the physician’s arrival.” The sky 
became tinged with the hues of the departing sun, which was setting 
behind the rocks that rose perpendicularly at the back of the house; the inn 
was, however, isolated from them bya deep, narrow gully, across which a light 
bridge had been thrown; it was only the breadth of a couple of unguarded 
boards, and was so frail—spanning the dark abyss—as to make me nervous 
while I gazed upon it, which I did from a window that was opposite the 
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corridor. At first, my husband was feverish and unresting; then he 
became languid, but still moving about without a purpose. At last, I per- 
suaded him to go to bed, promising to call him when the doctor arrived. 
Neither of us spoke of the subject that occupied our thoughts. Daylight 
faded quite away; and closing his door gently, I resumed my seat, and 
commenced reading by moonlight—always.one of my delights. But I 
could not chain my mind toa page, or an idea; it wandered, despite myself. 
I could not tell what I read. When I thought of the possibility of meeting 
HER, who exercised such an influence over my husband, my brain reeled. 
I felt that I was engaged in a combat for which I lacked strength; in 
hopeless agony, I clasped my hands and sank upon my knees, striving to 
pray. I asked God of His mercy to give me—alas! not what He pleased, 
but what pleased myself. I could not say ‘“Thy will be done,”—I desired 
mine should be accomplished. I wondered if there were truth in tales 
of love-philtres and charms. I would have sought out any who could have 
sold me such, and purchased it, to the giving up of my young life, to have 
known that my husband loved me even for a day. I accused God of in- 
justice, rather than man: What had I done to be so tortured ? 

The river rolled on, freighted with moonbeams; it seemed a road of 
silver glory, a true peace-giver. How beautiful it was! how deep, and 
calm, and holy! By day it was blue and cold, but at night it shone 
in the moonlight—a fitting bath for angels. My maid came, as the 
night advanced, and folded a shawl round me, entreating me to 
go to bed,—the servant, she said, was much better, and the sun 
would rise before the physician could arrive. At least I must lie 
down, my hair was wet with dew—Was My Lady ill? Suddenly, 
we heard the sound of carriages, and the loud cracking of posti- 
lions’ whips, and the great gate-bell rang, and the scene was broken up 
by the noisy rushing forth of servants, and the entrance into the courtyard 
of one of the heavy carriages of the country. I was glad, then, to retire 
to my room. My husband was sleeping, as he always did, a restless, 
troubled sleep; my bed was in a recess at the farther end, where a great 
door had been built up, and an old Indian screen, covered with the usual 
gorgeous incongruities peculiar to the East, divided the room. My maid 
knelt down silently and chafed my feet and hands—they were ‘so cold,” 
she said. I did not feel them so. At last, partially undressed, I lay down, 
and heard the new arrivals in a far-off part of the corridor, as I supposed 
going to their rooms. Soon after, apparently dissatisfied, they came nearer 
to our end, but they spoke low,—doubtless the master of the hotel had in- 
formed them that there was a sick gentleman in one of the chambers, and 
they had the good feeling to remember it. Soon, all was quiet, and then I 
must have fallen into a deep sleep. 
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PRIVILEGES OF THE STAGE. 


A question, directly affecting the interests of the Stage, and no less 
directly affecting a larger consideration, the amusements of the people, 
has recently been raised in the Green-rooms of the London theatres, and 
brought to issue, more or less conclusively, before certain legal and magis- 
terial tribunals. It has hitherto been discussed, if it can be said to have 
been discussed at all, only from the professional or technical point of 
view ; and it is, therefore, necessary to show that it presents other aspects 
of more general importance. The question may be stated in half-a-dozen 
words—The right of acting Stage Plays. This looks simple enough, but a 
moment’s reflection will discover that under its simplicity lie several 
somewhat knotty problems. Before we can determine any thing, for in- 
stance, about the right of acting Stage-plays, we must determine what it 
that legally constitutes a Stage-play. It is idle to talk about trespasses, 

we have laid down our boundaries. Rights imply wrongs; and we must 
understand their exact operation before we can adjust a scale 
guarantees and penalties. More important than all is it to be quite clear 
as to the kind of right we are contending over. Is it a right by statute ? 
Is it a right by usage? Is it a moral right? Are we bound from the 
start to accept the right as being conceded on all hands, so that we must 
consider the discussion limited to the bare question of infringement? Or are 
we at liberty to dig up the foundations of the proposition, and discuss the 
reasonableness, justice, or utility of the right on which we make our stand ? 
It is just possible, that while we are expending all our ingenuity in en- 
deavouring to decide whether such a proceeding is, or is not, an invasion of 
such a right, we may be overlooking a far more material question—to wit : 
Whether the right itself should be maintained ? 

It is not so easy, therefore, as it might seem at a glance, to come toa 
safe conclusion on the question of acting Stage-plays. We must not only 
be accurate as to the terms and scope of the argument, in order to form a 
comprehensive conception of its different bearings, as it touches managers 
and actors, and the public over and above all; but we must go back upon 
history and experience for a practical insight into the working of theatrical 
rights generally. How the question grew into its present form may be 
briefly traced. 

Something like eighteen years have elapsed since the right of acting 
Five-act Plays, Tragedies, mixed Dramas, and Comedies, was confined to 
three houses, protected by patents—Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the 
Haymarket, So jealously, indeed, was this privilege conserved, that even 
the monopoly itself was kept within strict limits. The Haymarket was not 
allowed to be open more than four months in the year. By degrees, how- 
ever, this restriction was relaxed, until at last the licence was extended to 
the whole year. The monopoly of the three Patent houses was productive 
of some advantages to the drama, the profession, and the public, It sus- 
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tained a taste for the highest order of dramatic literature ; collected picked 
companies ; and, having the command of the leading talent in the kingdom, 
produced plays with a strength and fitness.of cast that could not be ob- 
tained under a regimeof free trade—by which the best actors, instead of being 
combined in one theatre, are dispersed over twenty. But monopolies are 
always unpopular in free countries; and very little outery was sufficient 
to bring the patents into odium. A strong case was made out without 
difficulty. Mr. Davidge, who had the merit of being the inventor of 
the Shilling Order system, wanted Shakespeare at the Coburg—and it was 
very hard he couldn’t get him. There was a brisk demand for the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists in Norton Folgate, and a yearning for the noblest forms 
of art in Whitechapel. Why should the grimy multitudes that nightly 
assembled under the dripping sconces of the Bowers and Saloons of Hoxton 
and Shoreditch be debarred the intellectual pleasure of “ assisting” at 
the enchantments of the Tempest, or of breathing the love-sick air through 
which Antony and Cleopatra floated down the Cydnus? Were they never 
to be elevated above the Tom-and-Jerry and Raw-head-and-Bloody-bones 
repertoire? This line of reasoning, which pointed out a brilliant future for the 
education of the masses, was irresistible, and the monopolies were abolished 
accordingly. Whether the expected result followed we need not inquire. 
All the world knows what has become of the “legitimate drama” since. 
But that is not our concern here. 

The Act by which the patents were extinguished placed all licensed 
play-houses on the same level. The drama was thrown open; and every 
house licensed by the Lord Chamberlain in London, or by the Magistrates 
elsewhere, was privileged to act all manner of “ Stage-plays,” from the 
‘mighty line” to the meanest drivel. Of course, the Act of Parliament 
that conferred this privilege established penalties for its violation; and, 
as the right was exclusively limited to licensed houses, any unlicensed house 
that attempted to prowl upon the preserves of the Stage-play came under 
the displeasure of the law. 

What the law contemplated by the term ‘Stage-play” is carefully 
explained in the 23rd section of the Act 6th & 7th Vic. c. 68. The 
words of the section are—* That, in this Act, the word ‘ Stage-play’ shall be 
taken to include every Tragedy, Comedy, Farce, Opera, Burletta, Interlude, 
Melodrama, Pantomime, or other Entertainment of the Stage, or any part 
thereof.” The merit of this description lies entirely in the passage we have 
printed in italics. It would be the easiest thing in the world to construct 
a dramatic entertainment that should not come under any one of the classes 
specially enumerated—a Masque for instance ; but it would be clearly 
impossible by any species of performance, now existing, or hereafter to be 
created, to evade that comprehensive line in italics, which sweeps up 
the whole capabilities of the Stage. The description “‘ other entertainments 
of the Stage, or any part thereof,” embraces all the varieties of spectacle, re- 
presentation, and action, that the human imagination can conceive, or human 
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organs execute. It extends even to the sports of the Hippodrome, and the 
playful terrors of the Menagerie. Mr. Bunn introduced a den of lions on 
the boards of Drury Lane ; and everybody remembers what a conspicious 
actor the horse was in the famous Bolingbroke procession at the Princess’s. 
These were assuredly ‘entertainments of the Stage.” Singing and danc- 
ing are “ entertainments of the Stage;” and the question might fairly be 
tried whether the licences which one law permits to be granted to taverns 
for singing and dancing, are not rendered void by this law, which prohibits 
singing and dancing by implication, except in houses licensed for Stage- 
plays. Wewish somebody would try this question. It would help, better 
than any argument, to show the absurdity of an enactment which is violated 
at every corner, not only with impunity, but by the express sanction of 
the Legislature. The whole clause is constructed on a false principle, in- 
geniously calculated to encourage litigation and confound common sense. 
Instead of enumerating a number of various forms of Stage-plays, each 
in itself requiring a definition, the clause should have contained a plain 
description of those essential constituents which are common to all 
forms. We should then have had a single test, applicable alike to every 
case, instead of being obliged to test each case independently; with this 
manifest further advantage, that, when such cases come to be tried in 
courts of law, the business of witnesses would then be, not to express 
opinions—which may, or may not, be sound or impartial—but to state 
facts, to which it would be the business of the Judge to apply the law. 

We now come to the question, recently raised, first in Margate and 
subsequently in London, as to the legality of certain performances in places 
not licensed to act Stage-plays. 

The Margate case, divested of extraneous details, was that of two per- 
formers, who, one night, appeared in a Bazaar in the High Street in an 
entertainment bearing the thrilling title of Ze Tale of a Heart. They per- 
sonified in succession several characters, and wore several different costumes.. 
At one moment the gentleman was the true lover, tremendously devoted to 
the lady, utterly indifferent to money, and thinking only of “love and 
beauty :” at another he was the interested suitor, who persecuted the 
lady for her fortune, and made himself very odious to the audience, and at 
the same time very funny, by the baseness of his sentiments, and the 
eccentricity of his manner. As for the lady, it is needless to say what 
she did, when the true lover formally proposed for her, or with what depth 
of emotion she sang a song on the occasion. An information was laid 
upon this entertainment against the owner of the Bazaar, charging him 
with having unlawfully kept a certain place for the performance of Stage- 
plays without authority, such place being a place of public resort, and not 
being a Booth or Show—that is to say, in ordinary language, not being 
licensed for the performance of Stage-plays. ‘The whole question here 
plainly turns on the point—Was this entertainment a Stage-play within 
the meaning of the Act of Parliament? To that issue the inquiry was 
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finally narrowed. Mr. Nelson Lee, a London manager, was called by 
the defendant, and stated, that in his opinion the entertainment did not come 
within the definition of a Stage-play as contemplated by the Act; that it 
was merely a Duologue, not a dramatic representation; and that it was 
precisely similar in character to the entertainments given in London, in 
unlicensed places, by Mr, and Mrs. German Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul, and others. Upon this evidence, the magistrates found that the 
catertainment was not a Stage-play, in the sense of the Act, and refused to 
commit accordingly. Against this dismissal of the information an Appeal 
was carried up to the Court of Queen’s Bench, where it was decided that 
the Magistrates were wrong in their interpretation of the law, and that 
the performance was clearly a dramatic representation, coming under the 
legal description of a Stage-play. 

We cannot collect from any one decision an exhaustive definition of 
what is legally meant by a Stage-play, each case being decided on its own 
specialities ; but every decision contains an element of infringement which 
may be reduced to a form of statement as far as it goes. Thus we learn, 
from this Margate case, that an entertainment consisting of only two per- 
sons, and which, therefore, never can ascend to any more complicated 
dramatic imbroglio than that of a Duologue, becomes a Stage-play, within 
the intention of the law, if one of the performers assumes different cha- 
racters and appears in different dresses. Whether a Duologue without 
changes would be equally amenable to penalties, is a problem which this 
decision does not touch. 

The next case is one wherein the London managers summoned the 
proprietor of the Canterbury Music Hall before a Police Magistrate, for 
permitting a Pantomime to be performed at his establishment, the said 
establishment not being duly licensed, according to the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. 

A word about Music Halls, before we open the pleadings in this cause. 
if they cannot trace their origin as far back as the Curtain or the Black- 
friars’ playhouses, they may boast of an antiquity at least as venerable as 
the Stage of the Reformation. The Civil War scattered the musicians, as 
it did the players, and compelled them to seek their livelihood as best they 
could—more, indeed, as vagrants and dealers in contraband pleasures, 
than as artists who might venture to be proud and honest in their calling. 
No longer able to follow their profession in ¢roupes or companies, they 
dispersed themselves over the country—some visiting the houses of the 
gentry, and others resorting to taverns, where they invited people to hear 
them. ‘The first regular performance of that kind, after the Restoration, 
took place in a lane behind St. Paul’s Cathedral, where one Philips adver- 
tised himself to play upon an organ. The taverns at which such enter- 
tainments, vocal and instrumental, were given, took the name of Music 
Houses, to distinguish them from other taverns. They were established, 
under the reign of Charles IT., in the most populous parts of the town, 
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and were adapted for the reception of all kinds cf guests. Pepys 
speaks of the Dolphin Tavern, as having “an excellent company of 
fiddlers ”—the favourite instrument of the King—and he tells us also that 
at the Globe Tavern at Greenwich he heard the music led by a woman, 
“with a rod in- her hand keeping time, which,” he naively adds, “is 
simple, methinks.” There were famous Music Houses at Wapping and 
Moorfields, which were kept open day and night, with bands of fiddlers 
and dancers, for the amusement of visitors. One of the houses at Moor- 
fields is described as having been built in the form of an amphitheatre, the 
dancing being carried on in the middle of the circle. At Wapping, there 
was another on a still grander scale, elaborately painted—as was the 
fashion in the age of Verrio—and laid out with numerous apartments, 
above ground and under ground, all calculated to give greater zest and 
variety to the enjoyments of the hour. In these Music Houses we have 
the rudimental idea of our present costly Music Halls. The invention 
seems to have languished for want of support through subsequent reigns. 
It was preserved in a modified form in the Mug Houses that flourished in 
the days of Queen Anne, when a solitary harper, ensconced in a corner, 
did duty for the royal fiddlers of the Stuart, and the company themselves 
supplied vocal contributions, in the fashion of grim moral ditties about 
time and drink, pastoral elegies, and bacchanalian rounds. But the Mug 
Houses were not so much the lineal descendants of the Music Houses, as 
they were the direct progenitors of the little political Clubs which have 
since grown up into great West-end institutions. In whatever shapes, 
or with whatever fluctuating fortune, the Music Tavern has subsisted from 
time to time, it has certainly been one of the unfailing resources of London 
life for the last two hundred years; and if a long line of ancestry be worth 
anything in such matters, the Canterbury, Oxford, and Raglan, may claim 
to have come in, not exactly with the Conqueror, but before the bulk of 
our nobility. To be sure, that is no reason why they should violate the 
law ; and we allude to it merely on the principle that it is desirable, when 
we bring a delinquent into Court, to know something about his ante- 
cedents. 

The points raised in the particular instance of Canterbury Hall were 
these—Was the contested performance a Pantomime? If not, did it come 
within the boundless description of “ other entertainments of the Stage, 
or any part thereof?’ In order to establish these allegations in the 
affirmative, the London manager called four witnesses who were intimately 
acquainted with the nature of Stage-plays, and were professionally qualified 
to pronounce upon the performance under consideration. 

Mr. C. J. James, upwards of twenty-two years Lessee of a theatre in 
Tottenham Street, was decidedly of opinion that the performance was a 
Pantomime. He formed that opinion from the fact that there were 
dances and fairies in it, a transformation scene, and the “usual comic 
business.” But then, there were never more than two people on the stage 
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at atime. The alleged Pantomime was called The Enchanted Hash. Mr. 
James referred to one scene in particular as an example of pantomimic 
business. Clown gets possession of a parcel labelled “* Mutton Pies,” and 
eats some ; upon which Harlequin comes in, and, with a wave of his wand, 
changes the inscription to “ Pussy Pies.” At the sight of this terribly 
suggestive inscription the Clown gets very ill, and calls for a stomach- 
pump, which is brought by Doctor Pantaloon, who, applying the instru- 
ment, immediately produces three live kittens. Mr. James considered 
that ‘‘ business” very comical. He also considered “a plot” essential to 
a Pantomime ; but in this case he was of opinion that the plot was scarcely 
perceptible, if, indeed, there was anything that could be called a plot. 

Mr. John Johnston, who described himself as “a dramatic Author of 
melodrames and such like,” declared that it was beyond all doubt a 
theatrical performance, and that it decidedly had a plot. There was the 
regular burlesque opening, the lovers’ courtship, interrupted by demons 
and protected by fairies, and the ultimate changes into Clown, Pantaloon, 
Harlequin, and Columbine. A plot was indispensable, and here was a 
complete plot ! 

Mr. William Smith, acting Manager of the Adelphi, and connected for 
sixteen years with theatres, had no doubt whatever that it was a theatrical 
performance. It embraced the burlesque opening, the comic business, 
Harlequin with his wand, and Columbine with her white muslin. He had 
neyer seen a Pantomime played by two persons; had never seen a Panto- 
mime played in London without scenery. Zhe Enchanted Hash was 
played by two persons, and had no scenery ! 

Mr. Nelson Lee, Lessee of a theatre in the City, and author of 209 
Pantomimes, had read The Enchanted Hash, and certainly thought it 
a theatrical performance. He considered a Stage-play to be a dramatic 
dialogue between two or more persons; but a dramatic performance 
cannot be legitimately called a Stage-play without scenery. He knew of 
no Stage-play performed in any London theatre without scenery ! 

On the other side, a cloud of witnesses, ‘‘ darkening counsel,” expressed 
their decided opinion that the piece was neither a Pantomime nor a Stage 
Play, in any sense ; that it was a mere Musical Sketch presented on a plat- 
form, and not on a stage; and that it had none of the elements or adjuncts 
absolutely necessary to constitute a theatrical performance. These wit- 
nesses had all been connected with theatres for five-and-twenty or thirty 
years, in various capacities—as lessees, managers, actors, or authors. 

The wide and hopeless conflict between the testimony pour et contre, 
is not more remarkable than the irreconcilable contradictions in the 
testimony for the prosecution. Here were four skilled witnesses, who 
differed, not only from each other, but from themselves. Mr. James 
could not trace any plot in the piece—Mr. Johnston declared that it hada 
very complete plot. Mr. James could see no evidence of design any- 
where, not even in Harlequin’s metamorphosis of the pies—while Mr. 
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Johnston discovered perfect dramatic structure in the vicissitudes of the 
lovers under a strife of supernatural agencies. Mr. Smith never saw a 
Pantomime played by two persons, or without scenery ; but was of opinion 
that this representation by two persons, without scenery, was a Pantomime 
nevertheless. Mr. Nelson Lee, who, at Margate, stated as his opinion 
that a Duologue was not a Stage-play, even with changes of dresses 
and characters, story, scenery, curtain, and prompter’s bell, reversed 
his judgment on this occasion, declaring that any dialogue between two 
persons was a Stage-play, even without scenery, curtain, or bell ; observing, 
in the same breath, that a dramatic performance without scenery was 
not a Stage-play. The evidence no sooner establishes a definition than it 
knocks it down again, and sets up another in its place. According to 
Mr. Nelson Lee, the representation is a Stage-play, because it is a 
dialogue between two persons ; and it is not a Stage-play, because it has no 
scenery. It is a Pantomime, according to Mr. Smith, although it fails to 
fulfil two of the conditions which, according to Mr. Smith, are indis- 
pensable to a Pantomime. One manager cannot find any plot in it—and 
another maintains that it has a conspicuous plot. Yet these four gentle- 
men, who differ at almost every single step, agree upon their conclusion. 
Truly their unanimity is wonderful. Four men take four opposite routes, 
and arrive in the end at the same spot. 

A law which risks the issue of any question upon evidence such as 
this must surely be defective somewhere. ‘The inconsistencies of witnesses 
are the natural accidents of the various degrees of knowledge or judgment, 
observation or capacity, brought to bear in the testimony. Safe defini- 
tions, difficult at all times, are especially difficult under the fire of a cross- 
examination. Therefore the definition should be determined by the statute, 
and nothing should be taken upon evidence except the facts to which the 
definition is to be fitted. In criminal cases, you do not ask the witnesses 
their opinion as to whether the alleged offence is larceny or felony; you 
simply collect the facts, and apply the law. 

The result of the Canterbury Hall case may be considered conclusive, 
although what it is conclusive of is by no means so certain. The Magistrate 
decided that the Pantomime came within the operation of the law, and the 
defendant, who at first intended to appeal, finally submitted to the 
decision. An information was subsequently taken out against another 
Music Hall ; but the proprietor, warned by the previous conviction, pleaded 
guilty, and withdrew his performance. A shot fired suddenly into an 
aviary could not more effectually scare the birds than these proceedings 
have scared the givers of such entertainments. Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed at once secured themselves for the future, by obtaining a licence 
from the Lord Chamberlain. The rest, who are not so fortunate, must 
starve, or find other means of subsistence. This is a grievous calamity to 
many meritorious persons ; but arguments drawn from individual suffering 
are of no avail against public policy. No person can put forward as a 
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legitimate ground of complaint, that he suffers from the action of the law— 
unless the law be unjust, or oppressive, or vicious in principle. Is the 
law open to such objections in the present instance? 

As the question stands, it is nearly impossible to determine what is, or 
is not, a Stage-play. We must presume, however, from the decision which 
has been accepted by the Music Halls themselves, that a Pantomime, with 
scraps of dialogue between two persons, without scenery, and with a thread 
of plot so slender as to be almost invisible, is by Act of Parliament a 
Stage-play, and is placed by law on the same footing, and protected by 
the same regulations, as Othello and The School for Scandal. This is a 
state of things, we imagine, that cannot be satisfactory to anybody. It is 
worse, as a monopoly, than the monopoly it superseded, which had the 
negative merit, at all events, of protecting only the highest kinds of 
dramas; and it is derogatory to the managers of theatres themselves, 
who are thus compelled to take the most odious measures for the pro- 
tection of the most contemptible productions. If it be still thought 
desirable to maintain exclusive rights, let them at least be marked out 

‘with a decent respect for the literature of the Stage. Don’t place Shakes- 
peare and the poet of the Canterbury platform in the same schedule. 

But is it desirable any longer to maintain exclusive rights? That is a 
question which the public will ask, and is justified in asking, under such 
circumstances. : 

The intention of the Act of 1843 was to abolish exclusive privileges ; 
but it only enlarged them. It transferred to the discretion of the Lord 
Chamberlain the power it took away from the Patents. It enabled the 
Lord Chamberlain to confer upon twenty or thirty theatres the rights 
which had previously been limited to three; but it also enabled him to 
narrow the exercise of these rights within any lesser number he might think 
fit. It substituted caprice for certainty; and, without doing away with 
the principle of monopoly, it destroyed the only advantages monopoly could 
yield. The late prosecutions have made these matters manifest, and shown 
that there still exist restrictions wholly inconsistent with the theory of « 
free drama. If we are to follow out the logical consequences of the act of 
liberation, these restrictions must be removed. There is no difference, so 
far as the question of monopoly is concerned, between a prosecution by a 
dozen managers, and by three managers, except a difference of area. It 
is, in fact, the old monopoly on a larger scale, struggling for a less noble 
end, and upon the lower ground of pecuniary interest. The fight this time 
is, not to obtain a clear stage for the “legitimate drama,” but to prevent 
all proprietors of public establishments, except the managers of theatres, 
from acting the legitimate or any other drama. The liberal and judicious 
public—who, when they bestowed Shakespeare upon all theatres indiscrimi- 
nately, forgot to insist upon guarantees that they should act him—will see 
that the theatres they enfranchised are balking the very object contem- 

plated in their enfranchisement. Instead of helping to diffuse the 
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drama, they stand in the way of its cultivation in those places where, 
above all others, it is most needed for the moral culture and elevation of 
the people. 

If it was desirable to extend large dramatic privileges to the Minor 
theatres, it is no less desirable to extend them to the Music Halls, which 
possess much greater facilities for educating the popular taste. By all 
means, then, abolish this last shred of monopoly, and let us have a real, 
and not a sham, free-trade in plays. 

We do not undertake to answer for the consequences of such a measure. 
If we were to judge from the results of the existing extension of dramatic 
rights, we should infer that complete emancipation would drag down the 
Stage to the lowest abyss of degradation. The probability of such a 
result furnishes the best of all possible reasons why the drama should be 
thrown open without the smallest reservation. There is an ancient 
Arabian proverb, which says, that the last step of adversity is the first step 
to prosperity ; and it might happily prove so in this case. If the public 
could see the monstrous evil of the present system, there would be no 
need to put any further pressure upon them. But they do not see it ; 
nor are they likely to see it, till the taverns shall have emptied the theatres, 
and revolutionized the drama. In the presence of such a catastrophe, 
they might, possibly, discern the necessity of retracing their steps. 
The opportunity is now before them. They have arrived at a crisis, when 
they must either go forwards or backwards. The law, inoperative for 
good, and powerful for mischief, cannot be suffered to remain as it is. 
We must either return to the old limitations, modified and improved by 
the suggestions of experience, or advance into indefinite licence. You 


cannot stand still. The public-houses must have free right to act Stage- 


plays, or art must be cultivated and protected in theatres established and 
maintained for the purpose. Both cannot flourish; and the question for 
the public to determine is which they will have. 

Ropert BELL. 
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FROM A SICK BED. 


Patn, pain—Cruel pain— 

Why so prowl about my frame, 

Like a blood-hound scenting game ? 
Cruel pain ! 


Pain, pain—Heartless pain— 
Wandering thro’ my troubled brain 
Like a scythe among the grain ? 
Heartless pain ! 


Pain, pain—Hateful pain— 

Thou art like a second Cain— 

When we pray thee leave the sleeper, 

Thou dost say—‘‘ Am J his keeper?” 
Hateful pain ! 


Pain, pain—Fearful pain— 
I would fly across the main— 
Anywhere !—o’er land or sea, 
If thou wouldst not follow me ! 
Ruthless pain ! 


Pain, pain—Ceaseless pain— 
Why so haunt this fragile frame ? 
If thou wilt not quickly fly, 
Then I needs must quickly die ! 
Which the gainer—you or I? 
Foolish pain ! 


Pain, pain—Heartless pain— 
If my pleading ’s all in vain, 

I will tell thee—In those plains 
Where the fair moon never wanes, 
Only Gop, the Hea.er, reigns! 





Yet, one moment, Mystic pain ! 
I would whisper once again— 
If thou lead an erring mortal 
But one step to Heaven’s portal ; 
There to pray for joys immortal— 
Then, till Death with me remain : 
Thou’rt a Seroupep ANGEL !—Pain. 
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THE HERO OF 1860. 


Ar a time when the eager pursuit of wealth was prosecuted by all classes 
with an avidity unexampled in history—when luxury, if not more rank in 
the most exalted stations, was more universal by far than in the decay of 
the Roman Empire—when crowned heads prepared to sum up the account 
of a thousand years of misgovernment by directing mitraille on the people, 
a man appeared in Europe as different in his character from all the bustling 
or strutting actors of the day, as if he had wakened from a secular sleep, or 
descended from another planet. Derived from the ancient Lombard kings 
whose name he bore, he became dear to every man whose heart beat freely 
in his bosom, by the simple name of Guiseppe Garibaldi. 

The daily literature of the nineteenth century, sparing no expense to 
procure information, has chronicled and has photographed the events, more 
like fable than fact, which followed, in rapid succession, the hour when 
Garibaldi threw himself into Sicily. The time to record them with the 
severe pen of history has not arrived. And yet the anecdotes of so unpre- 
cedented a revolution have lost but little of their hold on the mind. The 
incidents of the campaign of 1859, when two Emperors were in presence 
in the field, seem pale and uninteresting in comparison to the struggles of 
the Sicilian revolution—to the marvel, the shame, and the fun of the scamper 
through Calabria to Naples. 

The reason for this interest is the same as that of the hold which the 
works of the greatest dramatic authors have ever retained on. the human 
mind, The interest of the tragedy centres in the action of a single hero ; 
of a hero who evinced so much of that which is loftiest in human nature, 
that his fortunes affected the imagination of mankind through the sympathy 
of their noblest emotions. One great ruler might be regarded as little 
better than a machine, another as little more than a juggler; but the halo 
of truth, of self-sacrifice, and of love of man, dignified the*worn red shirt 
of Garibaldi. 

Lingering, as we love to do, on the memory of his triumph, on the 
grandeur of his solitary isle, the mind seeks to compare his character 
with those of such meteors of the past as have in their days astonished the 
world by the brilliancy of their career. It is not with the great founders 
of empires, or of dynasties, that the comparison will press itself on the 
mind ; it will be with names such as those of Cromwell or of Masaniello, 
of Washington or of Hannibal. 

The scene of the latest triumph of Garibaldi is too intimately con- 
nected with the memory of the name that shook the towers of the Madonna 
del Carmine, two hundred and fifteen years before it echoed the chant 
Viva Garibaldi, to allow the comparison to be omitted. But Tomaso 
Aniello, whose name the clipped Neapolitan patois rendered into Masa- 
niello, can be mentioned by the side of Garibaldi only to be forgotten. 
The scene was the same—the actors how widely different! The same 
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lordly Spanish palaces looked down on the lazzaroni, sleeping in their 
baskets in the sun; the same menacing column of smoke from Vesuvius 
was reflected in the blue mirror of the Bay. The same red-capped mariners, 
whose barques of Punic fashion are still propelled by numerous rowers 
standing at the oar, in their garb of more than three thousand years’ 
antiquity, filled then, as now, the streets of Naples with the roaring tide 
of frantie men, and with threats of super-(or infra)-human energy. But 
Masaniello was the creature, not the ruler, of circumstances. His native 
energy, rudely aroused, awoke the sympathy of his volcanic countrymen, 
and, in a triumphant outburst, the lazzaroni carried him to power as the 
representative of their class. But his mind gave way at once under the 
strain of his new position. It is not because his popularity was as short- 
lived as it was sudden that the name of Masaniello occupies so little 
space in history; it is because he had not power to sustain an elevation 
which was suddenly forced upon him. His career was that of the foam 
on the wave, not that of the wind that urges the breaker on the shore. 

In the same year that Masaniello displaced, for a few short hours, the 
Spanish viceroy in the city of Naples, a far sterner drama was enacting 
in England. Charles the First took the fatal step of throwing himself on 
the protection of his Scottish subjects. The battle of Naseby had been 
fought in the preceding year; and Lieutenant-General Cromwell was gra- 
dually assuming the position of the arbiter of England. The character of 
that great Englishman resembles one of those portraits by Rembrandt, of 
which the marked outlines and strong shadows convey so much more to 
the imagination than they actually offer to the senses. Even that mode of 
description which modern criticism holds to be the most truthful—the 
representation which a man affords of his own mind by his letters or 
speeches—fails to enable the common consent of mankind to grasp the 
character of the Protector. Indeed, the peculiar obscurity that marke zi 
his speeches, and chiefly when he most laboured to be explicit (or at least, 
when he said that he did so), has had a most unfavourable effect on the 
memory of Cromwell. Yet, that this was rather the defect of education, 
or of organization, than the result of meditated imposition, may be 
inferred from the similar inability in John Hunter, one of the fathers 
of physiology, to communicate ‘in any intelligible form the priceless disco- 
veries to the acquisition of which he devoted his life. 

To that curious weakness of Cromwell, Garibaldi presents a striking 
contrast. Ready with pen or with voice, as with the sword, his eloquence, 
though not devoid of that romantic Italian tinge which strikes the northern 
listener as exaggerated, never fails to touch the individual, or to wield the 
mass. In parliamentary speaking Garibaldi might not be successful; but 
the man who could tell the lazzaroni of Naples that the great enemy of 
Italy was the Pope, and who, so far from being torn to pieces on the spot, 
half convinced such an audience that he was correct, has achieved an 
oratorical triumph, perhaps without parallel. But above all, and at all 
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times, in the speech of Garibaldi is the utterance of the heart: the tone, 
it may be, of the lion, but with the tenderness of the woman and of the 
poet. And while history stands yet undecided in what order of niches to 
erect the statue of Cromwell, she has already crowned that of Garibaldi. 

If the chatacter of Cromwell demand the pencil of Rembrandt, that 
of Washington may but be portrayed by the chisel of a sculptor such 
as Flaxman. A love of order, a sense of right, a calm, consistent, patient 
resolution to go straight forward in the path of duty, bide what might, are 
among the most prominent features of this great benefactor of mankind. 

Thrust by the stress of the times into a position which he dignified, 
the natural bent of the mind of Washington would not have disposed him 
to seek so onerous a charge. In a well-ordered Government he would have 
been invaluable as an administrator. In a quiet time he would have been 
much respected, but little loved. He laid down the burden of power with 
something of the grandeur of a great soul, and something of the coldness 
of a temper that cannot readily accustom itself to uncongenial pursuits, 
nor warm to the self-sacrifice which the world demands of its rulers. As 
a military man, though prompt and sudden on occasion, Washington was 
the very reverse of Garibaldi. He was more the general than the soldier ; 
he rather regarded the steps by which battles may be of political service, 
than awoke the enthusiasm by which they may be won. Washington 
would never have thrown himself into such a position as was that of 
Garibaldi when he sailed for Sicily. But if Washington had won Palermo, 
Sicily would not have been disorganized—if Washington had marched on 
Naples, Southern Italy would have been ruled. As it is, it is for the 
moment only delivered from the tyranny of the police, to be given over to 
that of the brigand. 

In the two men, then, there is as much of difference as there is between 
the intellect and the emotions; between what you respect, and what you 
love. One could long that Garibaldi should have had a man like Wash- 
ington beside him; but, if such had been the case, he would hardly have 
yet arrived at Naples. For the better qualities of the two men to be united 
would have been a phenomenon almost without example in human history. 
Perhaps, had such been the case, as in some untried chemical combination 
of which no one can predict the attributes, the two natures would have 
neutralized one another. 

The shadowy outline which, of all the sketches left by the hand of 
history, seems most to resemble the grand features of the hero of Caprera, 
is that of a great Captain, who did what Garibaldi did not,—who took 
Capua. We must remember that the portrait of the immortal Hannibal 
has reached us only as limned by the hands of enemies who did not hold 
it to be a point of honour to omit any possible means of depreciation. If 
Hannibal burned to destroy Rome, the Roman writers were as anxious to 
destroy the reputation of Hannibal as the Roman generals were to end his 
life. So we can only trust to those rough and giant characters which he 
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notched with his own sword on the face of Italy. -And we must remember 
that Hannibal, in addition to difficulties such as Garibaldi had to contend 
with, after he was master of Palermo (for the passage of the Alps was an 
attempt at least as bold as the descent on Sicily), had to encounter diffi- 
culties such as the Duke of Wellington had to contend with in Portugal. 
There was a strong parliamentary opposition to Hannibal, in a country 
which more closely resembled England than we are apt to remember; 
and the object of the opposition at Carthage was not merely to replace, but 
to behead, the general of the Italian army. The perils he had to encounter 
from the Romans were not greater than the perils from his own 
countrymen. 

Nor was it with an invading and detested army, nor with marshals 
moved by the orders of a distant Jmperator, that Hannibal had to contend. 
He had no strategic position, like that constructed by the genius and 
industry of Wellington at Torres Vedras, on which to fall back until sup- 
ported by a fleet that was supreme at sea. No corrupt and tottering 
despotism awaited but a blow from his hand to crumble into dust. No 
semi-idiotic king, no treacherous and imbecile ministers, smoothed his 
path. The magic of his presence must have been equal to that of Garibaldi ; 
his talent as an administrator must have been equal to that of Washington. 
Without family connections as powerful as those of Wellington, he held 
his own at Carthage. With an army of his own raising, with resources 
of his own providing, with allies won by his own irresistible power of 
persuasion, he held his own in Italy for sixteen years; and at Cannz and 
Thrasymene fought two battles, each of which was equal in importance 
to either Austerlitz or Waterloo. 

Fatal Capua! Who that awaited at its jealous gate, clattered over its 
ancient bridge, or changed wares in its filthy streets but three years 
since, could have dreamed how soon its name would again be written, in 
crimson letters, in the history of Italy? Two thousand and seventy 
years after Hannibal had occupied Capua, Garibaldi lay leaguer before 
its walls. 

The reason why Hannibal did not press on to Rome immediately after 
the battle of Cann, is one of the points as to which Roman historians are, 
not unnaturally, silent; and the conduct of the second captain commemo- 
rated in history has been impugned, on this point, for that very insufficient 
reason, ‘The campaign of Garibaldi may throw some light on the move- 
ments of Hannibal. There was one element, if not in common, yet very 
similar, in the construction of their armies: each was, in great measure, 
composed of volunteers. The restraint so necessary in an army, de- 
pended, in both cases, chiefly on personal attachment to the leader; and 
thus, forced to rely, in great measure, on his own individual ascendancy 
over his troops, and to remember that he was a recruiting-officer when he 
should only have thought of his duties as a general, the temptation of the 
winter in Capua may have been an indulgence which Hannibal durst not 
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refuse to his troops, under penalty of seeing his army dissolve like the 
snow on the Apennines. 

While the streets of Naples were yet ringing with the frantic shouts 
of Viva Garibaldi! the question was anxiously put by those who had 
been among not the least of the sufferers from the falsehood of Ferdinand 
II., “ What will he do next?” “There can be little doubt,” was the 
reply : “he will pitch a camp on the Campo di Marzo, the most admirably 
suited spot in the kingdom ; there he will at once commence the organi- 
zation of his army. His own followers will thus acquire both confidence 
and discipline. Naples will see herself protected, and fear of the return 
of the Bourbons will cease to paralyze those who observe a real and well- 
appointed army growing daily beneath their eyes. The sixty thousand 
troops that have melted away before the name of Garibaldi will in great 
numbers flock to his banner, if they see it displayed in a permanent and 
commanding position. The troops now wavering, absconding from service, 
or moving, with evident reluctance, towards Capua, will not hesitate to 
join such a nucleus, the moment their own senses assure them of its . 
existence. An artillery, Garibaldi’s great want, can thus be organized 
from sources that will, if not thus utilized, be laid hold of by Francis II. 
The whole administration of the kingdom will again be set in motion, and 
tranquillity will pervade the provinces, from the knowledge of the existence 
of a commanding force concentrated at Naples. In sixty days there may 
be ready an army of 100,000 men—clothed, officered, disciplined, pro- 
vided with commissariat, and respectable in artillery. In that time the 
yet more urgent need of ambulances and surgical provision may be in some 
degree met. The voice of the Dictator of Southern Italy, at the head of 
such an army, in such a position, will be loud enough to be heard at once 
at Gaeta, at Turin, at Rome, and at Paris.” 

When this expectation was disappointed, it was still hoped that Gari- 
baldi knew what he was about. That he should attempt a coup de maiu 
on Capua was almost a necessity ; but that, if Capua held out for thirty-six 
hours, he could do nothing there without artillery, seemed too self-evident 
a position to be doubted. Day after day passed: no one knew what were 
the purposes of Garibaldi—a circumstance admirable in military affairs, 
but fatal in civil administration. Naples was in the possession of the 
volunteer army ; and although they acted with the greatest decorum and 
forbearance, yet the lack of government and of information became every 
day more painfully evident. The most important matters on which a 
decision was required were postponed: the Dictator was taken up with 
military occupation. Gaunt, grim, and resolute, armed with old flint- 
locked fowling-pieces and long knives, the Calabrian volunteers arrived, 
and were accommodated in the hedges and ditches about Caserta. Full 
of life, of energy, and of hope—the very flower of youth—the English 
volunteers arrived. They were welcomed by the arrest of their command- 
ing officer ; they were kept on board a whole day, under arms, in a broiling 
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sun, without provision of any kind for their reception; and then, 
without a single day’s repose, without even once having been paraded 
together, all of them—comprising gentlemen of ancient lineage, enthu- 
siastic admirers of Garibaldi, soldiers from the Indian or other service, 
mauvais sujets out for a frolic, swell-mob out on business—were marched 
off to the same extensive and primitive barracks, There were men among 
them who first heard the crack of a rifle when fired at them from the 
walls of Capua. 

Now, though much may be done by impulse—though wavering troops 
may be discomfited by telegraph, as was the case at Salerno—yet the finest 
troops in the world, if left without shelter, without food, without officers 
worthy of the title, without cannon, and without medical attendance, cannot 
take a strong fortress by lying in the ditches on one side of it. As this 
became more and more apparent, Garibaldi, striving as ever to do all that 
personal exposure and self-denial could do, threw all attempt at civil 
government into the hands of his pro-dictators, and devoted himself to 
_ sustain the courage of an army that was fast melting away, both from 
its own want of organization, and from the very energetic attacks of the 
enemy, who were thus encouraged to take up a position from which it 
cost much to dislodge them. 

The pro-Dictator’s suite at one time consisted of a German-looking 
officer, armed with a heavy horsewhip, and a boy-major in a dilapi- 
dated red shirt. This wight be a grand example of republican simplicity, 
but it did not fulfil the wants of the country : it did not collect the taxes 
—it did not provide for the needs of the army—it did not prevent the 
increase of brigandage, of pillage, and of reaction in the provinces—it did 
nothing to check the rapidly-advancing dissolution of society. 

In a word, but for the opportune arrival of the Sardinian army, not 
only would Capua never have fallen, but Naples would have been retaken 
by the Bourbons, and the most unprecedented of campaigns would have 
been terminated by the most frightful of reverses. 

It is not with a wish to diminish aught of the claims of Garibaldi on 
European gratitude that these facts are recorded : sed magis amica veritas. 
At the commencement of what bids fair to be a new military era in his- 
tory, it is incumbent to mark the great truth, that volunteer armies, though 
they may gain campaigns, crumble away before defended fortresses. 
Hannibal was too consummate a master of the art of war to choose to 
write that lesson for posterity in his own fate. The siege of Capua, in 
1860, has vindicated the prudence of the Carthaginian general. 

Do we not long to hear more of that fair Tarentine, whose charms 
could conquer for a time the conqueror of Italy, the scaler of the Alps? 
Would not the pages of Livy have been more dear to sixty generations of 
readers if some lighter chronicle of this nature had replaced imaginary 
orations? The mind of man, whether shadowed by the rebuke of the 
sombrero of the priest, or of the steeple-crowned hat of the man of 
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Geneva, refuses to acknowledge the true hero unless there be in his 
character that touch of the chivalresque which renders him tender—weak 
it may be—towards woman. Does not the memory of Gabrielle lend as 
much interest to the name of Henri of Bearn as does that of the field of 
Ivry? Do we not, in the grandest character of Hebrew story, linger with 
most delight on the incidents that awaken human sympathy with one 
who, soldier, poet, king, prophet though he were, was yet so emphatically 
a loving man? “ Blessed be thine advice, and blessed be thou, who hast 
kept me this day from coming to shed blood.” In this want of the tender 
part of the heroic nature lies the secret reason why the character of 
Napoleon, dazzling as it is to the intelligence, fails to excite the sympathy 
of the heart. The loveless soldier, who could repudiate her to whom he 
owed so much, to become the parvenu husband of the daughter of the 
German Kaisers, may fill the pages of history,—he is excluded from the 
roll of chivalry, or from the golden halls of romance. Now, in this 
matter—which so silently, yet so surely, lies at the very root of human 
fame—Garibaldi can bear the test. Lover as ardent as he was brave 
soldier, he was the faithful lover of his Anita—of her person while living, 
of her spirit and her memory when dead. While he had an arm anda 
sword for his country, he forgot not that he had an example to set for his 
children. His conduct in this respect presents the most marked contrast 
to that of the rough soldier to whom he tossed the crowns of two king- 
doms, and who, in return, saved him from an untimely grave beneath the 
walls of Capua. 

The departure of Garibaldi for Caprera was one of the wisest, as well 
as one of the grandest, acts in the entire drama. It was the sole and the 
effectual means of preserving his power undiminished and his fame un- 
dimmed. It was not that he could not stoop to play a second part where 
he had once acted the first; but he must have felt that the time was for 
the moment over when his prolonged stay in Naples would have been 
either just to himself, or serviceable to his country. The name of Rienzi 
must have echoed in his ears; the fate of the tribune of the people he had no 
mission to encounter. Always dreaded like an evil angel by the swarming 
priesthood and corrupt nobility, he was becoming tiresome to the bour- 
geois from his integrity and purity of motive—so incomprehensible at 
Naples—and from his failing to work the miracle of delivering them from 
themselves, The lazzaroni, who would soon have been ready to hoot him 
for not abolishing all imposts and reducing prices by one-half, could not 
comprehend, any better than the former classes, how a man should volun- 
tarily abdicate sovereign power, and betake himself to a barren rock, with 
a total treasure in his possession equal to about thirty-two shillings of 
English money. Accustomed to refer all actions to the will of the king, 
they might suppose that Buonaparte had ordered Victor Emanuel to banish 
Garibaldi, on pain of being unkinged himself. But be that as it might, 
in an act that history will not postpone to the patriotism of Cincinnatus, 
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the mass of the Italian people saw the triumph of a victor to be glorified 
by the halo of a martyr. If Italy again needs to hear the deep voice of 
Garibaldi, it will find an echo in the hearts of the mass of the population 
as true as at any former moment. 

The act itself enables history to speak of the campaign of 1860 as 
dramatically complete. Whatever be the future lot of Garibaldi, nothing 
can detract from the grandeur of the fact that, in six months, by his single 
energy, he destroyed a secular tyranny that was the vilest on earth, and 
laid down the power of a sovereign (for the songs of the people were of 
Garibaldi nostro re) without receiving even the pay of a private soldier. 

The greatest human fame has been that of either the founders, the 
preservers, or the destroyers of kingdoms. Of the first class of great men, 
it would be untimely here to speak. Neither is it among the second, 
whether such as maintained the welfare of their country by wise legislation— 
men such as Numa, Solon, Justinian, even Napoleon regarded as a legis- 
lator alone—or such as maintained a long struggle for the liberties or the 
existence of their country—as Alfred in England, as Sertorius in Spain, as 
Arthur in romance—that Garibaldi can be ranked. Among those who 
have acted as the hammer by which Divine Providence smote to pieces the 
throne of oppression (not the scourges of mankind, like Alaric, Timour, 
Genghis Khan, but the soldiers of humanity,) Garibaldi has, while yet 
living, assumed no inferior place. Nor is it a small tribute to his character, 
when we regard at once the magnitude of his work and the grandeur of 
his soul, if he be placed next to that illustrious Carthaginian who, with 
the sole and majestic exception of the mighty Julius, ranks in history as 
the first of all captains whose helmet pressed a brow that was not wet with 
the sacred chrism of a king. 

R. 
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RALPH, THE BAILIFF. 
IN THREE PARTS.—Panr III. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In spite of the doctor’s attention, in spite of her own care, Jenny Carleon 
did not regain her health. She felt herself gradually growing weaker ; 
she felt that, by such slow degrees as were almost imperceptible, her 
strength was ebbing away from her. It was only by looking back at the 
end of a week, and remembering that seven days before she had been able 
to do this or that, which she was utterly powerless to do now, that she 
discovered how much she had changed. She struggled hard against this 
daily diminution of her strength, for she seemed to have a strange horror 
of being confined to her room; but she succumbed at last, and kept her 
bed day after day. A good-tempered maid-servant waited upon her, and 
brought her her medicines, which she poured out herself. 

Her husband came into her room several times a day to ask after her 
health. He brought her piles of novels obtained for her from a circulating 
library in the market town ; but he still appeared to attach little import- 
ance to her illness, and was so much occupied about the farm that he could 
seldom stay with her for any length of time. 

She used to ask every morning whether Ralph, the bailiff, was going 
away that day, always to be told that he was not; but that he would 
leave in a day or two at the latest. Once, after having received this 
answer, she turned her head round impatiently upon her pillow, and, with 
her face to the wall, burst out crying. 

“Jenny, what is the matter with you ?” asked her husband, 

She did not answer; but he could see that her delicate frame was 
shaken, by her sobs. 

“ Jenny, I insist upon knowing the meaning of this ?” 

She lifted her head from the pillow, supported herself upon her elbow, 
and, putting her hair away from her tear-stained face, said to him, solemnly, 

“Dudley Carleon, the presence of that man is killing me, day by day, 
and hour by hour. Shut up in this room, I cannot see him; but I can 
feel and know that an unseen influence is sapping my very life, and 
that influence is his. If you are not his slave, if you are not bound to 
him by some tie too fearful to be broken, send him from this house ; or, if 
I have strength to crawl out of it, I will go myself.” 

“Jenny, Jenny, this is an invalid’s fancy. Don’t give me reason to 
think you are as mad as Agnes Marlow.” 

“ Dudley Carleon, will you send that man away ?” 

“Since you are so silly, Yes. He shall go to-night.” 

She held out her wasted little hand to him witha smile. “Do this, 
Dudley,” she said, “ and I shall think that you love me.” 

Something in the tone of her voice, in the sad but gentle expression 
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of her face, touched his reserved and undemonstrative nature. Dudley 
Carleon clasped her suddenly to his heart, and, hiding his face upon her 
shoulder, sobbed aloud. 

‘Oh, my poor little wife,” he said, “ what is to become of us—what 
is to become of us?” 

“Dudley, Dudley ; don’t cry. You terrify—you grieve me !” 

He rose from his seat by the bedside, and brushed the tears from 
his eyes. 

“JT am a fool, Jenny; for I distress you and myself. But make 
your mind easy, Ralph shall go to-night! As there is a heaven above 
us, he shall go to-night!” He turned out of the room as he finished 
speaking. It was now late in February; there had been continued 
wet weather for upwards of a week, and on this day the rain beat 
incessantly against the windows of Jenny’s room. The sky without 
was dull and leaden, and the wind whistled in the long corridor outside 
the door. Jenny found her novels very stupid. The volumes were too 
heavy for her to hold, and they dropped out of her weak hands and slid 
off the counterpane on to the floor. She lay, hour after hour, listening to 
every sound ia the house—to the servants passing now and then across 
the hall below, to the occasional opening and shutting of a door, to the 
striking of the clocks, and to the barking of the sheep-dog in the back 
premises. The day was long and dreary, and the invalid welcomed the 
winter twilight and the maid-servant who brought her her tea. 

‘Who makes my tea, Mary?” Jenny asked, as the girl arranged the 
things on a table by the bed. 

**T do, ma’am.” 

“ And nobody ever touches it but yourself?” 

** Nobody as I knows of, ma’am. I leave the teapot on the oven-top 
when I’ve mashed the tea, for it to draw. I’m sometimes out of the 
kitchen ; but I don’t suppose any one would touch it.” 

“Is Ralph Purvis often in the kitchen ?” 

“Well; he is, ma’am, pretty well always about there. The weather’s 
too bad for him to be much about the farm now, and he’s very handy 
indoors.” 

Half an hour afterwards, when the girl came to take the tray, she 
found the tea untouched; and her mistress told her to remove the tea- 
things, as she had no inelination either to eat or drink. 

The ceaseless and monotonous rain seemed to Jenny as if it were bent 
on flooding the Grey Farm that evening. The cold wind crept under the 
door of her room till the stiff folds of the heavy damask bed-curtains rustled. 
The sashes of the windows rattled every now and then, as if an angry 
hand had been beating at them from without. 

The shaded lamp by the bedside left the corners of the room in 
obscurity, and Jenny’s disordered fancy conjured up the glittering eyes of 
the bailiff leering at her out of the shadow. 
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“Oh, this dreary, dismal place!” she said, over and over again. 
“Why does Dudley leave me here to die alone?” 

She could see her face in an oval mirror hanging upon the wall 
opposite to her bed. The dim reflection in the depths of this glass showed 
her a wan, pale, wasted face, and hollow, fever-bright eyes. It seemed 
strange to her; and she shuddered to know it was her own. “TI shall 
look like that in my coffin,” she said, “except that my eyes will be 
closed.” 

Eleven o’clock struck before her husband came to his room. He had 
sept during Jenny’s illness in an apartment adjoining hers. 

She had in the course of the evening fallen several times into a feverish 
slumber, and could hardly help fancying she had slept for hours, and that 
the night must be far advanced. As the clock struck eleven, she fell asleep 
once more—but her rest was broken by troubled dreams. 

She dreamt that she was out upon the river-bank, with the rain 
falling upon her uncovered head, and drenching her thin night-dress. She 
was watching for Dudley, as she had watched for him upon the night of 
the bailiff’s return, Suddenly she found that she had a child in her arms—a 
poor, pitiful, baby, that clung to her convulsively, and twisting its tiny 
hands in the lace about her throat, seemed as if it were trying to strangle 
her. She strove to release herself, but it hung about her with a heavy 
leaden weight that almost dragged her to the ground. 

The rain beatinggin her face blinded her; her naked feet slipped upon 
the river bank ; the low wail of the child rose to a shrill scream of terror,— 
and she awoke, with the cold perspiration streaming down her forehead, 
to hear the Olney clock chime the quarter and to hear, in the direc- 
tion of the servants’ rooms, the same pitiful wail she had heard from a 
child in her dream. 

What did it mean? There were no children at the Grey Farm; and 
there never had been since her marriage. 

The house was said to be haunted. She had heard a dozen ghost 
stories attached to the dismal pile of building; but she had laughed at 
them as absurd. What if one of them were true? 

A strange, mad desire to encounter the supernatural terror—if terror 
there were—took possession of her. She crept out of her bed, wrapped 
herself in a shawl, and stole into the corridor. She was so weak that she 
could scarcely stand, but she supported herself by clinging to the wall, 
and contrived to reach the landing of the principal staircase, on the other 
side of which was a door communicating with the servants’ rooms. 

This door was ajar, and she could hear that the child’s cries pro- 
ceeded from the other side. 

She passed into the servants’ corridor, and traced the sound to ‘the 
little sitting-room that had once been occupied by Ralph and his sister. 
A light shone through the crevice under the door of this room, and 
through a keyhole which had been roughly cut in the wood. 
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There had never been a lock to the door, which was only fastened by a 
latch and an iron bolt. 

She could hear the low, pitiful wail of the child, and the voice of a 
woman trying to hush it to sleep. She fell on her knees at the top of the 
little flight of steps leading to the door, and looked through the keyhole 
into the room. Her husband was seated, writing, at a small table, by the 
light of one candle. Behind his chair, and looking over him as he wrote, 
stood Ralph Purvis, the bailiff. A woman dressed in a black gown and a 
thick grey shawl sat by the little fireplace with a child in her arms—a 
pale-faced, puny baby, that kept up an incessant wail. The woman had 
taken off her bonnet, and fastened it by the strings to the back of her chair. 

Jenny knew this woman, by her likeness to the bailiff, to be his sister 
Martha, Dudley’s old housekeeper. 

Neither of the three uttered a word, and the silence was only broken 
by the scratching of Dudley’s pen over the paper, and the suppressed 
crying of the child. When Dudley’s pen had reached the bottom of 
the page he stopped, glanced over what he had written, and then signed 
his name. 

‘Now, your signature as witness!” he said, handing the pen to 


Ralph. 
“T shan’t sign !” answered the bailiff. 
** Why not ?” 
“ Because, I tell you again, it won’t do.” 6 


** Have you read it?” 

“Yes. You settle this place on your lawful son and heir, Dudley 
Carleon, junior, crying there in the lap of his mother, your lawful wife, 
Martha Carleon. You settle this property on my sister’s child, provided 
we renounce all claim upon you and keep your secret, and you go off to 
Australia with that curly-haired Miss who calls herself your wife! I tell 
you it won’t do. It’s not enough. I want the farm: but I want money 
to improve the farm—I want that three thousand pounds; and I’ll have 
that, or nothing.” 

“Three thousand pounds!” Jenny mechanically repeated the words 
with a shudder. It was her fortune, no doubt, that this man wanted. 
Her fortune, which, should she die childless, would go to Dudley Carleon. 

The woman sitting over the fire never once looked up during this brief 
dialogue. Dudley buried his face in his hands with a groan, and let his 
head fall upon the writing before him. 

Ralph, the bailiff, standing over his master, struck his clenched fist 
upon the tale, and said— 

** Look ye here, Muster Carleon! Go back a bit; go back to four, or 
nigh upon five year ago, when you was a stripling just come home from 
College, and Muster Martin was alive, and well and strong, and promising 
to make older bones than you any day. Do you remember moping about 
the place, looking miserable ; or making believe to be happy, and looking 
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more miserable still for making believe? Do you remember one afternoon, 
when they was making hay in one of the river-side meadows, and you was 
lying upon the ground pretending to read your book—do you remember 
my coming up behind you sudden, and hearing you groan? I asks you 
what’s the matter, and what it is that’s on your mind ; and after a deal of 
talk, you tells me it’s College debts; debts as you dare not mention to 
Muster Martin, because he’s been so kind to you already; and you're 
afraid of an exposure, and of being expelled, perhaps, and all sorts of 
things; and you’re very proud, you say, and you'll cut your throat sooner 
than you'll live to be disgraced. I told you I was very sorry for you, and 
said that if you’d only been the eldest son instead of the youngest, things 
would have been easy enough, for then you could have raised the money 
upon a mortgage. We spoke about it again the next day, and the next, 
and the next after that, till we came, somehow, to be always talking of it, 
and we grew quite friendly—a’most like equals.” 

“Curse you!” groaned Dudley, with his face still hidden. 

“At the end of a month, Muster Carleon, I was awoke one moonlight 
night by you, standing by iny bedside. If I’d ever believed in ghosts, I 
should have thought you was one. If a ghost’s horrid to look at, it can’t 
be more horrid to look at than you was that night. You had a slip of 
paper in your hand, with something wrote upon it—wrote small and back- 
wards, and not like your own handwriting. ‘ Ralph,’ you said, ‘ you’re 
going to the market-town to-morrow; get me some of the stuff that’s 
written down here, at a chemist’s, and don’t tell anybody who you're 
getting it for!’ That was every word as passed between us. I got the 
stuff the next day; but I told the chemist’s lad to give me double the 
quantity that was written on the paper, and to give it me in two packets, 
labelled alike and sealed alike, and to sign his name and write the date 
upon one of ’em. The shop was crowded, being market-day, and the 
master of it took no notice of me, or what I was buying. I kept the packet 
that was signed and dated, and I gave you the other. This was early in 
August. Muster Carleon died on the 24th of September. Well; things 
went smooth enough for a time; you got rid of your debts by means 
of a mortgage, which was kept pretty dark until the farm improved under 
my care, and you paid it off. Now, all this time I hadn’t asked you a 
favour, not so much as for a sixpence over my wages; but it isn’t strange 
that I expected to gain something by having served you faithful.” 

“Served me! Yes! as the devil serves his bonded slaves.” 

“T served you faithful, anyhow; and I said to you at last, ‘Come, 
Muster Carleon, you’re beholden to me for many things, but most of all 
you’re beholden to me for having kept a still tongue. Marry my sister, 
and make her mistress of the Grey Farm.’ You laughed in my face, and 
refused me what I asked. I could afford to bide my time. Three years 
after your brother’s death I had an explanation with you in this very 
room. You knocked me down and split my head open; but you came to 
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terms, and, a month after, you married my sister by banns at the Borough 
Church, London; You were ashamed of your wife, and you were ashamed 
of what you had done. So you buried her down in a country village, 
and as soon as you set eyes upon that fine curly-haired Miss of yours, you 
packed me off to keep company with my sister. But I wasn’t quite such 
a fool as you took me for, Muster Carleon, I had my spies in Olney, and 
I neard all about you from them. 1 heard of your marriage, and I heard 
of your wife’s fortune ; but I determined to bide my time, and to make 
things work round to my own advantage. I waited three or four months 
after your marriage, and then, having summoned you up to throw you off 
your guard, I stole a march upon you, and came down here to look about 
me. I found poor Miss slightly ailing. Since then she’s got worse; and 
yesterday I wrote to my sister, telling her to come down here, as I thought 
it likely she might have her rights before long.” 

Dudley Carleon lifted his ghastly face from his hands, staggered out 
of his chair, and fell at the bailiff’s feet. 

“ Look at me!” he said, in a thick, choking voice; ‘look at me; I am 
so degraded and lost a wretch that I kneel to you, and ask you to pity 
me? No, not to pity me, to pity er—the helpless woman I have de- 
ceived. Save her, and I will surrender this place, and every farthing I 
have in the world. Save her, and I will go out of this house, penniless 
and shelterless, to beg my bread or to die of starvation. Save her, and 
there is nothing I am not prepared to endure.” 

** Will you endure the gallows ?” asked Ralph, with a sneer. 

Dudley groaned aloud, but did not answer. 

“Ne, I thought not,” said the bailiff. ‘‘ Now, listen to me. Let me 
alone, and I’ll keep your secret to the day of mv death. Interfere with 
me, or try to thwart my plans, or pry into my business, and I’ll let people 
know what you are, and how you poisoned your brother Martin.” 

Jenny Carleon, crouching at the threshold of the door, had heard every 
word spoken by Ralph Parvis. But at this hideous climax her senses left 
her, and she fell down the steps leading from the corridor. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Wuen Jenny recovered her senses, she found herself lying in her own 
room, with a bandage round her forehead. It was broad daylight, and 
her husband was seated at the bedside. 

She put her hand to her head, and, looking about her, asked— 

* What have I been doing?” 

** We found you in the corridor leading to the servants’ rooms. What, 
in Heaven’s name, had taken you there, Jenny?” 

The scene of the night before flashed upon her. She felt that her only 
chance of escape was to affect ignorance of what she had discovered, 
*T thought I heard a child cry, and I went to ascertain; but I was 0 
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terribly weak that I could scarcely reach the stairs. I suppose I fainted 
in trying to do so. 

Her husband looked at her with a searching glance, and then said— 

“Foolish girl, the child you heard was Martha’s! My old house- 
keeper has been married a year and a half, and she has come down here 
to see if her brother can get her a place. Try and go to sleep, Jenfy ; 
you did yourself harm by getting up last night.” 

She listened to the sound of her husband’s receding footsteps as he 
left the room. She heard him go along the corridor, down the stairs, 
across the hall, and into the back premises. As the doors closed behind 
him, she crept from her bed, and began hurriedly to dress herself in the 
warmest garments she could find. She was dizzy, from the cut on her 
forehead, and so weak that she was compelled to support herself by hold- 
ing on to the furniture as she dressed. 

“Oh, merciful Heaven! grant me strength to crawl from this horrible 
place,” she said, “or I shall never leave it till I am carried out in my 
coffin.” . 

She put on her bonnet, and muffled herself in a great woollen shawl ; 
then crept along the corridor and slowly descended the stairs. To her 
unspeakable relief, she found the hall deserted. She stole out of the front 
door, and closed it behind her. The cold winter air blew upon her face 
and revived her. She looked up at the long rows of windows and the 
dreary stone frontage of the house, as some wretched criminal might look 
back at a prison from which he had just escaped. 

She had tied a thick veil over her plain straw bonnet. “If any of the 
men are about, they will take me for one of the servants,” she thought. 

She hurried across the garden, through the gate, and on to the river 
bank, without meeting any one in her way. ‘The tide was high, the river 
swollen by the rains, the meadows by the bank half hidden by the stand- 
ing water. She seemed to have a superhuman strength, as she walked 
rapidly along the narrow pathway. 

“Thank Heaven!” she said. “If I can but reach the high road, I 
may get a lift in some market-cart going into Olney.” 

But when she came to the first gate, she stopped suddenly. On the 
other side of it, two men were hard at work with spades and pickaxes. 
They had just finished cutting a drain straight across the bank—a channel 
through which the water off the meadows was pouring down into the river. 

This open drain presented an impassable barrier between the Grey 
Farm and the outer world. To reach the high road by any other way, 
Jenny must traverse half a dozen fields, and walk a distance of two miles. 

Her heart seemed to stop beating. “I must stay here to be mur- 
dered,” she said; “ for escape is impossible.” 

But what if she were to appeal to one of the men? Wide as the drain 
was, they might lift her over it, if they pleased. She crawled on until she 
came up to the spot where they were at work, One of them had his back . 
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towards her as she approached, but at the sound of her footsteps he turned 
round, That man was Ralph, the bailiff. 

The fact of his presence revealed to her the terrible truth. This bar- 
rier between herself and Olney was a part of the hideous plot, the end and 
aim of which was her death. 

“‘T want to go into Olney,” she said, resolutely; ‘‘ put a board over 
that drain, that I may cross it,” 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” answered Ralph, indifferently, “ that it can’t be 
done. First and foremost, there isn’t a board to be had; and as to going 
into Olney, I’m afraid you’re acting against the doctor’s orders in coming 
out at all, ma’am—and I’m sure Muster Carleon would break his heart to 
see you run the risk of catching cold. Here he comes though, so he can 
settle the question himself.” 

Her husband rode up to them as the man spoke. 

“Jenny!” he said. ‘‘ You out of doors this bitter morning! Are 
you mad? For Heaven’s sake come back to the house!” 

“Dudley Carleon,” Jenny said, looking her husband full in the face, 
“‘T want to escape from this place. I want to go into Olney.” 

“My dear girl, you are not in a fit state to be out at all. Why, you 
can scarcely stand. Lift your mistress up to me, Ralph!” he said. 

The bailiff lifted Jenny in his arms, and her husband seated her before 
him upon his horse. 

“ Why, Jenny, you tremble like a leaf; you will catch your death!” 

She looked round at him with grave, sorrowful eyes. 

“Oh, Dudley, Dudley ; when I came to this place, I came to meet my 
death. I was warned, but I would not listen.” 

Ralph, the bailiff, looked significantly at his master. 

“This work must be finished to-night,” he said, taking up his spade. 
“Tf you want to go into Olney to-morrow, ma’am,” he added, “ you can 
go and welcome. We shall have laid down the pipes and covered this 
dyke before ten o’clock to-night.” 

Dudley rode slowly back to the house, and carried his wife into the 
hall. He was about to take her up stairs,—but she stopped him. 

“Let me lie on the sofa in the parlour,” she said. ‘I hate those 
dreary upstairs rooms.” 

He took her into the parlour, drew the sofa close to the fire, covered 
her with a thick railway-rug, and left her. She lay, hour after hour, re- 
peating to herself, again and again, “‘ What am I to do?” 

Should she appeal to the servants for protection from Ralph Purvis 
and his accomplice—her guilty husband? ‘They would not believe her. 
Very likely Ralph had taught them to think her mad—had prepared them 
to set down every word she could say to the raving of a disordered mind. 
They would no doubt refuse to credit her accusations, as she had refused 
to credit those of Agnes Marlow. In that case they might betray her, 
and she would be only hastening her doom. 
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All communication between Olney and the farm had been purposely 
cut off. The doctor could not pay his accustomed visit. She was utterly 
friendless and alone. She knew that she had been taking slow poison for 
weeks—that her murderer was lying in wait to give her the final dose, 
and, that failing,-that he would not scruple to have recourse to more vio- 
lent means. He might force the deadly draught down her throat. How 
could she resist? A strong hand over her mouth, and her cries would be 
stifled until they grew still in death. They would bury her, as they had 
buried Martin Carleon, without a shadow of suspicion arising in the 
mind of the doctor, and no one outside that lonely house would ever know 
the truth. This time the day flew by with terrible rapidity. It grew 
dark ; the hour approached at which the men were accustomed to go to 
bed. This was the hour she dreaded above all others, for she felt she 
would then be left alone with Dudley Carleon and his bailiff. 

She watched the clock intently, listening, as she did so, for the first 
clang of the bell which rang at the servants’ bed-time. It used to ring 
with unvaried punctuality as the clock struck nine. It was five-and-twenty 
minutes past eight. There were five-and-thirty minutes left, and during 
those five-and-thirty minutes she must think of some means of escape. 
Five-and-thirty minutes! She counted the seconds by the tumultuous 
beating of her heart. The hand of the clock had just reached the half 
hour, when, to her horror, the bell rang violently. She started up from 
her sofa. She heard a hurried trampling of feet in the hall, and the men 
rushing out at the front door. Ralph Purvis was shouting to them to be 
quick—to look alive—look alive! or they would be too late. 

What could it mean? She ran to one of the windows, drew up the 
blind, and looked out. A hayrick in a field at some distance had taken 
fire. It was one of several standing near together, and the men were 
hurrying to extinguish it, so as to save the others. 

Her brain reeled, as the thought flashed upon her that this unlooked-for 
accident had taken Ralph from the house. She was free—free to attempt 
once more to escape. But how? 

The hall-door had been left open by the men hurrying out. A sudden 
inspiration made the hot blood rush from her heart into her face. The 
river! There was the river—the river, which crept close behind the 
house, and down which the barges were often sailing to Olney! Too 
desperate to remember her weakness, she stole round to the back premises, 
across the littered farmyard, and on to the shore. It was pitch dark. 
She looked about her, wildly. “A dozen barges might pass me,” she 
thought, “and I should not see one of them.” 

She could hear the voices of the men, trying to extinguish the hayrick 
in the field in front of the house. She waited about ten minutes—ten 
interminable minutes—and at the end of that time she saw a feeble light 
creeping along the river. As it came near her, she perceived that it 
proceeded from a lantern tied to the mast of a coal-barge. 
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She called to the men on board this barge. Her voice was feeble 
from the effects of her long illness, but her repeated cries at last attracted 
their attention. ‘‘ What’s the matter there?” asked the man who was 
steering the barge. 

At that moment the flames of the burning hayrick, which had before 
been hidden by the house, shot above the roof and cast a lurid light upon 
the river bank. 

“Why, the house must be on fire!” the man said to his comrade. 
‘* Get ashore, Bill, and see what’s amiss !” 

One of the men jumped into a boat at the stern of the barge, and 
pushed it to the bank on which Jenny was standing. 

“* What’s the matter ?”’ he asked; “ is the house a-fire ?” 

“No, no; take me to Olney,” she cried, imploringly. 

The man lifted her into the boat, and from the boat into the barge; 
his companion wrapped her in a great coat, and seated her against the 
chimney of the little cabin. 

“It’s warm there, my lass,” he said; ‘ we shall be nigh upon an hour 
getting into Olney.” 

She never took her eyes from the red light in the sky, which revealed 
the sharp outline of the roof-tops and chimneys of the Grey Farm, till a 
curve of the river hid the gaunt building from her view. Then she lifted 
her heart to Heaven, and thanked God for her merciful deliverance from 
peril and death. 

One of the men from the barge carried her to the Rectory, and placed 
her in Mr. Marlow’s arms. 

The worthy Rector was bewildered and amazed by her appearance ; but 
she only told him that her husband had treated her unkindly, and that she 
had come to throw herself upon her old guardian: for shelter and pro- 
tection. 

But the terrors of the awful night and day through which she had 
passed had been too much for her weak frame, undermined as her consti- 
tution had been. She had an attack of brain fever, in which she lay for 
weeks upon a sick bed; in her delirium perpetually re-acting the scenes 
through which she had passed. Agnes Marlow came from Scarborough 
on hearing of her illness, and nursed her with a sister’s devotion. 

As soon as she was strong enough to be moved, they carried her to 
Burlington for change of air. 

They had never asked her any questions about her husband’s conduct 
to her, and she had made no inquiries as to what had taken place during 
her illness. She felt a strange serenity of mind in the society of these dear 
and devoted friends, and she had scarcely sufficient courage to allude to the 
terrible past. She had noticed, however, that on the first occasion of her 
rising from her bed, Agnes, and the servant who helped to nurse her, had 
dressed her in mourning, and that they still continued to bring her this 
black dress every day. It was simply made, but trimmed with a deep 
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border of crape. On the third day after her arrival at Burlington, as she 
sat alone with Agnes, she said, very quietly,— 

** Agnes, why am I in mourning? Who is dead ?” 

‘Can you bear to hear, Jenny? Are you strong enough to hear some- 
thing that may perhaps shock you?” 

** Yes, tell me the worst! Who is dead?” 

“ Dudley Carleon !” 

Jenny’s cheeks grew white, but she did not utter one exclamation of 
either surprise or sorrow—“ May a merciful God forgive him his sins!” 
she said, solemnly. 

It was not until she had quite recovered that she was told the entire 
truth—Dudley Carleon had drowned himself in the river, behind his house, 
on the night of Jenny’s escape; and legal proceedings had been instituted 
by Ralph Purvis, the bailiff, to prove that his sister Martha was the lawful 
wife of the late master of the Grey Farm, and that her son was the rightful 
heir to the estate. 

The suit was decided in favour of the mother and son; it being proved 
that Dudley had married his housekeeper a year before his marriage with 
Jenny Trevor. Immediately upon this decision, Martha Carleon sold the 
Grey Farm anid all appertaining to it, and, accompanied by her brother and 
her infant, sailed for Australia. 

To none but these two people and Jenny Trevor was the real cause of 
Dudley’s suicide ever known. It was supposed by most people to have 
been caused by financial difficulties, and that the burning of several valu- 
able hayricks had gone some way to drive the young farmer to this terrible 
deed. It was some time afterwards discovered that the ricks had been fired 
by a young man who had been dismissed from the farm a few days before, 
under circumstances of peculiar cruelty, by Ralph Purvis. 

* . - x a * - 

Far away in the Bush there is a rich sheep-farm, stretching over many 
miles of fair and luxuriant land. The master counts his cattle by hundreds, 
and bids fair to become a wealthy and a respected citizen of that distant 
world. Grim, sleek, dark and silent, he stalks about amongst his farm- 
servants, always near them when they least expect to see him—always 
watching them when they fancy themselves most unobserved. 

Dark and silent as himself, his sister, dressed in widow’s weeds, sits 
nursing her sickly child at the door of their roughly-built cottage. They 
are neither of them liked by their dependants ; but they are feared, and are 
better served than a better master and mistress might be. 

Jenny Trevor has kept Dudley Carleon’s secret, aud has lived to marry 
happily—but not to forget either her terrible sufferings, or her merciful 
deliverance out of the murderous hands of Ralph, the Bailiff. 
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Wuar I write is the result of large experience, much thought, and 
close attention to the subject. It may seem trite—even needless—to 
those who have carefully studied it as I have ; but there are, I presume to 
think, many to whom these “ H1NTs” cannot but be useful. Those who 
have practised little, or not considered much, will, I believe, thank me for 
them and profit by them. 

The art of horsemanship does not consist merely in knowing how to 
mount, how to hold the reins, how to sit with security and grace, nor how to 
compel the horse to walk that canters or gallops at the will of the rider. 
All these are indispensable. But there is also to be acquired the art of 
drawing forth the willing obedience of the animal. This is to be obtained 
only by a kind, temperate, and uniform treatment, and by a thorough know- 
ledge of his habits and instincts. How different is a ride on a well-kept, 
well-used horse, who feels that he carries a friend, to one on a broken- 
spirited or timid creature, in whom ill-usage has produced many defects. 
In the former case, the exercise is as great a pleasure to the horse as to his 
rider. He sniffs the air, he pricks up his ears, he throws forward his feet 
with energy. Life has, to him, delights beyond his stall and his corn. The 
horse is naturally gentle, intelligent, and affectionate; but these qualities 
are not sufficiently studied or appreciated. He is usually regarded merely 
as a means of health and pleasure to his owner, and not often is either 
gratitude, kindness, or sympathy extended to him in return. 

Occasionally horses are found vicious and unmanageable; but defects 
of temper may generally be traced to the ill-treatment of some reckless 
master, some cruel trainer, or some ignorant groom. Even in these cases, 
mild, but firm treatment, may render him gentle and tractable. 

SappLING.—In saddling, the groom very frequently flings the saddle 
on the horse’s back, and at once proceeds to tighten the girths to the 
extent required. This causes the animal great inconvenience, which he 
resents by throwing back his ears, and trying to bite or kick his tormentor ; 
for which he is corrected in very strong language, if not by a blow, and his 
temper ruffled, to the discomfort of his rider. The horse, being accustomed 
to such rough treatment, endeavours, by puffing himself out, to lessen, in 
some degree, the distress experienced from this mode of saddling ; and, in 
consequence, when the rider has been on the road some half hour, she finds 
her seat become loose and unsteady. Should the horse start or shy, and 
the rider be inexperienced, she may Jose her balance (in which case the 
saddle will turn round) and be precipitated to the ground. 

The humane and experienced groom will place the saddle lightly on the 
back of the horse, patting him kindly as he does so. Then, drawing up the 
girths to within two holes of the ‘required tightness, will so leave it for a 
quarter of an hour. By this time the saddle will be warm, when it may be 
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tightened as much as necessary, without pain or discomfort to the animal, 
and, moreover, greatly lessening the chances of a wrung back or withers. 

A lady’s saddle should be placed more backward on the horse than a 
gentleman’s, to keep the heavy weight of the iron as far from the withers 
as possible. 

MounrING, aND Usk oF THE ReINs.—In mounting, place the 
left foot in the hand of the groom, resting the right hand on the pummel 
of the saddle, Spring lightly, but surely, into the seat, neither throwing 
too much weight on the hand of the assistant, nor pulling at the saddle; 
both are ungraceful, and, after a little practice, unnecessary. Let the 
groom arrange the habit carefully between the foot and the stirrup. 
If well arranged at first, it ought to remain so during the ride. The 
habit should never be pinned under the foot; it is sure to tear the skirt, 
and prevent it falling gracefully and easily. Seat yourself rather back- 
ward on the saddle, taking care that the figure be erect, and the shoulders 
perfectly square with your seat. Take the reins in the left hand. If 
you ride on the curb, raise that first, leaving the left rein outside the hand, 
or between the third and fourth fingers,—the right side of the rein between 
the first and second fingers. Then raise the snaffle, leaving the left rein 
outside the hand, and the right with the curb, between the first and second 
fingers. Leave the snaffle looser than the curb, so as to hang gracefully in 
a festoon from the bit. Double all the four reins together over the fore- 
finger, placing the thumb firmly on them. 

Should you prefer riding on the snaffle, which to an inexperienced rider 
is perhaps safer, and certainly, in such a case, preferable for the horse, 
reverse the instructions above given, taking up the snaffle first, etc—keep 
the elbows close to the body—not in young-lady fashion, so as to form a 
triangle with the waist, by which, rounding and stooping of the shoulders is 
produced, and all power over the horse lost. The hands should always be 
kept low, as near the saddle as possible. In guiding the horse by the rein, 
use the hand only, from the wrist downwards. Never use the arms. If 
you wish your horse to move to the right, bend the hand slightly inwards 
towards the body, so as to tighten the right rein, and loosen the left. If 
you wish him to move to the left, depress your hand slightly, which will 
tighten the left rein and loosen the right. In both cases, keep the wrist 
vnmoved. It should be done by the hand alone, and imperceptibly—a 
slight balancing motion of the body, so slight as to be felt, not seen, should 
accompany the action of the hand. 

The management of the reins is the greatest difficulty in horsemanship, 
and, by some persons, it is a difficulty never altogether overcome. Do not 
pull at a horse’s mouth. Work the reins continually very gently, and easily, 
but let there be no strain on him, or he will certainly learn to pull, and lose 
the graceful easy carriage of hishead. A thoroughbred horse should have 
his mouth so light, that he may be ridden with a piece of packthread. 
But a bad rider may teach him to pull, in a very few lessons. By working 
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the mouth, I mean a light wavy motion of the hand, not tiring to the rider, 
and pleasing to the horse—to be acquired by practice and attention only. 
The reins should never be required to assist the seat—I mean that 
perfect. balance that enables the rider to do what she will, without inter- 
fering with the action of the horse. The perfect rider should be able to 
bend her body down to the stirrup on the left side, or down to the girth on 
the right, to throw her arms over-head, and yet her horse not swerve in 
the least. A lady who has a perfect seat may throw her stirrup aside, and 
her reins across her horse’s neck, and yet be able to guide him by the 
mere balance of her body, whether in walking, cantering, trotting, or 
galloping. I had almost forgotten to mention the whip. It should be 
carried in the right hand, and simply as an ornament. A good rider never 
requires it; a kind rider will never use it. The man who strikes the 
willing creature that carries him through heat and cold, through rain and 
wind, in spite of fatigue or thirst, degrades himself by the act. A lady— 
a lady, uses the hand that holds the whip but to pat andencourage. “ Poor 
fellow! Good horse |” will do more with the noble animal than the blow. 
CanTERING.—On first setting forth, the horse should be allowed to 
walk a short distance. Some riders gather up their reins hastily, and before 
they have secured them properly, allow the animal to trot or canter off. 
Such a proceeding is often productive of mischief, sometimes of accident. 
A lady’s horse should canter with the right foot. The left, produces a rough 
unpleasant motion and ungraceful appearance. The whole body is jerked 
at every stride. Should the animal have been trained to canter with the 
left foot, a little perseverance will soon teach him better.. Hold the rein 
so as to tighten it slightly on the left side of the mouth, touch (not hit) 
him gently on the right shoulder with the whip—sit well back in the 
saddle, so as not to throw weight on the shoulder. The horse will soon 
understand what is required of him. But if he does not, try again after 
an interval of a few minutes. Straighten the reins immediately he throws 
out the right foot. Pat and encourage him with kind words, but repeat 
the operation should he change his feet, which he may do before getting 
accustomed to his new step. The considerate rider will not compel him to 
canter too long at a time, for it is very fatiguing. That it is so, is easily 
proved by the fact that the steed of a lady, too fond of cantering, becomes 
weak in the forelegs, or what is commonly called “ groggy.” 
Trottine.—Trotting, if well performed, is very’ graceful, but is more 
difficult to acquire than cantering. The rider should sit slightly more for- 
ward than for cantering, on, but not more forward than, the centre of the 
seat, pressing the knee firmly against the saddle, and keeping the foot per- 
fectly straight (rather turned in than out) in the stirrup. She must rise 
slightly with every step of the animal, taking care to keep the shoulders 
quite square with the horse. To lean over one side or the other, be the 
inclination ever so slight, or to bring forward one shoulder more than the 
other, has a very bad appearance. A good horsewoman will avoid the 
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common error of leaning forward when trotting. It is not only very un- 
graceful, but in the attitude nearly all power is lost. The arms are com- 
paratively useless. Should the horse stumble, the rider risks being thrown 
over his head. Her position deprives her of the power of assisting her 
horse to rise, whilst the additional weight thrown on his shoulders prevents 
him from helping himself. At all times, the broad part of the foot only 
should rest on the iron of the stirrup. 

Suy1ne.—Should a horse shy, he does it generally from timidity. The 
common practice of forcing a horse to approach very near the object of 
alarm is a foolish and useless abuse of power. He should be encouraged 
by words and patting on the neck, and above all by the fearlessness of his 
rider. A horse soon learns to depend greatly on his mistress. Should 
she start, or feel timid, he perceives it immediately, and will prick up his 
ears and look about him for the cause. On the other hand, I have known 
many real dangers encountered with safety, through the rider having 
sufficient presence of mind to break out into a snatch of song (all horses 
like singing), which has diverted his attention from the object of fear. 

Rearine.—Should a horse rear, lean the body forward, loosing the reins 
at the same moment ; press both hands, if necessary, on the mane. Should, 
however, a horse rear so as to endanger the safety of the rider, loosen well 
the rein, pass the whip from the right hand to the left, double up the right 
hand into a fist, and hit him between the ears. Show no fear, but trot on 
as though nothing had occurred. Turn his head towards home, and he 
will be certain to repeat his feat on a future occasion! The above is rarely 
necessary, and should only be done in a case of urgency. 

A lady rode a spirited thoroughbred horse. She had been ill for a short 
time, and the groom had been ordered to exercise him every day. Reco- 
vered from her indisposition, the lady again mounted her favourite. She 
had not proceeded far on her ride, before she encountered one of those high 
trucks often seen in country towns. At sight of this the horse reared 
fearfully. His rider pressed all her weight on him, and he descended, but 
only to rise still higher. As she cast up her eyes, she saw his forefeet 
pawing the air above her head. He stood so erect, that she almost fell 
backwards. The bystanders screamed,—the groom rode up: “ Drop 
off! ma’am, oh! pray drop off!” he exclaimed, adding, in the excitement 
of the moment, a truth he might have concealed, “I always do.” The 
lady fortunately preserved her presence of mind: she shifted her whip and 
struck the horse with all her force between the ears. He descended in- 
stanfly. Then (it was the first and last time she ever struck him) she beat 
him with her whip, and rode on as though nothing had happened. On 
inquiry, it was discovered that the groom had taken the horse out for 
exercise three times, had each time encountered a truck, and had each 
time dropped off behind when the horse reared, which he did at first through 
fear, but’ afterwards through “ trickiness,” for the purpose of getting 
home, 
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Kick1ne.—Should a horse kick, take care to keep him well in hand. 
He cannot kick, unless he throws his head down; and he cannot do that, 
if the reins are not held carelessly loose. A practised rider can always tell 
when a horse is about to kick, by a peculiar motion of his body. It is 
instantaneous, but unmistakable. The best-tempered horse may kick occa- 
sionally, from a rub of the saddle, or pressure on the withers. The animal 
should not be beaten, but the cause of his misconduct inquired into. 

DismountinG.—The ride being over, the horse should stand in the 
stable with the girths loosened, but the saddle untouched on his back, for at 
least twenty minutes, until cool, when it may be removed without inconve- 
nience. Should the animal, if usually quiet, have misbehaved in any manner, 
the cause will generally appear as soon as the saddle is removed. Snatching 
the saddle from the horse’s back while it is still heated, often produces 
swellings, particularly if the skin be at all irritated by friction. The saddle 
should be sponged and dried, either in the sun, or by the harness-room or 
kitehen fire, before being put away. This precaution prevents the stuffing 
from hardening. A humane rider will always attend to the lining of the 
saddle, for a wrung back must be sad pain. A horse will shrink from the 
slightest touch of a fingeron the injured part: what must, then, be the 
torture of the weight of a saddle and rider? We owe much pleasure to our 
saddle-horse ; should we not do all we can to preserve him from pain ? 

I cannot conclude without dwelling a little further on the power of 
kindness over the horse. I believe, from experience, that almost anything 
can, in time, be done by gentleness and consideration,—not the consi- 
deration of weakness, usually termed “spoiling,” but the consideration 
prompted by admiration and love for God’s creatures,—pity for helpless- 
ness,—and that true generosity which should always accompany power. I 
once saw an instance that will exemplify what I say. A beautiful Irish 
mare, almost thoroughbred, had been ridden as a hunter, and afterwards 
by a lady. Being somewhat too high in her paces, it was intended to put 
her with another into harness. Immediately the coachman attached her to 
the carriage (an open one), she threw herself down on the stones of the 
stable-yard,—she was whipped up, and again attached to the carriage, and 
again threw herself down. While the second course of whipping was 
being administered, a compassionate housemaid ran into the drawing-room, 
and informed her mistress of what was going on. The lady immediately 
walked round through the garden, ordered the horse to be conveyed to the 
stable, and, on the following day stood by the creature, feeding her with 
bread, and patting her silky neck while she was being attached to the 
carriage. Then, taking the reins in her own hand, slipping them through 
her fingers as she passed the animal, stroking and caressing her as she 
went, she drove out of the stable-yard to the great astonishment of the 
coachman. ‘This creature in a few days became a perfectly trained carriage 
horse, She was, of course, awkward at first, but never obstinate. 
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SIR WILLIAM WOODVILL. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


TurouGH the streets of London city, to an outlet from the town, 
Moved a noble train funereal, with observance grave and slow ; 

Though with neither plumes nor housings, velvet housings trailing down, 
Nor with hired mourners mocking grief by counterfeited woe. 


Through the streets of London city, towards the country green and fair, 
Moved that simple, noble funeral, with its real mourning throng ; 

Twelve poor men to bear the coffin,—friends of him who was not there,— 
And a crowd of weeping people swelling as it moved along. 


Tolled the bells of all the churches; and the trading marts were closed 
As upon a Sabbath morning; so the train moved slowly on; 

Slowly on in fitting reverence of the form that there reposed, 
Of the prince of all the merchants, of the good man who was gone. 


And they talked, thus slowly moving, of the orphans he had reared, 

Of the schools which he had founded, of his goodness and his grace ; 
Of the fallen sinners rescued and the hopeless sufferers cheered— 

All his self-forgetting greatness, giving self the lowest place. 


Tolled the bells of all the churches; and the summer morning’s air 
And the summer morning’s sunshine falling on the streets beneath, 
Seemed to wear a veil of sadness, seemed a solemn hush to bear, 
As if sobered into pity for the woes of life and death. 


Butwhen theyhad gained the country, winding down the lanes towards Sheen, 
All the summer sunshine bathed them in a flood of living gold; 

And from out the wayside copses, and above the meadows green, 
Sang the skylarks and the thrushes as for joy they could not hold. 


Said an old man to his neighbour, ‘‘ Nature cannot sympathise ; 

Here we should have cloud, not sunshine, and for song a silence dumb !” 
Said a child unto his mother, ‘‘ Hark, the angels in the skies, 

Making everlasting music, singing,—‘ Good Sir William ’s come !’” 


—So they bore him to his burial, in the country still and fair, 
For, said he, “ It is not fitting that the body turn to clay 

Midst the homes of living thousands,”—and in earth they laid him there, 
Not within a church or chapel, but beneath the open day. 


Whilst Sir William Woodvill’s body thus was carried to its rest, 
—Good Sir William, type of goodness as the merchant and the man— 
Sate his noble widowed lady, not with hopeless grief oppressed, 
But as one who mourneth meckly, trusting God as Christians can. 
AA 
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All her friends and all her kindred, sons and sons’ sons were that morn 
Absent for the rites funereal, and she now alone remained 

With the daughter of her daughter, one with special likeness born 
To herself, her dear companion, by the tenderest nurture trained. 


She was old, and strange the newness of being ~vidow, so long wife, 
Though the strangeness and the newness were v.alinked with doubt or fear; 
For she knew that in the Saviour death was not, but only life, 
Still she sate a human mourner, weeping one who was not here. 


Sitting with her grandchild silent, all her inner self was wrought 
Into living, blessed knowledge of the world above, within ; 

And she saw the enfranchised spirit, by a bleeding Saviour bought, 
In the glory of His presence, sanctified and pure from sin. 


And she saw and heard and handled, so it seemed, by higher sense 
Than the senses of her body, every outward sense above ; 

And a peace surpassing knowledge came as suffering’s recompense, 
In the opening of her spirit, sealing thus the work of love. 


So she sate, and slowly, softly turned her thoughts unto the past ; 
And the spring-tide flood of memory pouring calmly through her brain, 
All God’s wondrous dealings with her into clear revision cast ; 
Three-score years of ceaseless mercy making doubly bright and plain. 


Said she to her grandchild, ‘ Alice, I will tell thee of my life ; 

How the Lord hath schooled and led me from the time when I was young ; 
Evil time of pride and blindness—long before I was a wife— 

When my soul was hard and thankless and my wayward temper strong, 


“ T was daughter to a merchant, only child, and born his heir, 
And his idol for my beauty; but a worldly heart was mine, 

For I early lost my mother, and without her fostering care 
Knew in life no higher purpose than to be admired and shine. 


*T had all that wealth could give me, all that flattery could bestow ; 
Thus I grew in self-indulgence, grew in self-absorbment. still ; 

And each day brought some new pleasure, some new luxury, some new shew, 
Strengthening an insatiate craving, feeding a diseased will. 


“Tn the hey-day of my triumph, of my vanity and pride, 
Ruin came wpon my father, and with ruin early death :— - 
Like to one appalled by earthquake, I was summoned to his side: 
To receive his last injunctions spoken with his parting breath. 
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* All was terror and contrition in my hapless father’s soul, 
Sense of unaccomplished duty, talents wasted, time abused ; 

But the saddest pang and sorest—life just trembling at the goal— 
Was his anguish as a parent, conscience-stricken, self-accused. 


“Death was busy with my father and the chamber hushed and still, 
Whilst his soul conflicting struggled to retain its hold on life, 

Till with all the strong enforcement of a dying parent’s will, 
He. had wrung from me the promise to be William Woodvill’s wife. 


“ But he died without the promise, for my haughty soul rebelled 

’Gainst what seemed my father’s weakness and an artful schemer’s plan;— 
I, rejecting wealthy suitors, would not be perforce compelled 

Thus to wed a clerk, a servant, though a young and likely man ! 


“*Never!’ cried I, ‘never, never! though I have to beg my bread !’— 
Well he knew me, William Woodvill, knew my pride and haughty seorn, 
So he left me to my kindred, wealthy kindred, in his stead, 
And a new experience followed, pain from others’ hardness born. 


“ Sick in mind and sick in body, I a restless, homeless dove, 
Filled with dark, resentful feelings, urged by unappeased wants, 
Grew into the thing I hated, loveless in my lack of love, 
Stubborn as my stubborn uncles, peevish as my peevish aunts. 


“But when darkness is the deepest dawns the young, rejoicing day, 
And an angel stands beside us when we feel of God forlorn; 

Thus approached my sweet deliverance through a certain Mistress May, 
Who, although to me a stranger, from my bosom plucked the thorn: 


“ Mistress May had known my father, holding him in deep respect, 
And avowing debts of kindness due to him and still unpaid, 

Proffered kindness to his daughter, which my kin would not reject, 
And which I, to all indifferent, nor accepted nor gainsaid. 


“She was lonely, thus she pleaded, and her income, although small, 
Was enough even for a daughter—if I would the term allow; 

And her home, a neat Welsh cottage, had those charms which seldom pall, 
All those charms of natural beauty which the poets sing of now. 


“ As she spoke my heart yearned towards her: her calm eyes and gentle tonc ' 
Stirred the depths of better feelings, woke an impulse sweet and new, 

A conceding will, a mildness hitherto in me unknown, 
And with tears I murmured, ‘ Let me share that cottage home with you!’ 
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‘* Not oppressed by mountain shadows, not by grandeur overborne, 
Stood our dwelling, but where opened southward an Arcadian vale ; 

Distant mountains bathed in beauty, ever changing night and morn, 
Pastoral foreground, azure distance, and the far sea gleaming pale. 


“Tt was then the early spring-time, when the scented violets blow, 
When all flowers in wood and meadow have a pathos of their own; 

When the wild March winds are over and the April breeze is low, 
And the wooing birds are building, and the turtle makes her moan. 


‘* Ever tender is the spring-time, tender-scented, tender-hued, 
Full of beauty, fleeting, fragile, tender yearnings undefined, 

But no spring-time ever equalled that first spring at Tan-y-Rhyd, 
When I sate like him of old time, clothed and in my rightful mind. 


* But all after spring-times borrowed from that first its healing balm, 
As my after-life its aspect from the angel of the place, 

Who by patient love o’ercame me, whose sweet calmness made me calm, 
Effluence of that heavenly beauty called pre-eminently grace. 


“‘ Long was she a marvel to me, lowly-hearted, pure and mild, 
Strong in sympathy and pity as the angels are above ; 

Equal to a sage in wisdom, guileless as a little child ; 
One to learn from and to reverence, one to lean on and to love. 


** Thus my life grew lovelier daily in the peace that breathed around ; 
And an influence soft and silent as the sunshine or the dew, 

Of diviner knowledge entered, holy seed in willing ground,— 
And my narrow sphere of duties, lovelier, larger, richer grew. 


‘* Following in her footsteps ever, as she followed Christ her Lord, 
By degrees I learned how only life in fulness is enjoyed, 

When each faculty and feeling, thought and deed with Him accord, 
Unto Him are consecrated, in His service are employed. 


“‘ We had many friends who loved us, rich and poor, and day by day 
Brought its round of varied pleasures, but the chiefest was received 

With the letters duly coming, faithful letters from Cathay, 

Written by her loving William, by her son, as I believed. 





“ He was gone on merchaut-business, business of great trust and worth ; 
Years might pass ere his returning, but he never failed to write, 

And his lively letters linked us to the far ends of the earth, 
And presented wondrous pictures of the people to our sight. 
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“But far more than graphic pictures, than the skill which shows no less 
All the knowledge of the scholar, of the accomplished gentleman, 
Was the quiet depth of feeling, almost womanly tenderness, 
Which like gold in quartz formations through his sterner nature ran. 


“Oh, my Alice, as the roses open to the morning dew, 
Opens even the purest bosom to the influence of love, 

And those letters spoke a language which my better nature knew, 
Wakened tender hopes and feelings against which I vainly strove. 


“ Sighed I, ‘Had my father only given me to a man like this !’— 
Then I turned me to my duties, cheered the old or taught the young, 
Visited the sick and needy, aught these fancies to dismiss, 
Or absorbed myself in study of the difficult Welsh tongue. 


“ But these truant fancies lingered, and I said to her one day, 
‘Tell me of the past, my mother,’—for I ever called her so ; 

‘Tell me of your son, my brother—of my brother, William May— 
Of his youth and of his manhood, oh, my mother, let me know!’ 


“Said she, with a smile, half sadness, ‘ What you ask for you shall hear,— 
He is not my son—my nephew; more than nephew, more than son! 
William’s mother was my sister,—we were sisters tried and dear, 
Both upon the same day married to two brothers,—happier none ! 


“*On the same day both were mothers, mothers both of lovely sons ;— 
Death came next ;—my son was taken, then the other infant’s mother ; 

Sweet exchange! she took my William with her to heaven’s starry zones, 
I took hers, and in my bosom laid him where had lain the other ! 


“Thus he was my son, ay, doubly, by the sorrow of new loss— 
For ’twas war-time, and his father was in naval battle slain ; 
—And still deeper to inure us to submission to the Cross, 
God called hence my worthy husband whilst yet new the former pain. 


“*But the hand that smiteth ever is more ready still to heal, 

And our lives, though stripped and darkened, gathered peace and even joy 
In the sense of sweet dependence we were daily made to feel 

On the Father of all mercies, slow to wound or to destroy. 


“* Happy was my William’s boyhood—nature’s law is happy youth— 
Handsomest lad of all the scholars at the school in Shrewsbury town, 

_ He stood high amongst his fellows for his probity and truth, 

By his steady perseverance bearing every rival down. 
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*** We had friends, they said the army was for him the fitting sphere, 
But I reasoned, war is evil, Christ hath said that war shall cease— 
Love the law for man and nations; knowing this we do not fear 
To be called enthusiast-dreamers, soldiers of the Prince of Peace ! 


***Tdle words! My friends were angry, argued with me, then withdrew,— 
He who principle upholdeth must be willing to offend— 

Yet, perhaps, my faith had failed me in that trial sharp and new, 
Had not then appeared your father as our advocate and friend. 


*“** He, a powerful wealthy merchant, bore down every adverse plea, 
War belongs to barbarous ages, ignorance and savage harm ; 

Commerce knits up all the nations, spans with golden cords the sea— 
Commerce needs a higher talent than the brutal strength of arm ! 


*** Thus your father closed the contest, and my William took the pen, 
Serving him with scrupulous honour; seeking then to introduce 

Nobler principles of commerce ; making trade ’twixt men and men 
As a bond of love fraternal, as a means of Christian use.’ 


“Thus she told me. Oh, my Alice, God is wondrous in His love! 
William Woodvill from that morning was the angel of my life ; 
And returning from his mission, guided by a Power above, 
Ere the time at first appointed, I became his happy wife.” 


Thus the aged, widowed lady. And then resting in her chair, 

Cleared again her imner senses, and she seemed to hear and see, 
As wpon her wedding morning, bridegroom William standing there, 
Speaking words which then he uttered, “‘ Love, I only wait for thee!” 
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SOME DINNERS IN ROME. 


Tuat I may disappoint no expectations, I will frankly state at once, that 
notwithstanding the title at the head of this page, we shall, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, very often not dine at all—never, certainly, at 
the customary places of Anglo-Saxon resort. The “Hotel Angleterre” 
is an excellent establishment, with an unexceptionable table d’héte; 
so likewise are the “Isles Brittanique,” “The Minerva,” and one or 
two others. Their society too, may, like Czsar’s wife, be above sus- 
picion ; still, 1 seldom dine at these places, notwithstanding that one of 
them (that near the Piazza del Popolo) is distinguished as being the espe- 
cial resort of the English nobility, who (I should inform those who may on 
this account intend going there) never appear at the table d’hdte, but take 
' their meals in their own private apartments. Perhaps it is this that 
induces many to prefer the rival establishment near the Piazza di Spagna, 
where a titled member of our aristocracy may be daily seen sitting and 
dining with the guests. It is currently reported in Rome, that he 
is under an engagement to the master of the hotel to attend daily 
to give a tone to the society, and in consideration of his so doing, he 
is allowed free rations; but Rome is such a slanderous place that I had 
rather not vouch for the truth of the statement. Notwithstanding the 
advantages offered by these establishments, I would again state that I do 
not purpose often dining at them. I see little advantage in going a thousand 
miles to make the acquaintance of my own country people; and space in 
the “Sr. Jamzs’s” is too precious to waste on what is scarcely worth 
telling. In preference, I shall get my dinners in all the odd and out-of- 
the-way places—where my avocations as a painter may chance for 
the moment to lead me—sometimes in the prisons, sometimes in the 
streets, occasionally in the far-off Campagnia, and in_pestilential 
swamps of the Maremma, where it is necessary to eat frequently, 
as the danger from the miasma is much greater while fasting than 
at other times; therefore what I have with perhaps some exuberance 
of phrase termed “dinners,” will often prove nothing more than an 
occasional reference to the contents of my canteen, made under very 
inconvenient circumstances, and in not the most select or reputable com- 
panionship. Sometimes, though but seldom, I am fortunate enough to get 
an invitation to a Palazzo, or even to the Vatican, but not to the gorgeous 
apartments on the principal floor, where the noble guard may be seen 
assembled in the ante-room—not to eat of the meal of that trembling miser- 
able old man, who looks hesitatingly at every dish, and often will not partake 
of the simplest food till he has seen half of it eaten before him. He may 
lift his three fingers to a kneeling city, with the ever repeated “ Urbi et 
orbi” (to the city, to the world): is there no benediction that will exorcise 
that phantom, causeless fear? is there no blessing that will extend to his 
own meal? He is struck senseless in the basilica, and carried by lacqueys 
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to his apartments—the oft-repeated rote has so impressed itself on his brain, 
that, in his fatuity, thinking he is addressing the populace, he lifts the 
three fingers and drones forth ‘‘ Urbi et orbi.”” Cannot he participate in his 
own benediction? Cannot he partake of the gifts of that beneficent Pro- 
vidence he assumes to represent, without peeping to see if Death is in that 
pottage? No, I will not dine with him, though the three fingers and the 
droning voice be raised for my especial behoof. 

“ Urbi et orbi.” Is there no spot between the city and the wide world 
beyond, on which that benediction may alight? Cannot it rest on that 
pestilential marsh in the angle between the Tiber and the sea, where the 
atmosphere is so deadly that delinquent priests, and others, whom it may 
be convenient to remove without the scandal of a public execution, are 
sent to the death that a few months will certainly bring? Not that 
angle on the Southern side of the river where lies Ostia,—that is bad 
enough, Heaven knows; still, life may under some favourable conditions be 
sustained there—but that empty angle on the Northern bank lying to the 
left of the road to Civita Vecchia, and where you may see the chained and 
dying convicts crawling to their daily work—-one or two of them perhaps 
to drop on the road, and never to return—and the pale spectre of a man 
in the priestly garb, ostensibly there in discharge of spiritual functions to 
the chained convicts, but in fact their companion and fellow-prisoner. 
He, poor wretch, had no vocation for his office ; he took upon himself vows 
that he was unable to fulfil, and circumstances being against him, 
probably, also, an influential family, he has been thus doomed. Cannot 
the benediction rest on this deadly marsh? Yes. The strange unearthly 
visage—the trembling limb, the shrunken form—mark its presence, 
for the first six months; then the burning fever, the swollen pro- 
truding tongue, the joints racked by neuralgia, and afterwards the paralyzed 
limb, the seared brain, and * Urdi et ordi,” not from those three fingers, 
but that thrice-blessed benediction that Heaven sends on all alike. 

This part of the Maremma is marked by characteristics peculiar to 
itself. On the Eastern side rises a long range of upland country, the 
sides of which are covered with verdure of a luxuriance amounting to 
wildness, On the other side, to an extent almost as far as the eye can 
reach, stretch out long flats of land as level as the surface of a lake—with 
scarcely a sign of human habitation or a tree to break the sullen uniformity 
of the landscape. In the extreme distance, the intensely blue sea, studded 
with glittering fairy-like islands, seems to sleep as still and quiet as the 
blue sky above. Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the place, 
especially to a pedestrian traveller, is its silent, death-like stillness. 
You may pass for days through the country, and hear not a sound 
or see a human being, unless you chance to light upon a gang of chained 
convicts, employed in mending the single road that traverses the 
district. The effect of this strange stillness is yet further enhanced by 
the almost utter absence of towns, villages, or human habitations; 
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sometimes you seem to be approaching a hamlet, ora collection of huts, but 
on coming nearer it proves to be the crumbling ruins of an ancient city 
the very name of which has passed away, or perhaps a cluster of Etruscan 
sepulchres.. This absence of all signs of living beings, added to a con- 
sciousness of the pestilential nature of the atmosphere, exerts a peculiar 
influence on the imagination,—one seems to be treading some region of 
romance, or ideal land of the Poets, rather than surface of the living, 
moving, working-day world. Yet this place, so pestilential, so deserted, is 
still the most fertile, and at one time must have been the most populous, 
in Italy. Continually do you come upon ruins that mark the sites of 
what were once the chief cities of their respective kingdoms—the ancient 
Etruscan capitals of Canose, Cornuto, and Cere, may all be passed in the 
compass of a moderate day’s walk. 

Many years since, when in fact quite a boy, I wandered alone over this 
district (I was on a walking expedition to Italy, and on leaving Viterbo, 
a distance of some sixty miles from the Eternal City, I took the wrong 
road, and continued in it till I found myself in the desert—through which 
{ found my way, sleeping on the ground at night, and subsisting on what 
provisions I had with me) in four days to Rome. I was led to revisit the 
place, partly to revive the reminiscences of my boyhood, and partly in 
search of unopened ¢umuli belonging to the ancient Etruscans and the races 
that preceded them. Being aware that the Convict establishment was to 
be found in some secluded corner of the country, I determined to explore 
it as far as might be practicable. I had heard that the place was rigidly 
guarded, to prevent all access or escape ; and so indeed it proved to be, for 
after skirting the marshy district (that I rightly concluded must be the place I 
was in search of) for some miles, I found every pathway leading into it 
effectually stopped, either by masonry or impenetrable fencing, and all 
attempts to get across the country in other places rendered abortive 
by deep cuttings filled with marsh water. The country was flat, dreary, 
and uninviting in the extreme, its chief feature being the extensive pools 
of black stagnant water that give to the place the name of the Stagno de 
Maccarese. Above, the sky was without a cloud, and the heat of the 
blazing midsummer sun was almost tropical in its intensity. After skirt- 
ing the enclosed land for two or three miles, I could see, at the distance of 
about half a mile, a range of low huts, and occasionally, when the hedges 
permitted it, several moving figures, engaged apparently in some occupation 
in the ditches, and one of them appeared to be keeping abreast of me, and 
observing my movements, at a point somewhat nearer. I continued to 
walk in the same direction till I came upon a path leading directly into the 
marsh, and towards the low line of cottages mentioned above. It was 
what I had long been in search of; but on my essaying to enter I was 
stopped by a man armed with a carbine, demanding my business. Not 
being able to give a very explicit answer to his imperative ‘‘ Cosi voleti,” 
and being told by him that I was trespassing in being even where I was, 
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I ‘had no option ‘but to change my course. Not feeling inclined to 
return by the path T had already traversed, I took a direction that would, 
after a couple of hours’ walking, bring me on the road to Palo, at which 
place I should find a conveyance to Civita Vecchia. After proceeding 
about a quarter of a mile I came to a rough shed, orrather, a wall of upright 
planks, with a sloping roof, and a bench beneath, something like what may 
be seen in the smaller railway stations. The place offermg a shelter from 
the burning mid-day sun, I gladly availed myself of the advantages it 
afforded for a rest, and for discussing the contents of my canteen. 
After being seated for about five minutes, I was interrupted by the 
entrance of a man carrying a small sack. After puttmg it down, and 
wishing me the usual “ good-day,” he proceeded to inspect me with that 
inquiring look which seems to say, “‘ How did you get here, and what on 
earth do you want?” In dealing with the lower order of Italians, no manner 
will do unless it is perfectly unheedful and self-possessed; so, beyond 
returning the salutation, I took no notice of the man’s presence. In a few 
minutes a peculiar clanking sound made me aware of the approach of a 
gang of chained convicts, who, in another moment, came into the shed, and, 
ranging themselves along the bench, obliged me to vacate my place. While 
this was going on the man opened the sack, and with a wooden ladle pro- 
ceeded to portion off to each his share of the raw beans that formed its 
contents—the poor starved wretches holding in turn their hollowed joined 
hands for their respective portions. After the beans had been allotted, 
about a ladleful remamed at the bottom, which the overseer was 
apparently desirous of taking away unobserved. In this, however, 
he was not successful, as, the moment he twisted up the sack, the 
whole gang set up such an unamimous yelping in token of disap- 
proval, that he was fain to untwist it again, and to distribute the 
remainder. These convicts, who, by the implements they brought with 
them, were evidently employed in mending the roads, were either under- 
going the first period of their sentence, or were selected from the few 
whose constitutions do not so readily succumb to the endemic of the place, 
as, with the exception of one of them who seemed to loath his food, 
though there were unmistakable signs‘ of the marsh fever visible in their 
countenances, they were still able to work, and, as it appeared, to eat. The 
scene I have just described made me leave off my own meal, as I could not 
bring myself to eat my sandwiches in the ‘midst of the hungry, hankering 
glances of the lookers on; so, after a few minutes, I recommenced my 
walk. 1 had not proceeded above two hundred paces when I perceived 
approaching me, at some distance, a person who appeared from his garb to 
belong to the priesthood, and who, as far as I could discern, was engaged 
in eating something as he walked, which he put away on my approach. 
His worn and faded garments and feeble gait made the poor man’s appear- 
ance miserable in the extreme; and on coming nearer, it was plainly dis- 
cernible, from the attenuated form, the sunken yellow cheek, and the 
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staring eyes, that the fever had proceeded far on its deadly mission. The 
general solitude of the country rendering a salutation of some sort almost 
a matter of common politeness, I accosted him, and endeavoured to open a 
conversation. He was not, however, disposed to be communicative, ap- 
parently rather from a kind of drowsy listlessness that seemed to pervade 
his faculties than from positive disinclination. 

The next morning I breakfasted in Civita Vecchia. From what 
cause it proceeds I know not, but this town, though situated in close con- 
tiguity to the worst parts of the Maremma, enjoys a comparative 
immunity from the fever. 

I had long entertained a wish to visit the Roman prisons, those more 


especially set apart for political offenders. The request had, however, 


always been refused, with the assurance that there existed within the entire 
Roman territory no such places. This being the usual reply from Roman 
officials to inconvenient applications, I paid but little attention to it, as I had 
it on what I considered unexceptionable authority that political prisoners 
were known to be confined somewhere—it was believed either at Citta 
Castellana, or at Palo; but all access to them was rigorously denied, 
more especially so since the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s work on the 
prisons of Naples. 

I have now reason to believe, that the locality I visited in the Marshes 
was none other than the place of detention for political offenders; if so, the 
fact would reconcile the apparently conflicting statements, that, on the one 
hand, there were no political prisons; and on the other, that places 
of the kind, to which access was forbidden, were known to exist. 

The “ Carcere ” at Civita Vecchia being set apart for criminal felons 
and arsenal convicts only, my application to inspect the interior was 
readily granted. Shortly before mid-day, the keeper took me into the 
ward appropriated to the worst criminals. This apartment consisted of one 
long corridor, which in respect of light, cleanliness, and ventilation, cer- 
tainly left little to be desired—a state of things that, in a temperature like 
that of an Italian midsummer, is not to be lightly appreciated. Ranged 
along the entire length of the wall, at distances about four feet apart, were 
a series of slopimg planks, intended for sleeping on; and chained to them 
by the ankle and wriat, but in such a manner as to allow of an erect posture, 
were one hundred and eighty prisoners. I well remember, some years ago, 
having occasion to sketch the figure of a tiger, and going for that purpose 
to a showman’s menagerie, at the time situated where Albert Gate now 
stands, at Knightsbridge. On the woman in charge taking me into the 
room, or, den, in which the beasts were kept, they instantly darted up from 
‘the keen expectant posture which they had previously assumed, and greeted 
me with a piercing chorus of yells and shrieks, that was only put a stop to 
by the proprietress twice striking the door sharply with a thick cane. 
Singularly similar was the scene I witnessed on entering this prison ward. 
The first glimpse of a stranger produced a chorus of piercing, almost shriek- 
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ing noises, precisely similar to that from the beasts in the menagerie. In the 
case of the animals, I presume the outcry was intended as a defiance—with 
the prisoners it was merely the act of begging, each one endeavouring to 
drown his neighbour’s voice by the vehemence of his “‘ datemi, Signore,” 
‘Sono fame,” “‘ datemi, Signore.” The resemblance to the scene in the 
menagerie was carried still further by the keeper striking his cane loudly 
on the wall to enforce silence, when the vociferations at once ceased—each 
hand, however, being still kept held out rigidly and mechanically, though 
I was at a distance of perhaps fifty yards; and on passing, each face assumed 
that half smiling, half plaintive look, which I have only observed in perfec- 
tion in Italian beggars. It is a matter of no small difficulty to pass a 
number of men unquestionably undergoing great privations, without 
making an effort to relieve them ; but to give to so many was out of the 
question, while to give to a few would have been cruelty to the rest. So 
we passed on to the next ward. Here the prisoners, either in consequence 
of their offences having been less grave, or that they had completed a 
larger portion of their sentences, were chained by the leg only, and having 
the free use of their hands, were allowed to earn what trifling sums they 
were able by knitting stockings. These also begged, but not so vocife- 
rously as the others. 

The third ward being used as the infirmary, contained something 
nearer approaching to bedding than the two first, and each of its occu- 
pants might be seen coiled up on his pallet, covered with a rug. The 
general ailment seemed to be the malaria of the marshes—sometimes 
taking the form of ague, and at others that of gaol or typhus fever. 
The begging, though much less loud, was almost as general as in the first 
ward—less loud, certainly, for many there were that were already past 
speech, and some that were delirious. One poor, stricken wretch, held out 
his hand as I passed, though quite speechless and unable to raise his head, 
or to turn his glazed eye upon me. 

It was difficult to ascertain the exact degree of crime for which these 
men were incarcerated. If you question them, they will all boast of themselves 
as murderers of the blackest dye, exaggerating the number and the heinous- 
ness of their offences to almost impossible proportions. Something of this 
depravation of the instinct to excel may be observed amongst all criminals, 
especially when they are kept herded together. Some countenance, however, 
was given to the truth of their boastings, by one man (who was allowed 
a certain degree of liberty, and who was engaged in washing clothes in 
the yard) informing me, on my asking the occasion of his punishment, 
that it was for and instead of finishing his sentence, giving an ex- 
pressive slash across his throat with what was intended to represent a 
knife. He had murdered his wife, and had been sentenced for eight years, 
seven of which had expired, and in one more he would be a free man. 
The Keeper, who had left me while I was speaking, returned in a few 
minutes, accompanied by two others, one bearing a bag of beans, and 
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another a basket filled with portions of the coarsest bread, intended for the 
mid-day meal of the prisoners of the two first wards—the sick being allowed 
a special dietary. The coarse bread I have mentioned was given only to such 
as had earned it by their knitting ; to the others were allotted the beans only. 
On returning to the ward in which the worst criminals were confined, the 
first scene that presented itself was two of the chained wretches struggling 
on the ground—rolling over, biting, and tearing each other’s hair in 
mortal fury—the others looking on as unconcernedly as if it were 
a circumstance of daily occurrence. The Keeper, too, regarded it ap- 
parently in the same light, and beyond a growling imprecation took no 
further notice. Afterwards, he told me that in the moments immediately 
preceding feeding-time such contests are of frequent occurrence, but that 
directly after they have eaten their beans and drunk their water, the men 
coil themselves quietly on their pallets, and sleep away the remainder of 
the day. One thing that contrasted singularly with the other adjuncts of 
the rooms, was the decorated altar at the end of each (thus, in fact, con- 
verting the ward into a church), and at which I was told a priest officiated 
once a fortnight, and dispensed therefrom the sacraments to his manacled 
congregation. 

Being informed that a bag of the dried black figs of the country would 
be the thing most appreciated by the prisoners, and the easiest of distribu- 
tion, I sent for one, and, amidst a most fearful clamour of gratitude, took 
my departure for Rome. 

My two last dinners were rather meagre ones ; but this evening I dine 
with the Maggior Domo at the Vatican. The Maggior Domo has been a 
fortunate man. The son of a small farmer (Roman slander says a bandit) of 


- Terracina, he has risen in the world; and, instead of the goatskin leggings 


and the sheepskin coat, is to be seen now in scarlet, purple, and point-lace. 
He has amassed, it is said, above a million of money. He is supreme in 
Rome. Princes and Dukes bearing names great in history will watch his 
expression as he passes—whether he smiles graciously, or whether he utterly 
ignores their existence. The poor old man who lifts the three fingers and 
drones forth ‘‘ Urbi et orbi,” is a mere infant in his hands; he is one of the 
most subtle and accomplished politicians in Europe. Like all who rise in the 
world, the Maggior Domo is a much-vituperated man. He is accounted the 
most cruel and implacable of tyrants. Scarcely a man or woman in that city 
but looks for the time when their, or some other assassin’s, knife will be at his 
throat. The Maggior Domo is an unfortunate man. Persistent and im- 
movable in a long course of disastrous policy, he changes not, not even a 
tittle; but is still persistent and immovable, though every one of his 
schemes have come to nought, all his efforts have proved abortive, and he 
himself be now vainly buffeting the stream that must shortly carry him to 
that crashing destruction the sound of which is already in his ears. So it 
seems to vulgar eyes at least; but what if the vulgar eyes are wrong? 
What, if the penetration and address that have raised that man from the 
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grade of a tiller of the ground to the most influential’ position in the 
Catholie world, should also have imparted to his mental vision a super- 
human keenness, enabling him to discern that the end is not yet; and that 
his part in the complicated game now being played is to hold on, unswerv- 
ing and unflinching, himself the only seeing-one amidst a world of blind? 
And, after all, it can but be said of him, that he has continued things as he 
found them, in opposition to all change. The Maggior Domo is a master 
of self-possession. But one hour after the news had reached him of Gari- 
baldi’s suecess in Sicily, he passed half an hour in conversing with me on 
indifferent topics ; and in the quiet. of that grey eye, and the calm of that 
placid mouth, no one would have divined that he—and of all in Rome, 
almost he only—was in possession of intelligence fraught with fatal conse- 
quences to his life-long policy, and, with it, to the Papacy. 

The: Maggior Domo is a comely man, and evidently is not 
unconscious of it. He has an ensemble that. strikes at a glance— 
one of those faces that instantaneously attracts and fixes the eye 
of the beholder—so much so, that you may be in his presence, 
again and again, without marking that his tailor is the best in Rome, or 
noticing the elegant figure, the choice texture of his silken raiment, or the 
fine, delicate, but somewhat claw-like hand. Yet, analyze that face, 
examine it feature by feature, and, excepting in its clear pale complexion, 
it differs but little from half the faces you will meet. in the next street 
of the Trastevere. The forehead is developed enough, but not remarkably 
so; the nose is gently aquiline ; the lips firmly pressed together, but mobile 
and expressive; the eye, generally supposed to be black, is a deep iron 
grey, almost blue ; the hair, black, glossy, and gently waved—perhaps the 
most noticeable part of the physiognomy is the sensitiveness and ex- 
pression contained in the sharply-cut orbit of the eye, exceeding in this 
respeet what may be seen in the portrait of Gevartius in our National 
Gallery. It is a kaleidoscopic countenance — beautiful in the whole, 
but almost meaningless in the parts—changeable too. At business 
in the morning, that face is quiet, polite, and. attentive to all you 
say; im general conversation, it is animated, and earnest. In listen- 
ing, it ehanges its expression, and harmonizes with every word you 
utter; and those who ought to know say that that mobile pleasing counte- 
nance flashes terribly on occasions, and on certain elevated dignitaries 
too, whe wear similar vestments to himself, and who have not seldom been 
seared bodily out of the Council Chamber of the saered conclave when they 
have opposed his will. 

The Maggior Domo would appear to be a kindly man. In his ante-room 
may be seen persons of every station, but mostly of the lowest, waiting 
for a conference; and the poorest sheepskin-elad shepherd may be seem 
seated im the gold and crimson chair at the smalt table with the most 
kindly-mannered and attentive of listeners. The Maggior Domo is a man 
of taste. He has a choice collettion of works of art and antiquities ; his 
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diamonds would fill Queens with envy. It is said, that he invests 
all his money in diamonds, that his property may be portable 
when occasion comes for flight; but, to judge from that composed 
visage, he contemplates anythiag rather than flight. He is a polite man. 
If I am taken to visit an English country gentleman, who has in his 
dining-room a few impudent imitations of old masters’ pictures, though I 
am a painter, he never asks my opinion, but authoritatively informs me 
that “This is a Titian; those three are Raphaels; and the one at the 
top of the room is a Michael Angelo.” The Maggior Domo always asks 
my opinion, and is “so glad ” when it coincides with his own. An agree- 
able, he is yet a wary, man; he lets you choose your own conversation— 
he never leads it ; he exhibits the most. special interest in all your affairs ; 
and if you are of a sanguine temperament and easily impressed, you flatter 
yourself that he has occasionally taken you into his inmost confidence, and 
you leave his presence thinking what an agreeable man the Maggior Domo 
is, and surely how much maligned. But notwithstanding the well-sus- 
tained composure of that countenance, the sweet silvery voice, the ready 
confidence, and the abounding politeness of his demeanour, something tells 
me that I had better have any one for my enemy than he, and that, 
reversing Lord Palmerston’s famous apothegm, it is fortunate for me I do 
not say “Civis Romanum sum.” 

This evening I dine with the Maggior Domo. I am received, at 
the bottom of the grand staircase, by an officer of gendarmes, 
who says something to the Swiss guard, and [I am invited to 
ascend. On each landing are what look like two gigantic headsmen, 
in flaming scarlet and yellow uniforms, and carrying huge choppers, 
or more properly, battle-axes. A solitary aseent on a wide staircase, 
with such surroundings, is rather stimulative to the imagination. In 
companionship it would be nothing more than ascending the steps to 
a Museum; but the width and height of the flight, the guards, the archi-- 
tecture and other accompaniments, make me feel something of a Strafford 
or a Charles the First sort of sensation. The headsmen on the land- 
ing keep their eyes fixed right wpon you, and seem to mark you for their 
own. They let you pass, certainly, but only to hand you over to those on 
the next landing. You pass the superb entrance to the papal apartments, 
when the line of headsmen culminates in a knot of: about half-a-dozen of 
them, and then ceases. Another flight, and you are at the top. Here 
some: lacqueys come from the ante-room to receive and pass you 
om to the next apartment, where are two functionaries in plain black, 
who look so grave and impressive that I don’t know whether I 
am. expected to bow to them or not. I am conducted by these 
into another apartment where are two ecclesiastics—Bishops—not 
attired like our Right Reverends, in sombre raiment, but in radiant 
silk of brightest mauve. I did not catch the exact titles of these two 
dignitaries, but they sounded something like Violetta and Mauvaise, 
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in partibus infidelium. In a moment or two entered the Maggior Domo 
himself, attired partly in black and partly in scarlet. The preliminary ten 
minutes before dinner are occupied in showing me, and asking my opinion 
on, the contents of the cabinets—rare antiquities—Greek cameos, neillo 
work, and exquisite carvings by Cellini. I say, asking ‘my opinion,” 
but the fact was I went into the room a novice, and left it (in my own 
opinion at least) a connoisseur. Dinner is announced, and we pass into 
the dining apartment. Beyond the contents of the cabinets the suite of 
apartments offered little for notice. Like Italian rooms generally, they were 
scantily furnished, and being at the top of the building, they were not 
so lofty as might be desirable—indeed, it is understood that they were 
selected by the Maggior Domo solely on account of the facilities they 
afford for constant access to the Papal apartments, situated immediately 
beneath. Roman slander says, they are conveniently placed for that day 
when he shall “fly into the inner chambers to hide himself.” Be that as 
it may, they more than compensate for any internal drawback by the mag- 
nificent view they afford of the surrounding country. I had expected 
but a dull look-out into the Vatican quadrangle, instead of which 
was an uninterrupted panorama of the magnificent chain of Apen- 
nines from Albano to Soracte, that, stretching half across the horizon, 
seemed to fill the whole length of the window from top to bottom 
with a mass of blue mountains, villages and vineyards, all glowing 
in the tints of an Italian sun-set. The dinner was strictly after 
the French fashion. The usual soup entrées, &c. I am not 
‘“‘well-up” in the names of French dishes, but I remember there was 
an excellent light herb soup, with a pyramid of grated Parmesan cheese 
in the centre—I think they call it ministra. Then the usual entrées, and 
a haunch of the delicious venison of the chevreuil, a small deer of the 
Campagnia; birds also; and especially worthy of notice, a dish of very 
minute ones, Becca _ficos (or fig-peckers), a bird about the size of a sparrow, 
but so esteemed in Italy that it is eaten with no small amount of reverence 
and ceremony. Of that exact ceremony, perhaps, my limited observation 
does not allow of my speaking authoritatively; but it seemed to be the 
correct mode of procedure first to look at the bird, as it lies on 
your plate, for a second or two, with an expression of calm anticipa- 
tion—then wipe your finger and thumb with the napkin—with 
that finger and thumb take the bird by the beak as you would an olive, 
only with more gravity—and put it wholly and bodily into your mouth. 
I believe that the orthodox mode is to swallow it entire, as some do 
oysters, or, in any case, to bite it but once—but I have some doubts about 
the capacity of the cesophagus for this feat. I did not conform in this 
latter point; but it certainly was excellent—another would have been 
acceptable, but it would not have been em regle. Italian wines are not 
generally good, nor indeed potable, less from any inherent defect in the 
place of their growth than from want of proper culture. While in France 
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and Germany the vineyards are as well kept as gardens, in Italy they are 
a mass of tangled weed and undergrowth. Nevertheless, there are some 
tolerable vintages there: Velletri, when good, is equal to Rousillon ; Capri 
is not bad ; and Falernian—old Falernian—is still worthy of all that has 
been said and sung of it from the time of Horatio Flaccus downwards ; 
and sea-water is still drunk with it, as it was in the days of that ac- 
complished taster. The Magyior Domo is a small eater—perhaps he is 
reserving himself for answering despatches, and general business in the 
evening, so, after the last course, he excuses himself and rises, leaving us to 
discuss the dessert and the Falernian—there was Claret as well, but I kept 
to the vin de pays. It would appear that one of the ecclesiastics, the 
Bishop of Mauvaise, is retained specially to superintend the drinking 
department, as that ecclesiastic was most particular to see that I did 
justice to it; while the younger of the two, taking on himself the smoking 
business, after the other was concluded, changed his purple for the 
flannel dress of the Dominican Order, and invited me to follow him into 
what has been termed the Vatican kitchen. Kitchen, however, it was not, 
but a cool agreeable apartment, in which smoking might be indulged in 
without any apprehension of the tobacco-fumes reaching the Papal 
residence. The wine which I had been partaking of was brought for my 
especial benefit—the Bishop taking Velletri, as more wholesome. The 
Right Reverend Father was a first-rate companion, after his fashion—the 
very fellow to smoke and drink iced Falernian with. It was evident that 
they knew how to do this sort of thing in the Vatican, from the way in 
which the servants anticipated every requirement. The Bishop was, more- 
over, evidently a good judge of tobacco, as might be seen by the careful 
handling and pinching with which he examined the half-dozen cigars that 
he selected out of the bundle for my use—sending away the others as 
worthless. _ Agreeable companionship, iced Falernian, and excellent 
Papal tobacco, are things not lightly to be estimated; but like 
all excellent things, it is best to resign them before satiety; so, after 
coffee is brought, we proceed to the other apartments, as I have 
again to see the Maggior Domo, in order to take a letter of introduc- 
tion he had written for me to an ecclesiastic in another part of Italy. 
The letter is ready written, and put up for me; it seems very thick, and in 
other dimensions larger and more like a parcel than a letter—but I have 
nO curiosity as to its contents, so I thank my hospitable host and take my 
leave. During the whole of our conversation, frank and unreserved as it 
apparently was, a keen observer might have seen there was a rock 
a-head of each of us that we were all aware of, and that we all care- 
fully avoided. We examine and admire an object of antiquity, a 
patera with a Christian symbol on it—it is discussed and explained. 
The rock is right in front—nearly touched in fact; but it is 
skilfully avoided, and not even grazed. There is not the least con- 
straint, but still the Maggior Domo and I have come to a tacit 
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mutual understanding that that rock shall be steered clear of, He 
entered into the compact when, on my first interview, I shook his 
proffered hand, instead of kissing it, as a good Catholie would have done, 
and in all our conversations he adhered to the compact most religiously, 
In the smoking-room, too, the Bishop adroitly avoids this dangerous rock, 
as well as all currents of conversation that might set upon it; I, too, 
look carefully a-head, and for some time get on pretty well, till, in an 
unfortunate moment, I bump right upon it, when, in descanting on our 
northern drinks, I promise on my return from England to bring the Right 
Reverend Father a case of genuine ULtra Prorestant Glenlivat whisky. 
The prelate, however, helped me off very dexterously, and I got away 
without damage. 

Perhaps the finest gateway in Europe is. that through the Portico of 
Octavia, leading to the Jews quarter, or the Ghetto at Rome. The 
streets are mean and squalid, past description, but their state only the 
more sets off the rich entablatures and superb friezes that rise up 
amidst the hovels, and that are built into the walls in all directions, 
I had set apart the day after I dined at the Vatican for sketching the 
place ; so, rising early, and taking my breakfast at the Café Greco, by six 
o’clock I had got my materials into order, and commenced work before 
seven. The portico of Octavia is the fish-market of Rome, and at this 
hour is rather crowded ; being midsummer, the heat by eight o’clock is 
intense, but I have managed to get into a shady corner for shelter. The 
street urchins annoy me, perhaps, more than the heat, as they take a special 
delight in throwing things at me, and otherwise hindering my work; but a 
small coin or two, and a word of flattery judiciously bestowed on certain 
dirty mahogany-colour babies, set three or four mothers darting like 
furies, some with knives in their hands, after my tormentors. The work 
is intricate, and not to be got through in an hour or two; so mid-day 
comes, and finds my sketch not half completed, and myself most decidedly 
hungry. In the hot season, when one is hungry, in these places: it is 
necessary to eat, or there is a probability of your doing much worse ; but 
the difficulty is, how and what to eat. A biseuit is of but little use— 
nothing less than a regular meal will do if you wish to avoid the fever; 
but then, to buy anything at one of these miserable dirty shops is out of 
the question, and’ a walk of a mile or two to a restaurant equally so—be- 
sides, I have a particular dislike to a Roman restaurant. The food and the 
cooking may be gootl enough, but whole troops of beggars are allowed 
free access to the dining-rooms and to take their ‘places around you, 
watching every morsel you eat. They will entreat you to leave them 
a drop of your soup. They will fight for the reversion of the bones; 
and while you are speaking to the waiter they will perhaps whisk away 
your bread, to the infinite amusement of the lookers on. The gift of # 
piece of coin, or indeed anything less than the cost of the entire 
dinner, is of little use ;—equally useless is it to appeal to the waiter; he 
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will stare at. you with much surprise, and perhaps say—How can you be so 
heartless as to wish to send away one of these poor “ Povere!”” I admit 
the cogency of his argument; I stand rebuked, and take my leave never to 
re-enter. A trattoria being out of the question, I look for a substitute, and 
luckily come upon one close round the corner. In the Piazza Tartarughi (or 
Tortoise-place—so called from the superb fountain with the four youths 
holding tortoises) has been erected, during the morning, a tent, or booth, 
one mass of floral decoration—flowers in festoons, and huge baskets full, 


within and- without—in front isa small table, or counter, covered with an © 


immaculately-clean damask cloth—placed in the middle are two bowls, 
one of flour and the other of batter—just outside the booth is a gigantic 
cauldron of boiling oil. So far the cooking materials are well enough. 
Then, as for the cook, a damsel, rather brown perhaps—but with such eyes! 
And, dear me, how she can use them too! Rather fierce is the expression of 
her mouth and chin, perhaps, so you had better take care not to offend her; 
she is a native of the Trastevere, and, being descended from the old Roman 
stock, without any taint of Gothic blood in her veins, is to be treated in every 
respect with the attention due to her origin. Her head is costumed in a 
long white falling drapery edged with point-lace that a Countess might 
envy; her large sleeves are also of point-lace, but they are now 
tucked up, displaying arms that for form and whiteness put the 
painters and sculptors in desperation. The hands and arms of 
Italian women excel all others, while their feet and ankles are 
singularly ill-formed and clumsy. Inserted in the front of her 
velvet. bodice, in the place of what, I believe, English milliners call a 
busk, is a sharp curved knife, with the end of the handle just peeping 
out at her waist, in the form of a silver brooch. This knife can be, and 
is, used occasionally ; so we had best be careful. At one end of the booth 
are baskets, in which are various kinds of fish just fresh from the market. 
The fish are exceedingly small, averaging in size between whitebait and 
sardines, and of strange kinds, the only one known in this country being 
the red mullet. The lady’s occupation consists in taking the fish that the 
visitor has selected, wiping it, dipping it into the dish of batter, then into 
the dry flour, and finally into the cauldron of boiling oil. At its first 
entrance into the oil, the fish sinks to the bottom; but in a few moments 
its reappearance at the surface announces that the cooking process is 
completed. The lady from the Trastevere then takes it out with pincers, 
deposits it in the midst of a plate of lemon which she has previously 
chopped into pieces the size and shape of dice, and presents it for your 
tefection with the air and bearing of a Juno. Whilst the above was pro- 
ceeding, I had pulled out my sketch-book, for the purpose of making a 
dlight reminiscence of the imperious beauty, a proceeding that was met at 
once by a firm and decided protest, and the information that Ladies of the 
Trastevere never, for any consideration, pose to the artists. I have, however, 
been able to make one or two studies from her that have escaped her notice. 
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On a fine day, in an Italian midsummer, something potable is a desirable 
adjunct to dinner. In the interior of the booth, behind the lady, may be 
seen a long, movable tube, communicating directly with the cool, plashing 
water of the fountain outside; on some shelves are piles of lemons and 
some heaps of white sugar. Lemonade is infinitely to be preferred to such 
Italian wines as you can buy in the streets, so you invest in it pretty 
deeply. Proud as the lady is, she does not disdain a settlement; if you 
wish to stand well with her, and to get a gracious bow from her another 
time, you will not ask her how much you shall pay her. If you do, you 
are likely to get a cross, disdainful answer. You had best put a silver coin 
of some size into her hand, and let her give you the change; she considers 
it due to her position to be allowed to take what she pleases, and it will 
not be much, something like,—four glasses of lemonade, twopence; six 
mullets; confectioned in oil, threepence ; total, fivepence—but take care. 
how you offer the lady the odd penny. You may easily arouse her wrath, 
while, on the contrary, you may be fortunate enough to contract with her 
an everlasting friendship ; it is sometimes an even chance which it will be. 
After settling for the dinner, I showed her one of the portraits in my 
sketch-book. She looked at it for a moment, then tore it out and put it in 
her bosom, close under the knife, looking at me for a moment as if she 
suspected I meant to rescue it. I told her, however, that she was quite 
welcome to keep it; but this did not comport with her ideas—she must 
pay for it. I might have the paul I had paid for the dinner back again. 
That, however, would not do. She was quite welcome to it as a reminiscence 
of the “‘pittore Inglese,”’ and I should keep the other for myself as a remem- 
brance of the ‘Donna of the Trastevere.” She considered a moment, and then 
informed me that the Trasteverians were not beggars; andtaking a small bottle 
of Rosoglio from a private recess, she proceeded to mix it with lemon and 
syrup, and make a glass of Roman punch, apply her lips to it, drinking 
about a quarter, and with no small grandeur hand the glass tome. I must 
drink the rest, or I am her mortal foe. I drink, and we are friends for ever 
- —(that is, a lady’s “for ever’); we have by so doing entered into a com- 
pact—a bond of mutual protection. I do not say that I have acquired any 
right to aspire to the honour of the lady’s hand—that would be going too 
far for a Trastevere damsel, but at all events, come what may, that knife 
will never be raised against me; and should I be in a difficulty with any of 
her neighbours or relatives, I may count on her protection, and if necessary, 
that knife will be wielded, and effectually too, in my defence. She keeps 
her portrait, and considers she has overpaid me a thousand per cent. by this 
act. I duly appreciate the honour, and after writing her name—Giacinte 
Solari—beneath the other sketch in my note-book, I respectfully lift my 
hat, and take my leave. 


Tuomas HEAPHY. 
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THE LIMBO OF INFANTS, 


“Wuom the gods love die young,” said Solon, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece; and epitaphs without end might be quoted from country 
churchyards, which show that Christian parents still console themselves 
with the same reflection. Yet we will venture to say, that the idea never 
suggested itself spontaneously at a sick child’s bedside: it is an after- 
thought. The natural feeling that first arises is one of regret at the 
young life wasted, and the promise unfulfilled. 

When Aineas, led by the Sybil, steps from Charon’s leaky boat upon 
the Stygian strand, the land of departed spirits,— 


‘“¢ Before the gates, the cries of babes new-born, 
Whom Fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Assault his ears: then those whom form of laws 
Condemned to die when traitors judged their cause.” 


He arrives next at the Land of Suicides, and then at the “ Plains of 
Mourning,” where unhappy lovers dwell. The whole of that first region 
is occupied by those who have died untimely deaths—who had not lived 
out their proper span of life, and are still lingering reluctantly upon the 
shore of the great gulf which separates them for ever from light and life. 

It is curious to turn to Dante, and compare the parallel passage. 
When the poet has been ferried over by Charon, he enters Limbo, the 
first circle that surrounds the abyss :— 


‘‘ Here, as my eye could note, no plaint was heard, 
Except of sighs, that made the eternal air 
Tremble: not caused by tortures, but from grief, 
Felt by those multitudes, many and vast, 

Of men, women, and infants,” 


These, as he is informed by his guide, are the souls of those who have 
died without sin, but without baptism. 

Solon had probably attained a good old age, and, perhaps, had seen 
something of life at Corinth, before he learned to say, that an early death 
was a happy fate. Like the wise king Solomon, he had taken “ Omnia 
vanitas”’ for his refrain, instead of the “ Hymen O Hymene”’ of his 
earlier years. Even Horace is sometimes in the same mood; and Sir 
Thomas Browne quotes the stoic Lucan thus :— 


‘‘ We’re all deluded: vainly searching ways 
To make us happy by the length of days ; 
For, cunningly, to make ’s protract this breath, 
The gods conceal the happiness of death.” 


Let the poets explain it as they will, our own feelings tell us that the : 
death of a young child is simply an outrage upon nature. The first thing 
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for practical men to do, is to ascertain whether it is in our power to pre- 
vent such deaths, and with whom the present fault lies. And, urged on 
by the Registrar-General and Lord Shaftesbury, such inquiries into the 
statistics of the mortality of English children are producing astounding 
revelations. 

Perhaps we have no right to express indignation, for we are no worse 
in our sanitary arrangements than were our forefathers ; we are much better; 
and grow better daily, as we learn to know better. But the facts we are 
beginning to know are enough to startle the most apathetic. Fifty thou- 
sand persons die annually in London; and of these, no less than twenty- 
one thousand are children under ten years of age—more than one death in 
three is that of a little child—more than one-third of the whole population 
of London perishes in infancy and childhood—twenty-four in a hundred 
die during the two first years of life; out of the remaining seventy-six 
eleven die during the next eight years—and it always has been s0, 
ever since the days of Solon; so there can be nothing very wrong in it; 
and children’s deaths attract little more notice than do sparrows falling 
to the ground. 

Something, it is true, has been done, and something is doing. We are 
spending much money in draining our Metropolis; we have several times 
solemnly resolved to live cleanly; and Sanitary Science has been invented 
and a good deal talked about. ‘ Those whom their parents love live to 
maturity” is to be the future reading of Solon’s proverb, growing truer, 
we hope, every day, as civilization and the arts of health improve; but it 
is still very far from true, as the sad experience of parents tells us. 

We read in books of Natural History of the wealth and the waste of 
the reproductive powers of nature—of plants that produce ten thousand 
seeds, only two or three of which grow and bear seed again; of the thou- 
sand young of the herring, of which perhaps only one survives, and pro- 
duces its thousand, to preserve the balance of creation; and really, when 
we read the sum of children who die young, and add to them the multitude 
of those who perish ere they cross the threshold of life, of whom there is no 
account taken, it would almost seem as if the same laws applied to the 
human race. Yet, why should this be so in the case of man? The gull 
and the albatross, the porpoise and the dolphin, are all maintained upon 
the surplus of the herring-shoals; but man is the crown of created beings: 
the death of a man is a waste of life on which no other life is supported, 
His flesh was not intended to multiply to feed the fowls of the air or the 
beasts of the field, but in order to fulfil his mission of replenishing the 
earth and subduing it. The English race has done its share of colonizing, 
but man has not yet replenished half the globe. We are told by Lord 
Shaftesbury that (without any mention being made of war) there are one 
hundred thousand preventable deaths in England every year; and this, 
while there is a Far West in Canada, and Australia in the Far East, and all 
the Ocean sown with fertile half-tenanted Hesperides. 
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The same law prevails among plants, animals, and men—where there 
js a struggle for the means of life, there the most feeble perish. Among 
men, the most feeble are the poor; and the weakest of the poor are of 
course the children. The weakest go to the wall; you may often see 
them at night, crouching in corners and sleeping on door-steps—gone to 
the wall! 

There are good Samaritans enongh passing by, on both sides of every 
street. There is an infinite amount of benevolence in the world, if it 
could only be funded and drawn on—a benevolence which might be 
coined into health, and issued in the shape of little children saved from 
death. Every infant born in the back lanes of London is a cheque bear- 
ing the words, ‘“‘ Pay to my order so much food and so much pure air ;” 
and those which Nature dishonours must be paid by the Bank of Benevo- 
lence. The good Samaritans pass by, because what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business;—the men have so much to do in providing 
fortunes for their own children ; and it is very awkward for ladies to go 
about by themselves, and frequent the back streets. 

Can nothing be done then?—has nothing been done, to stay this 
terrible, this worse than Egyptian mortality, which wise men say arises, 
not from any necessity, but from our own neglect? It is evidently the 
opinion of the gentlemen, that the ladies ought to do something; it is 
always the custom for the orator who returns thanks when their healths 
are drunk, to conclude his speech with a quotation, ending— 

‘‘ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 

Women, in the highest or the lowest ranks, are self-denying and kind 
enough, we all know. They want little pressing, when they see their way 
to doing good. There are women ready to nurse our wounded in war 
time, and women ready to walk the fever hospitals in time of peace; and 
there are some who have started another good work for the benefit of the 
little children. The object of the “ Home ror CowvALESCENT CHILDREN” 
is, in the words of its founder, “to enable the children of the London poor 
to enjoy the simplest, yet greatest, of God’s blessings—the blessing of 
fresh pure air for a few weeks in the year.” 

Some day, perhaps about the time when Sir John Burgoyne’s plan for 
fortifying the metropolis is carried out, London will find itself begirt 
with a circle of defences, not less national, though in the shape of nursery 
gardens for the children of the poor. The first of this line of defences 
has been already planted upon Mitcham Common. 

Some day this summer, ladies, when in want of an object for a drive— 
an hour out and an hour in from Belgravia—put a few toys in the carriage, 
drive down to Mitcham, and inquire for “Rumsoip’s Farm.” It is an 
old, whitewashed house, just on the edge of the breezy Common—a house 
with preposterously thick walls. The place is not without its traditions. 
Cranmer, the Archbishop, who lived close by, is said to have been con- 
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fined here before he was taken away to his trial and execution. A comely, 
bright-eyed Matron, the very personification of health and cheerfulness, 
will gladly show you over the little establishment—from the kitchen, 
that produces meat and pudding for each child every day, to the clean 
bed-rooms, which, in the summer time, will accommodate twenty-three 
little cockneys, boys and girls; in the winter time the Matron does not 
care to have so many. Your own eye will soon distinguish the little pale 
seedlings, the last planted out from the London hotbed, still drooping, and 
not yet quite at home, and the bright-eyed ones, whose cheeks are rosy, 
who must soon go back to Town again. 

The Matron will tell you of the joys of the parents who come down to 
see their children on Wednesdays and Saturdays ; she will tell you how 
the children, who know their way in and out of the back lanes of London, 
immediately get lost when they find themselves on the open Common; 
how they are as much astounded at the sight of a windmill as ever was 
Don Quixote; how they do not know the names of anything, “ from a hog 
to a hedgehog ;” and how the jam-pot at the door, containing two min- 
nows, has just been brought as a present by two little rustics who live at 
the cottage hard by, in order to astonish the ignorant London boys; how 
the swing is a novelty that never palls, and respecting the grievous mis- 
fortune which befell the perambulator. 

And who pays for it all? Anybody who contributes a guinea a year 
may send one child yearly for one month; it is the price of one stall at 
the Opera; compared with the subscription to the Botanical Gardens, it 
is a very cheap investment. But subscribers must surely be puzzled to 
know whom to send, for it would be rather a serious enterprise to hunt out 
a fit patient, with civil parents, who do not mind being intruded upon, 
There is no real difficulty about that either, for the Hospital for Sick 
Children, at 49, Great Ormond Street, Queen’s Square, is always full. Of 
the 400 children, who have passed a month at Mitcham, nearly 200 have 
been sent from the beds in Great Ormond Street. 

But, even putting the question of bodily health or sickness aside, con- 
sider the enormous educational boon a month’s simple country life must 
be, to children who have heretofore dwelt only in the back streets of 
London, in rookeries from which they could never take flight to purer air, 
and whose clearest idea of the country is of “the court where the 
gentlemen live.” It is impossible to realize the ignorance of the London 
street-boy until we consider what have been his opportunities of know- 
ledge. His acquaintance with the heavens above has been through the 
medium of a canopy of London smoke, while his knowledge of the earth 
beneath him is derived chiefly from the excavations made by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and the other authorities who regulate our gas and 
water pipes; his idea of water is very much that of a witty Frenchman, 
who defined it as “a colourless fluid, which turns black when human 
hands are immersed in it ;” his impressions of bucolic life are taken from 
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the sheep and oxen, attended by the drovers and their dogs, through the 
metropolitan thoroughfares; and of life agricultural, from the contents of 
the waggons at Covent Garden market, where he sometimes gets a rotten 
orange thrown to him. His furthest excursions from the slum in which 
he lives have been’ on Sundays; once to the New River, fishing, when 
three of them caught one stickleback, and brought it home alive in a 
bottle ; once to a suburban brickfield, in attendance on a sporting barber, 
who devoted his leisure hours to bird-catching; and once or twice to the 
Parks in the far West, where on a fine Sunday afternoon you may often 
see the costermongers from the East sleeping with the warm sun on their 
backs, and their faces nestled down into the green though smutty grass. 

To such children a summer month in the country must be the intro- 
duction to a new world, with new heavens and a new earth. To them, 
that summer month must be an epoch in life as memorable as the first 
introduction to the world of fiction or fairyland, or a first visit to Italy, 
is to others. Would there be any great exaggeration in a parallel drawn 
between the life of the poor London boy, first playing in his native dirt, 
and then transferred from his bed of sickness to a spell of country life at 
Mitcham, when the common is golden with the gorse, and the fields purple 
with the lavender, and the progressive life of an insect, rising from grub 
and chrysalis to the winged state ? 

And may we not imagine, that, when the season is over, and all who 
can afford it leave the hot town for their travels and their country houses, 
those who have helped to send these little ones for their spell in the green 
fields will enjoy the Highlands and the fresh sea-breeze with a zest 
peculiarly their own ? 


SOUNDS. 


THERE are countless sounds in this world of ours, 
Where hidden music dwells : 

The song of birds when the day is young, 

The chime of distant bells : 

The echo of children’s voices borne, 

From the shady primrose dells. 


The tiny tread of a childish foot, 
That strays about the room : 

The tiny voice of a childish song, 
That comes to you through the gloom : 
When the evening shadows are long without, 
And the light grows dim at home. 
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The murmuring rustle of the leaves, 
That breathe a quiet tune: . 

The geutle dropping upon the grass, 
Of a midnight shower in June: 

The far-off voice of a hidden brook, 

That sings low to the moon, 


The voice you have waited for so long ; 
The greeting kind and free : 

The word that recalls back to your heart 
Some old, old memory, 

That sealed the promise your soul has held 
Silent and sacredly. 


There are countless sounds in these hearts of ours, 
That speak to us alone : 

Voices that reach not other ears— 

Unheard save by our own: 

Footsteps that echo back again 

From the past with a muffled tone. 


The songs we loved when our life was young : 
Some cherished name we bore : 

The story told by the nursery fire, 

In the early days of yore : 

The awful mystery of the wind, 

That shook the garden door, 


The poem we read in later years, 

Those first bright years of youth ; 

The pledge of affection given then 

With a tender, earnest truth, 

Which we took with an unsuspecting hand, 
That dreamed not of wrong or ruth. 


O! is there nought in these sounds to you ? 
No tender meaning there ? 

Can you not hear their echoes now, 

As the ery of some despair ? 

Or is your life so crowned with bliss 

You can forget they were ? 


I. 
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A STORY FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 
IN COZY NOOK. 


THE TWO THIMBLES. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” &c. 


WERE you ever in a carpenter’s shed, little folks ?—a large shed, with its 
piles of shavings, its strange, quaint-looking tools, its endless pieces of 
wood, of all shapes and sizes ?—because if you ever were there, you 
know what a famous place it is to play in. What a mysterious awe hangs 
over the tools we must not touch, and therefore look at with longing eyes— 
What a delight to build houses there, with those pieces of wood, so much 
nicer than our own neat box of bricks at home—What fun the piling up 
shavings to “‘ pretend” it’s a bonfire ; and the still greater delight of having 
the hammer and the nail-box, and driving a whole row into a piece of wood, 
with no earthly object but to make the same noise as the carpenter! Such 
pleasures as these were being thoroughly enjoyed by a little bright-eyed, 
dark-haired, gipsy-looking child, one warm summer afternoon, when I 
shall first introduce her to'you. Her name is Jessie Hay; she is the 
second child of one Alfred Hay, the village carpenter ; and, perhaps, it may 
be owned, his darling; for in spite of the never-ending scrapes into which 
she continually got, she was so merry, so clever, and so winning, that he 
could not help loving even while he scolded her. Mrs. Hay said her father 
spoilt her—but I don’t quite think that; Mrs. Hay made the mistake too 
often made with children—she thought if a child was always quiet and 
never worried her, it was good; but if, on the contrary, it was full of life 
and restlessness, it required constant correction. So it happened that the 
little meek-faced, quiet, unexcitable Lucy, Jessie’s eldest sister, rarely in- 
curred her mother’s displeasure, whilst poor Jessie was in constant disgrace. 
Mrs. Hay had never been fond of children before she married ; and though 
she had a natural love for her own, all their “little ways” irritated and 
vexed her. Exquisitely clean, neat, industrious, and remarkably quiet her- 
self, the mess which children make was a source of real pain to her—the 
ringing of their fond, eager voices—the impatience to be heard aid attended 
to, however much she was engaged herself—the spoiling of their clothes— 
the destruction of books and playthings—all combined to prevent her find- 
ing any pleasure in her children. She loved them with a tender, anxious 
love, which made her willing and desirous to spare them from pain or ill- 
usage ; but she wished in her heart that she and her husband had shared 
their home alone—that the spotlessly clean cloth she loved to spread on the 
table was never soiled with dirty fingers and clumsy “upsets ;” that the 
nicely-swept floor was never strewn with broken rubbish nor shreds of linen; 
in short, that she could sit down peacefully to enjoy the neat home she took 
such pains to keep so. Lucy being a naturally quiet, dull child—she had 
trained ‘her to her notions of right and wrong, so that ‘before her mother, 
Lucy was never in mischief, always neat and clean, and supposed by her, and 
all who visited the cottage, to be a model child; but Jessie—wild, rest- 
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less, joyous Jessie—was her mother’s perpetual torment, and, as I have said, 
constantly in disgrace. And let me pause a moment to address you, the 
‘*Young of the Household”—I who love you all, from the tiniest baby 
cradled in its mother’s arms, to the sturdiest boy or girl among you—rich 
’ or poor, high or low—the lordly infant in his silks and laces, as well as the 
cottage child in its patched, and, it may be, dirty pinafore—let me tell you 
I can understand how it was that Mrs. Hay did not like children, and 
how it is that so many do not; how it is they are so glad to shut them up 
in their nurseries with their nurses, or turn them out in the streets to play 
—anywhere so they are rid of them—because you forget, most of you, the 
good old proverb, ‘ Little children should be like old men’s beards, seen 
but not heard,”’ You should try to remember that there is a time to play 
and be merry and noisy; and a time to be silent and quiet; when you 
must be contented not to be noticed, nor engage attention; but to steal away 
in some little corner, and be so still that no one shall know you are in 
the room ; a time to cease the eager questionings, to rest the restless feet ; 
so that it may be said of you, that, though always in the way, you are 
never in the way. 

Lucy Hay had learned this lesson, but unhappily she had only learned 
it to serve herself, not because it was right and good; and, moreover, it was 
not so much merit to her to be still as it would have been to Jessie, because 
it was no trouble to her. She liked to be quiet—she liked to listen to what 
other people said—and above all, she liked the sugar-plums and half- 
pence, and sweet words, her mother lavished on her for being ‘‘so good,” 
as she called it—and dreaded the scoldings that fell to poor Jessie’s share. 

On the afternoon when I tell you Jessie was so happy in the carpenter’s 
shed, Lucy was quietly seated in a corner of her mother’s best room, listen- 
ing to the conversation between her mother and a visitor who had just 
arrived. At last, her mother turned to her and said— 

‘¢ Lucy, love, where is Jessie P—in mischief somewhere, I’ll be bound !” 

‘*T don’t know, mother,” answered Lucy, meekly, ‘I think I saw her 
going into father’s shed,” 

‘‘ Into father’s shed! She heard me say I wouldn’t have her go there. 
I never saw such a naughty child in my life. I declare, Martha,” continued 
the mother, addressing the visitor, ‘‘I don’t know what to do with her: 
you'd never think the children were sisters, or had been brought up alike, 
Lucy ’s always quiet and good, and no trouble; but as to Jessie, she almost 
drives me distracted. Go and tell her to come here directly, Lucy ; she 
shall have bread and water for dinner, for not minding what’s said to her.” 

Now, do you know, Lucy knew well that Jessie was not in the room 
when her mother had said she did not like the children to go into the 
shed, and she had quite forgotten to tell her sister so; but, fearful of getting 
scolded herself for not mentioning it, she allowed her mother to imagine 
Jessie was wilfully disobedient, She found Jessie very happy among the 
shavings, and, beckoning her out, said— 

‘‘Oh! Jessie, Aunt Martha’s here, and you’re to come in; and mother 
said we were not to go into the shed any more, and I forgot to tell you, 
Don’t say I forgot, Jessie dear—pray don’t ; mother will be so cross.” 

‘¢ All right,” said Jessie, cheerfully, and throwing down her bundle of 
shavings, she ran into the house with her sister, Her hair hanging in 
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rough, disordered masses about her face, with pieces of shavings sticking to 
her clothes, and her little brown hands anything but clean, Jessie certainly 
did not present a very elegant appearance; but the honest glance of her 
loving brown eyes won her aunt’s heart at once, and the angry rebuke of 
her mother was interrupted quickly by Aunt Martha, who, taking the rough 
head kindly between her hands, said— 

“Don’t scold the child, sister: we have all been children once; and 
this is a loving, honest face, that can’t belong to a very naughty child, I 
think.” 

‘‘She ts a naughty child, Martha. What business had you in the 
shed, when I said you should go there no more P—it’s not a place for girls, 
You should bide at home with your needlework, or your book, or something, 
quiet and steady. I shall never make anything of you, I fear.” 

Jessie made no answer, only still kept her steady gaze on her aunt’s 
face, as though to discover if in truth she had found a friend. 

‘‘ Your aunt’s going to dine with us,” exclaimed Mrs. Hay ; ‘‘ so go and 
make yourself tidy, Miss, though you ’ll only get bread and water for your 
dinner. Goon, Lucy, dear, with your sister, though I don’t know that 
you want doing much to—you’re always tidy.” 

When the children had left the room, Aunt Martha made it a particular 
favour to herself that Jessie should be forgiven, and have her dinner with 
the rest; and as Aunt Martha was that favoured individual—a rich rela- 
tion—her request was granted, and poor little Jessie was permitted to par- 
take of beef and pudding with the rest of the family. 

Before Aunt Martha went away that night, she and Jessie were fast 
friends. She gave each of her little nieces a silver thimble, and said that 
she hoped she should see them when she came again, and that they would 
show her some of the work they had done with them. 

Jessie was very sorry to see her aunt go away, and called after her as 
she turned the corner of the street—‘‘ Do come-again soon !”’—for which she 
got nothing but an angry push from her mother, for her aunt was too far 
off to hear what she said. 

Jessie and Lucy went to school in the village; and they would have 
been there on this day, only it was Saturday, which is always a holiday. On 
Monday morning they both started off, carrying their thimbles in their 
pockets, proud enough, as you may suppose, of having silver ones, They 
had some little way to walk, and Lucy kept taking hers out of her 
pocket and flourishing it about on her finger. Once or twice Jessie 
said— 

‘“‘Take care, Lucy—you’ll lose it.” But Lucy only gave her some pert 
answer, and went on. At length she gave her finger one unlucky twist, and 
off flew the thimble; but where had it flown to ?—that was the question: 
It was not to be seen anywhere, ‘The road had just been repaired, and was 
full of stones—doubtless, it was among them. But if so, where would their 
search end f—not in time for them to get to school, certainly. 

‘“‘ You run on,” said the good-natured Jessie, ‘and I’ll stay and hunt. 
I don’t mind a scolding so much as you do, and if I do lose my place in the 
class, I’ll soon pick it up again.” 

“But I wanted to show my thimble directly I got into school,” said 
Lucy, beginning to cry. 
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Jessie could not bear to see her ery, so, taking her own thimble ont. of 
her pocket, she said— 

‘Take mine, then—they’re beth alike—and I can have yours when I 
find it. There, do run on, dear, and don’t ery any more.” 

‘“‘ Oh, thank you, dear, dear Jessie, you are so good,” said Luey, quickly 
leaving off crying; and, taking her sister’s thimble, off she ran to school, 
whilst Jessie remained busily looking for the lost one. 

It was a quiet little village, and but few persons were to be seen about 
it; but those few who did pass asked her what she was searching for,’ and 
some even helped her for a few minutes, but in vain; so, fearing certain 
disgrace at school if she did not soon make her appearance, she turned away, 
determining to have another search on her return, The village clock struck 
ten as she entered the school; she was received, ot course, with an angry 
rebuke, an order to go to the bottom of the class, and the information 
that she was to be “kept in.” She would not have cared for all that 
so much if she had found the thimble; for the gratifieation it would have 
afforded her sister would have been her consolation. But now she had 
to sign to her that it was not found, and the fact that she was to be ‘kept 
in” would prevent her having another search for it. At twelve o’clock 
Lucy went home without her, and Jessie remained to finish a task that ha 
been set. her, and which would at least take her half an hour. One or two 
children who lived a long way off had brought their dinners, and seeing 
them eat theirs made Jessie feel very hungry; but though they all good- 
naturedly offered her a piece she would not stop from her task to eat it. 
She got it done at last, and was permitted to go home. 

Her mother saw her coming, and opened the door to her. 

** You naughty child!” she said; ‘‘ I'll take care and let your aunt 
know how well you’ve kept her pretty present—you careless little thing 
you! It’s useless to give you anything, it’s broken or lost directly; and now, 
do you think I’m going to give you any dinner, coming in just as it’s half 
over ?”” , 

‘Yes, yes, mother,” said her father, ‘‘ give the child some dinner ; she 
didn’t lose the thimble on purpose.” 

‘‘ Ah, Henry! that’s the way you go on; I shall never do anything with 
her while you take her part;—come and eat your dinner then, as your 
father says so.’’ But poor Jessie had flung herself down in one corner of 
the room, and was weeping bitterly; the scolding, the loss of her place at 
school, and her dinner, mattered nothing, but that her sister, whom she had 
tried to serve, should have told an untruth about her, was hard indeed. 

‘* Come, come, lassie,” said her father, kindly; ‘don’t take on so; eat 
your dinner—you did not mean to lose the thimble—Annt will forgive you, 
T'll be bound.” 

But poor Jessie sobbed on—her little heart felt breaking—she could only 
say, “1 can’t eat any, dear father ;” she would not say that Lucy had 
told an untruth. And so her father went out to work, and her mother 
@leared her untouched dinner away—and still poor Jessie sobbed in the 
corner. At length it was time to go to the afternoon school, and her 
mother told her, if she was not ashamed to be seen such a figure, she had 
better go off with her sister. Slowly rising and. drying her eyes, and pulling 
down her bonnet and cloak from the peg, which she threw on certainly 
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without the least regard to appearance, she followed Lucy out of the 
cottage. 

‘‘ Jessie, dear,” said Lucy, as soon as they were outside, “I am so 
sorry; I’ll buy you some bull’s eyes—lI’ve got a penny.” 

Jessie must be excused for feeling so angry that she could not answer. 
Lucy went on—‘‘ Mother said, as soon as I went in, ‘ Where’s Jessie?’ and 
I said you were kept in for being late; and she said, ‘ What made you 
late?’ and I said, you stopped looking for the thimble. I didn’t say your 
thimble ; but she flew out direetly, and said she’d beat you for losing it, and 
I was afraid then to say it was mine; and she asked directly for mine to 
put away, and kissed me for having got it safe, when I gave her yours, and 
I could not say anything, Jessie. I should die if mother was to scold me 
as she does you; but I’ll run back and tell her now, Jessie, if you like.” 

Lucy had said all this in an eager breathless manner, gazing earnestly 
with eyes filled with tears in her sister’s face. Jessie’s anger vanished at 
once,. and she said, ‘‘ No, Lucy, I’m used to scolding; better me than you. 
Mother won’t say any more if I go home with a cheerful faee, and I shall be 
no worse off than before I had a thimble; keep mine and welcome, and let’s 
forget it.” And as she spoke these generous words, the little’ girl remem- 
bered the story in Holy Writ of him who was falsely accused, but came at 
last to great honour, heartily forgiving those who had injured him, And 
her step soon recovered its lightness, and her loving face its gladsome smiles ; 
and her joyous. laugh rang out the loudest as with the rest of her school- 
mates she sauntered home that evening in the light of the setting sun. 

A few weeks after, their Aunt Martha came again to see them ; and, after 
some little conversation, requested to see the thimbles and the work that 
had been done with them. 

‘Oh, Jessie lost hers next day! a careless little thing; and Lucy asked 
me to: take care of hers, so no work has been done with it—but I can show 
you Lucy’s;” and, unlocking a box, her mother produced the thimble. 
Aunt Martha looked at it all over, silently, for a moment; and. then calling 
Jessie to her, said very kindly— 

‘* Where did you lose your thimble, my dear 

Poor Jessie looked first at her mother, then at Lucy, and then on the 
ground, before she replied ; but finding they said nothing, she answered— 

** It was lost in the street.” 

“‘ And what were you doing with it in the street 

‘‘ Lucy and I were going to school.” 

“Did you lose it out of your pocket, dear? tell me the truth.” 

. But this:was too much for Jessie, and with a trembling voice she said— 

“Please don’t ask me any more, dear Aunt Martha.” 

‘“‘ There is. no occasion to ask you any more, my dear little girl; I know 
it all,. This.is your thimble, and the lost one is Luey’s. 1 marked them, in 
case of any dispute; there is the little cross I placed inside. Jessie’s; 
Anne,” she continued, turning to the mother, who was looking from one to 
the other in amazement, but suddenly she exclaimed— 

‘‘ Let me see the thimble a moment. It is Lucy’s—at least, the one you 
gave her; for I marked hers directly, knowing how often there’s quarrels 
about things. There’s the mark on the edge I made with a knife.” 

Lucy gave a sigh of relief, but Jessie was perfectly bewildered, knowing 
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so well it was her own thimble; how could it beat the mark her mother had 
placed on Lucy’s? 

‘¢ Well,” said Aunt Martha, ‘it’s very strange; but I’m by no means 
satisfied. The other thimble may yet be found, and if it is, we will look 
at them carefully together. And now, Anne, I want you to let Jessie 
come home with me for a day or two.” 

How Jessie’s eyes brightened up at the thought—what joy to ride home 
in the cart between her aunt and uncle on that lovelysummer evening ; what 
delights were anticipated from a visit to uncle’s farm ! 

After a few happy days Aunt Martha brought her back, having quietly 
won from Jessie during her visit the story of the lost thimble; she was 
now determined to see the child righted, and Lucy, if possible, shamed out 
of her deceitful and treacherous conduct; but before she could begin the 
subject, Mrs. Hay said— 

‘‘Qh! by the bye, Martha, the lost thimble’s found. An old man work- 
ing on the road picked it up, and carried it home to his old missis, who 
brought it to me last night, as she’d heard we’d lost one. Here it is, but 
beat and battered enough. I’ve not had time to look at them together.” 

Aunt Martha took the thimble, and said— 

*¢ Look here, Anne; here’s your mark, but no cross of mine. This isa 
sad story of a little girl’s deceit.” 

Finding that all hope of longer concealment was at an end, Lucy threw 
herself down before her mother, and, with passionate tears and sobs, inter- 
rupted with supplications for pardon, told all the truth: how Jessie had so 
generously given her her thimble ; and how she, as she came home, remem- 
bered that her mother had marked hers; and so she had borrowed a knife 
of a boy to make a similar mark on Jessie’s, 

The poor mother was, of course, deeply distressed at this proof of 
her favourite child’s duplicity—but in consideration of her having at 
length told the whole truth, and through poor Jessie’s earnest entreaties, 
Lucy was not punished: the misery she herself had felt ever since the 
deception had been punishment enough. 

This incident, however, worked a happy change for Jessie. Her mother 
could not but acknowledge her generous conduct, and by Aunt Martha’s 
advice, tried quite a new kind of treatment with her; so that, though she 
lost none of her bright, joyous spirits, she learnt to keep them in proper 
check ; and, in gratitude to her mother for her altered manner and increased 
kindness, strove to be quiet, gentle, and tidy, as she wished her to be. On 
Lucy the lesson was not lost ; and though her character was never so fine as 
her sister’s, she never forgot what she had suffered in this, her first attempt 
at deceit and falsehood, and wrestled with the temptation whenever it again 
assailed her. She kept the battered thimble always by her, and often, 
years after, in winter evenings, by the light of the wood fire, she would tell 
her own littleones, as a lesson and a warning, the story of the Two Thimbles. 
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BY CAPTAIN DRAYSON. 








ACH day, month, and year of our 
lives, we pass through thousands 
and millions of miles of space ; 
we are carried on our annual 
journey with a velocity rather 
more than nine times that of a 
cannon-shot ; we are swung 
round on the surface of a large 
ball every twenty-four hours, and 
are thus carried into sunlight, 
and turned again into darkness, 
with a regularity which is un- 
ceasing. Yet, in spite of this 
rushing and swinging, we may 
repose in our arm-chairs as 
calmly and as easily as though 
the world were immovable and 
were subject to no changes. 
Grand indeed is the machinery 
which thus performs its work, 


and which, whilst acting by invisible means, still orderly and silently pro- 
duces its effects, and is sufficiently powerful to carry this great world, with 
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its mountains and seas, its vast buildings and millions of inhabitants, at 
the rate of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour. 

Six hundred million miles is a great distance—it is as much as twenty- 
four thousand times round our earth; yet this is the distance we are all 
carried between the 1st of January and the 31st of December in each year. 

If an express engine were to start at the same time as the earth, and 
to travel at the rate of sixty miles an hour over the course we traverse 
every year, the engine would not aceomplish its tour in less than eleven 
hundred years. So mueh does habit cause us to overlook what is really 
wonderful, that we may daily observe the Sun rise, roll om its apparent 
and radiant eclestial path, and set in glory im the west, without ever 
reflecting wpon the vastness of the powers thereby manifested to us. 

Here, insulated in space, is a world that pursues an annual path, 
and performs its periodical movements as orderly and more regularly than 
the best terrestrial machine with which we are acquainted. Sunrise and 
sunset, day and night, winter and summer, succeed each other with 
unfailing uniformity, and to our finite senses no changes appear to have 
been wrought by these movements within the memory of man. 

To the inhabitants of different parts of the world the daily turning 
round of the earth produces very different effects. To some, this turning 
(called ‘a rotation”) produces the alternation of day and night. There 
are localities, however, where the daily rotation produces no such effects, 
and where these changes are at times unknown. There are places 
where the Earth’s rotation canses individuals, at intervals of twelve hours, 
to stand relatively with their first position, as though they were head 
downwards. In other regions the inhabitants do not enact such a 
gymmastie performance, but merely lean, as it were, in different positions. 
So singular are the effects produced by even one single rotation of the 
Earth, that we will shortly examine these by the aid of a sketch. We will 
select July as the season of the year in which to observe the changes 
during a day and night; and, to enable us the better to examine the various 
parts of the Earth at the eame time, we will take the liberty of mentally 
travelling some few thousand miles into space, and from thence direct our 

-attention to our material resting-place. 

Here then we will rest at the distance of about fifty thousand miles 
from our globe, and a little in advance of its path, 

Onward comes the vast sphere, looming grandly in the heavens ; there 
are its bright and its dull portions, its lands and seas, its illuminated 
peaks and shady valleys. We should have to wait but a few hours before 
we observed a considerable difference im the positions of the various 
objects on the surface of this sphere. Dark and light patches, and small 
spots, would all appear to move uniformly from the left hand across the 
globe towards the right; and if we selected the best locality for observa- 
tion, we should see half the globe bright, whilst the other half was m 

shade, just as we see the moon at times “ half full.” 
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Appearing like mere spots on the earth, continents and countries seem 
to roll round before us. Onward rolls the sphere, and the Land of the 
West is now turned towards us, and oecupies the central position on the 
globe. As we watch it in its course, we may observe long shadows 
spreading over the previously bright land, as the Andes of the south and 
the Rocky Mountains of the north approach the line of shade which 
separates the terrestrial day from the night. These mountain masses enter 
the shade, and the mantle of night is cast over the land of America. Still 
there are bright spots standing out from the shadow as the mountain 
peaks, towering above the surrounding land, reflect the last rays of the 
setting sun ;—even these pinnacles are at last lost to view, and other spots 
and patches are turned towards us. 

As the tide of civilization spread from the east towards the west, 
from Chaldea and Egypt to Greece and Rome, from thence to Gaul and 
Britain, so rolls onward the Earth, bringing in succession under our view 
India, Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, and Great Britain. 








We will now examine our sketch; and we shall there perceive that a 
portion of the circle is light, whilst another portion is dark. The light 
part represents the regions in which the Sun is visible, and where, conse- 
quently, it is day. The other portion represents where it is night in July. 
The positions A B C D indicate the course of Great Britain during twelve 
hours in July. A, would be the mid-day position; and an individual is 
there shown somewhat larger in proportion than ordinary mortals; but she 
will serve to illustrate our daily movements, and to show how we are all 
swung round during each day and night. 

As the Earth slowly moved round, we in England should, at. six 
o'clock in the evening, have reached the point marked B. 
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Still moving in the same direction, we should at about half-past eight 
in the evening enter the shadow at C, whilst at--midnight we should 
occupy the position shown by the letter D. 

The head of the figure at D points in quite a different direction to 
that of the individual at A; and this is the change which occurs to each 
person in Great Britain during twelve hours. " 

Upon tracing the course A B C D, we find that during the twelve hours 
from noon to midnight we pass over the distance from A to C in sun- 
light, and the shorter distance from C to D in darkness. In like manner 
the other side of the sphere would be passed over, viz.: a distance equal 
to CD in darkness, and one equal to AC in sunlight. Thus we may 
perceive how the day in July is much longer in England than the night. 

Let us now examine the lower part of the sketch, and we shall there 
find quite a different condition existing at the same date. 

O, we will imagine to be a New Zealander, standing quite comfortably 
with his head apparently downwards, and perhaps disbelieving the state- 
ment of his missionary instructor that there are people on the opposite 
side of the world who are standing upside down; for it may be a matter 
of discussion as to which is the biped who is standing upright, each of 
the two in question seeming to the other to be head downwards. 

Our New Zealander, at O, is carried round by the rotation from O to 
P and Q. He moves from O to P in sunlight, and from P to Q in 
darkness. Thus his July day is much shorter than his night ; hence when 
it is summer in England it is winter in New Zealand, and vice versd. 

Turning our attention again to the upper or Northern portion of the 
sketch, we shall find that as the whole globe turns around the sort of 
spindle which is called ‘the Earth’s axis,” and is represented by the line 
N YS, a point such as R would, during twelve hours, be carried round past 
I and to T; but during the whole of this period, a person at R, I, and T, 
would see the sun; also, as he passed round the other part of the globe to 
R again, he would still see the sun, because he would remain in sunlight. 
Thus, to a person in that region of the Earth there would be no night, and 
the Sun would be visible at mid-night, as also at mid-day. 

It is in Greenland and Baffin’s Bay, in the North of Sweden and 
Norway, and in localities of similar latitude, that there is no night during 
July, and it is from thence that the traveller may perceive the interesting 
phenomenon of a midnight sun. 

On the lower side of the globe, and near the point marked §, there 
would at the same date be no real day, as a point there might be so placed 
that the daily rotation of the Earth would never carry the point into sun- 
light. Thus, whilst the high Northern regions enjoyed perpetual day, 
the Southern regions would be enveloped in the gloom of night, and thus 
one long day and night alternate in the Polar regions of the Earth. 

On each side of the sketch there is the representation of a ship ; this 
ship would change its position from X to Z, during twelve hours. It 
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would pass half this period in sunlight, and the remaining half in dark. 
ness; and to people in this locality there would be exactly twelve hours 
day, and a like period night. This position would be that known as the 
Equatorial Latitudes, or, as travellers say, ‘‘ under the line.” 

It will be seen that the turning of the Earth causes this ship to be 
completely inverted during twelve hours, and so all people under the 
line are turned completely upside down during half a day ; yet when there, 
we feel not the slightest inconvenience from such changes. 

From the preceding explanations, and an examination of the sketch, it 
will be evident, that whether we have any real night, or whether the dura- 
tion of darkness is long or short, depends entirely upon our position on 
the Earth’s surface. 

The warmth of a July evening is usually sufficient to tempt even the 
most sensitive people into the open air, where they may examine the vast 
dome above them. Whilst as at this period the principal planets are in- 
visible, and the most striking constellations are not well suited for examina- 
tion, we may take advantage of the genial state of the atmosphere to look 
upon the surface of our attendant satellite; to watch the changes each night 
presented to us, and actually look upon another world, just as we mentally 
stood in space and observed the lands, and seas, upon our own Earth. 

During the early portion of July the moon cannot be seen in the 
evening; but before sunrise in the morning she is visible, the left 
side being then illuminated ; the moon appearing like a thin crescent. 

On the evening of the 10th of July the New Moon will be clearly 
visible, and will be found a little to the left of the place behind which the 
sun set. She will then be illuminated on the right side, and will again 
appear of a crescent shape. 

Thus, whenever the crescent-shaped moon is seen to be illuminated 
on the right side, the evening must be the time when she was observed ; 
when the left side is illuminated, the morning was the period of observa- 
tion. These remarks are true for all localities in the Northern part of the 
world, such as Great Britain. If, then, we were to see some pictorial 
representation of any scene where the crescent moon was shown with the 
left side illuminated, and if the artist had indicated that the picture 
represented evening in England, we should be able to criticise, at least, 
the astronomical portion of the sketch. 

On the evening of the 10th we may perceive the moon near that part 
of the heavens which is illuminated by the rays of the setting sun; she 
will disappear below the horizon about two hours after sunset. On the 
11th she will again be visible, and nearly in the same position ; but a close 
observer will see that she is at a greater distance from the sun, and that 
she will not set until nearly three hours after him. It may also be per- 
ceived that a larger portion of the moon is illuminated than on the 
previous night, and that, therefore, the crescent is more filled up. 

Each night we shall see that the moon separates herself from the sun, and 
continues to move to the left; the bright portion continuing to extend. 
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At midnight on the 14th, the moon will appear like half a circle, and 
she will, when in this form, pass to the south of us at six o’clock in the 
evening, visible in the west for a considerable time after sunset. 

The line of light on the moon will still spread, until on the night of 
the 21st she appears full, at which period she will be seen in the South 
at midnight. 

From this date the light leaves the left-hand side, and the shadow 
spreads across the moon’s surface each night, whilst the moon rises later 
and later, until at last she rejoins the sun, and disappears in his rays, again 
to appear as a New Moon. 

To understand ali the movements of the moon, and the cause of all 
the changes which we observe in her positions, requires a considerable 
amount of study. To comprehend some of the most simple variations, 
however, demands neither any very great mental exertion, nor requires 
that much time should be devoted to their examination, and as, “ he 
that enlarges his curiosity after the works of nature, demonstrably mul- 
tiplies his inlets into happiness,” we will endeavour to explain the 
cause of two of the most important effects which are due to the move- 
ments of the Earth and Moon. 

The most palpable changes which occur to the moon, are the mutation 
from the thin crescent form to the ‘ full.” 

The Moon shines merely in consequence of being illuminated by the 
Sun, just as dur Earth would look bright (were we to observe it from 
space) only in those parts where it was day. According as a small or large 
portion of the sun-lighted part of the moon is turned towards us, so do we 
see our satellite as a thin crescent or a circle of light. 

The Moon is at a comparatively small distance from the Earth, and 
moves around it in a period of about twenty-seven days and seven hours, 
the Sun being at a much greater distance from both. If then we examine 
the effects which would result from a ball being moved around us, whilst 
it was illuminated by a distant light, we shall understand clearly all the 
changes in the moon’s apparent form. ‘ 

The little figure on the next page marked E, represents the Earth. The 
letters A, B, C, D, F, show the various positions of the moon at different 
periods. The Sun is at a great distance, in the direction of 8. 

When the Moon is at A, the whole of the illuminated portion is turned 
away from the Earth, and thus she would be invisible to us ; but in a few 
days she would have moved on to B, in which position we should be able 
to see a portion of the lighted surface. 

If we reflect for a moment, we shall now understand why the new 
moon is first visible to us on the left-hand side of the sun; for, as S is 
the direction of the sun, if from E we faced 8, the moon at B would be 
a little to the left. 


On the night of the 14th of July the moon would oceupy the position 
C, so that if we then face the moon the sun will be on our right. 


Just half the illuminated portion of the moon will be turned towards 
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us from C, and it is thus evident why the moon should appear like half a 
circle at this period. 

On the 21st of July. the Moon will have travelled round to D, at which 
date the whole of the Sun-lighted surface is turned towards the Earth and 
the moon is “ full.” 

The Moon, Barth, and Sun are now in a straight line, so that when we 
face the sun, the moon will be behind us, and vice versdé; when the moon has 
moved on to F, it will again appear half-lighted, the same as when it was 
at C on the 14th, but it will now be lighted on the opposite side. 
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Thus the changes in the Moon’s visible form are due to her movement 
around the Earth, which causes her to change her position as regards the 
Sun, which orb is the cause of her brilliant appearance in the sky. 

We will venture upon one other explanation of the changes which 
occur to our moon, hoping that the unscientific reader will not be alarmed 
by the appearance of circles and lines, with the addition of capital letters. 
There will be no demand made upon the mental powers that could not be 
met by any indivduual who can copy a wool-work pattern. The fair 
reader then may thoroughly comprehend the following sketch, by which one 
other of the movements of the moon is explained. 

We will suppose that the moon is observed on the night when it is 
“full,” and that close to it a bright star is seen. On the following night 
the moon would be found to have moved to the left of the star; and 
she would continue to move to the left each night. Having noted 
the particular star near which we found the full moon, and being able 
to recognize this star again, we should find that, in twenty-seven days 
seven hours. and thirteen minutes, the moon would again be in the same 
direction in the heavens as was the said star. But we should remark 
that the moon when in this locality was not “ full” this time, but wanted 
at least two days of being full. 

If we noted the time aceurately, we should find that whilst the moon 
returned to the same star in twenty-seven days seven hours and forty-three 
minutes, the interval between one full moon and the next was twenty-nine 
days twelve hours and forty-four minutes. Here then at a first glance 
is sort. of complication, which only the geometrician or mathematician 
might be supposed to comprehend. ‘This conclusion however would be 
€troneous, for common sense will alone enable the reader to understand 
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the above, which is technically termed the difference between the sidereal 
and synodical periods of the moon. 

Here is the solution of the apparent mystery :— 

When the moon is full, we have mentioned that the Moon, the Sun, 
and the Earth must be in the same straight line. Examine fig. 1, in 
this sketch, and we see the Sun, Moon, and Earth in line; the Moon, 
consequently would be “ full.” M represents the Moon, E the Earth. 
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In the direction of the line E M there is a star, at an immense dis- 
tance, so far in fact, that the Sun is comparatively only at a stone’s-throw 
from the Earth. 

In the direction of E M then we see a bright star, which would 
appear close in the heavens to the moon. 

In a little more than twenty-seven days, the Earth, which moves around 
the Sun, would have travelled on to fig. A; but the Moon would have 
moved around the Earth, passed through her various phases and reached O, 
when she would again appear close to the bright distant star S; because 
A O, and E M, point in the same direction ; but the Moon would not be- 
come full until she was in line with the Earth and Sun, so that she would 
have to move on to N, a two-day’s journey from O, before she became 
full. Thus we may perceive why there is a difference in time between the 
moon’s return to a star and her return to “ full.” 

If we examine the moon at any time with the unaided eye, we shall 
see that there are various spots upon her surface. These spots, or patches 
of shade, give to the moon a face-like expression, which is most clearly 
seen during the nights when the moon is full. These darker portions 
were formerly supposed to be seas, and were so christened, the right eye 
of the face in the moon being called the Mare Serenitatis, the left the 
Mare Imbrium; the nose was denominated the Sinus Medii, whilst the 
locality about the mouth was termed the Mare Nubium. 

The improvements in telescopes in modern times have enabled observers 
to closely scrutinize the moon, and it is now generally agreed that there 
are not only no seas, but that her surface is even destitute of water. 

It is during the period when the moon is in the crescent form that she 
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presents the most interesting appearance. The Sun’s rays then strike 
obliquely upon her, whilst the Earth’s reflected light enables us to see the 
whole surface of the Moon. The Lunar mountains cast long shadows, and 
the various mighty peaks stand forth like stars, amidst the gloom which 
prevails amongst the valleys in their immediate neighbourhood. 

An interesting and mystical sight is revealed to us when we turn a 
telescope towards the Moon, and examine closely her appearance. Small 
though the Moon is compared to our Earth, still upon her surface there 
are more elevated mountains, and vaster manifestations of the powers of 
the elements. There we may perceive a plain extending two or three 
hundred miles on all sides. On this plain there may be a few gentle 
undulations like those on the rolling prairie of the Far West on our own 
globe; but there are no hills or mountains for many miles. Passing 
across this level surface, we come to a confused mass of hill and valley— 
huge craters, with gigantic cauldron-like sides, which rise some twenty 
thousand feet above the land near them; beyond these, again, are other 
circular craters, tangents to each other, and forming clusters which extend 
to hundreds of miles. Long hollow ravines are bounded by towering 
peaks, which again form the sides of volcanic basins, which appear 
depressed considerably below the average surface. Tossed and rent, burnt 
and cracked, the Moon gives one the idea of a work but half completed, 
and which is passing through a hard schooling to fit it for a higher con- 
dition in the universe. Can it be, that whilst we examine our satellite, we 
are looking at a world in its juvenile state, and which is now in much the 
same condition as was our own globe, when, as geologists assure us, the 
hard granite and metamorphic rocks were the only surface soil, and when 
there was either a total absence, or at least a great scarcity of water ? 

One of the most noticeable peculiarities on the Moon is the shape, 
size, and number of the volcanoes or craters. On our world, volcanoes are 
at present “ few and far between,” but on the Southern half of the Moon 
they exist close together by scores, and of a size far beyond any which are 
known on Earth. One hundred miles in diameter is not by any means an 
unusual width for a lunar crater, whilst fifty and sixty miles may be 
called quite a common diameter. The shape of the craters is usually 
circular, and about one-third of them have an elevated peak in or near the 
centre. In some instances the sides of the craters are considerably 
elevated above the surrounding plains, upon which they cast long and 
distinct, shadows. 

On various parts of the Moon there are small patches, or short lines, 
which far exceed in brightness the average surface of the Moon; these are 
usually of a pale brilliant yellow colour. The sides of some of the 
Voleanoes frequently exhibit this appearance, which, in the latter case, is 
most probably due to the angle of reflection at which the Sun’s rays are 
cast towards the Earth. In many instances, however, this explanation 
would not be sufficient; for there are portions of the Moon which are 
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nearly flat, and yet appear thus remarkably brilliant. It is not improbable 
that the surface soil of the Moon is nearly as diversified as is that of the 
Earth, and that these brilliant lines and spots are ranges of mountains or 
portions of land where quartz, or crystalline rocks, or at least analogous 
substances, have “ cropped out,” and which, consequently, reflect more light 
than the other parts of the moon. 

The various alternations of level on the moon are not due alone to 
these vast circular eraters. There are, im addition, ranges of mountains 
which bear a strong resemblance to many terrestrial mountain chains. 
Referring to the apparent face in the moon, we shall find a long and lofty 
chain of mountains running from almost between the eyes across the 
bridge of the nose. These mountains have been termed the Apennines—a 
sketch is given of them below, taken just when the last of the range had 
become fully illuminated by the sun’s rays. 

It will be seen from the sketch, that this range of mountains, although 
situated at only a comparatively short dis- 
tance from several volcanoes, does not appear 
to have been formed as many have been, 
entirely by means of active volcanoes. This 
mountain chain seems to have been forced 
up to the surface by the same agency that 
has caused our Alps and other portions of 
the Earth, once low down, to be forced up 
until they now tower above the clouds. 

Just above the largest crater shown in the 
sketch, there is a detached mass, which 
appears very bright, and seems merely to 
lie upon the surface. Tt has all the ap- 
pearance of a vast boulder, or huge piece of igneous rock, which has been 
hurled forth from the adjacent crater, and left solitary on the plain. 

Any one of the three small volcanoes shown to the left of the largest is 
as large as is Mount Etfia; we may, therefore, form some idea of the 
earthquake and volcano agency on the moon. 

It is very interesting to watch, during a fine evening, the changes 
produced on the mountainous countries in the Moon, by the rising to them 
of the Sun. First we see a few bright starlight objects standing out. from 
the dark and jagged edge of the moon, which is turned away from the 
sun. In an hour or so, these bright spots have increased im number, 
and have assumed a form which indicates that they are the most elevated 
peaks on the side of a volcano or range of mountains. Brighter and 
more numerous become these insulated lights, until we ean easily trace 
the shape of a mass ‘of elevated matter, portions of which cast long 
shadows which blend with the dark unenlightened part of the moon; and 
we know that sunrise has taken place vpon that part of our satellite 
which we have been examining. 
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Here is a sketch of a beautiful group. of craters, which will be found 
under the left nostril of the face in the moon, The 
largest of these craters is termed Alphonso, and is at 
least one hundred miles in diameter. Both the upper 
‘voleanoes have in their eentre small elevated peaks, 
which are shown in the sketch. Neither of the three 
largest shown here is so deep as the two smaller, 
which are represented nearly black. The depths of 
these two have not yet been even slightly illuminated — 
by the sun, although the greater part of the former 
has been. Two elevated peaks are shown on the right- 
hand side, amongst the dark part of the sketch which 
represents the unilluminated -part of the moon. As the sunlight stretches 
across the moon, these craters lose their diversified appearance of light and 
shade, and show merely as indistinet forms amidst the brightness around 
them; hence they are most interesting when they have just come into 
sight, and when the contrast of light and shade is the greatest. 

In some cases, the volcanoes or circular openings are heaped together 
inthe greatest confusion and abundance. Below is a sketch of a portion of 
the lunar surface, near the moon’s south pole. The sketch represents 
about one hundred and fifty miles of surface, and in 
this space there are at least thirty volcanoes of differ- 
ent sizes. 

It is singular to reflect, whilst thus looking upon 
: another world, how much, and yet how little, we know 
," oo '® of its condition. We know much, for we can see'the 
vast ranges of mountains, the level plains, the yawning 
craters, and we know their size. Thus, we really know more in some 
respects, about the moon, than did a terrestrial inhabitant of Europe five 
hundred years ago about his own globe ; for at that date the continent of 
America was unknown. Even now, we know not whether, in the interior 
of Africa, there are several vast ranges of mountains; yet we cam map 
out each mountain chain and crater, upon a plan of our attendant 
satellite. 

To an individual who appreciates the analogy of nature, the moon’s 
surface affords an. interesting and instructive study; Nature is-rarely dis- 
similar to herself, however varied may be her forms. It requires time to 
enable an inquirer to observe the great similarity in nature, and to become 
aware of the changes which recur at stated intervals. 

If the duration of our lives were but one hour, instead of three score 








‘years and ten, who, amongst us, would be willing to receive the traditions 


connected with the annual changes of season? If our short life had been 
cast during the heat of a midsummer day, none but the most credulons 
would be disposed to credit the record of those who had existed during 
the December snows. The mortal who culled the ripe apples from the 
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autumnal tree would find that a great demand was made upon his imagi:- 
nation and belief, when he was asked to credit the statement that, thou- 
sands of generations in the past, this same tree had been destitute of fruit 
but had been merely covered with a few leaves and blossoms. 

Let us but substitute the vast epochs in nature for the semi-annual 
changes on Earth, and the duration of man’s life is but an hour in com- 
parison. ‘To some who now look upon our fair Earth, and behold around 
them civilization and the work of human hands, it may be a difficult 
matter to realize the conditions which prevailed during the mysterious ages 
of the past. Instead of forests of houses and streets, acres of machinery 
and vast palaces of glass, there was once a wide delta extending for miles 
on either side of the Thames: on the banks of this the huge lizard roamed, 
fearing no enemy save those of his own kind. The mghty mammoth, the 
hippopotamus, and other uncouth monsters, once revelled on the banks of 
that now contracted delta which forms our river Thames. Even these 
days were but as yesterday in the world’s history, for we may go back to 
a period when the hard granite and quartz rocks, the crystalline limestone, 
the mica schist, slate and horneblende, formed the surface soil, and when 
even vegetation had not begun upon the Earth’s surface, and our planet was 
in an incomplete state, and unfitted for the residence of animals of a high 
vital development. 

If we wish to fully realize the terrestrial conditions during this period, 
let us turn our telescopes to the Moon, on which we may at present per- 
ceive a very similar state. The evidence collected from the earlier rocks 
on Earth speaks strongly as to igneous action having been very busy. 
On the Moon we find, at present, a similar condition. On earth we find 
that a range of mountains is usually very abrupt on one side, and slopes 
gradually into the plains on the other. The lunar Apennines, of which 
we have given a sketch, exhibit an identical formation. Thus we might 
read the early history of our Earth by studying the present appearance of 
our satellite. Just as the ancients, had they comprehended the analogy 
of nature, might have learned the spherical form of the Earth by examining 
that of the Moon. 

When we have examined the state of the Moon, we are naturally 
induced to reflect upon its condition, and to make inquiries connected 
therewith. 

One of the first questions which suggests itself, when we observe the 
number and variety of the craters, is, whether these have been formed by 
one grand and simultaneous fiery agency, or whether they are the result of 
a slow but continued action. 

We can but reason upon the unknown, by first considering the known. 
Thus all the works of Nature with which we are acquainted appear to 
have passed slowly through various conditions, and although there may 
have been epochs when the agencies may have acted with greater or less 
force, still the analogy of Nature leads us to believe that the present effects 
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visible upon the Moon’s surface are the result of a slow but a continued 
unseen agency. 

A telescopic examination of the Moon yields also some evidence in 
connection with the above inquiry. We find that in very 
many instances there are craters that evidently have disturbed 
the sides of other craters to which they were adjacent; thus 
it appears as though the one had been formed before the 
other. An example is given in a sketch of one of these disturbances. 

The largest volcano tends to a circular form, but its circumference 
appears to have been broken into by the smaller circle on the left, and also 
by the irregular craters at the upper part. The small crater on the left 
appears quite to have destroyed the sides of the larger, as there is no 
appearance across the interior of the former which indicates that it has 
been disturbed since its formation. 

The only entirely satisfactory method of settling the question whether 
any such changes are now going on, is for several observers to direct their 
attention to particular parts of the Moon, and, by sketching each his por- 
tion every time the Moon is in one particular phase, a register might be 
handed down for several years, and which ought to show whether there are 
now any important changes occurring upon the face of our satellite. 

It was supposed, by some of the earlier astronomers, that the flames of 
volcanoes had been seen upon the Earth-lighted portion of the Moon. More 
improved instruments have not confirmed this belief, but it has been rather 
hastily concluded that if there are no blazing volcanoes, therefore there 
are no active ones. The examination of the passages of stars and planets 
behind the Moon shows that at present our satellite does not possess an 
atmosphere similar to that of the Earth. It may be, then, that volcanic action 
is going on, or that electrical agencies may be at work in producing great 
heat and the consequent changes ; and yet, from the want of an atmosphere 
to support flames, no actual blazing fire is produced, and, consequently, no 
burning volcanoes become visible. 

We are at this point led to another inquiry; that is, whether the 
highly disturbed state of the Moon’s surface may not be, in a measure, 
accounted for by causes with which we are acquainted. 

The atmosphere of the Earth forms a sort of connecting link between 
the solid matter of which our globe is composed, and the space beyond. 
This atmosphere is at times surcharged with electricity, and a thunder- 
storm occurs. It seems highly improbable that the electrical disturbances 
in the air are quite independent of the state of the Earth beneath ; in fact, in 
many localities where earthquakes occur, there are indications in the 
former which seem to presage some convulsion in the latter. A thunder- 
storm is a sort of atmospheric earthquake, which, however, appears to 
re-arrange the balance of the elements, and to re-adjust the machinery of 
the weather. May it not be that the terrestrial atmosphere serves as a 
kind of escape-valve for forces which would otherwise produce earth- 
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quakes, volcanoes, and disturbanees of various kinds? The Moon has no 
such protection, and her surface soil is exposed to the unchecked and con- 
tinued rays of the Sun, without intermission, durmg upwards of fourteen 
days ; not a cloud intercepts the burning heat of the Sun; not a shower 
of rain moistens the parched lunar surface; but the steady heat of our 
central orb, with its mysterious electrical force, is poured upon the moun- 
tains and plains of our satellite during fourteen days and nights. 

The greatest and most rapid alternations from heat to cold also occur 
on the Moon; for, during a period of fourteen days and nights, the Sun 
would become invisible, whilst its powers would act upon the other portion 
of the Moon’s surface. 

Tf, then, there be, as is almost evident, rocks of various descriptions 
upon the Moon, and if the soil be at all imbued with sulphur, which is 
a very bad conductor of electricity, then the rays of the Sun, which are 
decidedly of an electrical nature, would be most retarded in their passage 
‘by those parts of the Moon in which sulphur the most prevailed. When 
an electric current is retarded, heat is in a certain degree evolved ; hence 
the action of volcanoes is usually greatest in or near a sulphurous district. 
In consequence, then, of the Moon being exposed to the Sun’s rays 
during fourteen days and nights, and also of her having no atmosphere, it 
is not impossible that the disturbed state of her surface may be accounted 
for by the agency of those very causes which, while they act on our Earth, 
are yet considerably modified in their effects by our comparatively rapid 
rotation, and by other conditions which our satellite does not possess. 

Here, then, we must leave the contemplation of another, and probably 
‘a younger world, for we have already occupied our allotted space, although 
we have been able to merely give a sketch of some of the many interesting 
subjects connected with a midsummer night. To some minds there is a 
singular fascination in wandering amidst the distant and partly myste- 
tious regions of space, in examining the peculiarities and physical features 
of other worlds, and in reasoning from observed facts upon those subjects 
which will, at least for some time, be merely probabilities or matters of 
wonjecture. Whilst we thus contemplate the more vast works of our 
Creator, and appreciate their beauty, grandeur, and the order which reigns 
throughout Nature, and thus learn that our own world is but a portion of 
‘one system, and ourselves merely atoms on this portion, we cannot fail to 
remember that we, our minds and bodies, are but creations of the same 
Infinite Being who has made all around us. From our inmost being, then, 
we utter a prayer of thanksgiving that He has thus spread before us 80 
glorious and endless a page of wondrous sublimity, which we shall be able 
the better to read, the more we admit His Spirit to act upon our own. 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 
BY MRS, 8, C. HALL, 





X. 
{ AWOKE struggling, suffocating—the chamber was filled with smoke,— 
my husband was dragging me from my bed ; and when he opened the door, 
there was abundant evidence that the house was on fire? The flames were 
bursting up through the flooring of the corridor, so as to form a wall of 
fire between our chamber and the opposite side, while the night breeze 
from the opening fanned the flames into fury. Sir Oswald exclaimed, 
“Thank God you are safe, Milly! You must creep along the floor. Do 
not tremble, child, we are quite safe; but if any sleep in the opposite 
rooms, Heaven help them!” He guided me bravely; when, just where 
the smoke was thickest, shrick after shriek rang loud, and more loud, 
from the other side; and through the cloud and the flame, which for a 
moment the breeze carried in another direction, we saw—both saw, and 
heard—Caroline Mansfeld shrieking for help. In an instant I was 
abandoned; a strange wild red glare arching over me, beneath which I 
crouched helplessly,—alone, quite alone. I made no effort for life; I 
saw them, Caroline Mansfeld and my husband, clasped in each other’s 
arms, disappearing within the room. I knew they would be saved, for I 
had been with Aim in that chamber, and remembered that a door, which 
probably in the night she had not seen, led toa flight of steps. I was 
suffocating, almost insensible ; but I was yet clear in mind—lI hoped to die 
—that was my last perfect thought. I felt some one dragging me along, and 
did not recover consciousness until I found myself above the inn, on a wide 
ledge of rock. I looked down upon the burning; the smoke, the flame 
rolling in gorgeous majesty—crimson, scarlet, orange-tinted; the hissing, as 
of athousand serpents, when water was thrown on the fire—the steam ; the 
oaths and exclamations, the shrieks, the din, were maddening. I covered 
my eyes and sank upon my knees. The next moment I looked into the 
burning depths, the caverns of molten fire, and yet I was assured of their 
safety. The flames caught the stables, and as men crept along the rafters, 
Teould hear the strong efforts of the poor horses to escape; they were 
saved—and I remember a sensation of joy in my own bosom as the last 
bounded in his liberty over the paved court, and from that, neighing and 
tossing his proud head, to the open fields. A cat with her kitten in her 
mouth came and laid it on my dress, mewing piteously ; the poor thing 
was scorched, but she thought only of the little blinking kitten. That atom 
of life had something, that loved, to save it! God help me! There was a 
terrible turmoil around me, for they carried much property over the little 
fragile bridge I had observed and chronicled, and every nook and ledge of 
the rock was made available. I remember the landlady tearing her hair, 
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and calling on the Virgin, and the landlord swearing. Amid this distrac- 
tion, a thought, that had often been with me latterly, came to me with 
tenfold strength; none of the devils who torture and tempt humanity 
ever give up their prey without a strife, and if ever woman was devil- 
tempted, I was. I have arrived at that time of life, Mary, when the 
mind’s food is memory ; to look back to the memory even of that night, is 
in itselfa poison. I hope God has forgiven me all the fierce and cruel 
thoughts which that night goaded me to the perilling of soul and body. 

It was my husband’s valet (the poor old man risen from his sick bed) 
who had saved me, and had then returned to seek his master. 

How the flames leaped and twirled amid the mysteries of that old 
house,—the cavernous rooms were brighter than they had been for centuries, 
the fire-fiend danced and sported in them without restraint,—and all 
the while, the moon and her attendant galaxy of stars were calm and clear 
in their heavenly domain—the blue, blue sky, with the deep blue river 
underneath. 

I remember my maid bringing a shawl or blanket, something warm, to 
wrap me in. I would not have it; I was scorched at heart—distracted. We 
pray most for death, when we ought most to dread the judgment. The 
poor girl remained weeping and trembling by my side; I envied her those 
refreshing tears. 

“Sir Oswald is safe, my Lady!” she whispered. I could not say 
“Thank God,” and yet I would have given my life for his,—yes, then, at 
that time, though, in his zeal to save her, he had abandoned me, it might 
be, to a cruel death,—then, then I would have died for him / God pity 
him! He could not help it: those who have a crown must have a cross. 
As the flames and the smoke decreased, I caught glimpses of the shining 
river, still so calm and peaceful. What would I have given to have lave 
myself in its cool waters! Presently some peasants came to us, offering the 
shelter of their roofs, with such gentle tender words and ways. One took 
up the poor cat and kitten in her apron, and carried them down the pre- 

cipice ; another entreated me to go with her. “ Two signors and a sweet 
lady” they said “ were already housed in the village.” 

No, I would not move; I became angry, and insulted her. Mar- 
garet looked terrified. At last, I sprang up the rock like a hunted roe, to 
avoid further importunity, my poor maid following as she best could. 
More than once I was tempted to spring over the rocks, and end life and 
strife together. I turned an angle, and sank panting to the ground. I 
was out of sight, and could not see the wildness of desolation by which | 
was surrounded.. My exhaustion was something like repose; but this was 
not of long duration: sounds of voices came from below, and among them 
I recognized that of Sir Oswald. My first impulse was to send Margaret 
to meet him, and say she could not find me; but the same moment I arose, 
and prepared for what I resolved should be my Jast trial. 

We stood face to face, the beams of that Italian moon shining upo? 
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us both. Margaret left us alone together. I could not speak; I tried, 
but the power was denied me. I remained as if transfixed against the 
rock. Sir Oswald did not seem to me the same; he was changed, utterly 
unlike himself; the-terrible internal strife, and the marks of the scorching 
fire, were on his brow. I heard his words indistinctly, as if they came 
from a far-off distance. ‘I know, Mildred, that you can never forgive 
me; but, God knows how earnestly I have struggled against this insanity. 
I thought I had conquered, but I am still a slave; I do not seek to make 
excuse, nor hope for pardon. I only desired to perish with her, that was all— 
to die with her; I had no sinful desire to live with her, but she desired 
life. Had we perished, you would have been avenged.” 

*T do not seek vengeance,” I faltered out at last. ‘‘ I have never since 
I became your wife had a desire for aught but your happiness.” 

“TI believe you, Mildred ; I forced you to the sacrifice, and have not 
been able to make atonement; if you do not utterly abhor me for my 
desertion at such a time, let me take you to the best shelter I can to-night, 
and we will think, and pray, and resolve on something to-morrow.” I 
longed to throw myself on his bosom, but, as if a spear darted through my 
heart, I remembered who had sheltered there within an hour, and I with- 
drew from the arm he had passed round me. 

He fixed his eyes on me with an expression I never forgot; I believe 
he left me alone to call some of the people, but I cannot tell; I was 
unable to realize what passed, until I found myself carried over the rocks 
ina sort of chair, Sir Oswald walking by my side. We stopped ata house, 
and Margaret assisted me to enter. I only remember how helpless I felt— 
helpless, and hopeless ! 

Strange as it may sound to you, I believe I was dearer to Sir Oswald 
during those last few hours than I had ever been before. He did not speak ; 
but when Margaret placed me in bed, and prevailed on me to take some 
stimulant she had prepared, he brought wine, perfumes, fruit, even 
flowers, with his own hands; and would not leave me until he believed me 
in the sleep I feigned. I cannot describe the depth of despair into which 
Isank; that I was childless had been a great sorrow. I fancied if I had 
given my husband a son, he might have loved me; but now I thanked God 
that I had no tie—nothing to hold me to the world. As to my father, I 
could not be more separated from him than I had been,—what could it be 
to him whether I lived or died? I worked myself into the belief that 
there was a glorious heroism in completing the sacrifice I contem- 
Plated. My husband’s only chance of happiness lay in my death. Why 
should I live ?—what was my life but a blast, a withering blast on him 
for whom only I desired to live?—+the burden was too heavy to bear; I must 
cast it off. His heart, his life, were Caroline Mansfeld’s; and after what 
had passed, she must love him. I had seen how fondly she clung to him, 
at that fearful moment—tiat was burnt into my brain. It was not yet 
break of day, and the house to which I had been brought, as if to aid my 
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purpose, was almost upon the brink of that deep, dark, rapid 
river. 

I crept off the bed, and attempted to open the window; it was fastened 
outside. I cannot deseribe my earnest longing to give my husband liberty 
by my own death. I gloried in the intent—it seemed to elevate me above 
myself. I felt no terror—no fear of death. Alas! alas! no fear of 
Jupement! The beautiful river—the deep, deep water—my grave! 
How eagerly I panted to cast myself into it, and set him free. 

I could not meve the window. Creepingly, carefully, I opened my 
bed-room door; Margaret was in the little outer room sleeping soundly. 
I passed her, and softly unbolted her door, but saw a light—the light of a 
lamp beyond. I paused—I heard voices in the distance, and various kinds 
of noise,—they came from the smouldering fire. I opened the door, watch- 
ing the light—but the slight movement attracted the attention of my poor 
husband—/e was not sleeping. ‘ Hush!” he said, in a suppressed voice; 
“Ts that you, Margaret? has your lady moved?” I shot the bolt rapidly, 
just in time, for he was at the door—in the same moment I was on my 
bed. I heard him call until Margaret answered; and then, low whis- 
perings; they easily shot back the bolt, and entered my room. Sir 
Oswald, shading the lamp with his hand, bent over me, and I heard him 
murmur—‘‘ My poor Milly—my poor—poor wife.” If he had but said 
“dear,” instead of “ poor !”” They withdrew silently. 

The entireness of my love for him destroyed even my jealousy ; all I 
desired was his happiness. I believed that I could have fallen at Caroline 
Mansfeld’s feet and enfreated her to reward the undying love, the love 
which even his high, pure nature could not conquer, and devote herself 
to him, as J had done, when I was gone. I felt that I had read rightly 
the triumphant look of love she cast upon him as he rushed to her through 
the flames. She had known what it was to lose him, and now she would 
indeed be a faithful wife. I was so spiritually blind, that I dared to think 
that, as a reward for my sacrifice, I might be appointed his guardian 
angel, deputed to watch over his happiness. I believed there were 
unseen links between the mundane world and the world of spirits, 
and that they were drawn together by the unconscious change of the 
most subtle sympathies. When I closed my eyes I saw innumerable 
forms floating around me—wingless creatures—thousand-hued, passing to 
and fro, through the barred window, out into the thin twilight air and 
back again; some crowned with jewels, others with light radiating from 
themselves; others with what I knew were flowers—but oh, how unlike 
even the fairest flowers of earth—gorgeous, yet harmonious ; up-springivg, 
and yet entwming; marvellous to think of—palm- leaves of silver, and 
pomegranates of gold; and again human forms, outlined in prismatic 
colours—the features such as we believe angels have in Paradise—pet- 
fected humanity these would be my companions. I held my arms 
towards them imploringly. Ah, if they would but take me with 
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them! But there was no indication of compliance,—a faint rustling— 
the soft perfume of roses—a haze through which a face eloquent of com- 
passion would look down—then fade—fade—fade away !—that was all! 

While I watched for its return, the morning broke—the soft grey light 
became luminous; there were blushes on the fleecy clouds, and golden 
pathways in the skies. Nature’s matins had commenced—the birds were 
twitting and rustling amid the leaves of the vines and fig-trees, and sud- 
denly the world woke up, in the grand blaze of sunrise, the joy and 
triumph of a new-born day ! 

Those Angel visitors had wiled me of THE TIME, and I must live 
through another day. I felt this as best—lonely as I was, there still was 
something I should like to do. Sir Oswald came to me—his face pale, 
his manner tender, yet constrained. He inquired what I wished,—Should 
we go on to Naples, or return at once to England? I asked him to give 
me till to-morrow—to-morrow morning he should know. I suppose some- 
thing in my manner alarmed him, for he looked at me as if perplexed. 
He had never till that moment found me hard to read,—heretofore I had 
been a well-opened, clearly-printed book in his hands. He talked of future 
plans, and evidently desired to atone for that involuntary desertion ; but 
I could not bear it, and, perhaps sternly, demanded to be left alone. 

I tried to write; I sat dipping my pen in the ink—over and over again 
commencing—and destroying a sentence as soon as it was on the paper. My 
hand trembled, my nerves were thoroughly shattered. I could not thinka 
thought ; all was confused and misty before my eyes ; there were moments 
when I could not breathe, and I fancied that my heart ceased to beat. 
Was I dying? Would God, in His mercy, save me from my meditated 
sacrifice? I opened the window for air—there was none! it was an Italian 
calm, with the cloudless blue sky above, dazzling and bewildering in its 
brightness. Oh, how I longed for clouds to temper that brightness! I 
actually gasped for breath, and thought of the delicious freshness of our 
English breeze—the breeze that came about my own tree in my father’s 
garden. I became aware that two persons were seated on the turf, parched 
up and brown as it was, nearly under my window. I remember feeling 
as if fearful they would read my thoughts, and wondering how I could 
get away; then the softness of the man’s voice attracted me; the most 
endearing, most caressing words of the sweet Italian tongue were lavished 
on his companion ; her replies were inarticulate, at least to me; and then 
the soft, low, rich sounds came again in their abundant music: they 
wooed me from myself, creating anew some interest in life. They moved 
a little away, just under the shade of a pomegranate. How tenderly he 
lifted her head, and placed it on his arm, as if she were a wearied child. 
I saw them both. A man and a woman, past the meridian of life,— 
she looking so ghastly and withered that it was evident her days were 
numbered—he having but one wish on earth—to keep her with him, 
This was his whole of life ; you saw it in the deep expression of his eyes, 
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in the loving grasp of his hand, in which hers was lost—in the tender 
imanner his arm folded round her, so that it supported her without 
pressure; with his other hand he withdrew a relie from his vest, and 
turning away his head, kissed it passionately. I knew he prayed to 
Heaven that she might yet be spared to him. 

However we may sympathize with the birth and growth of love in the 
young, and expatiate on its freshness, and grace, and hope, there is ever 
an inner voice that inquires—Will this last? Will this be the same in 
twenty—even in ten—years? It may be as true, and earnest, and devoted, 
but its nature will be changed; that is inevitable. Man cannot help it— 
nor can woman. I will not say that it must be weakened, or tainted : 
it may be, and often is, stronger and more faithful, with added time, but 
its lightness and brightness have evaporated : it is no longer the passion 
of youth—it is changed. Happy, happy for the woman, when the darling 
of the man’s youth, the pretty rose, the toy and plaything of his hours of 
rest, becomes the respected mother of his children, the friend of his heart 
and home ! 

But the Italians on whom I looked, whose voices fell as softly as snow 
upon my ear, were tender each to the other as child-lovers could have been ; 
there was no dread of change now; even with death so near, it was the 
fulfilling of all life’s early promises. How rich this was! At one moment 
the woman fainted; he thought she was dying, and sank on his knees 
beside her, storming Heaven with prayers and cries of distress. In 
another moment I was by her side, with a flask of perfume, bathing her 
temples and her hands until she revived; and again her dim eyes sought 
those of her husband. ‘ Thirty and two years we have loved and worked 
together,” he said to me, “ and brought up children; but sue, my 
beloved, is still young; she was a mother at fifteen; women live much 
longer than she has lived; my beloved is still young and beautiful; 
see, there is no white among her hair—and her eyes, the light of love is 
as bright there as when I led her forth a bride! We are well-to-do now ; 
wealth has come to us; we need not work; and I have leisure to sit 
beside her and sing her the songs she loves. ‘Oh! if the saints will but 
grant my prayer, and restore her, our lives shall be given to acts of mercy 
and charity; and if, after a little longer, they will but take us together, 
so that the grass may sow and seed at the same time over our grave, it 
is all I ask of them. It is all I ask! not much, dear saints—not much ! 
She has been devout all her life long.” I can recall even now his words, 
and his passionate gestures, and the deep sweet voice! He looked ten 
years younger than the woman—she was so faded and wasted : he so 
strong in life and love—continuous love! left my flask on her lap, and 
returned musingly to my room. 

But a fragment of such love would have saved my life! Why should 
such a skeleton grasp a man’s heart thus within her fleshless palms? and 
I, in my young existence, hardly in the full bloom of womanhood, be left 
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to perish on a burning floor? Deeply as I loved, I had never sought H1s 
love. Why had he made me a victim—not a wife? I would have 
rejoiced to perish at the stake—to have been racked on the wheel—have 
become anything a pure woman could be, if it could have won for me one 
hour of his love—of such love as that Italian, after two-and-thirty 
years of wedded life, gave to that aged woman? Why was I, blasted and 
blighted, to witness love—such love as I left beneath the pomegranate 
tree—and live even till night wrapped me in its cold shroud ? 

Strange as it may seem to you—as it seems to me now—I was 
strengthened ; and with a rigid hand, burning, yet firm, I wrote! At 
first, the lines were hard. When I read, I called them cruel—cruel to 
HIM, who could no more help his lack of power to love than I could 
dissever my love from my whole being. Who could tell which of us had 
suffered most ? 

I wept bitterly. I think those tears saved me from entire madness. 
Then, sinking on my knees, I wrote him my first letter. 

I wrote to him a simple farewell, saying why I had determined to 
restore to him his liberty—why resolved to free him from the chain that 
was weighing him down into his grave. I wrote upon my knees a prayer 
to God for his happiness. 

I wrote to HER,—I placed before her how she had lost him, and how, 
now that the priceless treasure she had coveted, yet well-nigh destroyed, 
was again within her grasp ; how she should cherish it, putting away for 
ever, as unworthy the object of his love, the pitiful vanities, the vague 
fancies, the cruel arrogance that had shipwrecked his happiness and her 
own. It was hard to tell her how I knew he loved her, but I was proud 
to record how, for the sake of honour, he had combated that love. I wished 
to give a prayer to her happiness—I could not ; every sentence, every word 
moulded itself into prayers for him. I could not write to my father, and 
I did not ; passing away in a strange land, the old man would think I 
had died in the usual course of nature; no one would cruelly wring his 
heart,- his simple, childish heart, by saying how—I added a few lines to 
my husband’s letter about him, just to say—alas, I cannot remember what. 
I often ponder if after that fire I became really insane. Surely I was 
miserably self-deluded. I was groping in the dark where to cast off the 
burden of life. I had no joy in living but that of ministering to his 
happiness—that feeling at least was a reality; but I had no power to 
accomplish my intense desire—the sole aim and end of my existence. I 
was no more to him than a titled servant. I watched over his comforts! 
Thad no share in his heart, no sympathy from his spirit—by dying, I 
should make him happy—Hapry! He would after all be made happy 
through me! Oh, joy—yes—at last, at last, I saw the way to his perfect 
happiness! I was in ecstacy—my life was his! it belonged to him; he 
should have it! 

There were sundry things in my store of valuables that I could not 
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part with—they must lie with me at the bottom of that deep river— 
my ring and its diamond keeper; another ring, given me on my 
birthday ; a bracelet, in which his hair was wrought with jewels (he 
had been munificent in his gifts, as if to atone, as men so often 
think they can, by gifts, for lack of love) ; his miniature set with bril- 
liants, which I always wore attached by a chain round my neck, pressed 
with a white lock of my dear grandmother’s hair on my heart—these 
must remain with me. The other things, cameos and chains, rings and 
brooches, I cast back into my jewel-case, locking it, and leaving the key 
upon my table. What a long feverish day it was. He wanted me to sit 
beneath the trees—the river breeze, he said, was so refreshing and so cool. 

No hart ever panted for the water-brooks—no lover ever more fondly 
longed for the electric light of the beloved eyes—no mother ever desired 
more fervently to hear the voice of her first-born, than I panted for Nicut! 
to give me death and my husband liberty ! 


XI. 


I covLp write much from memory on the passing away of light in that 
lovely land, where night is even more attractive than day; but in my 
great desire for darkness I lost all sense of the beauty of its approach. 
It was nearly midnight before sleep fell upon him; but the fatigues 
and feelings of the past hours claimed their tribute, and he slept soundly ; 
his face looked whiter and more deeply-marked than ever I had seen it 
before. I felt how soon it would wear a different aspect ; the next time, 
I thought, I shall see it, I shall be an angel—uts guardian angel. [ dared 
to think this—when on the very threshold of self-murder—the everlast- 
ingly destroying sin, that admits of no repentance; but, Mary, my few 
past hours after the burning were almost madness, 

Nay, my Mary, pardon me, He who knows all things has pardoned 
me, for my repentance has been long and heavy ! 

I promised the truth—the whole truth. 

As I breathed the night air, I enjoyed a sensation of freedom. I 
paused and panted beneath the trees that overhung the river, gazing 
timidly between their branches, fearing I might be seen. The water 
reflected every star and starry ray. I bent over the bank and cast off my 
shawl. I gazed into the stream with a sense of peace—nay, of happiness. 
I remember the bubble and rush of water, thinking the sound a requiem. 
I paused again to listen—yes, it was music, soothing and sweet. My foot 
was advanced to take the plunge—when, arrested by a power for which I 
could not, and cannot now account, but which compelled obedience, I re- 
mained motionless. 

That the sensation came direct from Him who so often saves us from 
ourselves I truly believe to this very hour. Be it what it would, I sank 
upon my knees—my hands foldéd themselves over my bosom without the 
aid of will; I looked upwards, and felt as if my childhood had returned 
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when my venerable teacher placed me by her side, and I repeated after her, 
“ Our Father, which art in heaven.” 

Gradually, gradually, the same outlines that had passed through my window 
on the previous night developed more and more, and bent towards me— 
luminous eyes filled with tenderness and compassion. Veil after veil 
seemed withdrawn from before me, and as each fold disappeared, I saw 
more distinctly the wondrous hierarchy—not sporting or twining arm 
within arm, as those who are of the “ earth, earthy,” represent them—but 
however glorified, still oceupied, passing on missions to and fro without 
guide or pathway, directed by a Power I could not comprehend. 

Even while I repeated the first line of that sublime petition, some 
unseen force urged me forward, and, withdrawing my eyes from heaven 
and its hosts, I looked upon the river. 

Mary, it no longer reflected the lights of heaven—no stars were 
shining on the turbid stream; it was a dark and warring chaos; its 
seething waters now gathered into tumultuous heaps; frightful forms 
were confusedly mingled; here and there a lurid glare sprang upwards, 
as if fire and water met and struggled. I shrank back in terror and dismay. 
There could be no rest for body nor soul in that whirl of waters. I upraised 
my arms to heaven; I fixed my gaze upon the out-stretehed firmament. 
I was alone—alone, beneath the clear canopy of an Italian sky! The 
ministering angels had disappeared; but between me and the river 
descended a banner of light—a light bright and shining—a very wall of 
light ; a new power took possession of me, and I rushed away from what 
Thad longed for, and now loathed. I had shrouded myself in the simple 
dress in which I left my home, the morning of my fatal marriage—I had 
retained if as an antidote against pride—and there was nothing about me 
to bespeak my rank. Iwas glad when I bethought me of those lowly 
garments, that they would aid concealment. 1 fled far away from the 
village and the river, and at last found I was ascending high ground. 
The morning was at hand, a soft hazy light creeping over the landscape ; 
and, weary and foot-sore, I cast myself on the earth and endeavoured to 
gather home my thoughts. All resolve for self-destruction was gone; I 
felt that I had been saved from a crime for which there is no repentance ; 
but my determination to free my husband remained unshaken. 

The letters ; the shawl; the river—the rapid, dark, dangerous river ! 
he would believe I had perished there! I would not undeceive him; I 
would conceal myself—but how? [I felt assured means would be given 
me for such concealment. How ? Could I tell? Surely, surely I was cared 
for? Morning was lifting away the vapours from earth, carrying them 
as incense to the heavens—the world was awaking. I had travelled some 
miles from the burning inn, the dreadful river. I had achieved a great 
height—had climbed a mountain; no wonder I was so weary. Suddenly, 
Theard a clock, the dim dull sound of an aged clock—five times it struck. 
I eagerly turned to whence the sound proceeded. At the other side of a 
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ravine, not deep nor dangerous, a chasm through which, in winter time, 
a torrent foamed, stood the grey walls of a religious house. A many-tinted 
window had just caught the first glow of the rising sun; and, at the instant, 


strains of sacred music floated from the voices of——yes !—there was 
a mingling of female voices only—it was a Convent! ‘There! that would 
shelter me, at least for a time! Yes, there! Even if doubts should possess 
Sir Oswald’s mind that I had not perished, he would never seek me ina 
convent—he knew how I dreaded the influence of that particular faith, and 
would not believe I could take refuge within such walls. I concealed the 
jewels round my waist, and by the time the sun was risen I had been 
admitted into the presence of the Superior. I stated simply that I had 
been very unhappy, and resolving to leave my family, entreated permission 
to remain there for a littlk—Would she grant me this for the sake of Him 
who had directed my steps to their sanctuary? I managed to make myself 
understood perfectly, although my Italian was anything but pure, and 
answered her questions truthfully :— 

“ Are you married ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

‘*Ts your husband alive ?” 

** Yes, Madame.” 

* He is an Englishman ?” 

** Yes, Madame.” 

“Did he beat you often?” 

** No, Madame, never.” 

The lady, who was midway between youth and age, retained few traces 
of beauty—except her eyes, which were as full of fire as if the warmth of 
eighteen Italian summers still revelled in her veins. She elevated her 
delicately-arched eyebrows, when I made my last reply, in astofishment, 
and dived into an enlarged watch-pocket that she held in her hand for a 
supply of bonbons, having first coughed a little extemporaneous cough as 
an excuse for the luxury. After a few moments’ pause, she resumed :— 

Ts he a heretic ?” 

** Yes, Madame.” 

Her eyes flashed triumphantly. 

“‘T see; I see. You wish to be received into our Holy Church ?” 

** No, Madame.” 

She looked at me, fixedly, a cold bitter look, and made the sign of 
the cross on breast and brow, muttering a prayer. 

“Why did you leave him?” 

“* Madame,” I said, “I cannot tell you; the reason will rest with me 
in my grave.” 

** You do not love him ?” 

**I do, Madame, more than I do my own life.” I burst into tears, 
and, falling on my knees before her, entreated sufferance if not protection. 
I appealed to her as a woman not to turn me from her gates. I 
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would be her servant, if she would only shelter me—only for a few 
weeks. 

*T had no right,” she said, ‘to seek shelter there; I was a heretic; 
I could go to Naples—there were plenty of my countryfolk at Naples! 
Why should I come to her? their convent was too poor to give charity to 
strangers.”” Then she repeated, “it was not built to shelter heretics.” She 
turned away. I followed her on my knees—I could not speak ; and when she 
withdrew, and her black robe passed from my hands, I fell on the stones. 
She paused, and her eyes rested on my torn shoes and bleeding feet— 
(I had gone to the river in my dressing-slippers, and they could not protect 
me in mountain climbing)—she rang a bell ; the clapper screaked, and the 
cracked metal sent out a despairing sound that I shall never forget. I 
arose, weeping; an old lay sister, all wrinkles and black serge, entered 
with a profound reverence, to whom the Lady said a few words in a low 
tone, and passed slowly and sternly through the door. 

The expression of disgust and contempt on the old lay sister’s face 
roused me to something like resentment. Supposing she waited to turn 
me out, I resolved to save her the trouble, and was more than half 
way down the arched grey-stone passage by which I had entered 
before I was arrested by her shrill voice. She motioned me to 
follow—I did so; she had the fleetness of a roe, with the footfalls of 
a cat, though she wore the thick shoes of the mountain: the passage 
was very dark: long lance-shaped unglazed apertures, only permitting 
the light to slant in as it were edgeways: it wound so tortuously that 
I was quite unprepared for the sudden opening of a door, which led to 
the refectory. The nuns had just finished their repast, and some were 
passing out from the opposite side into the garden, which was also their 
burial-ground—others were clearing away the scanty remains of a maigre 
dinner. But the arrival of a stranger was too exciting an incident to permit 
anything to go on in its usual course; those who had gone into the 
garden returned, and ail paused in their labours, collecting round me, as 
country children gather round a bear on a village green. But if there was 
curiosity, there was also pity in their eyes; one moved a rude seat towards 
me, another took hold of my hands—but the lay sister drove them away, 
and placed before me a slice of bread and some dried fruit. I grasped a cup 
half full of water to save me from fainting, for when I sat down nature 
seemed thoroughly exhausted; the nuns congregated together, looking 
at me and whispering—and then I observed several novices and more 
than one young girl, pupils, placed there for education. I tried to swallow 
the bread, but could not, and again asked for water. The lay sister went 
grumblingly to fetch it; but before she returned, one of the nuns brought 
me a horn drinking-cup nearly full of wine—it was sour, but it refreshed 
me, and J thanked her. I could not swallow the coarse bread: one 
young girl brought me an apple—I thought it delicious, but I could 
not eat of it more than twice. I trembled all over, and heard them 
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whisper that I was ill—very ill; I felt so. But this only increased the 
bitterness of the lay sister, whose orders were that I should be fed and re- 
freshed, and then put out of the gate ;—I had been fed and refreshed, and 
now I must depart. This command caused much chattering; and I observed 
that the young lady who had given me the apple remonstrated vehemently, 
and repeated frequently that ‘the good Madré could not intend it; it was 
all sister Seraphina’s fault”’—such a Seraphina; “she could not endure that 
anything young and beautiful should enter the walls of Santa Clara.” How 
sister Seraphina scowled at her, and “made mouths,” and cruelly forced me 
to rise! upon which the girl rushed forward, and pressed me into a stone 
seat that was near the door; and perceiving my poor feet, she knelt down, 
taking off her own shoes and removing mine—declaring, with unmistak- 
able haughtiness, that if I left the convent within the next twenty-four 
hours she would leave it also. Some of the nuns patted her on the 
shoulders, lovingly; others looked terror and astonishment at her boldness. 
It was evident, that though dressed like the others and bearing no semblance 
of wealth, except its wilfulness, she was the most powerful there—perhaps 
that marvellous convent prize, a heiress! who, in a religious house, where 
all are declared equal, is ever treated with distinction. Her superb face 
was flushed; she heeded neither caresses nor the carressors, but, in answer 
to the lay sister’s bitter looks, declared her determination to go herself to 
the good Madré. Such a scene of excitement succeeded this bold decla- 
ration! Some approved, others disapproved ; but all talked together—while 
she, nothing heeding, rushed impetuously out of the refectory. Then the 
lay sister again attempted to carry out what she said were the commands 
she had received. But I was no longer able to obey her; all power of move- 
ment had forsaken my limbs; the grey cold walls kept moving round me 
in a circle; the roof pressed down upon my throbbing and distracted head ; 
the fearful struggle of the past three days had reached its climax, and all 
my strength was overwhelmed—a poor storm-tossed creature, among 
strangers whose language it perplexed me to understand. I remember re- 
peating “‘ Lay me down anywhere—anywhere!”’ I was stricken at once; I 
thought I was dying; and Pope’s hymn floated on my memory :— 
** Cease, fond nature, cease your strife, 
And let me languish into life.” 

Then I heard what I believed to be the church clock of my native village 
strike, and I started up, crying wildly on my father. I remember that, 
and the terror of the nuns, as they withdrew like frightened deer, gazing 
at me with their large dark eyes. After that my senses became exhausted 
—the room whirled round, and there was singing and moaning in my 
ears. I had no consciousness of the return of the brave girl who had s0 
generously thrown herself into the breach for my sake. I do not know 
what they did to me, or where I was taken. I had only a sensation of 
utter misery and despair. 
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FRANCE IN ITALY. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


We have all heard much of the discovery made by statesmen, within the 
last few years, that the condition of Italy is a standing and permanent 
menace to the peace of Europe. But it may be asked, how and why it 
came to pass that the Italians, in the years from eighteen hundred and 
twenty to eighteen hundred and sixty, began to refuse to endure any 
longer what they had so long endured patiently ? 

Because increased communication with other nations inoculated them 
with new thoughts ;—because, despite every effort to do so, ideas cannot 
be stopped at custom-houses. Of course, the French Revolution gets the 
credit of having aecomplished this awakening of a Nation from their 
secular lethargy ; of course, the new ideas were said to be all the ideas of 
that ‘‘Eighty-nine,” which our neighbours never fail to quote as the starting- 
point of all modern progress. Now, it may be just observed, in passing, 
that more than its due is always claimed for Eighty-nine on this score. 
Kighty-nine did not spring Minerva-like from any French Jove’s head, 
but had a line of legitimate forefathers; and all those forefathers lived on 
this side of the Channel, and were British citizens, every generation of them. 
But the French Revolution was a great preacher and “proselytizer ”’— 
it was a great carrier of ideas. Every French soldier’s knapsack im- 
ported a packet of them; ‘‘wodions,” as our Yankee cousins call the 
assorted contents of a trading venture, evidently from a recognition of 
the fact, that not a bale of goods is moved from one country to another 
that does not carry with it a cargo of ideas not mentioned in the 
invoice. 

Then, again, Napoleon, amid all his evil greatness, was great in one thing 
that was wholly good—he was a great road-maker. To him Italy chiefly 
owes it that her Alpine barrier serves no longer as a Chinese wall. His 
object, of course, was to open a way for his armies. But he at the same time 
prepared a path for a far more powerful agent of social change—the Mail. 
The Mail is the most revolutionary institution on the face of the 
earth ! 

If the assertion should seem an exaggerated one, I appeal to the 
opinion and experience of all the discrowned sovereigns who lately held 
rule in Italy, and to the triply-crowned Pope, still King—by Imperial 
grace—in Rome. Ah! if excommunication, or any conceivable amount 
of cursing with candle, book and bell, could but stop that daily ebbing 
and flowing tide of theories, heresies, and thoughts, the Postal service 





* The substance of this paper was delivered in the form of a Lecture at the 
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would be very nearly a sinecure in the patrimony of St. Peter, and Pio 
Nono would go to his bed o’ nights a far happier man ! 

All the Governments recently upset, or about to be upset, in Italy, have 
ever manifested extreme anxiety upon this all-important point. “Il 
communications corrupt good manners !”—that seemed to be their reading 
of the old saw. And violently did they struggle to the utmost of their 
power to prevent their subjects from holding communication with 
strangers. 

In vain, of course! Why, even in the bad old times, when the 
Mail-bags—especially those coming from England—were examined at the 
frontier as minutely as if every cover concealed a traitor—even in those 
days the Austrian officials for a length of time continued to admit un- 
suspiciously into the guarded sheepfold of despotism no less terrible a 
wolf than Cobbett’s Register! Many of our readers can no doubt 
remember the outward appearance of that celebrated periodical, with its 
gridiron imprinted on the cover. Well! it was the gridiron that pro- 
cured it admission across the guarded frontier line of the Alps! Oh!” 
said the Austrian literary examiners, “it’s only a cookery-book! the 
latest discoveries of perfidious Albion in the science of preparing a beef- 
steak !—that won’t do any harm!” So a dose of old Cobbett’s cookery, 
rather highly peppered, as it was apt to be, went in every week to assist 
in the preparation of that tough morsel over which Austria is now break- 
ing her teeth. 

But this is only one instance in a thousand of the utter inefficiency of 
all attempts to prevent intercommunication of thought, and to counteract 
the revolutionary tendencies of the Mail-bag! Even among despotic 
sovereigns themselves, the wiser of them have known this truth; and in 
times when they have thought themselves safe, have ventured to jest with 
the mighty power which was implacably bent on their destruction. Peter 
Leopold was one of these despotic rulers of the wiser sort; and did as 
much good as a despot could do. Once on a time, one of his courtiers 
wished to dedicate a book to him. The book was trash; and the Duke 
declined the dedication. The disappointed author found an opportunity 
of humbly representing to his sovereign the sad mischief that would be 
done to his reputation by such a refusal; and entreated the Duke to 
reconsider his decision. “No!” said Peter Leopold, “I can’t let you 
dedicate your book to me; but I’ll tell you what I'll do for you, which will 
be fifty times more useful to your work—in fact, the only thing on earth 
that can make people read it—I’U prohibit it !” 

Even Popes have been wise enough, in days when they were not 
blinded by fear, to recognize the absurdity and futility of attempts to raise 
a barrier against the invasion of free thought. Benedict the Fourteenth, 
who ruled the Church from 1740 to 1758, and who was the friend and 
correspondent of Voltaire, was upon one occasion requested by a young 
man, a relative of his own, to draw up for his use a list of the best books 
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in various branches of study. ‘My dear boy!” replied the venerable 
Pontiff, ‘it is already done to your hand—we keep such a list always 
ready made out—it is called the Index Eupurgatorius!” All which was 
very pleasant clerical jesting for the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
but it was playing with edge-tools, which have most desperately cut the 
fingers of his sportive Holiness’s successors. 

No! the attempt to bar out ideas by physical obstructions never 
has succeeded, and never will succeed. And this is why the state 
of Italy became “menacing” in the first quarter of this century, 
and has continued to grow ever more and more menacing to the 
present day. Increased communication, Roads, Commerce, Newspapers, 
the Post,—these have been the moving causes that set, as has been 
said, this great stone rolling. And, let France boast as she may— 
and as to a great extent she is well entitled to do—of the success- 
ful operations of her armies, of the spread of French thought, and 
of the general awakening due to the ideas of Eighty-nine; still, we may 
assert that it has not been French soil that has produced the plant, nor a 
French social system that has fostered the crop and stored up the ines- 
timable harvest of free thought. No! it is not France that has planted, 
cherished, grown, and ripened for mankind the right and practice of free 
thought. Here! in this island, its birthplace and original home, that 
sacred possession has been fostered and guarded through all the centuries, 
and through all the vicissitudes of modern history! and from these shores 
it has gone forth to work out the redemption and regeneration of other 
nations. 

But all this our readers know; and if we have written these few words 
of the influence which English thought and English example has exercised 
on the awakening and uprising of Italy, we have done so only for the sake 
of pointing out that Italy feels strongly that such has been the case. 
More noisy expression of gratitude may indeed be heard in Italy for the 
more noisy services she has received from France. Of course, this 
must be the case. Those services have been of a nature visible to the 
popular eye, and comprehensible by the most ordinary intelligence. And 
to these considerations must be added the necessity under which Italy has 
found herself of striving to propitiate the formidable friend of whose real 

goodwill towards her she has never been able fully to assure herself. 
Notwithstanding all this, we may rest persuaded, that all the best minds 
in Italy, not only appreciate fully the services which have been rendered to 
their cause by the influences of British opinion, British liberty, and British 
example; but thoroughly understand that it is to these sources they 
must mainly look for guidance and support in the career on which they 
are entering, and for a model on which to fashion the spirit of their new 
institutions. 

The Italians know quite well, that we wish them to be an united, free, 
and independent people. They understand too, perfectly well, why the 
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English nation wishes this. They give us, in the first place, full credit for 
the natural sympathy of freemen for freedom ; and for the cordial admira- 
tion which has been felt, from one end of this country to the other, for the 
noble aspirations of the Italian people; and yet more for the constancy, 
good sense, and self-abnegation with which those aspirations have been 
pursued, and made into facts. But those descendants of Guicciardini, 
Machiavelli, Vico, Beccaria, and so many other kindred names and intellects, 
are well aware, despite all the magnificent phrases which have been tossed 
about of late in such profusion, that nations do not shape their national 
policy on sentimental grounds, nor act otherwise than in accordance with 
the dictates of what they believe to be their own truest interests. They 
know that any Government which should on any considerations act other- 
wise, would be unpardonably guilty of betraying the interests of which the 
guardianship had been entrusted to it. They know, however, further, that 
England—and as yet England alone among the great nations of the earth 
—has made at last the discovery, that an all-bountiful Providence lias so 
arranged the affairs of this world, that a wise pursuit of the rightly-under- 
stood interests of one nation is not incompatible with, but, on the contrary, 
conducive to, the rightly-understood interests of all its neighbours. And 
they comprehend that England, thus enlightened, should naturally look 
with favourable eyes on the establishment of a second great constitutional 
power in Europe, and on the rise of a nation destined to a rapid advance 
in population and in wealth, in maritime enterprise, and in commerce. 
These are well understood to be the sentiments with which England 
regards Italy, and such are understood to be the motives of these senti- 
ments. 

With regard to France, the question is a less simple one. First, as to 
the words and acts of the French Emperor, and the prevalent feeling among 
Italians with regard to them, it may be noted, that thewhole matter divides 
itself clearly enough into two very distinct phases :—that previous to the 
peace of Villafranca and the demand for the cession of Nice and Savoy, 
and that subsequent to those events. We may call the first the sentimental 
and chivalresque stage, and the second the matter-of-fact stage, of the 
affair. 

The most ardent lover‘addresses the lovely object of his affections, before 
her lips have spoken his fate, in language somewhat different perhaps from 
that in which he talks to the young lady’s lawyer at a subsequent stage of 
the business. And, in cases where the wooing has been carried on all 
along with an eye to the main chance, the difference in his language ou 
the two occasions is apt to be yet more conspicuous. Now, all those in- 
spiringly-noble Imperial utterances, which belong to the first, or sentimental 
phase of this matter, were mere trash—all utter trash ! 

Of course they were; and in admitting this fact, we do not think that 
we ought to feel any great degree of indignation.at the Imperial utterer of 
all those magniloquent phrases on that account. J#hey were assuredly 
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never intended to deceive any of the men, of any nation, who have the 
management of the public affairs of Europe in their hands. They were 
intended solely for the use and gratification of “La Grande Nation,”—la 
France, which, as all the world knows, cares for nothing but “ La 
Gloire!” They certainly never deceived any of those cool and able heads 
to whose guidance the destinies of Italy were entrusted—least of all that 
coolest and ablest of all heads which conducted the negotiations with 
France. Did aaybody ever suppose that Cavour imagined for an instant 
that France was to enter upon a great and terrible war out of pure love 
and friendship towards Italy? A Jarge portion of the Italian people, in 
the fullness and expansion of their hearts at the greatness of the deliver- 
ance worked out for them, and being by nature an impulsive and grateful 
people, did for a time literally believe this absurdity; but it was only for 
a very little while. 

It has been said that we ought not to blame the French Emperor too 
severely for having thought it necessary to gratify his subjects with a 
flourish of those sonorous and hollow falsehoods which they love the sound 


* of none the less for knowing them to be false. But let us consider a little 


what sort of criticism his conduct would have deserved had those fine 
phrases been anything Jué trash. What could we have said of him, if it 
had been really true that he had, under the guidance of his own generous 
sympathies for a foreign nation, plunged his people into a fearfully costly 
and bloody war? What should we say of an absolute sovereign who thus 
discharged his duty to his own people ? What would the fathers, mothers, 
wives, sisters, and orphans of those seventeen thousand Frenchmen who 
left their lives on the battlefield of Solferino say to such an indulgence of 
generous feeling and sympathy for a foreign people? Would not a 
monarch, who should dare to spend the blood and substance of his sub- 
jects for such a cause, be a traitor to his own nation, and false to his most 
sacred duties? It is not to be supposed that any Frenchman ever believed, 
or that many Italians now believe, the Emperor Napoleon was guilty 
of this unpardonable crime towards France. No; the French Emperor 
went to war with Austria—we think the matter is clear enough to justify 
the assertion in this categorical form—the French Emperor went to war 
because he deemed it for the interest of his own power, and for the great- 
ness and advantage of France, to do so. It was the carrying out of a 
French policy many generations old. To crush and extirpate Austrian 
influence in Italy, and to substitute French influence in its place, was, very 
clearly we think, the simple and perfectly intelligible object of all the 
Emperor’s Italian policy. 

Then came the sudden and most unexpected peace of Villafranca, 
while half of the Emperor’s programme and promises remained unfulfilled. 
Disappointment, bitter in proportion to the intensity of the Italian longing 
for liberation, fell on all Italy, and was to be read—literally aud not figura- 
tively—on the speaki. - faces of nearly the whole population of the country. 

Et 
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Of course, there were the few enemies of their country, and friends of its 
tyrants, who rejoiced. But it is not exaggeration to say, that any stranger 
entering the houses of the Italians, or walking through the streets of their 
cities at that time, would have been led to suppose that some epidemic of 
calamities, touching each man and woman in their own special interests 
and hearts, had occurred, rather than a merely public misfortune. And 
then arose all those thousand attempts at explanation, those conjectures 
and strivings to look into the millstone, that gave us all so much occupa- 
tion for some months of disagreeable speculation. By degrees, opinion in 
Italy, as we suppose elsewhere also, has come for the most part to the 
conclusion that the Emperor spoke truly when he declared that he had 
stopped short in his career of victory because he could not help it ;— 
because the dangers in his path, if he had proceeded, were greater than he 
thought it prudent to defy. And Italy thoroughly and freely forgave the 
Emperor for this shortcoming in the fulfilment of his promises, and for 
the bitter disappointment under which she writhed and gnashed her teeth. 

But then came the little bill !—the claim for payment for that which 
had been so loudly and magniloquently proclaimed as a free gift—the 
bringing out of the bond, and the unrelenting demand for the stipulated 
pound of flesh. 

And the pound of living flesh was cut from the quivering flank of 
Italy, and was paid. 

And, for that, Italy has not forgiven, and will not forgive, the Imperial 
Shylock. 

The annexation of Savoy and Nice became an accomplished fact ; but 
in speaking of the feeling of Italy on this subject, it is necessary to make 
a distinction. Whatever the rest of Europe might have had to say to the 
appropriation of Savoy by France, Italy would not have much—perhaps 

"we may say, would not have at all—resented it. The pound of her own 
flesh, which Italy suffered so much agony in losing, was Nice. Savoy was 
not her own flesh. And the very strongly-marked difference of feeling 
from one end of Italy to the other in the two cases is a striking indication 
of the intensity and unity of the passion for national re-integration which 
had taken possession of the national mind and heart. Savoy was the 
more valuable possession, and far the more important in the eyes of a poli- 
tician looking to the future aggressive or defensive capabilities of the 
nation. But it was not part of the sacred soil of Italy ;—its inhabitants 
were not Italians :—let it go! ‘The little care to hold what is not Italy 
was correlative to the burning desire—the fixed determination to possess 
every foot of soil that is Italy. 

And Nice is a part of Italy. It will have to'become such again de 

acto as well as de jure. Emperors are not less mortal than other men ;— 
and Imperial systems may chance to be more mortal still. And it may 
_ «well be, that some among us will see the frontier line between the two 
* ‘great nations go back to the banks of the river Var, where nature placed 
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it. That the day will sooner or later come when it wild so go back, we 
for our parts feel no sort of doubt. 

Meantime, this enforced claim closed, as has been said, the would-be 
sentimental and chivalresque stage of the relations between France and 
Italy. 

And the entire course of the Imperial policy subsequently has been 
such as to demonstrate to the most obstinate and romantic believers in the 
French Emperor’s unselfish affection for Italy, that he is in truth the 
untiring and determined opponent of all that the hearts of the Italians are 
most fixed on. His course of policy, somewhat devious occasionally— 
like that of a strong stream thrown into eddies and cross-currents by 
opposing rocks in its path—has consistently tended to prevent, to the 
utmost of his power, the accomplishment of Italian unity. It has been 
sought to explain the occasional inconsistencies in his conduct in the con- 
trary ‘sense, by admirers, who justify their admiration by insisting that 
their hero’s every word is a falsehood, and his every act a deep-planned 
dissimulation. We, who are disposed, on the contrary, to believe that the 
Emperor is not wholly without imperfections, nevertheless think that he 
spoke the honest truth, when he told the world, by the mouth of 
M. Baroche in the Senate, that during the whole course of the Italian 
struggle he had lost no opportunity of doing everything in his power to 
prevent Italian unity. . 

Surely this statement is true. The Emperor. proposed, and strove 
hard to carry out, the plan of a confederation. It was defeated by a 
thousand impossibilities inherent in the scheme. He laboured perse- 
veringly to induce Tuscany to adopt a course which would have effectually 
destroyed all possibility of fusion between the different States of the 
peninsula. His efforts in this direction were made abortive by the 
indomitable courage and firmness of Ricasoli, the truly patriotic and 
enlightened statesman who ruled Tuscany during her period of transition, 
and by the admirable and unrivalled patriotism and self-denial of the 
Tuscans. He made repeated and untiring attempts to induce the Pope to 
consent to some combination which would have preserved to him a portion 
at least of sovereignty, and ¢hus have attained the object of keeping Italy 
divided. Here, again, he was defeated by the blind and impracticable 
obstinacy of the Pope and his advisers—an obstinacy which has been 
invaluable to the Italian cause. Lastly, he did everything in his power to 
support and save Francis II. of Naples. And here he failed, because 
it was impossible for him to do more, without placing himself too palpably 
and overtly in opposition to the principles by virtue of which he holds 
his own throne. Surely, the object and scope of all these acts is clear 
enough ; and when furthermore he declares, in the most emphatic manner, 
that he did all these things for the purpose of preventing Italy from 
becoming a great and united nation, what conceivable ground can there 
be for refusing to give credit to his assertion ? 
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Can it be doubted that the Emperor is acting in perfect accordance 
with the wishes and opinions of his subjects in opposing to the utmost 
every approach towards the formation of a great and united kingdom on 
the southern side of the Alps? With the exception of a few—a very few 
—enlightened men, whose intellects, and, it may be added, whose moral 
sentiments, are far in advance of those of the mass of the nation, it may be 
accepted as a certainty that all classes of Frenchmen look with jealousy 
and alarm on the rising fortunes of Italy. 

Nor ought it to be for a moment imagined that the Emperor, or the 
present Imperial system, is in anywise the cause of, or responsible for, this 
tone of national feeling. French political sentiments and ideas have 
grown up from roots planted in other soil, and have been fostered by 
quite another set of influences. ‘It is only doing M. Thiers justice,” 
said a writer in the Times of the 15th of last March, “to say, that the 
present politics of the French nation have been formed entirely on his 
‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire ;’ probably the most immoral, 
the most anti-social, and the least veracious work that ever issued from the 
hand of a great historian.” We delieve that the opinion expressed as to 
the influence exercised by the work in question is a correct one; and we 
are sure that the criticism on the book itself is thoroughly deserved and 
entirely just. We do think that no book so detestably immoral, so 
eminently anti-social, and so shamelessly unveracious as that so-called 
history, did ever before succeed in largely influencing any considerable 
portion of mankind, And some of the results of its mischievous teaching 
are to be seen in the narrow-minded jealousy with which France now looks 
on at the generous attempts of Italy to arise from her long night of misery 
and degradation. 

If to the account of French intentions, feelings, and motives which has 
been thus given, we add that other element, consisting of the anti- 
national determination of the French clergy to establish their power on a 
foreign base outside of the national social system, and independent of the 
national Government on the one hand, and the Emperor’s very reasonable 
and judicious determination to resist this attempt on the other hand, we 
shall have a tolerably clear summary of the policy and wishes of the 
Emperor, and of his subjects, as regards Italy. 

And the account will stand pretty accurately thus: The Emperor, by 
a perfectly national policy, and with the approval of the great mass of the 
French nation, undertook—quite in accordance with traditional French 
ideas—the destruction of Austrian influence south of the Alps; fully pur- 
posing, in accordance with the same traditions, and secure of the same 
approval, to substitute French influence over a number of weak and 
divided States in its stead. A combination of circumstances, forming im 
its entirety one of the most wonderful pages of history which the world 
has ever seen—a combination arising from the extraordinary virtue and 
wisdom of a great number of individuals—and the yet more extraordinary 
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folly and imbecility of a great number of others, aided by circumstances 
beyond the control of either the wise or the foolish players in the game ; 
—this most strange, and not to have been anticipated, combination, frus- 
trated the Emperor’s plans and hopes. 

And thereupon his subjects withdraw their approbation, and manifest 
their discontent with the player who has, notwithstanding great skill and 
admirable knowledge of the game, lost the rubber they had backed him 
to win. 

In truth, the position of the French Emperor was strikingly analogous 
to that of Frankenstein in the celebrated tale, who gave life to a monster 
which, as soon as the breath of life had been breathed into its nostrils, grew 
suddenly too powerful to be controlled by its dismayed creator, and 
became the terror and the chastisement of his life. The Emperor did per- 
form this feat. He did, if not create, at least recall from its secular hyber- 
nation to life and action, the dormant spirit of Italian nationality. On the 
instant, with portentously rapid growth, that spirit rose, and spread, and 
dilated itself into a giant’s proportions and a giant’s strength. It may 
well be believed that the appalled necromancer stood aghast at the un- 
expected result of his own incantations. But the deed was done; and 
it far exceeded his power, or that of any other earthly potentate, to 
undo it. 

In vain he strove to retain his control over the actions of the mighty 
spirit he had evoked! In vain he sought to modify and direct the 
path by which it started on its destined way! Nay, the huge creature 
itself—if we may be allowed thus to carry on the similitude—had no 
power to arrest its steps, nor to change the direction of them. Inspired 
by a Heaven-ordained instinct, it could but advance in the path and 
towards the goal marked out for it by its own indefeasible nature. Vain 
to speak to it of the gratitude due to its creator ;—vain to menace it with 
dangers to be encountered on the path on which it was called to start 
forth! It could do no other than advance—advance despite all obstacles 
—advance ever, till its destined goal should be reached! A disagreeable 
position certainly, for an Imperial Frankenstein ! 

There can be no doubt, that as the two nations stand now, even if 
Italy had completed her unification, and Rome and Venice were already 
integral parts of Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom, France would still be far 
the more powerful, the more wealthy, and the more thoroughly organized 
of the two. For some years to come—barring the chances of renewed 
revolution and cataclysm in France—she will, there can be little doubt, 
remain so. But we think that some of the present generation will see this 
relative position reversed. In the first place, as regards the all-important 
point of population; it would probably be found to be not very far from 
the truth, if we assume that the present population of France is nearly 
forty-five per cent. larger than that of Italy. An immense difference ! 
But there is to be taken into consideration the extraordinary fact, that the 
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population of France, for some years back, has been all but stationary! , 
Now, such a fact, unless it can be shown to have been caused by emigra- 
tion, or by some other special and temporary circumstance, is, of all 
symptoms that can be manifested by a body social, the most fatal. 

The great primal law, which bids mankind increase and multiply, is 
so intimately and providentially connected with all the sources of human 
prosperity and well-being, and obedience to it is enforced under such 
heavy penalties by Nature, that its contravention by a nation, not only 
indicates that the first and most indispensable element of prosperity is 
wanting to that nation, but compels the conclusion that some hidden con- 
stitutional malady is at work—some internal cancer eating away the vitals 
of a people who manifest so ominous a phenomenon. 

In the face of such a symptom, it is no use to point to any superficial 
marks of florid health and prosperity. ‘They must be in some way or 
other deceptive. The hidden mischief must be at work there, despite all 
appearances to the contrary. 

The well-known lines of Goldsmith express so beautifully a great 
social truth, which can never be too often inculcated, that, although 
they have been quoted oftener, perhaps, than any lines in the language, we 
will not refrain from quoting them yet once again : 


‘¢ Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.”’ 


Thus wrote the man whom Dr. Johnson called an “ inspired idiot ;” 
embalming, in strains the music of which the Doctor’s verse could never 
emulate, a philosophic truth more weighty than any to be found in the 
Doctor’s weighty prose. The inspired idiot wrote thus at a time when 
great fears were entertained by many men that England was in danger of 
falling into the decayed condition described in the poet’s verse. 

Thank God! each successive census of the population of these islands 
has proved that such is not the case. England does obey the Creator's 
primal law. She does increase and multiply; and that with so expansive 
a force of vitality, as not only continually to increase the population of 
this already closely-packed kingdom, but to send forth from her robust 
loins such a race of the vigorous Anglo-Saxon blood to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, as would seem, if we send our glances down the stream 
of time into the far future, to assure the heritage and dominion of the 
earth to the posterity of that fortunately mixed race, the combined 
elements of which have assuredly produced the most powerful and capable 
type of humanity which the world has yet seen. 

As far as England was concerned, Goldsmith’s fears were happily un- 
founded. But are there not signs which may warrant the apprehension 
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that France is approaching that condition in which wealth accumulates and 
men decay? There are ugly symptoms there, not only in the deficiency 
of increase, but in the deplacement of population. 

France is suffering from that dangerous malady, a determination of 
blood to the head—a withdrawal of vital energy from the extremities of 
the body social, and concentration of it in the great centres, and especially 
to the great centre of population. Well would it have been for France, if 
the great Italian Captain, who shaped her destinies to issues which no 
Vienna or other human Congress could or can ever set aside, had been 
taught by the wisdom of the inspired idiot, and had borne in mind that the 
bold peasantry destroyed by the remorseless drain of his exhausting wars 
could never be supplied ! 

These ominous features in the present condition of France must be 
matters of painful consideration to us, in a degree inferior only to that 
in which they should move the French themselves. For we know that the 
prosperity of our neighbours is an important element in our own well- 
being. 

But our present business is to consider them as they are likely to 
affect the future relative position of that country and Italy. 

In that highly-favoured land the natural movement of the population 
has not been for several generations arrested, even by the very unfavour- 
able circumstances which have weighed upon it. And now, under the new 
conditions of the life, political and social, to which it has been called, a 
very rapid rate of increase may be expected. No kind of stimulus will be 
wanting to it. Increasing movement, increasing wealth, increasing activity, 
increased security, and enormously-increased hope and happiness,—all will 
tend to stimulate and encourage increase of population. 

All the physical characteristics of the country and its inhabitants are 
favourable to it. In large districts of the territory there is a state of 
things analogous to that which operates in America to produce a rate of 
increase unknown to older countries. In the south-eastern districts of the 
late kingdom of Naples, in Sicily, in Sardinia, in portions of the States 
recently under the misgovernment of the Church, there are wide expanses 
of fertile lands which can hardly be said to be peopled at all. Even in 
many of the more thickly-inhabited parts of the country, it occurs that the 
cultivators of the soil esteem a large family a means of prosperity and 
riches, instead of a source of difficulty and anxiety. A man is there the 
richer, in prospect at all events, and not the poorer, for every child that is 
born to him. The tendency to early marriages among the rural population 
is universal, as, under such circumstances, it might well be expected to be. 
Tn short, there is every reason to anticipate that, before the end of the 
century, the relative positions of Italy and France, with reference to the 
all-important point of population, will be changed. 

In half a century, from 1800 to 1850, the population of these islands 
was increased from sixteen millions to nearly twenty-eight millions, in the 
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teeth of tremendous wars, of more than one visitation famine and epidemic 
pestilence, and of large emigration. And England added these twelve 
millions to a population previously far more dense than that of Italy. 
That increase was at the rate of all but seventy-five per cent ; and it was ac- 
complished in half a century. Under the different and far more favourable 
circumstances in which Italy will be placed in this respect, it is surely not 
too much to anticipate an increase of fifty per cent. in forty years’ growth, 
which would make the twenty-six millions of Italians of the present day 
into thirty-nine millions in the year 1900. 

Yes! the groan of the French senator was not without reason ;— 
granting that the prosperity of a next-door neighbour must needs be an 
infliction and a misfortune to oneself. And the general feeling of France 
towards the new comer among the nations, and the policy of the Emperor, 
ever since the giant he liberated and awakened began to walk on its 
way alone, is clear and intelligible enough. 

It has been, however, and still is, complicated by a problem, which 
imports into the political question a whole host of considerations, interests, 
and feelings of a wholly different order and character ; a problem which 
to the young Italian kingdom also is the most difficult and dangerous that 
it is called upon to solve. 

We speak of the question of Rome and the Roman Pontiff. 

Now, let us see, as clearly as we can, how this aspect of the matter 
presents itself ;—availing ourselves of our privilege, as private folks, to 
strip the facts of the case of all those euphonisms and mystifications, and 
reticences, which the men who make history find it necessary to use. 

We shall thus simplify the matter very notably. 

In the year 1849—when the Roman people had succeeded in throwing 
off the intolerable yoke of a power which had just proved itself to be 
alien in feeling, interest and policy, to the feeling, interest and policy of 
the nation it oppressed—the French Republic, which had itself just accom- 
plished its own liberation from an incomparably less objectionable Govern- 
ment, sent an army to thrust back the unhappy Romans into their odious 
bondage, and to restore the power of their priestly tyrants. 

So shameless a deed was never probably perpetrated by any nation 
in its national capacity, since history has recorded the actions of man- 
kind ! 

The utterly corrupt and most odiously hypocritical motive to this 
wicked act is of course clear enough. The French republican leaders 
sought to purchase the adhesion of the army of forty-thousand priests in 
France, who, as usual, were ready to adhere to any power or any principle 
that would show itself willing to connive at the anti-social and anti- 
national objects of Romish sacerdotal ambition. The Emperor, at his 
accession to power, found a French army in possession of Rome ; and has 
been, and is, guilty of the great and grievous wrong of keeping it there ; 
and indeed of tightening its grasp on the throats of the Roman people. 
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But his evil doing is less in degree by much than that of the Republican 
Government which first committed the wrong. 

His motive, of course, was the same. And he too, in his turn, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the venal support of his country’s most dangerous 
enemies. But, although willing to pay a certain price for this support, 
the Emperor was not willing to become the mere agent of the clerical 
party. And it has gradually become more and more clear that there is no 
firm standing-ground between that position and one of declared enmity 
to them and their policy. The imminence of an internecine quarrel 
between the Imperial Government and this army of forty-thousand well- 
disciplined and ably-commanded tonsured troops may have the effect of 
providing a solution for the first knot of the Roman difficulty. 

Up to the present time the Emperor has supported the Pope, partly 
because he is afraid to face the despairing rage of his own clergy, were he to 
abandon him; and partly because that support helps to stave off the 
dreaded consummation of Italian unity. And the French nation approve 
of his thus acting, partly for the sake of the latter reason, and partly 
because the Pope and Popery are the symbols and mainstay of a retro- 
grade and reactionary policy and ideas. 

These motives are not marked by generosity or largeness of view ; but 
they are infinitely more respectable than the avowed motive which is put 
forward by France in the face of Europe. France would fain have us 
believe that she is acting in this matter as ‘‘ Hidest Son of the Church ;” 
that she, acting on the behalf of two hundred millions of Catholics, and 
obeying the dictates of her own tender conscience, is providing for the 
Head of her Church such a supply of victim subjects for him to exercise 
his sovereignty on, as is, they maintain, necessary for the due discharge of 
his functions as the Universal Bishop of Souls. 

“My conscience suffers violence,” says the French pietist, “and my 
religious convictions are outraged, unless my supreme Bishop is allowed to 
be a Sovereign ; therefore, although I know that his rule is such that I 
would not dream of submitting to it myself, I demand, for the advantage 
of my soul, that a sufficient number of struggling victims be handed over, 
bound hand and foot, to the helpless misery of priestly government, in 
order that my Bishop may have wherewithal to be a King.” 

It is truly difficult to say whether the stupid absurdity of such a 
pretension most offends the intellect, or its gross injustice and loathsome 
mmorality most revolts the moral sense ! 

Meanwhile, the victims of this notable arrangement—the blocks pro- 
vided for priestly sovereignty to play its kingly freaks on—most unani- 
mously decline to accept their part in the play. And they also—the 
Italians—have on their side a twofold reason for their resistance to any 
such arrangement. In the first place, they do not feel that their 
religion at all requires that the Head of it should have any sovereignty 
or any subjects at all. And,in the second place, they have an especial 
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need for that same city of Rome for their own especial purposes. Rome 
is wanted for the Capital of the new Kingdom of Italy; and is, say the 
Italians, the only city that will serve the turn. Our own impression is, 
that the Italians will make a great and deplorable mistake if they finally 
select Rome as their capital. We think, as Massimo Azeglio, one of the 
best thinkers in Italy, has recently argued at length, in a pamphlet on the 
subject, that Florence would on many grounds be the better choice. 
Cavour, however, has declared that Italy requires Rome for her capital. 
There may perhaps be reason to think that the statesmen at Turin put 
forward this plea only as an additional ground for insisting on the libera- 
tion of Rome ; and the most important part of this bold and authoritative 
declaration is, that Italy requires and demands the possession of Rome, 
whether to use it as a capital or for any other purpose. 

And here the great Italian statesman finds himself face to face with 
the most thorny part of the whole business of Italian regeneration.* It is 
so, for several reasons belonging to quite different classes of consideration. 
In the first place, the religious part of the question is, as will be perceived 
at a glance, a very difficult one. Inthe short but weighty speech which 
Cavour made in the Chamber on the occasion alluded to, he stated that the 
object of the Government was to secure full liberty to the Church, in 
perfect independence of the State. Of course this programme, if really 
acted on in the full sense of the words, would be all that the most 
ardent reformer could desire. 

The effects of such a change, in the present state of things in Italy, 
would be very wide-spread, very striking, and very instructive to mere 
lookers on at the great game. But we will conclude this paper by making 
one statement only with reference to this part of the subject, which may 
be an unpleasant one perhaps to a large portion of the English public, but 
which, as it may help to correct a very widely-spread delusion, and as we 
can make it with the very strongest persuasion of its complete truth, it 
would be wrong to omit. 

It is shortly this: that to whatever degree the Italian people are dis- 
posed to cease to be Roman Catholics, they are in nowise prepared-—for 
the present at all events—to become Protestants, according to our English 
acceptation of the meaning of that term. This may be to be regretted— 
it may be a transient phase of the national mind, or it may not be so; 
it may indicate a want of spiritual depth in the character of the race; or 
it may result only from the mental reaction from ages of corrupt priest- 
craft; but, be all this as it may, our readers may fully depend upon it 
that the fact is as it is’ here stated. 





— 





* It may be well to note, that this paper was written prior to the death of 
the great statesman of Italy. 
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ELLEN DEAN—A PASTORAL STORY. 


WuaeEn Ellen Dean was tall enough to touch 

A tall man’s bosom with her golden curls, 

She strewed field-flowers upon her mother’s grave ; 
And, quite deprived of those whom nature gave 
Her little heart a visible right to love, 

Sat in the sunshine, underneath the porch, 

Weak as a new-yeaned lamb. Then God, who sows 
Bright hearts among the dark ones here and there, 
Guided the heart of Farmer Morrison 

To little Ellen. For the Farmer saw 

Old memories in the sorrow of the child, — 
Bethinking gently how himself had grieved 

When, left the keeper’s orphan, he had sat 

Alone among the hounds, before he owned 

His short-horn’d oxen. So the Farmer said : 

“* The child, I take it, is a goodly child, 

One well worth loving, and of pretty parts, 

And truly, there is that about her face 

Which likes me. I will take the little child, 

And love her well, and rear her with my boy ; 
And she shall have the little empty room 

Where slept our daughter Mary ere she died, 

And Wife shall love her as she loved her own.” 


So Ellen dwelt with Farmer Morrison, 

Weeping no longer, for the Farmer loved 

His foster-child and reared her with his boy ; 
And every night within the little room 

Where slept his daughter Mary ere she died 
Small Ellen knelt and prayed a pretty prayer 
Her mother taught her; and the Farmer’s dame 
Soon loved her much as she had loved her own. 


The pleasant pattering of her tiny feet, 

Her voice, the music of her young delights, 

Had memories for Farmer Morrison, 

Who taught the little eyes to look a love 

Which stirred along the blood like summer warmth 
And made him young again. Then Ellen nurst 
An eloquently silent happiness. 
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But looking on the Farmer’s only boy, 

She found him hard, and heard him shape hard thoughts 
In bitter words; for Edward envied her 

The gentle words and thoughts that were her due. 

So Ellen, when her yellow hair had shone 

Three springs and summers at the Farmer’s knee, 


Had not yet learnt to love or like his boy, 


Nor sought to love him. But the children lived 
Together still, and Edward flung dark looks 
Upon the little maiden, night and morn. 


When Ellen Dean grew nearer woman’s state 

She carried more and more, yet unaware, 

Into the house of Farmer Morrison 

Those thoughts of womanhood which take delight 
In household things,—and bustled through the farm 
With such an air of business in her mien 

As partly hid her lowly gentleness. 

Then Edward, older by a spring then she, 

Saw all at once, but idly, and with thoughts 

So far from pleasant that his speech was hard, 
That Ellen Dean was pretty in her place, 

A winning maid beyond the wont of maids, 
Healthily handsome. But the Farmer stretched 
His resting limbs at ease in good old age 

By his fireside, and dreamed a father’s dream 

Of Ellen: brief, he longed before he died 

To see her loved of Edward, and to dance 

The blood of three-and-twenty to his face 

Among the reapers, on their wedding-day. 


A neighbour’s son, young Walter Watson, cast 
Kind looks on Ellen. Walter was a youth 
Reared in the tumult of the winds and rains, 
Tough arm’d and breasted like a boulder-stone, 
Red-cheeked and roughly hewn, but yet at heart 
Tender as girlish fancies. So he nurst 

(Acting and hoping in his honest way) 

A passionate pleasurable sympathy 

Half instinct and half love, a sympathy 
Betrayed by his own blushing eagerness 

To keep it hidden. Simple Ellen Dean, 
Thinking but little then and knowing less, 

And he so seeming worthy of her love, 

Knew hardly if she loved the man or not. 
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Meantime the idle Edward Morrison 

Busied his brain with beoks, befooled by hopes 
Too lofty for enjoyment. For the youth 
Had nursed an idle passion for the words 
Dead dreamers wedded to the nation’s fame ; 
And even when a little black-eyed boy 
Sitting with Ellen in the village school, 

He loved his books and surely proved he held 
A head upon his shoulders. So he dwelt 
Apart from Ellen, seeing her enough 

To know that she was fair; and Ellen Dean, 
Graceful and gentle as a summer cloud, 

Was mirror’d day by day and hour by hour 
In that calm household,—as a summer cloud 
Is sweetly imaged in a sleeping lake. 


Then, reading in her foster-father’s eyes 

The wishes of his age, the maiden looked 

Into her heart’s clear mirror unaware, 

And saw the eyes of Edward Morrison 

Looking hard thoughts; and all at once she felt 
The music of his name along her blood, 

And partly loved him. But she weighed the love 
And found it wanting, and her heart felt weak, 
And chafing down her soul with serious thoughts, 
She said within herself, ‘‘ He loves me not, 

His heart is cold, his heart is otherwhere, 

He loves me not.” When, at the thought, her blood 
Blushed like a full-blown rose with woman’s pride, 
And with a woman’s pride she asked herself 

If he were worthy. Thus she shrank away 

From her own bosom, shuddering to behold 

An image that had scarcely touched her dreams ; 
And so at last, surprised and weak of will, + 
Went doubting if she loved the man or not. 


And Edward, dwelling in his world of books, 
Thought of young Ellen in his easy way,— 
Just as a man might think about his horse, 
Proud of its paces. He was coldly kind 
And smiled upon that pretty dwelling-place 
For Innocence ; but often while he sat 
Apart, she seemed so worthy in his sight, 
He started, doubtful of his heart and eyes, 
And ever after could not choose but watch 
The sweet contented language of her looks, 
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And seek her side, and listen for her steps, 
And think her face looked winning when she smiled : 
And so at last, half angry and half pleased, 

Went duubting if he loved the girl or not. 





I wonder whether it had been as wise 
If Edward Morrison and Ellen Dean 
Had lifted up their passion to the stars, 

- And thrown it starward on the face and eyes, 

In lieu of feeding one unnatural growth 

Of shapeless feeling. Walter in the nonce 

Sang at the plough, and fostered thoughts that paid 

Tributes to hope, doting upon his love 

As sweet girl-mothers dote upon and bless 

Their new-born babes. So Ellen Dean became 

The very heart and hinge of Walter’s days. 






It came to pass that Farmer Morrison, 
A thriving and a moneyed man by this, 

Weighed Edward’s wishes for a college-life ; 

And after many days it came to pass 

That Edward left the farm to invocate 

Tough speculations meant for cooler heads. 

But somehow, ere he left, the stripling thought 
New thoughts of Ellen, and his heart began 

To throng thro’ all its pulses, restlessly. 

So one blue evening when the yellow star 

Rose on the ledge of sunset, and the owl 

Moaned in the belfry with his double voice, 

He cried within his bosom, “ I will tell 

Ellen I love her; for my father’s eyes 

Are in her heart. When I shall face the world 
A fairer maid and purer blood may buy 

My passion ; but I love her well enough 

To swear I love her. Meantime I shall do 

My father’s will, and make the old man glad, 
And Ellen Dean will wait because she loves 

My father. If I choose no higher flight, 

Then will I take the girl and marry her.” 

Then Edward sought for Ellen, and they walked 
Together underneath the stars and moon; 

But Edward, when he looked upon the girl, 

And saw her face was very calm and cold, 

And heard cold thoughts take motion in her voice 
As frosty winds amid the sorrel] stir, 
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Fled from his folly, saying, “* I was mad 

To think that I could love her! Ellen Dean 
Is lowly as the grass about my feet.” 

So Ellen Dean and Edward Morrison 
Wandered together in the quiet eve, 

Vexed with themselves; and Ellen kept her heart 
More hidden than the language of the star 
Young lovers watch on pleasant nights of June. 
Edward departed on the morrow morn, 

And dwelt at college, smiting down her name, 
But still half doubting if he loved or not. 


So Edward dwelt at college, and his name 

Was left between his aged father’s lips, 

And Ellen dwelt with Farmer Morrison 
Dilating into comely womanhood. 

Then Walter Watson wooed the wifely girl, 

All in a little language of his own 

That suited well the privy turn of love, 

And lay, like light or odour in a flower, 

In downward-looking eyes. When Edward left 
The village bells were ringing in the year ; 

And ere the dewy watchet eyes of May 
Gleamed thro’ the fringes of the April clouds, 
Poor Ellen broke with hope, because the man 
Forgot his foster-sister when he wrote, 

Saying within her bosom o’er and o’er, 

‘“* His heart is cold, his heart is otherwhere, 

He loves me not.” But Edward dwelt and dreamed 
At college, crowing o’er a college fame, 
Thinking at leisure of his country home, 

Yet doubting, doubting if he loved or not. 


But when the golden hair of autumn fell 

Over the bosom of the peaceful earth, 

Sweet Ellen Dean had summoned to her aid 
A woman’s courage, shunning Edward’s name 
And treading out his image from her heart. 
Then Walter Watson led her into love,— 

She sweetly blushing with a timid air, 

And weeping, too, a little now and then, 

Yet willing to be led. For Walter, taught 
Apt phrases of most marriageable bliss, 

Had wed them to his words and won the girl. 
When whistling winds were in the waning woods, 
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And leaves were falling, Farmer Morrison 
Weighing the chances, saw the thing was good; 
And so the Farmer portioned Ellen Dean, 

And danced the blood of twenty to his face 
Among the reapers, on her wedding-day. 


But Edward rose with little hope or none— 

Pained by a loss and knowledge undefined, 

Yet felt along the blood and in the brain— 

And listening to his heart was first aware 

It talked of Ellen; and he somehow felt 

That Ellen, in her lowly gentleness, 

Had given him love for love. Meantime there came 
That tender letter from his sire, which told 

Of Ellen’s goodness, hinting that her youth 

Had hungered all in secret for the boy,—, 

Just saying she had loved him. Then he cried, 

** She loved me—Ellen loved me—I have trode 
Her heart out, and she loved me.” So he wept, 
Until his «i:tter burning passion seemed 

A separate soul, the adle of sad thoughts, 

Too sad indeed to lead to any good 

The soul that bore them. At the last he said, 

** God bless her! I have wronged her, I have erred ; 
Sweet heart she loved me and I killed her love— 
God bless her !”” So the strong man stood in tears, 
And love, and shame that tingled to the bone. 


So Ellen Dean and Walter Watson lived 
A life of modest meaning, in a joy 

Sacred to peace, and wore a marriage love 
Of sober colour, bright enough to wear 
Gladly and calmly. When the time of wheat 

Came round again, when all the lands were glad, 
And Ellen in the family Bible wrote 

Her first child’s name, the Farmer, full of days, 
Died blessing Ellen, Edward, and the babe. 

And Walter throve, and Edward Morrison 

Wrote learnéd books still praised by her he loved, 
Books for raw scholars, but admired the more 

By her because she understands them not, 

Books thumbed by Ellen in the winter nights ? 
When yonder in the little farm she sits 
With pretty children prattling at her knee. 
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WHERE SHALL WE HOUSE OUR POOR? 


BY COLONEL DANIELL. 


Tne Times article of the 10th of May, alluding to the excellent bill lately 
brought before Parliament by Sir L. Palk to ameliorate the condition of 
the labouring classes, winds up in the following manner :— 


“Surely it is the interest of everybody that the population should be 
brought up in that more wholesome way which the upper classes now 80 
thoroughly appreciate ; that is, with plenty of room, sweet air, and a fair 
amount of protection from the elements. There is no reason why every 
human being on these islands should not be housed like a Christian ; that is, 
like a civilized, moral, and sensible being. The bill may or may not be 
operative ; but it is a step in the right direction, and can be amended if it 
is found wanting.” 


The desirability of the foregoing conclusion is obvious ; but to perma- 
nently effect such a change in the social position of the labourer, or of the 
poorer classes generally, is a most difficult and knotty problem, which, in 
my opinion, will not be solved until some plan i¢ devised whereby self- 
interest can in some measure be made to go ‘hand in hand with 
philanthropy. " 

The subject is one which has been for many years past, to me, of great 
interest; but till now I have not ventured to expatiate upon it, not 
thinking myself warranted in doing so unless armed with results of past 
experience and present acquired knowledge, which, together, I think now 
justify me in placing before Government, and the public in general, a 
scheme whereby Government would deserve much credit for its aid to the 
lower classes, the public generally would in a pecuniary point of view be 
much benefited, and the poor derive lasting and in every respect incal« 
culable advantage. 

It will bé necessary, in attempting to develope this scheme, to begin 
by exemplifying, in some measure, the grounds upon which it is based ; 
in order, that whilst offering the idea as feasible to be carried out, I should 
place authentic data, both past and present, which I trust will fairly show 
that the plan I suggest is not Utopian, nor simply theoretical : for I main- 
tain, if the premises I advance are just, that the carrying out the scheme 
will require a very trifling amount of energy on the part of those really 
disposed to aid in the good work, which I conscientiously state would, in 
my opinion, be of reciprocal benefit to both giver and receiver. My pro- 
position is that Government should raise money on a Stock on which they 
will give a guarantee of four per cent., this Stock to be entitled “ Building 
Four per Cent. Guaranteed Stock ;” to take its place amongst the Stock 
Exchange quotations of Consols, New Threes, and other Government 
Securities. 

Taking Consols: at their present price, such 1 %t>ck as this would 
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shortly be quoted at a price varying from 112 to 115, and would form an 
investment which, subscribed for at par, would give a far more favourable 
interest than Consols, and yet would in the Money Market be considered 
in every respect as equally secure. 

It will now be my aim to show, should Government adopt this idea, 
how the money is to be raised and what interest will accrue to Govern- 
ment; in order to prove, that instead of being losers by the guarantee 
they would receive more than they disburse. But, antecedent to going into 
this question, I must enter upon calculations and details ; by which I hope 
to induce Government to make a move in the right direction ; and I con- 
fess I feel the more incited to make the attempt, owing to the signal 
success which has lately been achieved by the Trustees of the Victoria 
Lodging-House for Married Soldiers, a description of which institution 
and its vicissitudes will possibly, in connection with the subject of this 
paper, not prove uninteresting. Some months antecedent to the Crimean 
war, and the days when Chobham was a scene of mimic warfare and 
gaiety, soon to be exchanged for the stern reality of hard service, Colonel 
Dudley Carleton and myself (having often when doing duty in London 
had opportunities in the routine of our military duty of witnessing the 
extreme poverty and wretchedness of the families of soldiers) determined 
to go to some little expense and trouble to procure information, and sub- 
sequently, plans and estimates, as to what a lodging-house might be built 
for capable of containing comfortably about fifty families at a rental which 
we knew was in the power of the married soldier to pay. After receiving 
a direct refusal from Government to afford the slightest assistance to the 
scheme, we determined on trying to raise the money necessary for the 
purpose, principally in the Brigade of Guards, by debentures. Some 
civilians, and amongst them the generous and noble-minded Miss Coutts, 
came forward in the most liberal manner; the proposed comfort and well- 
being of the soldier and his family far outweighing any prospect of the 
interest on the outlay being remunerative. 

The following gentlemen having kindly consented to act as trustees, 
viz. :—Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Major-General Angerstein, Colo- 
nel the Hon. J. Lindsay, Lord Frederick Paulet, Lieut.-Colonel Dudley 
Carleton, Lieut.-Colonel Higginson, Colonel Daniell, Colonel Wigram, 
Lieut.-Colonel Cocks, Lord Colville, Mr. Montague Gore, the Hon. F. 
Villiers, the Rev. R. Browne, Major-Gen. the Hon, A. Upton—they, in an 
incredible short space of time, raised sufficient money to authorize them to 
commence operations; and they succeeded, after much difficulty, in pur- 
chasing a frechoid site near the Guards’ Hospital, Vauxhall Road, and 
the Victoria Lodging-House, under the able supervision of Mr. Henry 
Darbishire, was erected; and, as far as the health and comfort of the 
soldiers and their families, proved a complete success. But, owing to the 
restricted price of the rooms commensurate with the soldiers’ pay, and 
expenditure for rates and taxes, the interest received was not very remu- 
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nerative, especially as the two years of the Crimean war, by diminishing 
the number of occupants, caused the receipts to be considerably lessened. 
Its numerous advantages, however, became so apparent to Government 
that they determined on offering a price for it; and the Trustees deemed it 
advisable to close with the offer, feeling convinced that by thus disposing 
of the lodging-house they secured the best interests of the soldiery by the 
certitude of the building always being dedicated to the same purpose for 
which the original subscribers came forward in so ready and laudable a 
manner. The following memoranda relate to the cost of the site and 
building, its dimensions, and the accommodation it afforded :— 


MEMORANDA RELATING TO THE VICTORIA LODGING-HOUSE. 








Date of completion ...... June, 1854. 
Dimensions.—Building... 100.0 x 87.7. 
Land ...... 100.0 « 62.6. 
Cost.—Building complete £6,690 15 10} 
en 1,800 0 0 
Wash House...... 672 14 0 
a £9,163 9 103 


Accommodation.—Fifty tenements, of two rooms, let at 3s. per week; 
four tenements, of three rooms, let at 4s. 6d. per week. 
Gross Revenue for the Year completed 27th July, 1857.—£332 13s. 6d. 

I have cited this building for two reasons: one, its.complete success, 
as adapted for the purpose for which it was built ; the other, that, situated 
as it is near the Victoria Station, Vauxhall Road, it is accessible to any one 
interested in these matters who wishes to inspect it, to see how economi- 
cally and comfortably the poor can be housed. The admirable arrangement 
of the open staircase, which reflects so much credit on the architect, Mr. 
Henry Darbishire, is well worthy of attention ; the fact of such construc- 
tion having been incontrovertibly established as most conducive to the 
health of the inmates of the Lodging House, in which, at times, were 
above a hundred children belonging to the soldiers’ wives who were lodged 
in the building. . 

It was proposed by Lieut.-Colonel Higginson, Grenadier Guards, and 
Colonel Wigram, late Coldstream Guards—to both of whom, for supervision 
and assistance, the Victoria Lodging-House was much indebted—to have 
erected a similar building on a smaller scale at Windsor; but the idea 
has been abandoned, I should imagine, from their being aware that 
Government can now copy, if they deem it expedient, the original building. 

Having shown by demonstration that it is possible to lead Govern- 
ment from the beaten path of routine, I shall now give the statistics 
of a building, or rather a block of buildings, which have been partly 
completed and occupied, and will ere long be quite finished, in Bethnal 
Green. These dwellings, which have been constructed by order of 
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Miss Burdett Coutts, occupy three blocks of building, which stand upon a 
freehold site, bounded by Charles Street and Crab-tree Row, on the south- 
eastern side of Hackney Road. They are undertaken for the purpose of 
providing comfortable dwellings for the poorest of the industrious classes 
in their neighbourhood, at rents suited to their limited means. The walls 
are built of common brickwork throughout. The corridors and staircases 
are of stone. ‘The ceilings only are plastered, and ornamentation generally 
is avoided. The buildings contain dwellings of one, two, and three rooms, 
furnished with cupboards, cooking apparatus, &c. Lavatories and baths 
are provided on each floor: club-rooms, wash-houses, and large drying- 
places occupy the topmost storey. The buildings are five storeys high ; 
they are substantially built of the plainest and least expensive materials ; 
the living-rooms average 13 feet x 10 feet 6 inches. The bed-rooms 
average 13 feet X 8 feet 3 inches. The club-rooms average 34 feet x 
15 feet, and the wash-houses 32 feet x 8 feet 6 inches. 

All the rooms are 8 feet 6 inches high, except the club-rooms, which 
are 11 feet high. The tenements are situated on either side of an internal 
corridor, divided in the middle ‘of its length by an open area, which 
separates the rear portion of the buildings into two wings. Each wing con- 
tains an open stone staircase, which gives access to the corridors, and 
ensures a constant supply of fresh air to the tenements. Adjoining each 
staircase.awe two sculleries—one for the use of the men, the other for the 
women. “Hach of these is similarly arranged, and both are replete with 
every comfortamd convenience; and a plentiful supply of water for every 
purpose, besides the baths and washing-basons, is supplied by cisterns in 
the attic. In the centre of each staircase a dust-shaft is provided, with a 
receiver in each corridor. 

A resident Superintendent keeps the accounts, and acts as General 
Manager; anda Porter attends to the cleanliness of the staircases, corridors, 
and lamps. The rents, which are paid in advance, are collected every 
week, and not more than one week’s arrears are allowed. 

As Miss Coutts’s principal object in undertaking so large a work was 
to provide homes for the very poorest of the industrious classes, it was 
considered desirable to fix the rents at a rate low enough to ensure the 
dwellings being taken by these classes, and yet sufficiently high to yield a 
net retum of about three per cent. upon the cost. It is right that this 
should be generally known, as experience proves that if a better class in 
point of means had been admissible, a much higher percentage than this 
could have been obtained. ‘The tenements which consist of three rooms 
realize each 4s, or 5s. per week, according to their size ; those tene- 
ments which consist of two rooms realize each 3s. 6d. per week ; and those 
of one room, occupied by widows and persons without children, realize, 
according to their size, 2s. 6d. or 2s. per week. The buildings are always 
full; there are more applicants for residence than can be accommodated. 
The tenants are most order): ‘.. their conduct, and regular in the payment 
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of their rent; and the general result of this good work, so far as it has 
proceeded, may be regarded as highly satisfactory. 

One block of buildings (the east block) has been completed, and occu- 
pied sufficiently long to yield an accurate statement of its receipts and 
expenses for an entire vear. The following particulars of its accommoda- 
tions, original cost, &c., are taken from memoranda kindly furnished by my 
friend Mr. Henry Darbishire (the architect of the building), and may con- 
sequently be perfectly relied on as accurate. 

The east block measures 176 feet by 32 feet 7 inches, and contains 52 
tenements ; viz., 19 tenements of three rooms, 28 tenements of two rooms, 
and 5 tenements of one room. ‘The total cost, exclusive of land, was 
£10,170; of this amount £800 were absorbed by the outlay for founda- 
tions, which were of an unusually expensive character, owing to the 
defective nature of the ground apportioned for the site. The total revenue 
for the first fifty-two weeks after the completion and occupation of the 
building was £449 6s., arising from 2,578 weekly payments. The following 
account of the receipts and expenses for one year shows a balance of 
receipts over expenditure of about £293 11s. :— 


COLUMBIA SQUARE, EAST. 


Summary of Receipts and Expenses for the Fifty-two Weeks completed 
16th April, 1860. 


Dr. Cr. 
£e a. | a Ss. 
To Superintendent and | By 2,578 Weekly Pay- 
Porter’s Wages: 20s. a ate ea 449 6 0 
and 3s. 6d. per week | 
respectively ........ 60 15 0 


Gas Rate....£22 11 6° 
Water Rate.. 26 38 
Poor Rate.... 20 16 8 
General Rate. 12 10 0 
Sewers Rate.. 5 00 
Composition.. 1 0 


ee Ee ee 6138 2 
| 


88 6 10 


5 





Total Expenses.. 155 15 0 | 
Balance at the Bank | 
ED ain Vbldin kre oie 293.11 0 | 


£449 6 0| £449 6 0 








When the other buildings are completed, the whole forming a Square, 
to be called Columbia Square, it is calculated at least 175 families will be 
accommodated. 

On perusal of the items of the foregoing summary of accounts, I wish 
to draw special attention to the outlay for rates, poor-rates, and taxes, all 
of which, in a Government building, would not have to be paid, and 
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consequently the interest on capital expended would be proportionably 
increased, 

This building of Miss Coutts, forming Columbia Square, has led to 
other benevolent minds turning their attention to this most deeply 
interesting subject; and I shall now place before the reader a plan, 
showing that a larger income is easily obtainable, which, if proved, will 
warrant Government guaranteeing four per cent. on the Building Stock, 
to which in the earlier portion of this paper I alluded; and I trust I shall 
make it so clear that Government would incur no risk by such a guarantee, 
as to lead either to the Chancellor of the Exchequer taking up the matter 
himself, or that some influential member of the Government, or of the 
House of Commons, will urge it as a measure fraught with benefit to the 
poorer classes; whilst a better interest would accrue to those investing 
money in such acknowledged Government Stock than in Consols, the 
security meanwhile being equal in every respect. 

The following particulars relate to the accommodation, cost, revenue, 
and expenditure, of a building which a gentleman (with whom I am 
personally acquainted, but whose name I do not feel myself privileged to 
quote without his permission) proposes to erect in Westminster, for the 
poorest portion of the working classes. 

The price to be paid for the land is determined. 

The cost of the building is assumed, as tenders for its erection have not 
yet been received; but the assumed amount stated agrees with an estimate 
which was supplied some time ago by a contractor who tendered for a 
similar building in the same neighbourhood, and it will not be exceeded. 

The rents of the tenements .are to be the same as those charged in 
Miss Coutts’s dwellings in Bethnal Green. 

The expenses are also calculated from the returns of those dwellings. 

The proposed building will occupy two sides of a square. 

Its total frontage will be 256 ft. 6 in., and its width 31 ft. 6 in. 

The accommodation will consist of 78 tenements of two rooms, 
12 ft. x 10 ft., and 12 ft. x 8 ft., at 2s. 6d. per week; and 10 tenements 
of two rooms of rather larger dimensions, at 3s. 6d. per week ; besides 
21 tenements of one room, giving a total of 109 tenements. There will 
be 20 lavatories, with every suitable convenience in each; and 10 coppers 
and wash-tubs will be provided in a laundry. 

The cost of the Land willbe . . . . £3,200 
The cost of the Building . . . . . 9,800 


The total Outlay . . . . . £13,000 
Supposing the building to be fully occupied throughout the year, the 
gross income will be £920 14s. The annual expenditure, including 
superintendence, repairs, poor, general, sewers, drainage, gas, and water 
rates, chimneysweep’s wages, and insurance, will be £233; which amount, 
deducted from the gross revenue, leaves £687 14s. as the return upon the 
original outlay of £13,000. 
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Deducting £37 14s. as a reserve fund for non-lets or other con- 
tingencies, £650, being interest at five per cent., will be secured. 

If, as has been shown by the foregoing statement, five per cent. is 
obtainable on a building erected by private enterprise and benevolence 
subject to onerous rates and taxes, I think it stands to reason that a 
similar building, if carried into execution by Government, would save fully 
a half per cent. outlay annually—as all Government buildings are exempted. 
from rates and taxes, besides not being amenable to expensive regulations 
in construction, insisted on with regard to private dwellings by the Dis- 
trict Surveyor. On these grounds, adding this half per cent. saved, five 
and a half per cent. may, as a return, be fairly computed. I will now, 
from that interest, make in an equally fair spirit the probable reduction for 
the following contingencies :— 


Loss by portions of the building being at times un- 
acetate sede. Seatelenat Lb Benen Aiea Lge 0% per cent. 
Remuneration to Bank of England for paying semi- 
annually the Dividend, and collecting the Transfers 05 ,, 
Interest to Shareholders of (Government) Building 
| RRR aca Peete asetalionin 4 “ 








5 per cent. 


Leaving a clear profit of a half per cent. to Government, which, in my 
opinion, might be beneficially employed according to the following sug- 
gestions :— 

Considering that the fare to Brighton and back, above 100 miles, is 
2s. 6d., 1 cannot but imagine that, by a little management, it might be 
shown to Railway Directors that a line would be benefited by having, on 
working days, a morning and evening cheap train, calculated somewhat on 
the foregoing charge, which would convey labourers and artizans to and 
from their work. 

Assuming that, as the Brighton Railway now carries at about the rate 
of a farthing per mile by Sunday excursion train, a permanent arrange- 
ment might be made by which, for a short journey, Railway Directors might 
be induced to reduce that charge, in consideration of its permanency, one- 
third, I would propose that sixpenny railway weekly tickets, not trans- 
ferable, be allotted gratis to the male occupiers of the houses built by 
Government. 

This would cost £65 per annum for the transport of fifty men per 
diem a distance of three miles, to their work, and a like distance back ; 
and would exactly represent the half per cent. surplus interest alluded to 
on the £13,000, the outlay on the block of buildings on which I base all 
my calculations. The fifty men would fairly represent the working bees 
of that improved hive, and the same calculation of expense would hold 
00d in proportion as such buildings were multiplied. 
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Besides buildings in the vicinity of railroads, plots of land might easily 
be obtained by Government at very moderate prices, bordering the river, 
and an arrangement might be carried out that a steam-tug should go up 
to London at a fixed hour in the morning, and return at a fixed hour in 
the evening ; and each male occupant of the Government dwelling should 
have a gratis non-transferable ticket. A couple of lighters, to be towed by 
the steam-tug, would furnish ample accommodation ; and, similarly to the 
railway expenditure, the half per cent. would go far to cover the expense, 
as the steam-tug could be employed during the day for other more remu- 
nerative work. 

The foregoing proposals, if carried out, would give facility for having 
buildings erected in healthful, enjoyable sites, in place of the dens of 
wretchedness so ably described by Mr. Standish Grove Grady, in his 
article (ante p. 131) on “ What the Rich are doing for the Poor.” 
The existent evils, in that paper so graphically described as the sad 
condition of thousands, have long been well known, but no continuous 
scheme has been adopted to remedy effectually this plague-spot in 
our social arrangements. Private benevolence must have its limit; and 
companies formed to build model lodging-houses have difficulties to con- 
tend with which I will endeavour to portray, and which the Government 
scheme I propose would materially lessen. 

In the first place, whenever companies raise model lodging-houses 
there is always the drawback existing that each subscriber feels he has a 
prescriptive right, not only to constantly inspect the buildings, but, besides 
offering suggestions, to find fault with the arrangements made by those in 
whose hands the management nominally rests; and subscribers cavil also 
at the amount of dividend paid, if not quite commensurate with that which 
by them is calculated on, although they possess very crude and imperfect 
knowledge of the expenditure necessary for the maintenance and well-being 
of the: establishment. 

According to my proposition, the shareholder would have nothing to 
do with the building, or buildings; he would simply buy Government 
Guaranteed Stock bearing a four per cent. interest, which he would 
receive at the Bank of England semi-annualiy, and his shares would be 
always saleable in the Stock Market at a fair value, in common with other 
Government Securities. 

There is a feature in arranging the management of dwellings for the 
poor which has often escaped attention, but which I from experience 
know the poor lay much stress on ;—it is “ privacy,” and the absence of 
which induces multitudes to prefer miserable accommodation in preference 
to model lodging-houses. ‘The poorer classes do not like to be intruded 
upon by visitors ; they consider they have paid for their room, or rooms, 
and that they have an equal right to the quiet possession of the same, as 
much as those who, more favoured by fortune, possess large and commo- 
dious houses. To this “ privacy” the poor, doubtless, have a right; but 
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I ask any one who, like myself, has studied the comfort of the lower 
classes, Has this privacy been accorded to them? I am prepared distinctly 
to assert that, generally speaking, this right has not been conceded. 
Few people have an idea how the poor shrink from allowing their extreme 
poverty to be seen by each other; for instance, unless a poor woman can 
have the means of washing the tattered garments of her family “in pri- 
vacy,” she will not avail herself of any washing-house, however commo- 
dious, where the family’s abject poverty is brought immediately under the 
eye of her neighbours, although perhaps equally poor as herself. 

This may be termed false pride; but it is inherent in their nature, and 
the attempt to reason with the class to whom I allude on this peculiarity 
is perfectly futile. 

I have touched on the admirable arrangements of Miss Coutts’s build- 
ings. I trust, should my extramural idea of buildings being erected by 
Government out of London be carried out, that a large playground for 
children, and a ecréche for the younger branches, might be organized, 
which would afford the mothers an opportunity of going away for some 
hours during the day, and earning by charing and other employment 
additional means to clothe and instruct their families, which now they are 
obliged to forego obtaining, from having to look after the younger 
portions of their family. 

The eréches in Paris can hardly be excelled, being, as it were, Infant 
Nurseries, easily and cheaply supervised ; and if once the benefit of them 
were at a small primary outlay made apparent, I doubt not that the 
mothers would soon gladly themselves subscribe for the continuance of 
such excellent and desirable institutions. To carry into execution the 
Government scheme which I propose would be most easy, money being 
obtainable with the greatest facility. Very few years have elapsed since 
the fact was authenticated in the City that on Government requiring a 
sum of Twelve millions in the course of one week Forty-two millions 
_ were placed at their disposal, although the price was not such as to offer 
any very great gain to those who thus offered to subscribe. 

It would be desirable, that although Government caused buildings 
to be constructed for the housing of the poorer classes, the buildings 
should not be called by any name which should give them in the slightest 
degree the character of Unions, or Asylums. I should simply propose 
blocks of buildings should be formed into Squares, which, when named, 
should similarly designate the buildings. 

The experimental primary outlay of Government I would calculate 
at £100,000, which would give nearly four Squares, according to 
the Rochester Buildings designed in Westminster, of 436 tenements, 
in buildings constructed by Government, untrammeled by District 
Surveyor’s expensive regulations. The money could at any time be 
raised in a fortnight, and the buildings could be contracted for, not to 
be paid until completed. Thus, the Interest to the subscribers to the 
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Guaranteed Stock at the end of the first six months would be provided 
for by Government, who would at the same time be reimbursed by the 
proceeds arising from the occupancy of the buildings. 

Should the scheme succeed, and stand well the test of a couple of 
years, Government could then raise a very large sum, and the plan now 
proposed be carried out to a large extent round London, and might be 
gradually extended throughout Great Britain and Ireland, to the great 
advantage of the health and morals of the inhabitants of all large towns. 

Surely, if these calculations are correct, it behoves Government to move 
in the matter. The proposal now made I base on seeing that the Govern- 
ment in India guarantee a percentage on railways, steam flotillas, irriga- 
tion, canals, and other public works; and in England no difficulty seems 
to be raised for advancing the interests of Red Sea Telegraphs, Galway 
Packet Postal Communication, and other schemes, none of which would 
tend so much to the credit of the country in general as the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor. 

From that class we draw the real sinews of war—our soldiers and 
sailors. Improve their morals, give them pure air, decent dwellings, and 
raise them from the slough of degradation in which they now are, and it 
will shortly be found that self-respect is not one of the least of the benefits 
which bettering their condition brings with it. Nothing will deprive the 
Gin Palace of its allurements till you make the Home of the working man 
one to which he can reasonably give that appellation. It is the duty of 
Statesmen to better the condition of the labouring classes. The present 
Emperor of the French, with that keen perception with which he is 
endowed, has long since acted on this principle; and whilst he has trans- 
formed Paris into a wondrous city of enchantment, the “ Ouvrier” regards 
him as his best friend, as the only Monarch who has invariably supported 
the working man’s rights and cared for his well-being. It has been said 
that the man who makes two blades of grass grow where only one did be- 
fore deserves well of his country: if my plan should at any time be carried 
out by Government, in consequence of these remarks causing the public 
attention to be turned to the topic, I shall feel that I have not laboured 
vainly in the field of philanthropy ; and right glad should I be if my pen 
should have aided the working classes to attain to possession of more 
comfortable homes, which will raise them in the scale of creation, both 
mentally and physically, to their own advantage, and certainly to the credit 
of those “ set in authority over them,” to whom in this matter they havea 
fair right to look for sympathy and support. 


Army and Navy Club, June 3, 1861. 
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“NADRIONE SPETNIONE:” WISHES FULFILLED. 
IN THREE PARTS.—Parr II. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ PAUL FERROL,” ETC. 


WHILE an event which is either dreaded or desired is at a distance, the 
mind shelters itself behind the intervening space, and puts off fearing the 
thing that some day will be, but as yet is not. But when that which was 
looked upon as distant comes suddenly into actual presence, the unexpected 
contact tackles every nerve to endure the shock. So it was with Iris. 
Altogether absorbed in what she had already done, she had now to bring 
it face to face with another event which had been lost sight of in her new 
interest. ‘The two were incompatible ; but how could she escape either ? 
The one which it had seemed possible to elude while it was still far off, 
had rolled in upon the instant, and was close to that other event which 
was already within the door. Meantime, the bewildered Iris was forced 
to be a passive machine in the hands of Madame le Prince, submitting to 
be decked out as though silks and flowers could interest her, and to be 
tortured by the repetition of trite precepts, while her very being was 
absorbed in events which threatened to overwhelm her. The hour of 
grace was going by, and she had no counsellor, no protector, to guide her 
how to meet the one of wrath that was advancing. The time was very 
nearly over, when a message came to Madame le Prince that she was 
wanted instantly in the court of the Castle; for, by a most unfortunate 
chance, the pet lory of the Princess, which was as much the charge of 
Madame as Iris was, had escaped, and would allow itself to be caught by 
no one, unless, perhaps, it should be obedient to herself, its familiar friend. 
With a cry of despair, Madame le Prince started from the chair, whence 
she was superintending her pupil’s toilette; and adjuring the dressers to 
use both speed and talent, toddled out of the room, calling on Ste. Favorite 
to help her. She was scarcely gone when the opposite door opened, and 
Julian himself stood there, ghastly as a man new risen from a bed of 
death, or, indeed, as one who by the arts of medicine contrives to wear 
that appearance. His thick short curls seemed glued to his forehead by 
the damp perspiration ; his lips were white as his cheeks, his eyes sunken 
under their heavy lids, his steps trembling. He advanced into the room 
with difficulty, and bade the attendants withdraw with a tone of authority 
which might have been idle, had not his hand conveyed a golden argu- 
ment into theirs. When they were alone, he sank into a chair, seemingly 
unable to support himself; and Iris, dropping into another by his side, 
laid her hand and her head on the arm of the one where he sate speechless, 
but trembling. “ Wife,” he said, “ preserving angel, I have succeeded in 
ridding ourselves of your guardian’s presence, that I might behold you 
once again.” 
“Thank God!” said Iris. ‘Tell me what to do?” 
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“ Be very prudent: let nothing be known.” 

“Nay, not so; what I have done, I will avow; only help me, 
Julian.” 

“ Yes, with my whole soul and strength; but as yet we must tem- 
porize. Conceal all; let others suppose themselves not distasteful to you ; 
nothing but an interview is to take place to-day; no assent is required 
from you, no pledge—he silent merely, my wife.” 

* Silence would be false speaking: it would be a disavowal of you,” 
said Iris. 

“Alas! of me?” said Julian. ‘Not so. It would be safety for me— 
for you and for me—at the present moment; and beyond that, Iris, there 
will be nothing to conceal. Silence will protect your husband of to-day. 
To-morrow there will be no Julian to deny or acknowledge.” 

“Oh, heavens! are you indeed so ill? ” 

“ Look at me.: Is this face, are these hands stamped by life or death? 
Yet I would fain live these few hours in peace. If you betray me, what 
can I expect but to be cast out, dying as I am, to perish in the street? 
You will not, Iris?” 

“Oh me! I will follow you; die with you.” 

“ Beloved wife, those are the words of mere enthusiasm. You cannot 
die with me—you are a prisoner in your father’s house ; but you can live, 
and cause me to die at ease.” 

“ Oh, Julian! you break my heart.” 

‘Not so: take comfort, and promise what I ask. See, my few instants 
are at an end. Your old duenna must return in another moment—no 
more words are granted. I fly, and leave my petition, my counsel with 
you for silence. Iris, wife, farewell.” 

He rose, and taking her head in his hands, kissed her lips; then 
feebly yet swiftly moving to the door, he closed it ; nor was it too soon, 
for as he disappeared, the opposite end of the room admitted the 
voice of Madame le Prince, and, in another half minute, her person. 
** Ciel! que de peines dans ce monde!” cried she. ‘ Are you not yet 
dressed ?” And then perceiving that Iris had made no progress in her 
toilette, and that tears were flowing like the silent gush. of an over-full 
fountain from her eyes, she broke out into invectives in which her own 
misery was the only theme. ‘“ Am I miserable, am I ill-rewarded? Was 
there none of all the saints I have worshipped so well to keep that lory 
in his cage, and to get this girl’s gown on, and her stupid tears dried up? 
No matter. I give it up; I am ruined, and it’s all the same. I sit down 
and die.” So saying, she subsided on a chair, her arms falling on each 
side, as though pains enough to set them on her lap were not worth 
while. But Iris was too miserable to regard this artificial sorrow; she 
stood there silent, scarcely aware of her governess’s presence, her mind 
wholly fixed on the scene and the person who had but now occupied 
the room, and her ear, if aware of the lamentations uttered, regardless 
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of their trivial and selfish topics. Seeing this insensibility, Madame 
le Prince sprang up, and furiously ringing the hand-bell recalled the 
female attendants, and inquired if the devil had been there to 
make them thus desert their post. They informed her he had not; 
and Madame le.Prince further asking how they dared answer her, 
bade them not chatter, but work; and giving over Iris to their hands, 
proceeded, as though she had been an image rather than a voluntary 
creature, to efface the effects of her tears with rose-water and warm 
towels, time not snfficing to inquire the cause of them. Indeed, of time 
there was barely enough, after finishing the preparation of Iris, to put 
herself into a comely black gown and a lace cap, finished by a little judi- 
cious orange-yellow ribbon, when the carriages of the party were heard 
coming full pace down the street, and entering with a hollow sound 
the great courtyard of the Palace. Madame le Prince went down 
stairs to receive them, and after five minutes’ absence, returned in the 
train of the Princess, who, in her travelling dress, entered the room, at 
the furthest end of which Iris was shrinking like one who in a ship about 
to founder, recedes to the highest part, to avoid yet some moments the 
certain death that is coming, and soon must engulf all. ‘‘ Approach,” said 
the mother ; and the daughter, moving as an automaton might, drew near 
and curtsied to the ground. ‘“ Fear nothing,” said Madame de Polskoi, 
satisfied in her own mind at the awe she inspired. ‘ An obedient child 
has as little occasion to dread, as one opposed to its parents has all to 
fear.” She then ceremoniously embraced her daughter, who meekly re- 
ceived the cold salute. ‘ Sit by me, Iris,” said her mother, placing 
herself on an easy chair, and pointing to the one next her; “ and 
Madame,” she added, “ allow us to have a little private conversation, 
while breakfast is being served down stairs. I shall be obliged to you to 
prepare me some in your sitting-room, and when the meal is over, we will 
join the gentlemen, and I shall request your presence to accdmpany my 
daughter.” Madame le Prince bowed assent, and retreated through the 
door, which was no sooner closed than the Princess opened her commu- 
nication to her passive child. 

“It gives me pleasure, Iris, to see what justice you do in person and 
manner to the pains I have taken for your education; the time is now 
come to reward you for your improvement, and to introduce you to a 
world full of amusement and delight. I shall present you to your future 
husband to-day.” ‘‘ Mother,” said Iris, clasping her hands together, “ do 
not give me to another.” ‘ What is that you are saying?” said Madame 
Polskoi. ‘ Surely Madame le Prince has announced why I am here ?” 
“Yes,” said Iris. “ And do you imagine I came to argue about the scheme, 
and to adopt it or not, according as it suited you or otherwise?” ‘ No,” 
said Iris ; ‘ yet, I conjure you, let me be as Iam!” “ And why ?” said the 
mother, very deliberately pronouncing the two words. ‘‘ Mother, my soul—” 
Iris began; but Madame Polskoi interrupted her. ‘“‘ Yes, yes, my love, 
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the Reverend Father, your confessor, will take care of that. It is his 
business to prepare you spiritually for the great change in your life; 
but to me it belongs to take care that you should profit by the brilliant 
opportunity which presents itself for your establishment. Those shadows 
must not be mixed up with the substance of your life.” “It is not a 
shadow,” said Iris in a very low tone—but again she was stopped. “I 
have nothing to do with argument between parent and child—that is not 
the tone that can be permitted. I do for you what is good for you: 
answer me not. Be ready to present yourself to your future husband.” 
She rose, and so did Iris; but the next instant she sank on her knees 
before her mother, looking up in her face with beseeching eyes, with 
clasped hands, with lips that scarcely resisted the emotion wherewith they 
trembled. ‘ Rise!” cried Madame de Polskoi, laying her hand imperiously 
on her daughter’s arm—‘“ rise! I have a blessing for you if your conduct 
deserves it. I have a curse for you if you fail in the duty of a child. 
Remember what you bear about your neck.” Iris shuddered, and 
involuntarily laid her hand on the slender gold chain which suspended the 
amulet. ‘‘ Your fate is there,” said the mother, in a voice deepened by the 
passion of the moment. ‘‘ Beware how you draw ruin on your own head, 
and the head of all who abet your disobedience, if you dare disobey. 
Rise!’ And Iris rose, her secret buried again in her heart like the corpse 
of some cherished creature hidden deep in the earth, which has been torn 
and delved to receive it. And now, Madame de Polskoi, turning from her, 
took up as it were the common business of life again, summoned her maids 
to adjust her dress, and to announce to Madame le Prince that she was 
about to partake of the refreshments prepared for her. Her daughter was 
commanded to follow her to the breakfast-room, and she sat at table, 
officiously waited upon by the old governess, who had tact and manners 
for any emergency, when her own interests induced her to exert them. 
The meal Being finished, and the conclusion of that below stairs ascertained, 
her Highness gave notice to Madame and her pupil to follow; and 
preceded by a couple of serf pages, descended the stairs, and entering the 
state withdrawing-room, sent notice to the Duke de Brakov and the 
gentlemen with him that she was ready to receive them. The Chaplain 
who had celebrated mass on the day our story begins was one of them. 
He had been requested to do the honours of the house to the guests of 
the Princess, and now showed them the way to the public apartments. Two 
gentlemen who had accompanied the party from Warsaw were there; and 
also the superintendent of the Prince’s estates in these parts, a man 
of fortune and education himself, who partook, in common with other 
Polish gentlemen, the power of speaking many tongues, and ignorance of 
all that had been written in them. 

This assembly entered, the Duke a little before the rest, and were 
received courteously by the lady of the house, and then moved on to other 
parts of the room after paying their respects—all except the destined 
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husband, who, engaged in conversation with his hostess, while Iris fulfilled 
the part she was required to act, by merely standing in silence at her 
mother’s side, and answering by monosyllables to any question addressed 
to her. The mind cannot remain long in violent suspense—it breaks 
into expression of its misery, or avoids doing so by adopting some 
alternative, substantial or fictitious, to rest upon. Iris had relieved her 
anguish by calling to mind that all decided arrangements were still in the 
future, and that whatever passed to-day could yet be altered by some 
gracious stroke of fortune, or by some struggle of her own free will. A 
kind of despair came over her also, when the thought that Death himself 
might be the agent to release her from vows which were dear and dearer 
to her every hour, and the rupture of which would make every succeeding 
change of fate indifferent. Her agitation, therefore, had subsided into a 
stony apathy, which wore all the appearance of submission required by her 
mother, and which seemed to the bridegroom the natural constraint of an 
inexperienced and secluded girl. After a short dialogue, the Princess 
rose, under pretence of showing to the Duke an extraordinary turquoise 
which had been sent some days before from Siberia. Iris remained 
standing beside the sofa her mother had left, and which had in front, at 
the distance of half the room, a mirror, the pride of Krazinsky, which had 
been bought in Venice. In it she saw her intended lover and her mother 
speaking confidentially together, and in another moment the latter moved 
further on in the room, and the former turned back to where Iris was 
standing. She cast her eyes on the ground, and felt, but did not see his 
approach. He addressed her in a few words of common-place. ‘ You 
have an extraordinary specimen of the art which Venice so excels in,” 
said he, looking at the mirror. ‘What is the measurement?” Iris did 
not know. ‘I think it must be at least four feet in height,” said the 
Duke. ‘That is enormous for so frail a material, but I have heard 
Venetians say they anticipate a still greater size.” 

Iris was perfectly indifferent on the subject, but did not say so. 
“ Have you ever, Mademoiselle, seen the marvels collected in Warsaw ?” 
“No.” Shall you soon be there, do you think?” “No.” “I hope 
you will—I am going thither.” As he said this, what occasioned that 
sudden rush of blood over the pale cheeks of Iris, that quick momentary 
expansion of the eyes and contraction of the brow, which took the suitor 
by surprise? Could it be his words? or had anything that passed 
in the room escaped his attention? In fact, the fine ears of Iris had 
caught the sound of a beloved yet dreaded voice, the voice of Julian, and 
it absorbed her powers so as to make her unconscious what her com- 
panion was saying to her. Julian had thought it best to obey the 
summons sent him, and present himself before the Princess; but he did 
so in a state of such apparent sickness as shocked her, and she had no 
thought but that of bidding him return to his room, and obey the diree- 
tions of his physician. His anxious eyes wandered surreptitiously about 
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the room till they detected Iris and his rival, and he resolved to obtain 
oceasion for one glance which should renew his warning and his petition for 
silence, to the former, and which should imprint on his own memory the 
figure and features of the man whose path he had crossed. Bowing, 
therefore, to the Princess, he passed along the room to leave it by the 
entrance opposite to that he came in by; and when he was a little beyond 
the sofa where Iris and the Duke stood, turned so as to command them 
both, and laid his hand on a table near him, as though sheer debility 
forced him to pause. The Duke’s attention was riveted by the death-like 
looks of the young man; he did not observe Iris till the agony of the 
moment had been conquered by her desperate self-possession. Julian’s 
eyes met hers in that brief instant, and then with an effort he moved on, 
and passed from their sight at the open door. ‘Who can that youth be ?” 
said the Duke. “ Did you observe how frightfully ill he seemed?” ‘ Yes,” 
said Iris. ‘Do you recognize him?” “He is Count Julian,” said Iris. 
“T fear he is very ill,” said the Duke; and getting no answer at all, he 
turned from the subject, and tried to enter upon the one fer which he was 
there. ‘ Yes, I trust you will be in Warsaw with your mother, and will 
have no repugnance to seeing me there also.” ‘ None,” said Iris. 
* And, to remind you that you have seen me once before, will you weara 
token of having done so?” said the Duke, attempting to put a bracelet 
on her arm. “ Not now, not yet!”’ said Iris, hastily, unable to endure 
this approach to the horrible event which loomed over her life. “* Neither 
now, nor ever, except with your free will,” said the Duke; and then Iris 
was terrified lest he should make her mother aware of any repugnance on 
her part. She lifted her eyes to his, and clasped her hands without 
raising them. ‘Only not now,” she said—and the Duke, relaxing into a 
smile from the sombre anxious look which had come over him, soothed 
her with a few gentle words, and caught the mother’s eye, which he knew 
had been watching. She returned to the pair immediately, and took up 
the conversation with her destined son-in-law, drawing some of the others 
into it, and, before long, proposed to return to the private apartments, and 
prepare for their journey back to the capital. Of course all assented, and 
followed by Tris and Madame le Prince, she withdrew. 

Here, in a private conversation with the latter, she expressed her satis- 
faction with the manner in which that lady had executed the task assigned 
her. ‘I am satisfied,” she said; ‘ she is beautiful and docile, and I am 
happy to prove my sense of your great services by a small present, of 
which I request your acceptance.” The Frenchwoman received the em- 
broidered bag into her hands, and was aware at once of the value of the 
gift. She kissed the bestowing hands, and then, hiding her face in her 
handkerchief, sobbed out, that dear as the present was from the hands of 
the illustrious mother, it was painful as predicting a separation from the 
gracious daughter. “How can I leave my child—my pupil? In the 
lowest office of her house I should be happy, since I shouid be at hand 
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when she was in want of some of those services which she is accustomed 
to receive from me.” The Princess seemed to take the matter thus sug- 
gested into consideration. “Iris is attached to you?” she said in an 
inquiring voice. “If your Highness doubts that, ask herself,” said the 
governess, with an air which she said to herself was one of noble candeur. 
“She is very young,” said the Princess. ‘Ah! she has hitherto had age 
to lean upon,” said Madame le Prince, throwing overboard her youthful 
pretensions for the sake of her more valuable cargo. “It might be 
advantageous if she could retain the presence of one with whom she is 
familiar,” said Madame de Polskoi. ‘ But could she depend on you? Have 
you not friends who are anxious for your return, and who will persuade 
you, though to our inconvenience, to leave us?” “TI have no friend, no 
connection,” said the lady. “ All I had are in the grave; I am forgotten 
on my native soil. I have no other country than the country of Madame 
and of my pupil.” ‘ Well, well, Madame, let us think of it,” said the 
Princess; “‘ at present, I entreat you, see that my maids do not neglect 
the warming of my furs.” 

Madame le Prince retired, her appetite for gain well fed, but not 
appeased. She wandered through some of the rooms down stairs, in the 
chance that she might meet with the Duke, and that, in his character of lover, 
he might have something wherewith to regale the guardian of his mistress. 
She had observed his offering to Iris rejected, and thought it pity that 
generous intentions should be frustrated, supposing it possible to kindle 
them anew. When chance, therefore, brought her into the presence of 
the man she sought, she heartily promised herself not to leave it without 
being the better for it. ‘“ Whom have I the pleasure of addressing?” 
said the Duke, bending his head in return for the curtsies which the fat 
figure before him was making, as he passed along the room. ‘‘One 
whom your visit deeply interests,” said Madame le Prince ; “the guide, the 
governess of the beloved Iris.” ‘Ah! in truth,” said the Duke, “ you 
have indeed reason to be proud of one so charming.” ‘‘ More fond even 
than proud,” said Madame, brushing her eyes with her handkerchief. 
“And you have known her long?” said the Duke, not displeased to 
make friends with some one for whom his fair mistress might have a 
regard. “If at sixteen anything can be called long for that dear child.” 
“You must be half a mother to her,” said the Duke. “Truly that may 
be said; her obedience is for the gracious mother whose princely duties 
compel her to absence from her child. Her secrets, her amusements, her 
wishes, naturally are mine.” ‘ Would I could learn the true state of that 
ismocent mind! I would not give it pain for the world.” “Pain! Oh 
no!” Do you mean I can hope that my presence here is not displeasing 
—the object, I mean, for which I am here?” “A young maiden is not 
quick to talk of her impressions,” said Madame le Prince, demurely. 
“She is all the more charming, then,” said the Duke, eagerly. “ But, at 
least, she has expressed to you no repugnance?” “Anything but that: 
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she was obediently willing, this morning, to accept her destiny; but this 
evening I think she does not consider it will require an effort of obedience.” 
“Ts it possible?” said the Duke. ‘Can it be true that she may have 
desired you to sayso much to me?” ‘‘ No; her timid nature would forbid 
her to do that.” ‘*‘ What, then, dear Madame? Surely there is something 
you would say?” “I fear so much to be misunderstood.” ‘Oh! do 
not fear it; trust me entirely; I have no thought but of her merits.” 
* She is afraid to have offended you.” ‘Me! Oh, absolutely impossible.” 
“Her timidity induced her to reject the token you would have given 
her. She would fain apologise.” ‘‘ Did she send you to do so?” ‘No, 
I will not say that; but I could see her heart was not at ease.” “And 
you kindly took the office on your own responsibility?” ‘In the interest 
of my pupil and of your own gracious self,” said Madame le Prince, with 
more noble candeur. ‘At least, dear Madame,” said the Duke, in a 
completely altered tone, “let me entreat you to take charge of what you 
are pleased to call my token; and should she still cruelly refuse to wear it 
for my sake, wear it yourself, Madame, that it may remind you to plead 
my cause with your beautiful pupil.” So saying, he put the jewel into 
the old lady’s hands, who made as much resistance as she thought 
consistent with not being taken at her word. ‘Old Gehazi,” said the Duke 
to himself, smiling, as he looked after her disappearing through the saloon 
door, “ how well you told your lie. The bracelet is yours, and welcome, 
so that you advance my interests, even by a single degree, with this fair, 
timid child.” 

Before evening set in, the mother, the lover, and the attendants 
began their journey back again. Night was the same as day for 
travelling in those luxurious carriages, which the eastern nobles of 
Europe fit up with couches and candles, and in which they perform 
journeys of a week at a time, without scarcely quitting them. Relays of 
horses awaited them; an escort of mounted servants attended them, and 
Krazinsky, after being startled for a few instants by the gallop of horses, 
the crunching of wheels, and the flash of light, was left, all suddenly, to 
darkness and silence, which would not be so disturbed again until its 
lordly owners should once more visit its narrow streets. The Palace also 
relapsed into its usual monotonous calm. The inhabitants retired to 
their several apartments—Iris to weep and tremble, when she was at last 
left alone in the room where it was still the duty of her governess to sce 
her safely ensconced in her bed—Madame le Prince to reflect on all the 
opening prospects and all the acquisitions of the day. ‘‘ De bonnes 
nippes, de bonnes nippes !” she murmured to herself, as she displayed the 
bag of gold and the bracelet on her dressing-table, and pranced before 
them in the fullness of her joy. She had on her white short bed-gown 
over her black petticoat, the shortness of which showed her thick legs; 
her head was bound with a coloured silk handkerchief, and her fat, white 
hands beat time to the tune in which she sang forth her “ donnes mippes.” 
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At length the repetition of her triumphant chant ceased to give her 
pleasure, though the subject was as fresh as ever, and, yielding to the 
sense of bodily fatigue, she locked her treasures safely into a cabinet, and 
putting herself into her soft bed, soon slept a sleep all the more deep and 
unconscious from being the first which the stirring events of the day had 
allowed her to indulge in. Iris, meantime, lay awake and mournful; she 
trembled from time to time with the inward depression, which reacted on 
her pulses, and made them slow and low. There was no warmth in her 
bed, no ease in her pillow ; tears collected and welled out of her sad eyes, 
and she lay as motionless as she was hopeless. Sleep was far away, and 
so weary was the time that, after the clock in the courtyard struck one, 
she thought the night so much farther advanced, that she listened incre- 
dulous of the silence which followed the single stroke. But after she 
ceased to expect another, her attention was caught by a different sound— 
a light tap upon her window. It was neither bird nor mouse, that was at 
once evident. It was repeated, and this time a low sound of speech came 
with it. Quickly there followed the fracture of one of the narrow panes 
of glass, a hand came rapidly through, judging with surprising accuracy 
of the position of the window latch. The latch was lifted, the window 
swung on its hinges, and Julian sprang into the room. ‘‘ Hush, hush !” 
he said, coming to her with lightning step. ‘ You here, Julian! For 
Heaven’s sake,” she cried, ‘‘ go back, go back !” 

“Yes! Iam here, my wife,” he answered. 

* * = * % ¥ 

The present was all they thought of. Brief as it was, it became to 
them an eternity, and beyond it they had no thought, though the future 
was rolling in upon them fast as the event which will change all to the 
man who rises in the morning unconscious that anything is coming. 
“Both were so young, and one so innocent,’ and Iris, especially, shut 
her eyes to all except the strange, bewildering, intoxicating present. Julian 
was the least blind; whatever difficulty and distress there might result 
to Iris in passing through the trials immediately before her, he himself 
had but to hide and wait till the inevitable storm should have passed by. 
The measures he had taken, imeluding the free dispersion of such gold 
as he could collect, were so effeetual in preserving their secret that they 
grew confident of concealment, and brave in their conduct of it. They 
came to look on their meetings as things of course, and all the thoughts 
and words pent up during the day found expression when they found 
themselves together for the few stolen hours of night. Iris even antici- 
pated the domestic cares of a wife, and loved to furnish out a little table 
with wine and preserves, and bread, at which she and he sat hand in 
hand, as though with the full sanction of the world on their wedded love, 
and as though it were her acknowledged privilege to cater fondly for his 
least tastes. One night, rather earlier than usual, they had met thus, 
and still were sitting near the stove, the ramage of lovers’ nonsense calling 
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out laughter and too eager intermixture of voices, both talking at once, 
when their harmonious talk was suddenly traversed by a scream so harsh 
and wild, that it seemed that of an evil spirit, astonished at greater 
misfortune than even he himself could have conceived. It was 
Madame le Prince; her lamp had dropped from her affrighted hand; her 
cloak (suddenly assumed, as it seemed) had fallen from her unconscious 
shoulders ; her bare legs were caught in the ruins of her costume; and no 
power seemed left in her except to scream. One cry escaped from Iris; 
then Julian flung his arm round her, and she clung to him, as though to 
do whatsoever he bade her—another instant saw them both beside the old 
governess, whom Julian thrust into a chair, and silenced by entreaties for 
prudence, by kneeling submissively, by the most respectful of epithets ; 
and her own returning sense showed her how needful for her personal 
safety it must be to keep the present scene as much as possible a secret. 
** Miserable child!” she said, addressing Iris, “what happiness for you 
that your careful guardian arrives in time to save you from the violence of 
yonder seducer. Yes, my fine ears detected his wicked presence in a 
moment—I save you. Go, go, young man; keep silence—care for your- 
self! This scene revealed, you would disappear under the wrath of her 
noble family. I am generous; I will not betray the disgrace of your 
attempt.” ‘I have no disgrace to hide,” said Iris, suddenly raising her 
head and standing upright; “I am the lawful wife of Count Julian.” 
** Married!” said Madame. “ Married!” said Julian—my wife—my own 
wife!” ‘ Alors c'est sauve qui peut,” said Madame le Prince; and all 
her energy subsiding, she sank backward in her chair, murmuring from 
time to time the word “* Married!” ‘Not so bad as that,” she suddenly 
exclaimed, jumping up, and seizing the arm of Julian. “ It is impossible 
that, with my vigilant surveillance, you can have found time legally to 
have married that child.” ‘A man in love does not wait for veils and 
processions,” said Julian, with a laugh; “a priest soon gets through holy 
words enough to bind husband and wife beyond human power of separa- 
tion.” ‘ You could claim her from the Duke?” “Ay, from sevenfold 
of dukes.” ‘One is enough,” said Madame le Prince; and her tone had 
wholly relaxed from that of violent threatening to an absent sort of manner, 
which implied that objects of interest to herself had replaced the interest of 
her pupil. “ It will be harder than you think, Iris,” she said, “‘ to preserve 
the great fortunes which are set before you, and, at the same time, to 
indulge in the low fancy you have so strangely followed. Se marier— 
that is really inconceivable.” ‘ What great fortunes are you talking of?” 
said Iris; ‘I have but one now, and that is to belong to Julian.” ‘“ And 
you are going to say this to the Princess? I don’t very much envy you the 
scene, Mademoiselle.” Iris clung to Julian. ‘Oh! Count Julian can’t 
protect you—he can’t defend himself. Our nobles need not apply to the 
laws to avenge them.” ‘Oh heavens! what can they do to Aim?” “What 
they can they will,” said Madame le Prince. ‘ Dear, dearest Madame, 
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save us! Help us to fly somewhere.” ‘If I would I could not; and if 
I could I would not,” said the old lady. ‘ What! give up my aged limbs 
to torture, and lose the little gains gathered for my declining years, use- 
lessly to plead the cause of two ungrateful children?” Julian himself 
looked crestfallen at the terrible things implied. ‘Nay, Madame,” he 
said, “‘ do not think I am about to expose my wife to the wrath of her 
family. The alliance proposed is yet far off, and much may happen to 
delay, much to prevent it, before the time is due; till then we will use 
prudence and patience. None know our secret save the priest, and now 
you; but surely you, for the sake of us all, will not reveal what ought to 
be hidden.” “You speak reasonably, Count Julian,” said Madame le 
Prince; “ prudence is indeed the policy for you to pursue. Whether it 
can save you, after such want of that quality, I very much doubt. How- 
ever, at the present moment, I request you will return by the way you 
came, for my prudence at least requires it, and my patience is thoroughly 
exhausted.” “Be it so,” said Julian, and as Ivis strove to fling herself 
upon his neck in an agony of fear and sorrow, her governess, as well she 
might, kept a firm grip upon her; and Julian, not hazarding himself by 
waiting to overcome the obstacles to the last embrace she sought to 
give, only murmured an adieu, and disappeared through the casement, 
which he had converted into a not difficult access, 

When alone with her governess, Iris fell on her knees, embraced those 
of Madame le Prince, and with all the passion of her palpitating heart im- 
plored pardon and protection. The old lady broke into no excesses, betrayed 
no rage such as used to avenge the faults committed by Iris against her 
smooth hair or her clean frock. She was cold and silent; she moved 
away, leaving Iris on her knees, and stood at a little distance, desiring her 
to rise, and abandoning their relative position of governess and pupil in a 
manner which might have been dignified but for her black petticoat and 
the fatness of her legs. ‘‘ You have chosen your own destiny, Mademoi- 
selle,” she said; ‘you have taken your fortunes into your own hands; and 
I regret that I have no longer any power to direct them towards a safe 
harbour. Protect you! do you say? You have a husband to do that. 
Pardon you! You are no longer a girl, whom the solicitude of your 
appointed guardian can avail. I could shelter, I could advise my pupil; 
but the Countess Julian is beyond my assistance, as much as she is escaped 
from my control.” So saying, she put away the still imploring Iris, and 
passed through the open door to her own room, closing it pitilessly, and 
locking it with a loud report, as much as to abdicate altogether her whole 
interest in the proceedings of her late pupil. Whether Julian had the 
resolution to return and reassure his trembling wife, and swear to defend 
her from all the evils of the world, I know not. 

Next morning, when Iris and her governess met, the former with tearful 
eyes sought to ‘possess herself of the hand of her friend, and to meet her 
eyes; but she was put away with repulsive fingers and obstinately averted 
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eyes, and their morning meal passed in absolute silence. As soon as it 
was over, Madame le Prince summoned a servant, and gave orders that a 
messenger should prepare himself to take letters to Warsaw; and then, 
without noticing the start of Iris, or her supplicating hands joined in mute 
appeal, sat down at the writing-table, and sedulously indited her epistle. 
Iris more than once broke out, “‘ Dear Madame” —“ I beseech you” —“ My 
friend, my governess ;” but the old lady noticed each attempt with a brief 
“ Hein?” which put an end to the effort, and at last sent her to the sofa 
trembling, weeping, and wringing her hands, though all unnoticed by her 
stern companion. When the letter was folded, but not yet sealed, Madame 
le Prince arose, and for the first time turning towards Iris, began, “ Yes, I 
have been writing to the Princess; you might suppose I was doing so, 
without so impatiently interrupting me. What was it you wanted to say ?” 
“Oh, my dearest friend,” cried Iris, “‘ you have surely not been so cruel 
to me? Have you told her all? have you sent for her? What will become 
of us?” “I don’t know, indeed, what will become of you. I have written 
what I had to say, and I know no right you have to interfere with me in 
so doing.’ ‘‘ Only for the sake of all your old kindness, of my peace, of 
my life, of a life I love better than mine—spare us—and don’t interfere ; 
I humbly entreat you!” “TI have written what I had to say,” answered 
Madame coldly ; ‘ you may read it for anything I care.” Iris received 
the letter, and wiping away the dimming tears, opened and read as fol- 
lows :— 


‘“‘ Hiauness,—In one short hour how are my destinies changed! Only 
so long ago I was, in my own belief, the companion for life of your charming 
child, my gentle, my all-promising pupil. In that interval I am an uprooted 
tree, a branch of ivy torn from the support it clung to, and driven by all- 
powerful winds over the face of the earth. It is but a few days since I 
informed your Highness that my heart had no tie, except that which I had 
wound about the destiny of the noble child whom I loved in place of my 
mother, brother, and still tenderer affections; and it was true: I had buried 
all in those graves which I myself had closed, or those which others had 
reported to have closed for me. Conceive, therefore, my amazement (if it be 
not too much trouble to do so) when, one short hour since, there rose up 
before me—yes, even as in the supreme day there will be an uprising of 
spirits—a lamented, ah! a beloved cousin, whom I had long counted among 
the dead. I screamed; but my screams were soon lost in tender emotions— 
he was at my feet. I suppressed his ardour, however, that the pure thoughts 
of my honoured pupil might not reach the feelings which agitated our hearts. 
I have chased him from me; but can it be for long? Ah! surely no. Iam 
no longer young, and life will be too short for the happiness which awaits 
me. I feel you will forgive me. Have not you every blessing—I but one 
poor cousin? Hear me, gracious Madame. I resign the charge which has 
been the pleasure, as it forms the pride, of my life. About to pass into the 
home of a husband, the guileless Iris will have no regrets to waste on me. 
Interested in the duties of married life, she has ceased already to occupy her 
mind with the studies of a girl. Does she need them? No; she needs 
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but to add the lustre of a brilliant establishment to the talents developed— 
may I say it >—by the most humble, the most devoted, the weeping servant 
of her Gracious Highness. 

‘¢ P.S.—My impatience conquers my prudence. I shall be gone by the 
time such guardian as your Highness may appoint to replace me can reach 
Krazinski ; and whatever pecuniary reward (small though it may be, it will 
be precious, coming whence it does) I may seem to you to deserve, will find 
me Rue de Clichy, No. 20, Paris.” 


Madame le Prince watched Iris as she read this epistle, and when Iris 
turned the pages, and turned them back, read and re-read, and seemed to 
doubt whether she could be reading aright, a smile crossed the lips and 
twinkled in the eyes of the old lady at the perplexity of the puzzled girl. 
Iris looked up at last, questioning her governess with wondering eyes, 
and venturing to inquire, “Did he really come?” “Did not you 
see him?” said Madame le Prince, laughing out for a moment; and 
then she took the letter from the hands of Iris, and folding it, 
delivered it to a servant, and returned to the table where Iris was 
still standing. ‘And will you really say nothing about us?” said 
Iris very timidly. ‘‘I give you one more chance,” said Madame le Prince. 
“‘ Forget all that nonsense ; it will be better for us all.” “ Forget that I 
am—” Iris began; but Madame le Prince began also, and talked down 
Tris. ‘You can remember what I wrote, I suppose; you can inform her 
Highness of the particulars when you see her.” ‘ About your cousin?” 
said Iris, puzzled to death. ‘Ay; people beside you, as you may see, 
have their little secrets; and again the ancient lady laughed, almost 
enjoying the joke, and sailed out of the room, where Iris saw her no more 
till evening. 

Iris felt she had done very wrongly and very foolishly ; the sense of 
this fact had come upon her with the detection of it—a state of mind 
not unusual to those who commit an action without looking the consequences 
in the face; and she felt it natural, however painful, to behave in the 
manner, and to be treated after the fashion, of a criminal. Old Madame 
le Prince, meantime, was by nature jovial, and little troubled with a fine 
aversion to wrong in itself; she was sensible also to what there was ridiculous 
in the mystification she had practised on Iris, upon the belief in which the 
young girl was fain to act, though she could not reconcile it to her 
knowledge of facts. She therefore relaxed towards her pupil into a sort 
of knavish companionship, which perplexed Iris more and more, and from 
which she insensibly learned that no cowrse of conduct she could now 
pursue would be abhorred by Madame le Prince except that which would 
forfeit her worldly advantages. ‘‘ How could a child like you ever think 
of sitting by your bed-room fire, entertaining a young man with grapes 
and wine? Iam sure, while you were so young, I taught you all such 
conduct was very wrong indeed; but girls do find out strange things.” 
And then, seeing Iris hang her head, and murmur nobody could tell 
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what, she went on, “Ha, my poor cousin! You understand, don’t you, 
how pleased I was to see Aim? And was it not a surprise?” “Yes, 
indeed,” said Iris. ‘* Was it before I came down to breakfast?” “ Well, 
if you don’t remember seeing him, I suppose it was.” But, whatever 
might be the amusement she derived from this persiflage—or chaff, as we 
rudely call it—she did not neglect those preparations which would enable 
her at a minute’s notice to set out on her journey, away from Iris, from 
Krazinsky, and from the wrath of her employer. She habitually carried 
a passport about with her, and as she had always taken care to renew it so 
as to have it available for present emergencies, she had no anxieties on that 
head. Her desire was to have left her charge an hour or two before those 
appointed to succeed her should arrive; she felt that the Princess 
herself might come in person, and she had a shuddering horror as 
to the scene which would ensue, and its consequences. She was 
not, therefore, taken unawares, when, one morning, about four from 
that on which she had sent her letter to Warsaw, an agent, whom 
she had thought it worth while to fee highly, came hastily and 
secretly to her apartment, and informed her, on advices that might 
be relied on, that the dreaded Princess was actually on her way, and 
would reach the Palace by mid-day. ‘Then it is time for me to move,” 
said Madame le Prince; and, tying her last cord, and buckling her last 
strap, she put on her cloak and bonnet, and presented herself before Iris. 
**Oh, my child!” said she, “this famous cousin will wait no longer. He 
has returned to take me with him, and I am a feeble woman. I cannot 
resist. Farewell, Iris, pupil, duchess. Be happy. Report my last words 
to your tender mother. Kiss me, delle enfant.” ‘Where is he?” said 
Iris. ‘ Why do you leave me alone? Are you going to-day?” “Yes, 
to-day; cousins, you know, are very impatient. There, another kiss! 
Adieu!” And seeing Iris astonished, she took advantage of her state, and 
bustled out of the room before another word of remonstrance could escape 
the pale lips of her pupil. 

It was not more than two hours after this departure before the Palace 
was aroused by what to all now remaining in it was wonder-striking news, 
that the Princess was at the doors. Iris, alone in her own apartment, 
trembled with terror, and, when her mother entered the room, had hardly 
courage to creep towards her and welcome her. ‘ Where is this vieille?” 
cried the Princess. ‘ What insolence is this in her to trouble me with her 
own concerns! Call her instantly!” “I cannot,” whispered Iris; “ she 
is gone!” “Gone! Whither, if you please?” ‘Gone with her cousin.” 
“It is not possible,” said the Princess, “that she should have left my 
house and my daughter without permission.” ‘ Yes,” said Iris, “ Yes! 
What do you mean by ‘Yes?’ Is that all you have to say when I have 
been insulted by my own servant?” Iris could only look up, appalled, in 
her mother’s face. ‘ Are you petrified—are you crazy—have you no sense 
of dignity, no filial reverence left?” ‘ Yes!” said Irisagain. “For ever 
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and ever ‘Yes!’ Hold your peace, Mademoiselle! I will be respected in 
my own house. And you are alone here? How long has this indecent 
state of things subsisted?”’ ‘‘ Only since ten o’clock,” said Iris. ‘Two 
hours! ‘Time enough for any evil to happen,” said the mother. ‘ Who 
has been here? I command you to tell me.” ‘No one,” said Iris, 
“Nay, I insist upon the truth! I will hear—I will believe nothing. 
Whom have you seen?” ‘Indeed, no one,” said Iris. ‘To venture to 
leave my daughter alone! Would it were possible to seize that coyuine, 
and deal with her as her crimes deserve!”” The Princess walked up and 
down; and her child, shrinking into the shade, could have counted the 
pulses of her own heart, as she saw the present wrath, and thought of 
what the future fury of her mother would be, should her secret betray 
itself. ‘Here am I,” cried the Princess at last, stopping short, and 
extending her two hands, “I myself, drawn forth from a hundred and four 
miles’ distance, because an old woman has found a cousin alive who ought 
to have been dead. But I will never be exposed to such impertinence 
again, never—no, never! I stopped till I had settled everything with the 
Duke ; and you will trouble me no more when I have you once in Warsaw, 
He is contented with my assurance of your duty and affection; and the 
day after we arrive, the day next but one to this, you will become his wife. 
Say anything you please, Mademoiselle, but you will do as I have arranged.” 
So saying, her small eyes twinkling, her face contracted and red with 
obstinate power, her frame trembling, as the passionate lightning shudders 
in the thick cloud, she dared Iris, by her look, to answer or resist, and 
then turned away, and buried herself in a huge chair that stood near the 
window. Iris did neither, and-continued in perfect silence, furtively 
watching her mother, and daring not to move, till she was startled into 
action by the sudden rising of the Princess, who asked the brief question 
whether she were a stone or a woman, and, without further communication, 
passed out of the room, shutting the door with violence, and leaving the 
young girl in an unpitied state of fear and suspense. 

In the village of Mlk, on the Danube, I once saw two young kids tied 
with cords round their legs, so that they were forced to lie motionless on 
the passage floor, where they had been thrown. A dog sat before them, 
watching them. Nota sound, not a motion was there in the dumb and 
fast-tied kids; but in their poor hearts, what an agony of terror! And 
the terror was no more than reasonable, for in another hour the butcher’s 
knife would be at their throats. So it was with Iris. Caught, bound, 
helpless, ignorant of the thing next to come, but aware it must be supreme 
misery, she cowered there in the lonely room, and could not move a finger 
for her own deliverance. It might be an hour after this time that a 
gentle tap was heard at her door, the first thing that roused her from 
the motionless misery which had seemed to hold her fixed to her place. 
Her heart, bounding from its torpidity, suggested the word Julian; 
then again terror as to what would befall him, if the events of the 
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last week became known, made her dread that it should indeed be that 
beloved being. She sprang to the door, and opening it, discovered the 
presence of Alexander, the priest of the family. He had belonged to the 
Palace before Iris and her governess came to inhabit it, and ever since her 
first days of communion, had heard her confessions, and guided her girlish 
conscience. He loved her kindly, and had learned her approaching departure 
with an emotion, which as yet had had nothing corresponding in the pre- 
occupied thoughts of Iris. But when she saw the kind old man, all habitual 
feelings of reverence and obedience surged upward, and she laid her hands 
on his arm, saying, ‘‘ Oh, kind father to remember me, and to bid me 
farewell! There is no well faring for me; yet pray for me, father—pray 
till you are heard, for I am perishing.’’ ‘‘ Nay, dear child, what is the 
meaning of this sorrow? ‘The change is great for you, but it is brilliant. 
I thought to have found you only too much absorbed in the gay prospects 
of which I have heard from Madame le Prince, and just now from her 
Highness, your mother; and I came to gain access once more to the 
secrets of your heart, and to set my precepts for the last time against the 
pride and exultation of life.” ‘* Oh, itis not that, not that!” cried Iris. 
“There is no pride here, no exultation. I am lost; there is a thing] 
cannot say, and I shall perish under it.”” ‘To me you can say it.” “To 
you—yes, oh yes! I dare not hide it from you; but it will be a secret 
told in confession, which neither dare you reveal.” ‘‘ True, my child; I 
dare not reveal it. Speak freely as to your own conscience. I am but 
your conscience, better informed by my age, and the influence of the 
holy hands that transmitted the authority of the Church to me.” Iris 
heard the soothing and the encouraging words, and excited by them, fell 
on her knees before the priest, and after reciting the formal commence- 
ment of confession, paused—the thoughts and the words swelling too 
much for speech. ‘ Goon, my child,” said the priest; “ you approach 
the subject of your present interest. Are you ready to undertake the 
duties of a state which is a sacrament between you and the divine Creator? 
Do you know that you must be obedient, loving, faithful to your com- 
panion?” “TI know it,” said Iris. “Do you willingly obey the commands 
of your parents to receive their choice as your own?” “I know I must 
obey.” ‘ Are you inclined to a choice different from theirs?” ‘ Father, 
yes.” “There you are wrong. You have seen nothing of the world— 
know nothing. They have experience to place you where it is best for you 
to be ; and the position assigned them by your Creator gives them a right 
to your obedience.” “ I know it,” said Iris, “ and it is that which causes 
my misery.” “If you are disposed patiently to resign your will to theirs, 
fear not ; you will be rewarded by peace from on high, and the blessing 
which even in this world is promised to a dutiful child.” “Is it lawful to 
pay them that duty if it break through other duties ?” said Iris. “ Yes, it 
is,” said the priest ; ‘even should you rashly have made a promise, it is 
annulled by the superior duty contracted by birth to the authors of your 
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life.” “ But suppose the promise has been executed, father, can my soul 
yet live should I violate it through terror of my parents?” ‘‘ What is 
your meaning? Have you vowed yourself to the especial service of your 
God? Are you impelled to the temple, O young daughter?” ‘ No,” said 
Iris. ‘Speak on, then. Tell me, as though I were yourself, what is your 
meaning ?” “ Father, I have resolved what to do; since I saw my mother 
Iam resolved. I am the wife of another. I will never see him more. I 
will marry the man whom she commands.” The priest knew his duty too 
well to allow any expression of surprise or any other emotion to escape 
him. ‘“ With whom are you married?” he said. “That I will never 
tell, even in confession,”’ said Iris. Accustomed to study human nature, 
Alexander did not insist, for the present, on a question which he perceived 
she had set all the obstinacy of her determination against answering. He 
went on—‘‘ You come to me to declare yourself resolved to commit a 
deadly sin. I have no argument to persuade you not to do it; I have only 
a command to forbid you.” ‘TI cannot tell my mother—kill me rather.” 
“ Are not those idle words? Who may kill you?” “My mother will.” 
“Peace! you say what you do not mean.” ‘She will send me to some 
unknown prison, where I shall die,” said Iris. “ Even that were better 
than to pass hence unabsolved, and incapable of benefit from any ordinance 
of your Mother Church.” “ You will not absolve me?” cried Iris. “I 
cannot absolve without repentance,” said the priest. “ But I will repent; 
I will do daily penance, impose what you will.” “The penance that does 
not repent,” said Alexander, “is as idle as it would be to water the dead 
tree. First resolve to brave all, rather than violate the marriage vow you 
have so rashly contracted, and then prepare to perform such penance as 
may atone for having contracted it.” “Would you have me tell her, 
then?” said Iris. ‘There is no help.” Iris sank upon the floor, her 
head buried in her hands. “Have no fear except the fear of committing 
asin. Her anger will be terrible, but she is your mother; and I have a 
strong spiritual arm to defend you, weak and contemptible though I be in 
presence.” ‘‘ Save me, save me!” cried Iris. ‘To the best of my power. 
If you loose me from my oath of silence, I will encounter the first burst 
of her anger, and leave you to feel the effects only of the just indignation 
which your past conduct must excite.” ‘ If you knew dis name, I would not 
loose you. No human being, be it my mother, be it my sovereign, be it 
a judge, who could condemn me to torture or death, shall know that.” 
“Until I have seen your mother, it is best I should not know it,” said 
Alexander, “Shall I go?” “Oh, kindest friend! so patient at my 
impatience! Forgive me, and go, best, only friend! Go quickly, lest [ 
slay myself, to escape from her dreadful wrath.” 

And like a poor wretch who waits for the surgeon’s knife to separate 
one living part of his body from another part, did [ris wait in expectation 
of the awful words which should summon her into her mother’s presence. 
Whether the interval were long or short, she could not tell. The end of 
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it seemed to be come all too suddenly when the door was flung open, and 
there entered, not Alexander, not any messenger to call her, but, with 
quick, short step, the Princess herself. Iris could not bear it. She closed 
her eyes and sank on the floor all heaped together, burying her ears in her 
hands, and ready, if it had been possible, to throw herself “e’en as a 
lover in the arms of Death.” She felt her mother’s dress press against 
her; she knew her mother was standing over her; but there was _ perfect 
stillness and silence. At last, with desperate eyes, she looked up, and at 
the same instant, as though the impulse of her own movement had deter- 
mined the Princess to move, the neck of Iris was grasped with one hand, 
the other sought and found the slender chain which bound the charm 
about her neck, and the little iron case containing it was snatched from 
her. Iris, with a scream, started to her feet, and involuntarily stretched 
forth her hands to implore it might not be taken away; but the strong 
stony form and eyes of the Princess froze her ; while the pitiless fingers 
raised the lid of the mysterious case, and showed within a transparent 
tear-shaped substance, which the Princess took out and held towards Iris. 
** Here is your doom,” she said. ‘* A potent English Prince fashioned it, 
and according as it preserves its shape, or loses it, so will you be num- 
bered among the happy actors of the earth, or pass away to an invisible 
destiny.” She let fall the case, and broke the smallest atom from the 
thin-drawn end of the transparent tear. The whole fell into powder in a 
moment; no shape or substance was left. The strength of Iris could not 
endure this consummation. She uttered a wild cry, and sank senseless on 
the floor. Her mother gazed for a moment, and then, with a low call, 
summoned a woman who constantly attended upon herself, and whom she 
bade carry Iris to her bed and leave her there. 

Next morning the young girl’s own servants, ignorant of what had 
passed, went to attend upon her as usual; but Iris had been removed. 
No trace of her remained. 
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THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 


BY F, W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, 


Do not, good reader, shrink from this paper because of its title, nor 
imagine it some learned and philosophic disquisition on the plagues that 
troubled Pharaoh and his people. It has no pretence to any other philo- 
sophy than that of patience, and it simply aims at teaching the traveller 
how large a stock of it is necessary when he encounters the modern 
plagues of Egypt. 

I candidly own that one part of my belief is precisely the same as that 
strong point in the Ancient Egyptian faith: that the sea is the very type 
of all that is evil, and Typhon, the bad spirit, a true incarnation of 
it. Imagine, then, the feeling with which I found myself packed with 
five other men into a cabin, about as large as a pantry, in one of the 
“ Peninsular and Oriental” steamers, with the certainty of being confined 
there for fourteen days. The Bay of Biscay, as we crossed it, was perfect 
in its way ; that is, according to our popular ideas of the lively place, as we 
obtain them from Braham’s old song. We had storm, rain, everything 
_ but lightning, and of course a roomy dining saloon. When tired nature 
sought rest—the abominable shelf to lie on, the deranged state of your 
companions’ digestive organs, the eternal clank and clatter of the steam- 
engine, night and day, never ceasing—(a small instalment of the perpetual 
motion)—hindered all chance of sleep; and I can safely say I only dropped 
into uneasy dozes while I was in the vessel, dreaming, as I dozed, of being 
pounded to death by the piston, or tossed wildly about by the cranks. 

Alexandria at last! That long line of coast, flat and sandy, is really 
Egypt; but how very like Holland! If you have visited that land of 
froggy canals, you might imagine your vessel had mistaken its way, and 
landed you on its coast. There are the long rows of windmills, quite 
Dutch in character, but here employed for irrigation. But the minarets 
and domes in the city you approach, are sufficiently Eastern to make 
you feel you are in a new land. Alexandria is much sophisticated. The 
Frank has destroyed its great public features; the Pasha has even built 
his palace after what we must call, by courtesy, European taste-—though 
the want of it is chiefly shown in its long lines of square windows and 
straight unpicturesque walls. Like most seaports, it is a mixture of the 
manners and habits of all nations—including their bad manners. 

For the first time you hear a word that will never cease haunting 
you for the remainder of your stay in Egypt. That word is “ Backsheesh;” 
and it is bawled after you at all times and in all places, with a continued 
perseverance, by every one who imagines he has a real claim to the gra- 
tuity it demands, or who thinks he may get something by pestering beg- 
gary. Certainly in no country of the world is this mean mendicancy so 
rife, ascending to men you would imagine insulted by the offer of cash; 
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but “‘ Backsheesh, Hawadjee,” or ‘‘ Give me something, merchant,” seems 
to be considered generally as the proper greeting for the traveller. He is 
never honoured with the title of “ Effendi” or “ Sahib,” which a very 
ordinary grade of Egyptian might obtain. The people have little idea 
of any travelling except for trade; and have too great a regard for 
their own class of gentlemen to degrade them by applying the designation 
to “Christian dogs,” though they dip ever so freely into their pockets. 

We land at the “Transit Wharf,” opposite a Custom-house intended 
to be classic in its taste, and having a Grecian fagade, as translated by the 
Egyptian builder. It is well if you escape without an arm out-of-joint, 
for the wharf is covered by a dense mob of porters, all anxious to seize 
you and yours. If they once catch hold of you, no power on earth will 
make them let you loose; you may threaten with rage or scream with 
pain, entirely without effect. I shall for ever remember the struggles 
of a dozen of these dirty, ragged rascals, to get some hold of me; 
and when one more fortunate than .his fellows obtained a grasp at one 
hand, which a lurch of the boat soon after threatened to deprive him of, 
how he held on by one finger, and, in spite of my cries of pain, lifted me by 
it out of the boat on to the greasy woodwork of the abominable pier, 
almost dislocating the joint. The provoking part of the matter was the grin 
of triumph with which the fellow regarded the feat, and the eager demands 
for “‘backsheesh” he made afterwards. Your luggage is dragged and tum- 
bled up in the same way, and the whole mob fight and scream to get at 
some part of it. Each man seizes a separate article; and when the more 
eager have taken the heavy luggage, the cleverer and lazier of the gang 
take up the trifles, and march along after the others with an umbrella, or 
perhaps a box of cigars, poised on the head as if it were the heaviest of 
portmanteaus, and carried as solemnly. You find yourself at the tail of a 
long line of porters, bearing among them about as much as would be 
carried on the truck of a railway porter in England, and you have to pay 
the whole fraternity. 

The worry of a Custom-house never improves the temper ; but should 
you emerge from this one with the temper of an angel, an ordeal waits 
you that will speedily convert you into a “fallen” one. Some fifty donkeys, 
accompanied by as many sharp Arab boys, are ready to pounce on you as 
you come out. Your appearance is the signal for a wild uproar, and a 
general clamour ensues. “Ride, master! Hawadjee!! Effendi!!! Here 
good donkey ; me good boy ; you ride!” says one. ‘ He bad boy !—here 
good donkey ; me Hassan ; donkey Jack Heenan,* you come here!” says 
number two. “All bad boy! all bad donkey!—here Jim Crow, him 





* Names of American or European celebrities who are best known to the 
sporting or theatrical world, are commonly applied to the donkeys by “ fast” tra- 
vellers; and generally adhered to by the donkey-boys, who find that class of per- 
sons the most easily fleeced, and whose whims are consequently studied and 


respected by them. 
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good donkey, here! ride!! ride!!!” bawls number three; and so on 
through the whole series. They hustle each other, they drag the donkeys 
round you, and in a few moments you find yourself in the midst of a 
living mass of donkeys and drivers, all struggling and clamouring in wild 
confusion. You fight your way gradually through, but only to discover the 
good generalship of the group; for the hindermost have dashed round in 
front, and by the time you think you have reached the last perseeutor they 
have reached him also, and again you are in the centre of anoisy mob. You 
now see that your only chance is to obey the somewhat imperious “ Ride, 
ride!” which is directed with savage looks at you. You pick out the best- 
looking beast, and prepare to mount ; you get one foot in the stirrup, and 
are about to throw the other over the crupper; but should the donkey- 
boy not be ready on the other side, or not “up to your weight,” you come 
to the ground pretty quick, for Egyptian stirrups are hung at each end of a 
strap passing across the donkey’s back, under the saddle, and have no 
fastening whatever. It is, therefore, necessary for an attendant to hold 
one stirrup firmly down, when you use the other to mount; but should he 
do so, and you are about to lift yourself into your seat, you may be seized 
by an opposition driver who twists you easily on to his beast, gives a 
hearty cut behind, and you find yourself on the way to your hotel after 
the fashion of John Gilpin. It is of no use to try to protect yourself by 
“giving stick” to any of them, as they have an ingenious mode of 
bobbing behind their donkeys, and throwing up the poor beast’s head to 
receive the blow. As a class, they are as knowing as the “ Gamins 
de Paris ;” consequently, when you get used to them they are amusing 
enough. They all contrive fo pick up a good deal of English ; and, as they 
run beside you, their queer remarks and misapplication of words are often 
farcical in the extreme. They have much ready wit also in getting out 
of a scrape ; and should the donkey you ride prove a bad one, and tumble 
on his knees, in a moment they prevent you from pitching over his head; 
and, dragging him up again by the halter, look you solemnly in the 
face, and exclaim : ‘ Ah, good donkey !—him better than horse ! ” 

Alexandria is certainly a curious town, an odd mixture of all peoples, 
after the prevailing fashion of Mediterranean seaports. Those who have 
any curiosity in observing how their native tongue may be spoken and spelt 
may find abundant amusement in the attempts of the resident shop- 
keepers to make their stores known. One has boldly announced, INGLIss 
Spockin at his establishment; another in his list of condiments has 
“Sauces and Pickles’ converted by a native painter into Sancis AND 
Pinxuis; a drinking-shop for sailors on the quay is designated over its 
door, Sor or Croc; so that Jack might be debarred of his drink by 
imagining it was a crockery-warehouse. 

What a pity it is that “the picturesque” is in general so filthy. 
There can be no doubt that the awful alleys of Alexandria have “bits” 
that would make an Artist’s fortune; gleams of intense light strike across 
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streets of gloomy richly-carved houses; gaily-coloured dresses tell well 
against the dirt and dust everywhere; tattered many-striped cloths are 
hung across the wider streets to keep off the sun; and crowds of the 
unwashed inhabitants stalk about them with a solemn grandeur, only 
equalled by that of the camels whose heads tower above them. All this, 
we repeat, is delightful in pictures, where smells are never reproduced, nor 
dust, nor flies, nor dogs; nor other vermin that disgust strangers. In dry 
weather the town is ankle-deep in dust; the constant traffic fills the air 
with fine particles, which again fill the throat, lungs, eyes, nose, and ears 
of the wayfarer ; in wet weather all this becomes liquid-mud. But wet or 
dry, each street has down its centre a deep stagnant canal of filth, so that 
pestilence ‘‘ home-made” is awaiting at every corner a reasonable chance 
of breaking forth. 

You go from this place to Cairo, by a railway, in six hours, and it is 
impossible to conceive the zest with which you get along after the slow 
and tedious modes of travel the country otherwise affords. It seems hardly 
natural to look from the windows of a fast first-class carriage upon a coun- 
try so primitive. Cotton, castor-oil, lentils and corn, appear to be its chief 
products ; and the long line of camels, or the myriads of donkeys who 
trudge by the roadside, give peculiar. animation to the scene. You seem 
to be thrown back into past ages, and to be living in the 14th rather than 
in the 19th century. 

The solemn masses of the Pyramids of Ghizeh on one side, and the 
delicate minarets of the Mosque of Mehemet Ali on the other side, of the 
rail, notify a near approach to Cairo. If there be a “ confusion worse 
confounded” than the landing at Alexandria, it is that which awaits the 
traveller as he steps out of the station. Before that, he has had to fight 
his way from the carriage; for, as the train slackens, ragged Arabs hang 
like bees about the door, and are so intent on their prey that they rush 
in to seize carpet-bags, cloaks, or any articles lying about, imprisoning 
you till they have done so. A battle-royal between Turks and Christians 
goes on outside the station, and rages with the donkey-boys, who come in 
the proportion of ten to one passenger, and who of course scream and 
fight about each till the last man has departed. A dusty ride of a quarter 
of a mile, and you are at the once-famed “ Shepherd’s Hotel” —a large, 
roomy, comfortable house, with an execrable cuisine: the dryness and 
toughness of the meat is absolutely startling, while the fowls are pro- 
foundly aged, and, therefore, well worthy the attention of any lover of 
antiquities whose taste carries him to the Nile. 

Cairo is still quaint, curious, and beautiful in the older parts of the 
city; but you, cannot remain init a single day without feeling that 
Oriental Art has sunk for ever. The modern work is a slight and ill- 
executed resemblance of its grand characteristics; or else is a bad copy of 
European styles. The richly-carved old houses are succeeded by the flat 
square-windowed habitations which make European towns so ugly and so 
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monotonous. The same aping of European bad manners runs through 
life, and the “ fast’”’ young Cairene dashes through the streets in a light 
gig, to the imminent danger of the lives of many a true believer on foot. 
And here we may be permitted a growl of dissatisfaction at the reckless 
way in which the rich drive through densely-packed narrow bazaars. It is 
true, a running footman precedes them, bawling—‘ Rooah, shimalak, 
yemenak !” (go on, to the left, to the right !) as circumstances may require ; 
but when you find yourself suddenly shot into a doorway or shop, and 
tightly wedged amid a mass of the foulest people, it is rather a nervous 
thing, particularly as many have pestiferous diseases, and all swarm with 
insects. Entomology may be a pleasant study when properly conducted ; 
but as you are forced to study it in Egypt it is simply disgusting, 

Perhaps the most annoying insect, and as dangerous as any, is the 
common fly. They swarm about you, and irritate to an extent of which 
we have no idea in this country. Certainly the old plague of Egypt 
is as troublesome now as it was in the days of Moses. They allow you no 
peace—beaten off again and again, they return immediately ; and it is 
sometimes impossible to read or write in consequence. On more than one 
occasion the writer has been obliged to cover his face by a veil and his 
hands by gloves, when so employed. 

The dogs are another great public nuisance. ‘They carefully avoid the 
Egyptian, who believes himself contaminated by their touch; but they 
know the European by his dress, and bark and snarl at him. Yet they 
are such poor, diseased, half-starved brutes, that they excite commisera- 
tion rather than anger or fear. You may sometimes see a charitable 
Mahommedan buy a loaf of bread, and break it up to throw among 
the poor wretches; but it is much more frequent to see them kicked 
out of the way when they are unable by weakness to move very fast. 
Like the poorer classes of mankind, they cling with the desperation of 
starvation to their own spot of ground, and what it brings them. 
They have parcelled out the city into districts, in which alone they roam 
from birth to death. Should any dog venture on neighbouring territories, 
the canine population rise en masse and turn him out ; or half kill him, or 
perhaps kill him outright.* Isaw an intruder of the sort, who had followed 
a servant into a new district, set upon by a savage group of enemies, rapidly 
reinforced by others ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that man and 
dog could battle their way out of danger. At night they have it all their 
own way; the city is their possession, and at midnight it is curious to 
listen to their continuous barking, beginning loudly with those near you, 
and fading away to the most distant point. 

Rambling in these gloomy st streets at night seems to heve suited the 








* Sir Gardner Wilkinson has an amusing story of “, native servant, whe had 
been sent by his Frank master to walk out a favourite pointer, running home in 
tears with the hind leg of the mangled dog, being the only part he could rescue 
from the fierce attacks of a whole tribe.” 
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notions of Haroun Alraschid, but is not likely to gratify modern visitors. 
To say nothing of the dogs, the thieves are not agreeable; and the inha- 
bitants of the closely-barred houses would not get themselves into any 
exeitement by interfering, should murder be done at their porches. The 
narrow streets of over-hanging houses are totally unlighted, except in a 
few places, where a lamp is hung, only serving to exhibit more clearly the 
profundity of the gloom. In one bazaar of considerable length, with 
houses of three storeys high, having from the roofs woodwork which closed 
in the entire street and shut out the sun, one miserable lamp hung by a very 
long string, the lamp being a glass 
tumbler, half filled with water, upon 
which oil floated, and gave about an 
equal amount of light to that of an 
English night-light; but even that 
™, was obscured by a wooden pyramidal 
'\ cover to protect the wick from being 
‘Ny blown out; consequently, the re- / 
flected light through the oil and water 
was all that was obtained. The cut 
exhibits this lamp. Beside it we 
have placed another, of the kind used on State occasions, or to light 
the halls of a large mansion; a group of oil-glasses are here let into a metal 
plate, and an open glass-shade, as large as that used by us for a hall- 
lamp, protects the flickering lights as they burn. 

Sometimes the darkness is illumined by a sudden blaze of transient 





_ light, when some great personage is passing on his way. He is preceded 


by one or more running footmen, who bear across their shoulders a long 
pole surmounted by a small, circular, open fire-pot, entirely filled with 
resinous wood, which flares vigorously as 
they run. Here we must again use a eut 
in preference to a long deseription, that could 
not be made so clear to the reader. It is 
precisely the same in principle as the fire- 
pots anciently carried by the watchmen of 
London, and alluded to by Shakespeare under 
the name of eressets, in the speech he gives 
to Owen Glendower (Henry IV., Part L., 
Act 3, se. 1):— 


“cc 





at my nativity, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets,” 





The Government of Egypt seems never to have been designed to 
protect the people, but simply to plunder them. It is well to talk 
of the poetry of the East; but let us have also a little true prose. 
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The country and the people are picturesque to look upon, but bad to 
live among: I had pointed out to me, in Cairo, a fellow who was 
always idling about, constantly changing showy dresses, and having 
no source of income. But he was known to all as the Chief of 
the Robbers; and. whenever he wanted cash he politely demanded it of 
some shopkeeper, who never had the audacity to refuse. His early life 
was well known; he made his first successful start in business by going 
with a rich European traveller as guide to Petra. He murdered the 
traveller, and secured the property he carried with him; having also made 
amicable acquaintanceships among the colony of thieves there, his ‘‘ busi- 
ness habits” and entire unserupulousness charmed them; so he ultimately 
obtained his present comfortable position. Such a scoundrel I never saw, 
except in a Surrey melo-drama; “his looks would hang him,” according 
to the old saying. Yet here he sunned himself in broad daylight; took 
his pipe and coffee at the most frequented coffee-houses; and was under- 
stood to be open to an offer from any one who wanted to rid themselves 
of an enemy and would pay according to circumstances. 

And now, while speaking of coffee-houses, let me disabuse the reader 
who may have formed his ideas from books or pietures. I know I was 
once enchanted with a representation of one of them; thinking much 
of the carved door, the striped verandah, the divam on which the “ turbaned 
Turk” lounged with his pipe and listened to a story-teller, or a singer with 
a lute, I was surprised more than when my ardour was checked by a resident, 
who assured me I should be bitterly disappeimted. But the assurance was 
well founded ; after going into one from motives of curiosity, I never ven- 
tured into a second of the dilapidated filthy holes. The walls are generally 
black with dirt; the trellis decayed; the dusty floor an accumulation of all 
things disagreeable, including fleas of a large and active kind. The divans 
are made of mud, with a worn-out carpet full of bugs, or a few palm- 
branches upon it, or else seats are brought which are mere frame-works of 
bamboo. The cut (p. 468) exhibits one of the best of these places at Keneh, 
up the river, about forty miles from Thebes; it is the great caravanserai 
where the pilgrims assemble for Mecca, and therefore a fair specimen of its 
class. No one need be at the trouble of a journey to Egypt to enjoy an 
Oriental coffee-house ; any gentleman has but to take his pipe and cup into 
his own coal-cellar, cross his legs on a wooden bench, and smoke and sip 
by the cheerful blaze of an ordinary night-light hung in a glass tumbler 
above him. Then as for the story-teller, he may be easily got; for if amy 
one can stand the “ Arabian Nights,” doled forth in small instalments, 
from the time he is born till the time he is buried, some old drone might 
surely be found to do it for a moderate salary. The music is as monote- 
nous also, generally consisting of a few simple notes scraped on a wretehed 
violin, and accompanied by measured taps on a drum, or beats on a tam- 
bourine; it is the same as the Lasears trouble us with in London, amd 
which we so gladly employ the police to “move on.” Then, for amuse- 
ments, they have dancing, by girls whose genuflexions only excite disgust; 
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tumbling, by men who can by no means rival our street performers ; and a 
sort of version of Punch so thoroughly coarse and indelicate, that you 
would gladly see the entire set of performers well horsewhipped.* 
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I know all this is not “poetic,” it is not the Eastern life delineated 
in those delightful volumes of untruth that make home-stayers anxious 
to encounter the dangers, and disgust, that invariably await all travellers 
in the East. Generally, the voyager is cheated wherever he goes; and 
the further south he ventures the worse he fares; but even Greeks have 
more mercy than Egyptians. That grave and patriarchal old gentleman 























* It may be well to describe the cut a little in detail. The walls of the build- 
ing are of mud; the roof formed by laying palm-tree stems from side to side, and 
covering them with their leaves. A lamp im its wooden frame hangs from the 
roof. The fireplace serves also as a counter: on it are placed the tray and metal 
cups used for the customers, and from which the serving-boy is represented as 
selecting one; they are held in the hand to receive the more globular porcelain 
cup into which the boiling coffee is poured for the customers’ refection from the 
handled pot which is kept over the fire, and which will be distinguished in front 
of the larger vessels in our cut. Other cups and pots appear upon the shelves 
affixed to the wall; and the wooden sides of these shelves are generally devoted to 
“the score” kept by the coffee-house proprietor against customers he has 
“trusted.” These scores are precisely like those made by our country publicans 
or London milk-women. The customers seat themselves on the ground, or on 
divans made of bamboo, listlessly occupying time, and rarely talking to each other. 
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whose silks you are dealing for, and whose head might serve an artist for 
the type of a saint, will coolly rob you to an extent that you never 
before experienced; unless you haggle for half an hour, and end by 


paying less than half his original demand, which then is much more than 


the value of your purchase, and enough to allow him to give a very 
handsome percentage to your Dragoman. 

** What is a Dragoman?” the reader may ask. Ah! happy reader 
who knows no such person; your “ignorance” is indeed “bliss!!” I 
know that some travellers who have published enthusiastic books, profess 
to have found honest Dragomen; but all the travellers I ever questioned 
condemned the whole race to perdition. The Dragoman is the interpreter, 
whom you engage as “guide, philosopher, and friend,” during your 
journey ; who has to purchase everything, to be your agent in every way, 
and, in consideration of his high wages, to do the best he can for your 
good while the voyage lasts. This is the theory you hold, and the 
understanding he enters on; but he never dreams of performing one 
fraction of it. He watches you like a lynx; he takes care that you pay 
double what a native would, from which sum he gets a large commission. 
He orders, before your face (you not knowing the language), how much 
shall be demanded, and how much he shall receive of it. Woe be to the 
unlucky trader who dares to be moderate, and give him small gains; no 
rich European is ever taken to his shop again ; every artifice is used against 
him, and the entire clan of Dragomen help on the revenge of their brother. 
They are generally, like Dogberry, ‘rich fellows, go to; with two coats and 
everything handsome about them.” The one we engaged had many houses, 
a snug sum in hard cash, and was a gentleman in everything but principles, 
and they were lax enough to allow him to cheat over two-pennyworth of 
milk—his arithmetic taught him that six and six made twenty, and he 
constructed our accounts accordingly. Yet he was pious and affectionate ; 
he ostentatiously turned his face to Mecca and prayed regularly; and he 
embraced us with tears in his eyes when we left him (I hope for ever) ; 
but I could not help wickedly imagining it was because he lamented in 
spirit that nothing more could be squeezed out of us. Yet, he was not so 
bad as the Dragoman in a friend’s employ, who was an elderly man, and 
had spent a long life in this swindling trade, neglecting his religious 
duties in his greed for gold. It is a prescribed rule laid down by the 
Prophet that every true believer must once at least visit his tomb in Mecca. 
This good man felt that now the time had come; he had secured a 
comfortable competence by nefarious practices, and he determined “ to 
make his soul,” as the Irish say, and visit Mecca off-hand. But his 
property was well-invested, the journey is an expensive one, and his time 
was short ; consequently, where he cheated formerly of one piastre, he now 
took two, and was altogether so barefaced that even a wealthy “ Milor 
Inglese ” could not help remonstrating. He felt hurt, turned sulky, and 
did * injured innocence” as well as ever it was acted in a Minor theatre ; 
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his friend the Reis (or captain of the boat) explained to the irate passengers 
the urgent and moral nature of his plunderings, but I fear without softening 
the hearts of those “dogs of Christians,’’ who could only think of their 
lightened purses. 

Men in the most respectable positions are ngt ashamed of this cheating. 
A disgraceful instance occured on my visit to the great Mosque built by 
Mehemet Ali. The door-keepers, like our vergers, keep a sharp look-out 
for visitors; and as shoes are inadmissible, you are provided with filthy 
old slippers, or have your legs each enswathed ina small bag. My legs 
were bagged, and so were a few piastres (about double the sum that ought 
to be paid); and I slipped along the marble floor, and then through the 
Mosque. My guide took me out by another, anda nearer door, to the 
place we were next to visit; returning to the door-keepers with their old 
bags. They reddened with rage when they found I had not also come 
by the same way, thus escaping a fresh demand for money, and asked how 
. he dared to take any one that road? He answered that both doors and 
Mosque were free to all. They replied that Englishmen often gave six or 
eight shillings for entry, and I had given but three, for my five minutes’ 
look at blank walls. The words waxed warm on both sides, and it ended 
by the door-keepers all setting on my unlucky guide, beating him well and 
tearing his clothes. The scandalous character of the whole proceeding. 
can only be fully felt by imagining the thing to happen among ourselves ; 
and that some waiter at an hotel, who had taken a countryman to 
Westminster Abbey, should be beaten within an inch of his life by the 
~ vergers at the door, because the visitor, over whose purse he could have no 
influence, had not given them six times their due. 

The “‘ haggling,” and waste time forced out of the traveller, is more 
trying to ordinary nerves than even this “ bold beggary.’’ Nobody expects 
the smallest purchase to be made without a long debate; the seller pre- 
pares for it by inviting the buyer to a seat, and sending to the nearest 
shop for coffee and pipes. ‘This obtained, the “ haggling” begins; twice 
the price intended is coolly demanded, and angrily objected to; the pipe 
is resumed and a fresh bid made, raising a fresh objection, and so on, till 
something like moderation on both sides is reached. This style of dealing 
has become so usual that it is looked forward to as a necessity by both 
parties ; and a crowd of idlers, having nothing to do, encire the shop- 
front (always open to the street), and sometimes join the clamour, or pass 
an opinion on the value of the article about to be sold. Your time is also 
wasted in visits to more than one shop to complete one article purchased ; 
thus, one man sells pipe-stems, a second drills them, a third deals in 
amber mouth-pieces, a fourth in bowls, a fifth in tobacco, which a sixth cuts 
up for you; and thus half a day may be consumed in visiting shops some- 
times widely asunder. Tach trade is distinct, and those who practise it 
assemble in one locality only. : 

Enough of Cairo, that test of temper! Let us get on to the placid 
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river, and float up it quietly in the peaceful Dahabeeh, or travellers’ boat. 
It is built like one of the City barges; flat-bottomed, and drawing very 
little water, because of the shallowness of the stream. Is this yellow 
muddy water the famous Nile? and can it really be such pleasant drinking 
as the Egyptians declare it to be? Try it, and you soon decide in the 
negative. It is dirty and gritty; filter it, and it becomes flat and mawkish. 
But I know that all this, though true, is treason in the eyes of “ poetic 
minds” who have enthusiastically written about the river. I know I must be 
scouted when I say, that the river is so monotonous as to become at last 
unbearable; yet, with a stern regard for truth, I do say it, in the face of 
one recent traveller, who assures us that “‘ the Nile is never monotonous.”’ 
I have been up and down the principal European streams—the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Soane, the Marne, the Meuse, the Moselle, and the Danube ; 
and any one of them would gain largely by a comparison. Nay, our own 
Thames, between Oxford and Windsor, has more elements of the pic- 
turesque than the “‘far-famed’’ Nile possesses. 

For days you float along between flat mud-banks, with scenery exactly 
like the Rhine from Cologne to the sea. It absolutely defies sketching, for a 
sketch would be simply a few horizontal lines. It is Holland over again. 
Here and there a clump of palm-trees shelters a village of square mud-huts, 
mere featureless cubes, with a door which serves for a window when open, 
with no other ventilation whatever. Mr. Bartlett, in his ‘“ Nile-boat,” 
speaks of ‘‘ the musky fragrance’ wafted from the shores in the evening. 
Alas! I could smell nothing but the reek of the fires made to prepare 
the frugal supper of the peasantry ; scents that often obliged us to move 
our boat to some distance from towns and villages. 

Should the traveller land, let him “keep a wary eye” upon the dogs ; 
the villagers keep them as guards to their flocks and other property, and 
they are a savage and formidable set, well-fed and ferocious, who fly upon 
strangers with a violence which is unknown to the poor street-dog of Cairo. 
They, like their masters, have a wholesome fear of “ the stick,” the only thing 
that is respected in Egypt, where the argumentum baculinum is the only one 
that constantly and assuredly convinces man and beast of their errors. 

The dust that lies like a soft powder on the face of the country is 
almost enough to make a traveller eschew the use of his legs. It is easy 
to fancy the stare of astonishment with which an Egyptian might see a 
water-cart employed in a London street, where dust is by comparison non- 
existent. No one can entirely know what dust is as an annoyance who 
has not walked a mile or two on the “ golden sands of Egypt,” and gladly 
hailed his boat to escape them. 

You dream of the delight of a quiet boat after the noise, bustle, and 
wotry of Cairo: it is but a dream—one day on board dispels it. An 
Egyptian never does a single thing without chanting something as he does 
it; and when they sit down to row they all sing in chorus with Babel-like 
discord. When they row at night, the singing still goes on. Should they 
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anchor in the evening, as they usually do, they then form a circle on deck 
and get up choruses of astounding power, all keeping time by clapping 
their hands to the monotonous tap of a drum beat by one of the party. 
The poetically-minded may think all this very charming; to the prosaic, 
peace-loving traveller, it is simply a nuisance. 

When you retire to rest—Ah! that is a slip of the pen—there is no 
rest on the Nile. The mosquitoes, and the fleas, and the not-to-be-named 
insects who are your fellow-lodgers, “murder sleep” as effectually as 
Macbeth is recorded to have done. It is really too bad that people will 
call boating on the Nile pleasant. 

Ah, dear, married ladies ; how much you are deceived by your lords! 
They have spread a belief that the Nile is ‘a most charming river for ladies 
to be on,” for while their husbands are shooting on shore, they can float 
in the sunshine, sitting on sofas on the deck, or enjoying the shade of 
the saloon! If ladies can enjoy all the plagues I have already enumerated, 
and others added thereto—if they can live in the midst of half-wild dirty 
sailors, all ready to cast their rags ata moment’s notice and jump over- 
board, to push the boat off a sandbank, or make it secure for the night, 
then it may be pleasant for ladies: but not unless they can do all this. I 
shall not readily forget one forlorn young wife, whose husband was on 
land all day shooting ; and who drifted down the river at the rate of two 
miles per hour, working Berlin wool all the way. We watched her daily 
at her dull occupation; we met her often at the different places; we left her 
still so employed when we descended the stream. ‘Is she still listlessly 
gliding on, dreamily threading her wools?” we often ask ourselves; but 
the notion of time so passed is too painful to dwell long upon. Never 
shall I forget her; her desolation was as perfect as.that of Mariana in the 
Moated Grange. 

To a Sportsman who goes simply for shooting, to an Antiquary who 
goes with an equal singleness of purpose to study its early remains, the 
Nile is pleasant enough; but to the ordinary Traveller, who desires other 
things, it is ‘‘ weary, flat, and unprofitable.” True, there are some bits 
beyond Thebes picturesque, as far as barren limestone rocks can make 
them; but is that sufficient to make up for the loss of civilization, and all 
the comforts of life? I deny that the vegetation of the East is equal in 
beauty to our own. Will anybody say that a palm-tree is as graceful as 
an ash, or compare the carob to the birch? As for oaks and elms, let 
them hold up their heads and wave proudly; they are not eclipsed in 
grandeur or beauty by any tree in any land. I know all this is shameful 
to write, and wicked to print; but do let us look at the East truth- 
fully: by that I will stand or fall—I will never allow mere poetry to 
destroy my prose. We do not go into heroics over the back alleys of 
Spitalfields; why should we over those in Eastern cities? We are not 
charmed with the cellar-life of Manchester or Birmingham ; why then be 
so with the filthier Arab huts? I shall never hear drawing-room songs 
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about Arab maidens, or “ invites” therein to “live with them,” without a 
shudder, when I think of the sluts they are, and the mere “ dirt-pies” they 
inhabit. What a dis-enchantment travel often is, and how much literary 
gentlemen and artists have to answer for ! 

Up the river the people are certainly more primitive, but not the less 
dishonest. The way they watch your every movement is curious to see. 
I remember eating a slight lunch at Abydus, where half the population 
had turned out to try after “‘backsheesh ;” they all squatted in the deep 
dust in a half-circle round me, and watched every mouthful; following 
it with their sharp dark eyes as I lifted it to my mouth, until I felt as 
a caged animal in some zoological garden must feel when stared at by a 
group of country gawkies. On my departure, the everlasting cry of 
“backsheesh,” from a whining appeal to a half-savage demand, rose from 
the whole tribe of spectators; and it was not till I galloped across the 
plain on my “ Arab steed,” which was in reality a very good donkey, that 
I got free of persecution. It was amusing to see the labourers leave their 
work to rush across fields to intercept me with the same demand. The 
whole country eternally echoes with the beggarly word. It is a Nation of 
paupers and swindlers, with a Government of brigands. 

As you ascend the river, and get beyond Egyptian civilization, you enter 
into a region of Nubian honesty. The poor, despised blacks there, are a 
cleaner, a better, and a honester class. Their mud cabins are better kept ; 
their persons less neglected; and they will 
render services cheerfully to travellers. The 
ladies do not object to show their dark faces; 
but I cannot admire their nose-rings, though 
Miss Martineau declares they are as sensible 
as our ear-rings; nor can I like the tattooing 
of their chins, or the colouring of their lips 
blue. But here is a sketch of one of them, 
very faithfully rendered, and the reader may 
judge for himself.* 








* The girl in the cut is a denizen of Upper Egypt, where the nose-ring is 
also frequently worn. The amount of jewellery she wears is great, rather than 
valuable. All women will have an abundance, though frequently of the very 
cheapest kind. ‘They wear rings of pewter, set with coloured glass, value one 
halfpenny, and decorative rubbish of a similar order; but they sometimes get by 
inheritance more valuable gold and silver decorations, which pass from mother to 
daughter, and are sometimes very old. The most curious of these articles are the 
twisted bracelets and neck-bands, which are precisely similar to those used by the 
ancient Romans, and fabricated in a similar style. The ancients called them 
torques, and the modern Egyptians tok ; a curious instance of the little change in 
form or title this portion of female ornament has undergone in two thousand 
years, One of them is seen hooked round the neck of the girl in our engraving 
above, lying somewhat ostentationsly (it is a solid bar of silver or gold) above the 
rows of beads and drop-shaped pendants which cover the neck and bosom. 
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From some experience of human nature, I venture to think that travel- 
lers who “puff” the Nile, do so to triumph over their friends who have 
not the courage for so long a voyage and so great discomfort ; or, perhaps, 
the money to spend over it. Do we not all know, that if one place in 
a long tour is not seen, which our friends ask us about, they are sure 
to exclaim, “ What! didn’t you see ? Why, itis the best worth seeing 
of any places you have visited. Dear! dear!” &. &c. The Nile is very 
expensive, and by consequence very exclusive, and that is its chief charm 
to the aristocracy, and those who ape their manners. The beautiful rivers 
of Europe cannot thus be shut from the world of travellers; so the Rhine 
has become vulgar; nobody goes there. The monotony of its “‘castled crags” 
is sometimes spoken of, but it is variety itself in comparison with the Nile, 
where every village and town is so like every other village and town on its 
banks, that one sketch might do for all, and none could deny any name 
by which it was designated. 

Ewen the Antiquities—and here I feel I am treading on more dangerous 
ground than usual—even they are monotony personified. One temple is 
just like another; the chief variety being in the difference of its ruin. That 
the general run of travellers who go up the Nile do not understand, or care 
about them, is evident from the reckless way in which they destroy them, 
and scrawl their ugly names on the walls. 

I may elsewhere take’ an opportunity of quarrelling with the doctors 
who send, without consideration, sick patients to go through the severe 
ordeal of a climate where the old complaint of Jacob to Laban still holds 
good,—‘ By day the drought consumed me, and the frost by night.” 
Surely, a climate so continually varying—sometimes ranging from 65 in 
the morning to 90 at mid-day, again falling to 70 at sunset, and ultimately 
waking you up with cold in the night—cannot be fit for delicate lungs. 
To send sick people up the Nile in a drafty boat, where, if the boat were 
filled with gold, neither doctor nor medicine could be obtained, is worse 
than blameable. Whatever badimage I may have indulged in, in this paper, 
here I am serious ; for human life is at stake. 

And now, good reader, for the present, farewell! Ihope to write you a 
less “‘ grumbling” and probably more amusing paper or two, before we part 
company. My real wish has been to dispel some of the nonsense about 
the East by which we have all been misled. I am willing to allow its 
piquancy ; but it is not just to colour it so highly with poetry. It is 
decidedly unpleasant and unwholesome to travel in, and, like Egypt, it 
has never freed itself of “ PLAGUES.” 
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HOW I TOOK MY BATHS IN STAMBOUL. 


BY MISS PARDOE, 


I am not about to bore my readers by any affectation of classicality ; we 
have had enough and to spare of late, since the suddenly-popular subject 
of the Turkish Bath has occupied the public attention as an important 
sanitary question, of the apodyterium, the tepidarium, and the caldarium. 
I am simply about to relate, for the benefit of those to whom it may be 
matter of interest, in what respects the Hamdm customs and usages of 
the ladies of Constantinople differ from those of the other sex; so that J 
have only to relate ‘‘ How I took my Baths in Stamboul.” 

My earliest introduction to this oriental luxury, for a great luxury it 
undeniably is, was at the palace of the Scodra Pasha, who had formerly held 
a high command in Albania, where he had married a wealthy native princess 
and acquired considerable power and popularity. 

Thus the opportunity afforded to me of making my first acquaintance 
with the Turkish Bath was by no means an unfavourable one, and I 
consequently availed myself of it with eagerness. 

At about four o’clock on the morning of the morrow of my arrival 
under the Pasha’s hospitable roof, I was awakened very gently by two 
female slaves, who were kneeling beside my bed, one holding towards me 
a silver-gilt salver upon which was placed a cut-glass bowl filled with a 
very delicious sweetmeat, and the other a large tumbler of iced water. 
When I had partaken of these, the attendants carefully raised me from the 
gold-embroidered cushions on which I had passed the night, leaving me 
still shrouded beneath the satin coverings, and carried me in their arms 
like an infant to the loveliest boudoir imaginable, where they placed me 
upon a divan of brocaded silk overstrewn with cushions of gold cloth, 
and drawing a curtain between me and themselves, laid near me a long 
semi-transparent wrapping of muslin, elaborately wrought and fringed, of 
which the lady who had accompanied me as my interpreter instructed me 
in the use. 

This feat accomplished, I found myself swathed from my throat almost 
to my ankles in the dainty and yielding drapery, when I was next pre- 
sented with a pair of high wooden pattens, secured to the feet by elastic 
straps, thickly studded with jewels. The attendants then lifted me by 
placing an arm under each of my shoulders; and raising a curtain of 
heavy cloth embroidered all over with Chinese figures, led me, accompa- 
nied by my friend, into a domed cabinet lined with marble and moderately 
heated, where, so soon as I had become sufficiently accustomed to the 
somewhat stifling atmosphere, they commenced pouring over me quantities 
of warm water, which they dipped with silver basons from a large marble 
reservoir that continually filled and emptied itself along little channels 
hollowed in the pavement, creating a dense vapour. After a time they 
seated me.on a slab, raised somewhat higher than the rest of the floor, 
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and then began the real business of the bath. I had been instructed to 
loosen my hair in the cooling-room, and this they now (having previously 
saturated it with water), proceeded to separate into minute portions with 
wonderful skill and lightness of hand, pouring into each division a quan- 
tity of delicately-scented essences, and the sensation was truly delicious. 
They then laid me down; and slowly unwinding the drapery in which I 
was enveloped, at its two extremities, folding back each by degrees upon 
the centre of my person, they softly rubbed my body and limbs with 
fuller’s earth, opening and shutting my fingers, working my wrists, bend- 
ing my elbows, and twisting my ankles, but all with the greatest care and 
gentleness. I had become at this stage of the process so overwhelmed 
with sleep, that I was scarcely conscious when they ultimately turned me 
with my face to the heated floor, where I almost immediately fell into a 
deep slumber. 

From this I was, very reluctantly I own, ultimately awakened so 
soon as my companion deemed it expedient ; and having been once more 
deluged with water to remove the fuller’s earth, of which they had been 
exceedingly liberal, as it had even invaded my hair, I once more found 
myself streaming with essence from head to foot. A dry wrapper, this 
time gaily embroidered with coloured silks and fringed with gold, was 
stretched before me, while I divested myself of the clinging muslin in 
which I had been hitherto wrapped, upon which its substitute was flung 
over me, and I was carried back and laid upon the divan in the cooling- 
room. ‘There the damp was slightly wrung out of my hair, which was 
twisted tightly up amid the folds of a beautiful silk scarf, which certainly 
deserved a better fate. I was luxuriously covered up, swallowed a cup 
of coffee, and slept again; finding myself, to my no small astonishment 
when I next opened my eyes, upon the bed on which I had passed the 
night, thoroughly exhausted, but in a state of luxurious languor which it 
is impossible to describe, and which I could not shake off for hours. 

Now, all this was very pretty and very poetical—a sort of Arabian 
Nights’ version of the Hamdém; but I felt at once that in order thoroughly 
to appreciate it in all its bearings, I must see not only a marble cabinet, 
a brocaded divan, and half a score of slaves all occupied about my own 
person, but be enabled, by attending a public bath, to form a more 
adequate idea of the terrestrial paradise of the female population of Stam- 
boul. 

My obliging Greek friend having again consented to be my com- 
panion on this new expedition, we accordingly set forth about eight 
o’clock in the morning from Pera, attended by my exemplary maid, Anas- 
tasia, a “treasure,” who had been ceded to me by an obliging acquaintance, 
and who did me good service by drinking my eau-de-cologne (for which 
she had an especial taste) and wearing my silk stockings. At the entrance 
of the Hamém we alighted from our araba, followed by “ Stasie,” as she 
was familiarly called, carrying a basket containing all the necessary appli- 
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ances of the bath; every lady providing them for herself, and being accom- 
panied by at least one of her own servants, the inferior ranks alone avail- 
ing themselves of the services of the bathing-women of the establishment, 
who in such cases supply whatever their employers may require; and the 
scene was indeed, as I had naturally anticipated, very different from that 
to which I had been introduced at the Scodra Pasha’s. Having traversed 
a small entrance-court, we entered an extensive hall, paved with white 
marble, and surrounded by a double tier of projecting galleries resting 
upon substantial pillars of the same material. These galleries were 
draperied with chintz, or crimson shag, according to the fancy of the fair 
tenants, and were profusely furnished with cushions, the whole of the 
divisions or boxes being slightly partitioned off to the height of a few 
inches; while, though it appeared to me still early, the whole were occu- 
pied, save that which had been reserved for my own party. In the centre 
of the floor a capacious and handsome fountain poured its waters into four 
large scollop shells, and thence it fell back with a soft and soothing 
murmur, peculiarly congenial and pleasing. 

We were not long in gaining our allotted box—if I may be per- 
mitted so to designate the section of the lower gallery to which we 
were conducted by one of the servants of the establishment ; and once 
comfortably nestled among my cushions, [ amused myself for a consi- 
derable time in looking upon one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
which it had ever been my lot to witness. On the left of the door of 
entrances at the proprietress of the Baths—a really beautiful woman of 
about forty, attired in a dark turban, and an anfery, or straight dress of 
gaily-coloured print, confined at the waist by a cashmere shawl. She 
was employed in winding silk from a small ebony distaff; while imme- 
diately behind her squatted a negro slave-girl, grinning from ear to ear 
with intense enjoyment at all that was passing around her, and display 
ing an even and glittering set of teeth that, might well-nigh drive 
Arnold Rogers himself to despair. Much and volubly, and with perfect 
ease and freedom from all sense of social inferiority, did the good lady 
talk; nor was it long before I discovered that every Turkish woman, 
however languid and inert it may be her pleasure to appear in the 
Harem, becomes a true daughter of Eve so soon as she finds herself in 
the Hamém. 

It is almost needless to say that you must not expect to find in such an 
assemblage as that with which I am now occupied, the wives, daughters, or 
odaliques of the grandees: those ladies have no excuse for frequenting 
the public Haméms, with such superior accommodations and facilities 
as they possess in their palace-homes; and, consequently, when they do 
occasionally venture to visit these monster baths, it is only from curio- 
sity, and by stealth, to gather up the news of the day, which is with- 
held from them (or supposed ‘to be so) in the Harem; and to ascertain, 
by public rumour, what /étes, whether Frank, Armenian, or Greek, are 
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on the ¢apis, in order that they may not, by too tardy information, be 
prevented from being present; for it is a great mistake to imagine, as 
many modern writers of the sterner sex persevere in asserting, that the 
Turkish ladies know no dissipation save the bath; for nothing can 
be more certain than the fact that no festival, of whatever creed or 
character, takes place in Constantinople or its environs, where they may 
not be seen in shoals; and, so long as they retain their veils, and 
maintain a befitting propriety of conduct, they enjoy a liberty as great, 
and even greater, than a well-bred European gentlewoman. 

But to return to the Hamém. The galleries, as I have said, presented 
the oddest appearance in the world. There were comers and goers in 
every stage of arrival and departure. Others, who had returned from the 
bathing-hall, and who were now lying luxuriously propped-up by cushions 
upon their divans, enveloped from head to foot in fine white wrappers—in 
many instances fringed and embroidered with gold, silver, or coloured 
silks—their hair hanging loosely about their shoulders, which their slaves 
—by no means so fastidiously covered as their mistresses—were drying, 
combing, and perfuming, with extreme care. Others, again, were engaged 
in preparing for the bath, removing their dresses, or, I should rather say, 
permitting them to be removed by their attendants, for few among them 
condescended to extend a hand in self-service. And, finally, there were 
groups who had only just entered the building, and who were engaged in 
divesting themselves of their cloaks and veils, and exchanging greetings 
with their acquaintance. When I had thoroughly familiarized myself 
with every feature of the scene, I followed the example of my friend, ex- 
changed my morning-dress for a wrapper, loosened my hair, and walked 
barefooted across the eold marble flags to a door at the opposite 
extremity of the hall, and opening into the cooling-room, where I found a 
number of ladies sitting or lying on the divans, chatting and laughing, 
before returning to the colder atmosphere of the outer saloon. 

This second room was filled with hot airto a degree which, to me, 
was most oppressive ; and several times I dipped my fect into the little 
channels of steaming water which intersected the floor, and which were 
so heated that I shrank from the contact. I was still, however, as I 
soon discovered, only in a transition state; for I had yet to enter,and 
traverse the great bathing-place of the establishment—an extensive 
octagonal hall, containing eight fountains, where all who do not care, 
or cannot afford to pay, for a separate apartment, avail themselves as 
best they may of their opportunities of appropriating them. 

When I at length reached it, the first few instants were positively 
bewildering. The dense, heavy, sulphur-laden atmosphere, which com- 
pletely checked my breathing, and almost suffocated me—the shrill, dis- 
cordant cries of the slaves, who shouted to each other until the domes 
of the hall appeared to be alive with discord—the low laughter and 
subdued tones of their mistresses murmuring along in an under-current 
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of sound—the spectacle of nearly three hundred women, only partially 
attired, and’ that in muslin of so fine a texture, and so perfectly saturated 
with vapour, as to reveal every outline of the form—the blaek and busy 
slaves traversing the hall in every direction, with their arms folded wpon 
their breasts, and balancing on their curly heads trays of fringed or 
embroidered towels—bevies of lovely girls, engaged in earnest and evi- 
dently confidential conversation, in every graceful attitude that can be 
conceived—parties of playful children, chasing each other among the 
various groups, apparently quite regardless of the oppressive atmo- 
sphere which made me feel sick and faint—and, to crown all, the 
sudden bursting forth of one of the wildest and most ear-piereing of. 
Turkish melodies, which rang again and again with a fierce challenge 
to the echoes, by which it was instantly and deafeningly emulated; all 
combined to produce upon my mind the effect of some delusion. The 
clusters of fair women, their white skins gleaming like alabaster through 
their flimsy draperies, and their bright eyes flashing with pleasure, or 
languid with luxury, contrasted so strangely with the sable and _half- 
clad daughters of Africa; the rolling vapours shifting perpetually—now 
hiding, and now revealing, certain features of the scene—were so magical 
in their effect ; the insufferable noise—so utterly unearthly in its charac- 
ter that it would have done no discredit to the subterranean demons 
of Etna or Vesuvius—all condueed to form a whole which I shall never 
cease vividly to recall to mind. 

Round each of the fountains were clustered, kneeling or sitting, ladies 
attended by their slaves, all occupied in the various stages of the operation. 
There is a constant and immense supply of water, which can be heated or 
cooled at the pleasure of the bather—a couple of pipes, one pouring forth 
a hot and the other q cold stream, falling into each marble bason. To me 
the Turkish Bath was not only tedious and exhausting, but extremely 
troublesome. Having traversed the great hall, and reached the private 
rooms which had been secured for my friend ancl myself, I am not guilty 
of the slightest exaggeration when I affirm that my Greek maid spent an 
hour and a half over my hair alone. Then came more rubbing, more 
essences, and more fuller’s earth; until, at the end of amother hour, I 
‘* began to yearn for pure air and rest ; and Stasie having wound a napkin 
with deeply-fringed ends about my head, I swathed myself in a dry wrap- 
per, traversed the great Babel of the principal Hamém, and reached the 
outer hall without pausing in the cooling-room. Here the napkin was 
untwisted from my head, my hair plaited without any attempt at removing 
the damp, and then enveloped in a printed muslin handkerchief, edged 
with a border of woven silk and beads ; after which, while comfortably 
buried among my cushions, I soon became interested in what was passing 
around me. 

The crimson glow of the bath, which for a time throws all the blood 
to the head, had subsided in almost every case into the pure peach-like 
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softness of complexion which its moderate use seldom fails to produce; 
although the effect of constant exposure to so unnatural an atmosphere 
was sufficiently perceptible in the ghastly appearance of the professional 
bathing women, who are the most unsightly beings imaginable, their 
tobacco-coloured skins being of the consistency of parchment, and not 
one, even of the most aged among them, showing a single wrinkle ; for with 
all, without exception, the skin had tightened over the muscles of the face, 
producing what to me was a hideous and revolting effect. Nor is this the 
only evil induced by the sulphureous vapour even upon more cautious 
bathers, as it acts most perniciously on the hair ; for, on my expressing my 
surprise at discovering that in nine cases out of ten the luxuriant tresses 
which I had so much admired in the different harems were artificial, I was 
invariably informed that the languor induced by the bath, as well as the 
noxious character of the atmosphere, weakened the hair even from an early 
age, and rendered its natural possession almost a myth among the more 
advanced in years. Surely, this is a strong argument against its strength- 
ening the frame. 

Most of the ladies were now partaking of their morning meal. 
Negresses were entering with covered dishes, or leaving the building with 
the remains of those which had been served—sherbet, lemonade, bowls of 
iced water, upon which were floating slices of lemon, cut extremely thin 
through rind and pulp alike—one of the most deliciously-refreshing 
beverages ever invented—and mohalibé, congealed milk, slightly flavoured 
with orange or rose water, were in constant requisition, and rapidly vended 
by women who péssed on perpetually from group to group. So busy, 
cheerful, and animated, indeed, was everything about me, that it was with 
real regret I prepared for my departure ; but so thoroughly prostrated did 
I feel as soon as I found myself in the open air, slowly driving up the 
steep hill to Pera, that I resolved never again to subject myself to the 
enervating effects of a public Hamdm—a resolution which I faithfully 
fulfilled, and thenceforward I only indulged in the luxury of a Turkish 
Bath in the houses of my Moslem acquaintance. 

I owe it to a sense of justice, however, to declare that I did not witness 
a single instance of the wanton and unseemly exposure described by Lady 
M. W. Montague ; nor could I find, after careful inquiry, any individual 
of either the upper or middle ranks who would admit the veracity of the 
account, or who did not repudiate it with indignation; and it appears 
certain that in the present day such an accusation could not be sustained 
for an hour. 
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THE HEART OF MONTROSE 


[Mosr students of History will remember, that the gallant Marquis of 
Montrose was hanged and quartered at Edinburgh, on the 21st of May, 1650. 
They will also recall the striking scenes that preceded his execution, espe- 
cially the entry into Edinburgh, intended to be disgraceful, but which the 
heroic spirit of the Cavalier changed into a real triumph. It is not so 
generally known, that one of the females of his family, Lady Elizabeth 
Napier, found means to rescue the hero’s heart from its ignominious resting- 
place ‘in the ground appropriated to the burial of common malefactors,” 
had it embalmed, and enclosed in a silver casket, which she carried with her 
until her death. We believe it is still in the possession of her descendants. ] 


“ Wuar is it, Mother,—may I look within?” 
Asked a fair child with waving curls of gold, 
As he climbed lovingly his mother’s knee 
In the soft summer gloaming. His smell hand 
Held a rich silver casket, reverently, 
With some vague thought of priceless gems enclosed, 
While his deep eyes, with childhood’s wonder filled, 
Gazed wistfully in hers. That Mother’s face, 
Serene and quiet, thoughtful more than sad, 
Paled with a moment’s thrill of agony. 
Then she spoke calmly :-— 

“ Child, ’tis time you knew 
That casket’s story. I can tell it now ; 
While the still evening sky looks down on me, 
And thy still face looks up; no wild fierce words 
Of bitterness shall come, God helping me. 

Not diamonds of the mine, nor pearls of Ind, 
Nor gorgeous gems are there. Oh! dearer far— 
Stranger and dearer,—tho’ it be but dust ! 

There lies what throbbed with stormy passions once, 
With wild high hopes, unquenched energy, 
And courage dauntless in the face of death— 
A hero's heart! Nay, shrink not, gentle child, 
*Twas fire,—’tis clay! - Those little hands of thine 
May grasp it now. Oft hast thou heard me tell 
Of him,—thine Uncle ?” 

As a summer night 
Changes when clouds roll fast, and lightnings flash 
O’er the wild hills, the boy’s face changed— 

“ Of him! 

The hero of our house, the dauntless Graeme, 
How from the mountains of the North he rushed, 
Like their own torrent streams, to save his King, 
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By all but him forsaken,—of those fights 
Kilsyth and Alford, Tibbermoor, Dundee, 
Won by his plaided host,—of false Argyle, 
Tracked to his lair across the snowy hills 
And forced at last to face him and to flee ? 
Mother, I know all this —” 
** Not all, fair child, 

For false Argyle yet once more faced the Graeme. 
Hush, I will tell thee how—Our hero’s sun 
Went down in blood and woe. He did not fall 
On the red battle-field, nor by the hand 
Of midnight treachery ; nor did he bow 
His stately head beneath the glittering steel, 
Like him he loved and bled for—like his king ! 
That were a doom too merciful,—he died 
As felons die. One fair May afternoon 
They dragged their captive, weary, wounded, worn, 
To yon grim Tolbooth, up the crowded street, 
In cruel triumph, bound, unbonneted,— 
(Nay, never clench thine hand—’tis over now !)— 
Bound on the hangman’s cart! A tossing sea 
Of angry faces scowled beneath—above— 
And a wild yell that might have made the dead 
Hear it and tremble, burst from every lip 
When first they saw him. But his soul was still, 
For he stood in the presence of great Death— 
God’s holy Minister! No shadow dimmed 
His calm undaunted eye; his pale high brow 
Looked awfully majestic in his strong 
And deathless courage—so he passed along. 

God gave him"his last victory in that hour ! 
For the infuriate rabble shrank abashed, 
Awed by that look, and softened, till fierce words 
Died on each lip and hatred in each heart, 
And they forgot all—all—except that face, ° 
And wept and blessed him on his way to Death.” 


“ But his dark foe, Argyle?” 

* He faced him then ; 
He dared to stand and gaze upon that scene, 
Youth by his side, and beauty—all around 
Beaming with joy and triumph; thus they met— 
Ay, soul to soul they met! The Captive turned, 
And calmly gazed upon his foeman’s face 
A moment—’twas too much! Argyle shrank back, 
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And met that look no more. They led him forth 
At last to die. And such a death for hiz ! 

The death of shame—the gibbet! Such a doom! 
With his proud beauty and his lofty dreams, 

All, all to end in this! Ah, well, ’tis past, 

And years have passed since then, and I can weep.” 


“ But he died nobly, Mother ?” 
“ Like a King! 
Nobly and bravely, firm as adamant ; 
Yet with no touch of scorn. He died in peace ; 
For he prayed humbly thro’ his Saviour’s name, 
And after life’s wild storm we trust his rest 
Is quiet.” 
** Mother, who dared to break 
That holy quiet? Dared profane the grave, 
E’en for this casket’s treasure ?” 
** Child, ’twas I!” 
(Like fire the hot blood tingled thro’ her veins, 
One moment.) “ ‘ Dared profane the grave!’ you say ? 
Listen! He had no grave. No quiet spot 
Of earth received him,—’twas the traitor’s doom ! 
Men wreaked foul vengeance on the senseless clay. 
Oh, child, I had wept bitter tears ere then 
Over still grassy graves, where sunshine played, 
And fresh flowers bloomed, and kind hands laid their dead 
With words of prayer and blessing: laid their dead 
Who died by God’s own gentle touch—not man’s,— 
I shed no tear o’er this / 
The deed was done! 
How this strange relic of the dead has been 
To me a presence and a power: a thing 
Not earthly of the earth: a talisman 
To wake and nurse high thoughts—thou canst not know 
Till years have gone, and thine own heart is deep 
With manhood’s awful depth. Until my death 
I guard it,—then ’tis thine. I charge thee, now, 
Keep it, and let it pass from sire to son, 
To the far after times when hearts have come 
To beat more calmly and with larger love, 
And our wild party-cries are stilled at last, 
And men perchance will look on it and say, 
‘ There lies earth’s noblest thing,—a Hero’s Heart!’ ” 
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BY LAND AND SEA. 
THE TRAVELLERS. 


To quiet stay-at-home people there may seem to be something of the 
primal curse in the disposition which many of us have to imitate the 
Tempter, by going “ to and fro upon the earth.” Others, like ourselves, 
may take a more favourable view of the matter, and regard it as a quality 
to be proud of, that courageous contempt of danger—that unselfish care- 
lessness of discomfort—that eager thirst for knowledge which draws men 
from the ease and luxury of so-called civilization, and drives them forth 
to wherever sport, adventure, novelty, and, above all, danger, are to be 
had. Though many people have this disposition to some extent, we Great 
Britons are especially famous for it. We pride ourselves upon it, and 
regard it as a trace of our descent from the brave old Norsemen, who 
sniffed the sea-breeze like native air, and looked upon every ocean-laved 
country as their own. Climbing the highest Alps, groping their painful 
way into the deepest mines, sporting in Arctic Seas as well as in the 
Torrid Zone—wherever the human foot can tread or human life can be 
sustained, there are you sure to meet our countrymen, trading, botanizing, 
shooting, fishing, sketching, chipping fossils—gratifying some whim, pur- 
suing some pet hobby. Those who prefer to stay at home and read the 
stories of the dangers these have passed, have reason to be very grateful to 
them. Making all due allowance for travellers’ tales, and the natural dis- 
position to exaggerate whatever is strange and wonderful, their books are 
pictures of what they have seen, sufficiently faithful to enable those who 
prefer the safe and quiet comfort of their firesides, to visit distant lands, 
make themselves acquainted with foreign peoples, and take their harmless 
share in adventures, the actual experience of which would be to them the 
reverse of agreeable. Thanks to our travellers by land and sea, the studious 
youth may rest at home, and, reclining comfortably upon his sofa or upon 
some green and pleasant bank, read to his “ladye”’ such tales of sport and 
danger as will make her fair cheek turn pale, and bring a gush of thank- 
fulness to his own heart that he is so safe and happy in England, “ com- 
passed by the inviolate sea.” With her he loves by his side, and with no 
peril nigh, he may hunt the whale or the walrus in the icy solitudes of the 
North, or the lion in the African desert. He may chase the tiger in the 
Indian jungle, or, with M. du Chaillu, brave the terrible gorilla in the 
dense jungles of Equatorial Africa. He may search the silver mines of 
Potosi, or climb the giddy summits of the Dwalagiri, all without passing 
beyond the limits of his own garden-gate, and without more trouble than 
inditing a note to Mr. Mudie. If he be of a scientific turn of mind, he 
may add to his stock of knowledge by acquiring fresh information respect- 
ing the physical peculiarities of different countries, and the wondrous phe- 
nomena in the heavens above, the earth below, and the waters that are 
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under the earth. He may know the habits of wild beasts in habitats 
natural to them, and of the birds of the air, and of the fishes of the sea. 
Word-pictures, engraved pictures, photographs, and specimens are brought 
to him in abundance by these daring, self-sacrificing men. He may 
review the world in his own room. How shall he repay the boon? 

The pile of books before us sufficiently attests the great popularity of 
this kind of reading in this country, and the eager avidity with which 
books of travel are purchased and read. In no other country in the world 
could the same thing be seen. Here are eighteen volumes, chosen from a 
mass of others of less moment, but belonging to the same category. They 
contain altogether some six-thousand seven-hundred pages, and they have all 
appeared within the last six months. They are for the most part plenti- 
fully illustrated, and are all what we should call expensive books; none of 
them, we imagine, under half a guinea the volume, and some of them 
rising to double the price. All but three of these works are by Great 
Britons, and all are published for the special delectation, information, and 
amusement of the good people of this country. When we look into them 
we find that they afford a capital illustration of our marvellous discursive- 
ness. We are taken to every quarter of the globe and into many latitudes. 
Our companion is now a fair lady and now a reverend bishop, now a 
foreign diplomatist, afterwards an American trader, an English sports- 
man, a British consul, a yachtsman, a gentleman travelling for his pleasure. 
It is a collection to suit all tastes, and the reader must be careless indeed 
of the world and its doings who can find nothing to please him. The first 
that we come to does not go very far afield, nor do the ladies who wrote it 
take us over very much ground. The Misses Agnes and Maria E. Catlow,! 
whose beautiful volumes, so daintily printed, so delicately bound in red 
and gold, and so prettily illustrated with chromo-lithographs, after draw- 
ings by the authors themselves, are two ladies in the best sense in the 
world, who have gratified their love of travel, of nature, and of art, by 
travelling through the sweetest scenes in the Swiss Alps and the Apennines. 
The Misses Catlow are evidently both artists at heart, and enthusiastic lovers 
of science. They dwell tenderly upon the pictorial beauties of a landscape ; 
but they will not fail to tell you what they know about the geological 
peculiarities of the strata, and that the very rock you are sitting upon is a 
calcareous one! 

But a lady of a very different sort is the Authoress of “ Alpine 
Byways,”* who takes us over much the same kind of ground, though im 
quite another fashion. She is an Amazon. She dons her walking-boots, 
and, Alpine stick in hand, followed (mark ye) by her husband and son, 





(1). “ Sketching Rambles; or, Nature in the Alps and Apennines.” By Agnes 
and Maria Catlow. 2 vols. London: James Hogg and Sons, 1861; pp. 742. 

(2). “Alpine Byways; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859 and 1860.” By a Lady. 
London: Longmans, 1861; pp. 320. 
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makes nothing of peaks, passes, and glaciers. No feat of Alpine toil seems 
too much for her. She dares ascents such as delight Professor Tyndall ; 
and sets a brilliant example to her sex of what a strong feminine mind in 
a strong feminine body can accomplish. Greatly as we respect such great 
qualities, we can scarcely uphold this mighty climber as a model for the 
universal adoption of her sex. Brilliant exceptions such muscular natures 
will always be; but, let us hope, always exceptions. We recommend 
**A Lady” as a candidate for admission into the Alpine Club. 

The next volume we seize still keeps us in the Alps. It is Mr. 
Galton’s book on “ Vacation Tourists.”"* In this volume, Mr. Galton and 
his friends, emboldened by the success of “ Peaks and Passes,” bring 
together a collection of Essays on certain Vacation Trips in 1860. There 
are thirteen of these papers; and Mr. Galton, the well-known author of 
“« The Art of Travel,” has been very fitly selected to edit them. What a 
fine, what a noble institution is the Alpine Club, of which this con- 
fraternity seems a kind of imitation; and how admirably it illustrates that 
daring disposition towards adventure, which we spoke of as characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon race! Here are highly cultivated men, all in the prime 
of life, and most of them occupying that kind of position in which men 
usually deem themselves entitled to mingle a double proportion of otium 
with each atom of dignitas, making mutual compact to cast off dull sloth, 
at least once a-year, and brace their study-racked brains and limbs 
wearied with inaction by such vigorous feats as may well make expe- 
rienced mountaineers turn pale with envy. ‘ Dons” on the banks of the 
Arve, as they are dons by the Isis, or the Cam, they worthily prove the 
supremacy of intellect, and refute the silly but oft-repeated fallacy—that 
manly pursuits are inconsistent with the still nobler triumphs of the 
mind. Long may Messrs. Tyndall, Hardy, Kennedy, and the rest of the 
noble brotherhood, flourish; and many may be their volumes of travel for 
future years to bring to our side. As we write, we have before our eyes a 
pamphlet by Mr. William Longman, the Vice-President of the Club, in 
which that eminent publisher and intelligent gentleman earnestly recom- 
mends his friends to turn their attention towards Iceland. We cannot 
well go into that subject now, but we believe their labours in that 
direction would be amply rewarded. 

Ho! for the Arctic Seas for a chase after the sea-horses with Mr. 
Lamont,* and his staunch friend and comrade, Lord David Kennedy. 
We are spinning away before the breeze, and have left Hammerfest, in 
Spitzbergen, long behind. The civilized world and all its blessings—not 
to mention its curses—are farther away behind than even Hammerfest. 





(3). “ Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel, in 1860.” Edited by Francis 
Galton, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “The Art of Travel,” &c. Cambridge and 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1861; pp. 483. 

(4). “Seasons with the Sea-Horses; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas.” 
Ry James Lamont, Esq., F.G.8. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1861; pp. 312. 
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Lord David has sighted a herd ‘of seals on some icebergs hard by, 
and we areinaking the best of our way to get at them. There they 
are—some seven or eight huge fellows, lying close to the outer edge 
of the ice. We get the boat out, and slowly advance; but they are 
shy, and will not let us approach too near. One by one they flop over 
into the water with an easy, rapid dive. As we get nearer, Mr. Lamont 
watches his chance, and as a round bullet-head comes up to blow, he fires 
at it with his rifle, and the poor phoca sinks to riseno more. The creature 
is killed—and we are not the better for it. Mr. Lamont repeats this feat 
several times, and invariably with the same result. We remonstrate at this 
useless destruction of mammalian life; but Mr. Lamont tells us, very com- 
posedly, that upon one occasion he killed fifteen seals and only recovered 
the bodies of three of them. Unless you can get up to them in time to 
drive a harpoon into their bodies before they sink, you are safe to 
lose them. This explanation seems not satisfactory to us, and we had 
rather that Mr. Lamont shot fewer seals until he has invented a more 
certain plan for securing his prey. For all this, however, and for all the 
smell of the oil and the seal and walrus meat, with which the schooner is 
filled, the voyage is a very pleasant one; and not unprofitable either, 
when we come to count out the game-bag, and find that it contains forty- 
six walruses, eighty-eight seals, eight Polar bears, one white whale, and 
sixty-one reindeer. 

We have no time to accompany Mr. Horace Marryat to Jutland,® the 
Danish Isles, and Copenhagen, for the Hon. Grantley Berkeley beckons us 
off rather hastily to be off with him to the Western prairies of America ; 
and the Hon. Grantley Berkeley is not the man to be trifled with. To be 
. candid, this is no very great hardship; for Mr. Marryat (though evidently 
a very cultivated gentleman) is just a little wearisome. He has plenty to 
tell us about the architecture of the quaint old Jutland towns, of the 
chdteauzx which take us back to the days of the Valdemars and the 
Christians, and of the picture galleries at Christiansburg and Copenhagen ; 
but, for all that he is own brother to dashing Captain Marryat, of naval 
fiction celebrity, it must be admitted that he is a Jeetle prosy. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley is a sportsman after the stalwart English model.® 
In these days, when the term ‘‘sportsman”’ has become so confused with that 
of “sporting man ” that no distinction is observed between those widely- 
differing species, such men as Mr. Berkeley are rare. At no time, indeed, 
could it be common to find a man who, at the age of sixty, preserved the 
fire, vigour, and activity of his youth. Spare, muscular, wiry, lithe as a 
willow, and active as a deer, Mr. Berkeley is as well able to endure the 
toils of a long day’s deer-stalking, either at Taymouth or the New Forest, 





(5). “A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles,and Copenhagen.” By Horace 
Marryat. 2vols. London: John Murray, 1861; pp. 821. 

(6). “ The English Sportsman in the Western Prairies.” By the Hon. Grantley 
F. Berkeley. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1861; pp. 431. 
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as ever he was in his life. He can run a mile at speed, and leap a five- 
barred gate without being “ winded.” Such is the man who, with but one 
life between him and one of the wealthiest and most ancient of our Earl- 
doms, has devoted his whole life to sport as a serious occupation. To 
him the chase is something more than a recreation. He studies it 
as a science, and regards its triumphs as fit objects for ambition. 
He enters upon the chase of the bison with a zealous intention of 
showing what an English sportsman, trained only to foxes and deer, 
could do against the monarch of the prairies. What a rush of exultation 
is there in his veins as he recounts his race after the first bison he killed, on 
the back of his good horse ‘“‘Taymouth!” How distinctly we can hear the 
clear ring of his death-halloo, as the monster swayed for a second to and 
fro, and then fell dead, with the ball in his heart! Never perhaps before 
had that ery, so familiar to the New Forest, been heard in an American 
prairie. It should be mentioned en passant—and it is a remarkable proof 
of the vitality of sport in England, and of the enterprise of the English 
press—that Mr. Berkeley’s expedition was undertaken on behalf and at the 
expense of The Field newspaper. Sporting literature must be in great 
request, when the heir presumptive to an Earldom consents to turn reporter 
to a sportsman’s paper. 

We are sorry we cannot accompany Mr. Tylor far over the boun- 
daries of Mexico.” He is an amusing, rattling Yankee ; very inquisitive, 
after the manner of his species, and very communicative, not only about 
his own affairs, but as to all he happens to pick up. Some of his 
sketches of life and manners in Mexico, and of the priesthood, are highly 
characteristic ; and there is some curious matter about ancient Mexico 

. and its architecture, &c., which may be serviceable to the ethnological 
student. 

Once more we quit the New World, and hie us to the oldest part of 
the Old. We are with Bishop Smith, the Bishop of Victoria (Hong- 
Kong), and he is conducting us through the streets of Jeddo and Nagasaki, 
in Japan.* How strange everything seems to us in this ancient empire, 
which has so long and so obstinately secluded itself, and avoided our 
contact. Why should they not avoid us, if they choose todo so? Have 
we a right to use our Armstrong guns to force them to buy our cottons 
and our “ Brummagem” ware? The Japanese were not always an exclu- 
sive race; the spirit of their laws is indeed what may be called Liberal- 
Conservative. Years ago they endured intercourse with Europeans; and 
matters went on well enough until the pride and the insolence of Roman 
Catholic priests rendered their presence intolerable to the magnates 
of the Empire. Perhaps the experiment may turn out better this time ; 





(7). “ Anahuac; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, Ancient and Modern.” By Edward 
B. Tylor. London: Longmans, 1861; pp. 344. 

(8). “ Ten Weeks in Japan.” By George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Hong 
Kong). London: Longmans, 1861; pp. 459. 
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but, if it do so, it will not be by reason of threats, or enforced treaties, or 
Armstrong guns. Bishop Smith tells us that the Japanese are a brave and 
warlike people ; that they are attached to their ancient laws, and that the 
great feudatory lords are desperately opposed to opening Japan to 
strangers. He even believes that an attack upon their seaports—which 
our superior artillery might enable us to batter down—would only have the 
effect of driving them into the mountainous highlands of the interior, 
whither they might be pursued with as little success as our English Edward 
followed the Scotch in carrying out a like policy. No one has given us a 
clearer idea than Bishop Smith of the real nature of the constitution of 
Japan. It seems to be the very perfection of Conservatism—Conservatism 
focussed to an extraordinary intensity. 

The Prince of Kanga is chief of the two hundred and sixty-four 
great Daimios, or territorial lords, who divide between them the 
entire fee-simple of Japan. His annual income can only be expressed in 
our language by the use of such words as two-million three-hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. He maintains at his own expense forty thou- 
sand armed retainers, and, with his fellow lords (who compose the Grand 
Council of the empire), can coerce the nominal Emperors at pleasure. 
When, then, Bishop Smith tells us that this man is opposed to all treaty 
or commerce with us, and that he has lain his hand upon his sword and 
declared his willingness to die fighting for his country, rather than 
consent to change the laws of his country, it is no slight matter. We 
may call such men barbarians, if we will; but calling them so will not 
make them so. We should remember that they were civilized, after their 
fashion—which seems to be a happy one—when our fathers wore skins 
and painted their bodies to meet the Roman legions. Bishop Smith 
describes the Japanese as a gentle, intelligent, and industrious people. 
There is much in their manners and in their morals which the good eccle- 
siastic is constrained gravely to rebuke; but about the beauty of the 
Japanese damsels he is nearly as enthusiastic as Captain Sherard Osborn, 
which is saying a good deal. 

Before we bid farewell to Asia—the cradle of the human race, and still 
the land where humanity, as it were, swarms—Mr. Money will insist upon 
our taking a peep at Java. It must be but a peep; for Mr. Money’s 
book is politico-economical in the main, and though of great value in that 
respect, gives us very few pictures of the way, that men live, and move, and 
have their being in Java. He is very enthusiastic about the Dutch policy 
-in this country; which certainly does not, in this case, bear out George 
Canning’s definition of it, that— 

‘‘In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Asi in giving too little and asking too much.” 








(9). “ Java; or, How to Manage a Colony showing a Practical Solution of the 
Questions now affecting British India.” By J. W.B. Money. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett; pp. 642. 
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A more liberal principle than this seems to have animated the soul of 
General Van der Bosch, the late Governor-General of Dutch India, whom 
Mr. Money eulogises as having done more for the welfare of the people 
under his rule than any statesman of the age. The most picturesque 
sketches in Mr. Money’s book seem to us to be those which illustrate the 
way of life among Europeans in Batavia. Very prosperous and very 
pleasant ; a kind of perpetual picnic, we should say. Much feasting and 
visiting at night, and bounteous hospitality at all seasons. The drawing- 
rooms brilliantly lighted up and open to the air by a verandah, so that 
they keep ‘‘open house” in every sense. After the flats of Holland, its 
endless canals and countless windmills, we do not wonder at the broad 
and prosperous burghers regarding Java as a Dutch paradise. 

The Asmodeus of travel has led us strange dances by land and by sea, 
and we have already visited three of the four quarters into which the 
globe is naturally divided. We have seen something of the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them. Europe, America, and Asia have 
heard the rustle of our wings, and there is now only that dark mys- 
terious continent, the great black spot on the Map of the World, yet 
unvisited by us. We have reserved it for the last, because it is in that 
direction that the attention of the public is just now especially turned. 
Since Herodotus, who has always been held to be guilty of falsehood, 
until modern science vindicated his veracity, Bruce, Belzoni, Mungo Park, 
Clapperton, Denman, Peel, Burton, Speke, Livingstone, Barth, Overweg, 
Krapf—(how shall we tell the number of them ?)—have penetrated, more 
or less, into the crust of this strange continent; yet how much remains to be 
done the great blank spaces in the middle of the map, unoccupied by names 
or by indications of conformation of surface, too plainly tell. One curious 
family likeness about all the African explorers is, that there has always 
been something so strange and marvellous in their stories that they have 
been invariably received with doubt and discredit. Bruce laboured under the 
imputation of being a convicted fabricator. Persons still exist who do not 
believe that Richard Burton ever went to Mecca, or Barth to Timbuctoo. 
Gordon Cumming was treated as a Munchausen, until Dr. Livingstone 
cast over him his mantle. As a fitting sequel to this list of calumniated 
benefactors. to their species, the boldest and most successful explorer we 
have had among us for many years, M. Paul Belloni du Chaillu, is at this 
moment labouring under the cruellest imputations upon his honour. To 
be evilly-intreated, on your return, seems to be the necessary consequence 
of African exploration. 

The six volumes before us relate to very distinct portions of the African 
continent. Those by Signor Valdez refer to the neighbourhood of 
Loanda, on the West Coast.” The Signor is a Portuguese diplomatist, 
who was once appointed to serve his sovereign as an arbitrator in the 





(10). “ Six Years of a Traveller’s Life in Western Africa.” By Francesco Tra- 
vassos Valdez. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1861; pp. 717. 
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British and Portuguese Mixed Commission at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Signor tells us also a great deal about Dahomey, 
and the Molliahs of Matiamvo; and his disclosures respecting the 
laws and customs of these peoples are to the full as strange as any 
thing that can be -found in M. du Chaillu’s volume. Mr. Tristram ™ 
attacked Africa from the north ; started from Algiers; passed southwards 
over that vast tract of sand which is called the ‘‘Great Sahara,” and reached 
the territory of a people not before described to the public. This people 
who are called Nizab, seem to have attained a considerable degree of 
civilization, although they are surrounded by savage hordes of Tonaregs 
and other peoples. In some respects their physiognomy is more like the 
Jews than the Arabs. Although Mussulmans, they have ‘ nothing of 
Ishmael in their face, habits, or language.” Who knows whether there 
may not be some trace of the lost tribes here ? 

Before the appearance of M. du Chaillu’s “‘ Explorations,” decidedly 
the most interesting book about Africa of recent date was Consul Petherick’s 
account of his explorations in Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa, and 
attempts to reach the source of the White Nile.” Mr. Petherick has a 
charmingly modest way of telling things, which is very winning. He shot 
elephants, giraffes, secretary eagles, rhinoceroses, and we know not what 
besides. He brought home with him contributions to science, and infcr- 
mation respecting trade, of such value that the Queen, to strengthen his . 
hands, appointed him her Consul of the Soudan; and the Geographical 
Society, to put him in funds, raised the best part of two thousand pounds 
to enable him to extend his explorations towards the source of the White 
Nile, and to aid the expedition of Captain Speke, already despatched by 
Zanzibar. 

The country which Mr. Hutchinson” visited comes very near, indeed 
is partly the same, as that which M. du Chaillu covered by his ‘‘ Explora- 
tions.” Although a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. — 
Hutchinson lays no claim to scientific lore, and pays more attention to 
questions of cannibalism than any other. Mr. Hutchinson does not 
appear to have penetrated far into the interior, and most of his cannibal 
stories have been taken from hearsay ; still there is much in his book that 
bears very close upon M. du Chaillu’s statements. For instance, when he 





(11). “The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains.” By 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Master of Grantham Hospital. London: John 
Murray, 1861; pp. 434. 

(12). “ Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa; with Explorations from Khar- 
toum, on the White Nile, to the Regions of the Equator; being sixteen years’ 
travel.” By John Petherick, F.R.G.S. Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood 
and Sons, 1861; pp. 482. 

(18). “Ten Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians; with Sketches of the 
Manners and Customs of Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes, from Senegal to Gaboon.” 
By Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G,S. London: 
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talks of a tribe of cannibals up “ the Mooney river,” and near Coriseo Bay, 
we think of M. du Chaillu’s Fans or Paueins, who are described by him 
as being cannibals of the worst kind. Mr. Hutchinson reports of the 
tribe of ‘* Boolas,” that they “‘ come down the Mooney river to get some of 
the seashore-dwelling people to make ‘chop’ of them, because they are 
reputed to have a saltish, therefore a relishable flavour.” After this we 
approach M. du Chaillu’s book, with what appetite we may. 

, Of all the travellers and explorers whom we have already referred to, 
none has been received with more welcome than M. du Chaillu, and to 
none has such a general expression of gratitude—with one or two 
miserable exceptions—been accorded. This is no more than justice. 
The story of M. du Chaillu’s connection with Africa is. easily told; 
though his modesty has prevented him from dwelling upon it at any 
great length in his book. For trading purposes, he first went to 
the mouth of the Gaboon, on the west coast, in 1852, and stayed there 
until 1854. During that time he made many brief exploring expeditions 
into the interior, and brought together a rich collection of birds and other 
objects of natural history. He says little of this in his book, but the facts 
are indelibly recorded in the “ Proceedings” of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, and there they remain as proofs of M. du 
Chaillu’s veracity and irrefutable replies to the calumnies of his de- 
tractors. It is, indeed, a convincing proof how little vain-glory 
and boasting there is about the man, that although he was for five 
years a regular correspondent of the Philadelphia Academy, sent over 
valuable collections to it, and papers describing his travels ; and although 
these papers and these collections are duly recorded in the “ Proceedings,” 
and M. du Chaillu is constantly mentioned as a scientific explorer whose 
great labours were making valuable additions to the stock of human 
knowledge, yet he never thought it worth while to make one single word of 
mention of these facts from one end of the book to the other. An exa- 
mination of the ‘‘ Proceedings” of that Academy is alone sufficient to 
refute all the hypothetical accusations brought against him; and, now that 
public attention has been called to these documents, his enemies must keep 
silence for ever. 

In 1855 M. du Chaillu returned to the Gaboon—not for the purposes 
of trade, but of scientific exploration. He stayed in Africa until June, 1859. 
This is the period comprised in his book. He explored Cape Lopez, and dis- 
covered new birds and fauna there. He re-visited the Sierra del Crystal; 
visited Corisco Bay; traced the course of the river Moondah, and met 
with a tribe of cannibals called Fans, whose practices that way exceed in 





(14). “Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa ; with Accounts of the 
Manners and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, 
Leopard, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and other animals.” By Paul du 
Chaillu. With Map and Illustrations. London: John Murray,1861; pp. 479- 
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horror anything we have before heard of. After this, he visited the Camma 
Country, and explored the course of the Ogobay. In this journey he met 
with and killed many specimens of the great Gorilla, the largest and most 
formidable of the ape tribe—a beast which has been known to zoologists 
for a long time, which was even referred to by Hanno, but which, it is 
believed, was never before killed by a white man. At the interesting 
exhibition of M. du Chaillu’s collection (in the rooms of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 15, Whitehall Place), many stuffed specimens of this 
terrible brute may be examined, and it needs but a very cursory examina- 
tion to compel us to yield our full credence to the extraordinary stories we 
have received of its ferocity and great muscular strength. The skeleton, 
as contrasted with the lighter and more graceful structure of man, seems 
built for the reception of enormous muscles. The deep hollows and promi- 
nent ridges of the frontal bone indicate a machinery of tremendous power 
for working the huge jaws. The breadth of the shoulders, powerful struc- 
ture of the ribs, length of the arms, breadth of the pelvis, all furnish in- 
dications of equal significance. Unlike all other apes, the Gorilla walks 
erect. Being frugivorous, it does not attack for prey; but when its re- 
treat is invaded, it rises courageously, whoever may be the attacker. M. 
du Chaillu’s description of its mode of warfare is picturesque, but fearful. 
It advances with a deep, prolonged roar, beating its breasts, which resound 
like a vast drum. If it strike, its blow is fatal. One poor fellow, a 
native hunter who accompanied M. du Chaillu, was so attacked, and was 
found with his bowels laid bare and his gun bent and flattened by the 
powerful teeth of the Gorilla. It is a significant testimony to the powers 
of this animal that where it is found, the lion and the elephant are not, 
and whatever may be the real cause of this, the negroes impute it to the 
dread which these latter have of the onslaught of the gorilla. In addition 
to the gorilla, M. du Chaillu met with, and added to his collection, what 
he believes to be a new species of ape, which he calls the ushiego mbouvé, 
or nest-building ape; and also the /ooloo-kamba. Some of our natu- 
ralists have denied that these are anything but varieties of the chimpanzee ; 
but that is a question which must be left to the naturalists for settlement. 

Surely, it is a dream from which we are awaking. Nodding over these 
volumes, we have visited strange places in our sleep, and our eyes have seen 
strange visions. We are toiling, with the gentle and pleasant Misses Catlow, 
up the Mer de Glace, when lo! we meet Mr. Petherick, who invites us to 
come and stalk giraffe on the banks of the White Nile. Just as we have 
shot a tall fellow, by one of those sudden transitions which happen in 
dreams we are in the North Seas with Mr. Lamont and Lord David, 
popping away at walruses among the icebergs. The icy pinnacles change 
into a fine old Mexican ruin, and Mr. Tylor is holding forth, in a slightly 
nasal twang, about the glory of the ancient citizens, when up gallops Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, full of complaints about “that rascal Canterall,” and an 
invitation to start to-morrow morning, with himself and Mr. Bayard, to stalk 
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bull-bison. We fully intend to accept this; when, somehow or other, we 
perceive that we are in the High-street of Jeddo, arm-in-arm with the 
Bishop of Victoria. His Grace is very demurely proposing to us a visit 
to some tempting peach-gardens, where the waiting damsels are of especial 
beauty, when up comes the Prince of Kanga, and, as the Bishop informs 
us, in an awe-struck whisper, that the potentate is worth upwards of two 
millions a year, he sentences us to be taken up Monte Rosa between Profes- 
sor Tyndall and “A Lady.” We should be nearly killed by this terrible in- 
fliction, but for the reviving influence of an evening party at Java, to which 
Mr. Money kindly introduces us; but just as we are at the highest point 
of enjoyment, whirling in a giddy waltz with a pretty little Dutch-Batavian 
beauty, M. du Chaillu calls our attention to a fearful specimen of the 
gorilla, which is advancing out of the bush to meet us. The brute’s 
countenance wears an awful aspect ;—we can hear his terrible roar ; he beats 
his breasts, and displays the fangs which are to rend us to pieces. Our 
knees give way beneath us, and we are about to fall, when our nerves are re- 
assured by beholding the conduct of our courageous little companion. Calm 
and unmoved, he raises his gun, and takes a sure aim. His finger is on the 
trigger, and he is about to fire, when, horror! the Gorilla is changed—to 
Dr. Gray, of the British Museum. We try to scream a word of warning, 
when, Bang! goes the gun. What is it? Where are we? The reading- 
lamp is overturned, the books bestrew the floor, and we—are snug in our 
arm-chair ! 
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A STORY FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
IN COZY NOOK. 


THE LITTLE STRAY LAMB. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Parr I. 


Tue three young Summerfields could not remember a time when “ the 
chancery ” or ‘“‘law” suit was not talked of in their happy home, To 
them a lawsuit seemed a part of life ; and if they had reasoned on the sub- 
ject they would have taken it for granted that everybody had a “ lawsuit” 
to bother him, just as there were frost, and snow, and chilblains, and cold 
beds in winter to make you uncomfortable. Harry had always heard of 
‘‘the lawsuit,” so had Frank ; and as to little Eustace, he had not only heard 
his parents speak of it, but he had been carefully instructed on the subject 
by his brothers. Had not Frank over and over again played at being 
‘‘that wicked old bugaboo, Sandilands,” the author of the lawsuit, rush- 
ing into the summer-house when it was fitted up for a king’s palace or a 
Robinson Crusoe island, overturning and demolishing, sweeping right and left 
with a besom of destruction, and leaving nothing but ruin and confusion 
behind him ? Did not all their cruel giants and ogres wear, to their imagina- 
tions, the form of Sandilands ; whilst ‘‘ the lawsuit””—whatever it might be— 
was the sword with which he slew, the mouth with which he devoured, the 
dreadful hands with which he held fast and never would let go again, the 
heavy feet with which he trampled down all that was weak, and small, and 
loving, and which could not help itself ? 

A horrid ogre indeed was this Sandilands, armed with his ‘ lawsuit !” 

Yet there was something very exciting in the idea, and I am not quite 
sure whether their life in that pleasant garden, down by the pond amongst 
the old oaks, and where the crab-trees grew hard and twisted with their 
cankered old branches, did not owe half its fascination to the dismal idea 
which they had associated of ‘‘ the tyrant Sandilands,” and ‘the cruel old 
lawsuit,” with every object that was grouped around this spot. 

The truth was, that six years ago, when Harry was a very little fellow, 
and Frank consequently less, they had come down one lovely summer 
evening with their parents to the rustic summer-house which stood by the 
water-side. The water was inclosed by alow fence, lying along its sloping 
green banks, so that whilst the pond lay open, with its masses of water- 
lilies, butomus, and arrow-heads, to the sun, there was yet no dan- 
ger to the children. There sat the happy parents, and there played the 
children—happy children—in a lovely country home. And when they were 
tired they seated themselves on the low steps of the summer-house, and 
watched the purple, and green, and gold dragon-flies that flew, with a jerk- 
ing motion, above the tall water-plants, or the grave, business-like water- 
rats, that swam about with their sharp noses and bright eyes amongst the 
roots below. Thus sitting in the quietness of that sweet evening, they 
listened to the talk of their parents, every word of which had reference to 
“that wicked lawsuit,” to ‘‘that selfish, hard-hearted Sandilands ;” the 
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man who had so much money he did not know what to do with it—the man 
who had no children to come after him, yet wanted to grasp everything he 
could lay his hands on. 

The father was evidently much irritated, and said many severe things: 
The mother tried to soothe him, wishing to look on the brighter side of the 
affo'r, hoping it might be better than he expected. But her gentle argu- 
ments availed nothing, and he went on to tell her many things which 
seemed to show that Sandilands—though a relation of his own—was ‘a 
man capable,” said the father, in his excitement, ‘‘of any cruelty; he 
would take the very bread from our children’s lips !”’ 

‘Oh no, dear ; I hope not!’ exclaimed the wife. 

‘‘ You shall see his last letter,” returned the father, bitterly, taking a 
letter from his side-pocket, and giving it to her. 

She read it; and said with a deep sigh, “‘It ts a very unfeeling letter. 
But he looks on these things from such a wrong point of view.” They were 
silent for some time; then she added, ‘‘ But we are in God’s hand, dear. 
Sandilands cannot go beyond what is God’s will regarding us. It is very 
hard—very hard for you. Men cannot bear these things——” 

‘‘ Bear! No!” interrupted her husband. ‘ Nor ought they to bear 
them. No more ought I to bear Sandilands’ injustice than the sting of a 
serpent, or the plague of these gnats, which I should like to annihilate !” 
added he, beating about his forehead with his hand, to drive away a cloud 
of those tiresome little insects which, rising from the water in the cool of 
the evening, were very troublesome. ‘‘ No, I tell you, he’s a hard, grasp- 
ing man, without chick or child to come after him; and we might as well 
be in the hands of Beelzebub himself!” said he, rising ; and his wife rising 
also, they walked quietly away, leaving the children with a fixed idea in 
their minds. After this, therefore, a horrible sort of monster serpent, 
Beelzebub, and lawsuit combined, became personified in their fertile imagina- 
tions as ‘‘old Sandilands,” seeming to live in gloomy connection with the 
long shadows over the water, the old gnarled tree branches, and the creeping 
dusk of evening. 

This was six years ago. The lawsuit went on. The intensest anxiety 
prevailed at times in the lovely home of the Summerfields ; the garden was 
,full of flowers; the pond was covered with lilies ; nightingales sang amongst 
"the amber leaves and pink blossom of the old oak and crab trees; but 
the flower garden, the long shrubbery walks, the old water, the rustic sum- 
mer-house, even the song of the nightingale, were haunted by the sense of 
the lawsuit. The parents were loving, good parents—none better; and 
their children were continually with them. The morning letters came in 
with breakfast—that pleasant meal in the sunny breakfast parlour ; but it 
often happened that some one letter amongst otherwise welcome ones would 
cast a gloom and silence over the meal. The wife would anxiously watch 
her husband’s countenance as he read that letter; the children watched 
them both. Not a word would be said; the wife knew that it contained 
unfavourable news; the children thought it was another sting from that 
cruel old serpent, which now to their imagination seemed miles long! This 
was not a pleasant state of things to last year after year. 

In the autumn which succeeded the summer of which I have recorded one 
evening spent in the rustic summer-house, another child was born to the 
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Summerfields ; another little son, a great joy toeveryone. He was a delicate 
child—very different in this respect from his brothers, but all the more an 
object of tender love from that very cause. The mother hoped that as he 
increased in years he would increase in strength; but it was not so, When 
he was six, he reminded one of a spring-flower which had come out too early 
amidst the frosts and snows that nipped its young beauty. 

‘It is all owing to that wretched lawsuit, which has lasted now hese 
nine years,” said the father; ‘‘ and if we lose our little Eustace, I shall lay 
it to Sandilands.” 

‘It’s God’s will,” said the mother. ‘‘ He wishes to bring us nearer to 
Himself by this affliction.” 

‘But for this wicked old lawsuit, I would have better advice for 
Eustace,” said the father; ‘‘or a pony for him to ride. It cuts me to the 
heart, to save expense as regards him, but this lawsuit eats up everything !” 

Harry, who was now a tall, strong, and manly boy of ten, was like a little 
father to Eustace ; and merry-hearted, indefatigable Frank was his servant. 
It was a lovely sight to see those three brothers together—Eustace with 
his large, thoughtful eyes, his pale countenance, to which nothing could give 
the strong rose-tint of health, and his delicate, almost transparent frame, 
waited upon and cared for by his robust, handsome brothers. But he was 
very happy,and the affection which his parents and his brothers lavished 
upon him gave a sunshine to his whole being, 

Eustace, on account of his delicate health, slept in a little bed in the 
chamber of his parents. One early morning, therefore, whilst it was yet 
hardly light, happening to be awake, he heard them talking ; they were 
talking of the lawsuit. 

It was just as he expected, said the father; it would eat up every 
thing! It would leave himaruined man! They could live no longer as 
they had done; they must leave their present home. He did not mind for 
himself, the good father said, in a voice which sounded so sad that Eustace . 
could hardly believe it his father’s—he could live in the backwoods of 
America or in Australia, or rough it anywhere; he could be satisfied for 
himself with a crust of bread and a draught of water ; ‘‘ but for you, dearest 
Annie,” he said, ‘‘ and the children—those dear children !” 

The mother spoke very tenderly—‘‘ We are not old, dear. We will 
begin life again, hopefully and cheerfully, in Australia, or somewhere. “od 
will take care of us, for our children’s sakes. But we must not lose our hold 
on Him,” 

‘‘ It isa miserable prospect,” resumed the father. ‘‘ I wake in the night 
with a dreadful despondency. In the daylight I can battle with it—at 
night it seems to overpower me.” 

‘‘ Don’t despond, dear,” returned the wife; ‘‘ you have not lost all whilst 
you keep your own integrity. God will help us; I know He will! He 


. tells us to come to Him with all our heavy burdens. This is our heavy 


burden ; we must take itto Him. And if we are obliged to leave this happy 
home, we will endeavour to do it cheerfully, as in obedience to His will 
who has required this sacrifice from us.” 

A little movement of the bedclothes startled them. It was Eustace— 
the pale child, in his white night-dress, like a fair lily in the early dawn, 
standing by the bed. 
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‘‘Oh, mother, I have been praying our Lord to kill that wicked 
Sandilands, and I am so frightened! Let me come into your bed.” 

‘My child!” exclaimed the mother, starting up, and raising him into 
her arms, ‘let us now pray together for forgiveness of our murmuring and 
discontent. Let us pray that Sandilands may be forgiven—that God would 
please to change his heart—his hard heart. He is your father’s cousin, 
dear, and I think there is goodness in his heart somewhere: there used to 
be; and though we cannot reach it, yet God can! Let us pray for him, 
dear ; I often do.” 

Eustace sobbed, and laid his head on his mother’s bosom. He was cold 
and frightened. The indistinct light and his unwonted desire of vengeance 
had terrified him. He nestled down into the warm, large bed, between his 
parents, and with his mother’s arm round him, sank into a sweet sleep. 

The next morning it seemed to him like a dreadful dream. But he knew 
it was a reality, from his mother’s words. She again told him, in the clear 
open light of day, with the sun shining upon them, that Sandilands was his 
father’s cousin—that they used to be dear friends until a variety of cireum- 
stances hardened his heart, and changed his nature. ‘‘ But we must not 
now hate him,” she said; ‘‘we must pity him, and pray our Lord and 
Saviour to change his heart, and make him as good and kind as he used 
to be.” 

And Eustace did not forget his mother’s bidding. 


Parr IT. 


The chancery suit was ended ; and as the father had foretold, it was con- 
sidered necessary for the Summerfields to leave their happy home. The 
boys had hardly time to realize the idea when they found themselves about 
to be dispersed. They had had no opportunity of hearing any family plans 
discussed: one thing only they knew—that they must leave their pleasant 
old home, the flower-garden and the shrubberies, the water-lily pond, the 
rustic summer-house under the old oak and crab trees; that they must 
leave their own little gardens, where Eustace’s pond still held water, though 
a fresh supply of tittlebats was needed—all must be left. 

Harry and Frank were going, for the present, to some kind relations 
near London, and also to school; Eustace, the darling of every one, to his 
grandmother Summerfield’s, a long way off, in the North of England. His 
mother was to take him, and stay amongst her husband’s relatives there for 
a week, so that the little boy should not find himself abruptly thrown 
amongst strangers, and perhaps be unhappy. To make Eustace’s prospect 
all the happier, he was told that his young Aunt Susan was going soon to be 
married, and as neither of his parents would be at the wedding, he must be 
considered as their representative on this happy occasion ; besides which, he 
would have plenty of playfellows, for Uncle Mark, of Burrowthwaite, 
alone had seven children, boys and girls, all under twelve years old. Poor 
Eustace! he looked very grave in all these changes; the wedding did not 
seem to promise him much pleasure, and he had hitherto lived so entirely 
with his parents and his brothers, that the idea of the seven new cousins at 
Uncle Mark’s almost frightened him. 

Grandmamma Summerfield and Aunt Susan lived at a very pretty house 
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called the Leas, three or four miles from Uncle Mark’s, who was a large 
farmer, and lived at Burrowthwaite Hall. Eustace was surprised at the great 
number of people that he became acquainted with during the week that his 
mother stayed with him—gentlemen and ladies, and their children—all his 
father’s relatives. He had no idea that the sphere of relationship could be 
so large. How kind everybody was! and how glad to see him and his 
mother. But the shorter the time of her visit became, the closer he clung to 
her ; for he heard some of his many uncles and aunts and cousins talking 
about the long three months’ voyage that his father and mother were about 
to undertake ; that they were going to New Zealand; and that when they 
were settled, Cousin Everards were going out too, and that the boys were to 
go with them and join their parents. 

“‘Grandmamma Summerfield” could hardly be called an old lady, 
because she was so bright and active. She had a small farm belonging to her 
house, and many people who worked for her ; and though, when Eustace and 
his mother left the South of England, the hay was all got in and stacked, 
they found everybody up in the North just beginning theirs; and Eustace, 
who had never before lived completely in the country, thought this life 
delightful, and enjoyed being in the hay-field above everything. Though 
his home was at his grandmother’s, he was often at his uncle Mark’s, whose 
seven children made it very merry, and where there was more land and 
more hay-making—more cows and sheep and ponies. 

The object of all these good people, as regarded Eustace, seemed to be 
to make him strong—to bring a colour into his cheeks like that of the 
boys and girls at Burrowthwaite. And thus the weeks went on merrily 
enough ; the hay harvest was over, the sheep-shearing and washing done, 
and in the interval before the corn harvest the long-talked-of wedding took 
place at Burrowthwaite Church, not far from Burrowthwaite Hall, where, 
indeed, the great wedding breakfast for sixty guests was eaten and enjoyed. 
What a day this was for Eustace, who had alsv his part to perform on the 
occasion! for as there were twelve bridemaids, all nieces of the bride, 
these were matched by twelve groomsmen, from the bridegroom’s best man, 
his oldest and dearest friend, down to little Eustace, who had a beautiful 
new suit for the occasion, and was paired with the sweetest of all the young 
bridemaids, in her white tarlton, little veil and wreath, and little bouquet 
of flowers in her hand—little Alice Summerfield, of Burrowthwaite, a year 
older than Eustace, and the greatest favourite of all his cousins. 

After the merry breakfast, when the bride and bridegroom had departed, 
the younger part of the company set off in all sorts of vehicles and on horse- 
back to the Leas, where they were to picnic in the wood, about a mile 
beyond, and then return in the evening for a dance on the bowling-green, 
preparatory to the great dance at Burrowthwaite, which was to last half 
through the night. Eustace had never before been in such a whirl of 
pleasure, and all he wished for was that Harry and Frank were with him. 

I have not time to tell all the amusements of that picnic, but it must 
suffice to say that all sorts of games were played, stories told, and songs 
sung ; and instead of going back to the Leas to dance on the bowling-green, 
they danced there, with such music as could be improvised. The time went 
on hour after hour, and at nine o’clock a signal was given for all to muster, 
some having to go home a considerable distance, and others impatient for 
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the promised dance at Burrowthwaite ; whilst of the children some were to 
return there, and others to remain at the Leas, beds being made up for all 
who chose to stay at either house. 

Eustace, far less strong than the others, felt himself, as evening came on, 
exceedingly tired and sleepy by all this amusement; and a little ashamed of 
being so when the rest were so lively and active, he stole apart into a little 
thicket of wild roses, now full in bloom, and lay down on the mossy turf, 
thinking only tosleep for afew minutes. But, tired out as he was, he sank 
into the deepest sleep, and remained as perfectly unconscious of the shout 
which mustered the large party, and then of the bustle and chatter of their 
retreat, as if it had never taken place. 

After a few hours he woke, perceived he was in a strange place, 
and looking up, he saw between the loosely overhanging branches, 
the deep blue sky and the myriad twinkling stars. Surprised, and 
rather startled, he sat up, at once wide awake, and then remembered all 
about the past day, the merriment in the wood, his own weary sleepiness, and 
the lying down here to rest. And now, where were they all gone to? He 
sprang to his feet, ran forward he knew not whither, calling loudly for his 
cousins, shouting, in his child’s voice, the names of such persons as were at 
the head of the party. Butnoreplycame. A strange mysterious blackness 
seemed to shut him in; nearer objects were indistinct and shadowy, and the 
stars twinkled above his head, He had never, in all his young life, been in 
a midnight solitude before, and he grew frightened. Presently a wild cry 
thrilled through the wood, that seemed to pierce him to the very bone, and a 
long ‘‘ hu—sh,” as of downy wings, went by. Fortunately he had heard the 
same a few evenings before, when out with his uncle Mark, and he knew, 
therefore, that it was an owl; nevertheless, he could not help a creeping 
horror stealing over him; and silent as all seemed, yet around in the wood 
and in the grass were heard little creakings, and whisperings, and chirrup- 
ings of night insects which seemed to make the air astir. He ran and ran, 
his heart beating audibly, along a path which led him gradually out of the 
wood. Below this wood, as he knew, at about a mile’s distance, was his 
grandmother’s; he therefore ran forward on, and on; but he did not know, 
poor child, that every step was taking him farther away ! 

He thought he was in the right direction, and he went on hopefully 
Re over the soft turfy ground, knowing, by the scent of wild thyme which 

= | up around him every now and then, that he was treading on that 

Be plant. The air was stiller now, and much cooler. He stopped, 

oe looked round, and listened ; but he could hear nothing except the beating of 
his own little heart, that seemed to throb upto his ears, But he thought he 
should soon be at home, and went on again cheerfully, not noticing that 
instead of descending, he was gradually ascending the hill. As he went on, the 
night seemed to grow lighter, for his eyes were becoming accustomed to the 
darkness, and he could discover objects through it; therefore, the large white 
stones which he had supposed scattered over the path before him, as he 
approached, revealed themselves to be sheep, a newly-shorn flock, which, 
startled by his approach, sprang up with a plaintive bleat, first one and then 
another, all along his path. 

No sooner was he clear of the flock than he stopped to think how these 
sheep and this long black hill-side could be between the wood and his grand- 
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mother’s. But he could not tell, and he was becoming again so bewildered 
and frightened that he knew not what todo. He had heard of children 
being lost and starved to death, and he thought now that perhaps this would 
be his fate ; and then he cried in pity of himself, and thinking of the grief of 
his parents, his dear mother, and of Harry and Frank. How he cried, poor 
child! and looked up at the stars and the dark blue sky—such a long way 
off! and round into the darkness and dimness of the earth, all black, going 
on and on like a sea—and behind him the scattered sheep again sunk into 
silence. Then, remembering that he had not said his little prayer before 
going to sleep, he dropped down on his knees, and prayed that the Lord 
would save him, and bring him safe home out of this long, ‘long night. 
He prayed, not only for himself, but for everybody he knew ; and 
whether it were owing to the bewilderment of his little mind or not 
I cannot say, but he ended, as he had often before ended his prayers, 
‘¢ And oh, Lord, please to change Mr. Sandilands’ hard heart, and make 
him our friend, as he used to be !’ 

The prayer ended, he rose and walked again on and on. The air was 
very fresh and pleasant, not at all cold; and now he knew, by a sensation 
produced by the air itself, that he was on the summit of the hill. It seemed 
to blow softly all round him. He had been in such a situation before with 
one of his grandmother’s men; and now, therefore, thinking that he knew 
where he was, and that by descending he should reach the Leas, he again 
set off, not at all aware that he was now descending from a height on which 
he had never been, into totally new scenes; advancing towards houses and 
villages, the very names of which he had never heard. 

In the excitement of his situation he had been for some time insensible of 
fatigue, but now again weariness, and a great desire for sleep, overcame 
him; and sitting down under a large grey stone, he laid his head down 
on his folded arms and was fast asleep in a moment. How long he 
slept he again had no idea: it seemed to him as if only for a moment, 
when he was roused into a startled consciousness by feeling himself lifted 
up. He opened his eyes; it was now broad daylight; the sunny 
morning somewhat early still, but oh, so beautiful and calm!—and 
a tall man, in a coarse homespun linen dress, with a low-crowned wide- 
awake on his head, was raising him in his arms. He saw the tuft of white 
wool in his hatband, and supposing, therefore, that it was ‘“‘Long Mickie,” 
the Burrowthwaite shepherd, uttered a joyful exclamation of recognition. 
But it was not Mickie, as he soon saw. The man was a total stranger; 
but he looked very kindly down upon him, called him ‘A Stray Lamb,” and 
literally laid him on his bosom, cradling him in his strong arms. 

“The Leas! Mrs. Summerfield of the Leas!” exclaimed the man, as 
Eustace told where he was going. ‘‘ Why, that is ten miles off, on the other 
side of the hills, down in Burrowthwaite Dale.” These he told him were 
Lort-dale Fells; and yonder, down in the valley, was Lort-town, only he 
couldn’t see it for the mist in the bottom of the valley. There were always 
these mists before a fine day. ‘‘Beautiful were these mists,” he said, now 
carrying the tired child like a baby in his arms, and talking to him in the 
kindest way: ‘‘they rose up so soft, like God’s love in the bottom of the 
soul—rising up to meet Him in the early morning. And yonder im the 
woods,” continued he, pointing in a certain direction, ‘‘ those woods that 
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look dark green above the mists, lies Lort Hall, where lives the good squire 
and his lady.” He was the squire’s shepherd, he said, and should now take 
this little stray lamb to the Hall. He had been out ever since four o’clock 
looking after the sheep, but he neyer thought to have found a stray lamb 
so long out of lambing time! ‘‘ But stray lambs,” added he, ‘are every 
where, and the Great Master-Shepherd is always looking after them. I’m 
nothing but a poor simple shepherd in comparison with Him.” 

The man then dropped into silence, after which he broke forth, like a 
lark in the clear morning air,— 

“The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know ; 
I feed in green pastures, safe folded to rest ; 
He leadeth my soul where the clear waters flow, 
Restores me when wandering, redeems when oppress’ d.”’ 

And all the while he kept stalking down with his long legs, windiug round 
deep hollows on the hill-side, and not failing to show the boy what care the 
Master-Shepherd had taken of him in the night, sending him to sleep on 
the hill-top, because lower down were stone quarries and deep peat-cuttings, 
into which he would probably have fallen if he had come blindly on in the 
dark. And then again he broke forth into another hymn, suggested by 
the character of the scene,— 


**Ro:k of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee !’’ 

His voice was sweeter than any skylark’s; and yet, listening to it, the 
little head drooped, the form grew heavier on the arm, and the good 
shepherd, without relaxing in his pace or stopping in his singing, cradled 
him in his arms, and he was again lost in deep sleep. The man looked down 
with unspeakable tenderness on the pale child’s countenance, his little delicate 
hands, and the strange wedding attire, so unsuited to a night-wandering 
like this. 

Again Eustace was woke up abruptly. He was being laid on a sofa, in 
what seemed the most beautiful room he had ever seen; breakfast, in rich 
silver and lovely china, was on the table; he was aware of the delicious 
odour of hot coffee, and saw bread and butter and eggs; whilst a lady, in a 
fresh white morning dress, was leaning over him, and a tall, pleasant- 
looking gentleman stood beside her. 

He was again in a bewilderment: the whole night, with its many strange 
wakings, seeming a month long, passed like a flash through his mind; and 
of all the wakings, of all the changes, this seemed the strangest. The last 
words of the shepherd’s hymn, ‘‘ Let me hide myself in Thee,” seemed yet in 
his ears; yet the shepherd was not there, nor the hill-side. He looked round 
bewildered, and fixed his large, innocent eyes on the faces before him. 

‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, my sweet child!”’ said the lady, with unspeakable 
tenderness, and kissed his forehead; ‘‘ you are quite safe—you are with 
friends.” 

He couldn’t doubt it. But it was so unaccountable to him. 

‘‘Come, my little man, you must have some breakfast,” said the gentle- 
man, in a hearty, cheerful tone, seating himself at the table. ‘‘ But perhaps, 
Mary, he’d like bread and milk better,” added he, addressing his wife. 

‘Ring, dear, and order it,” she said. 
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He did so, and then remarked—-‘I dare say, though, he’d like coffee 
best. I know I did, when I was a little chap,—whenever I could get it.” 

The new milk came in a pretty pink-and-gold china bason, and in the 
meantime the lady took her seat at the table, and placed Eustace beside her, 

He had not yet said a word. He glanced at one and the other of his 
kind entertainers, and looked very grave. He felt as if he couldn’t talk. It 
was not shyness, but a sense of bewilderment, out of which he could not 
rouse himself. They understood his young feelings, and they talked 
together, glancing at him every now and then very kindly, as he deliberately 
ate his bread and milk, for he was not hungry. 

The gentleman spoke to his wife of what the shepherd had told him—that 
the child came from the Leas, and no doubt belonged to the wedding-party. 
Eustace glanced down at his pretty dress, which he had till then forgotten, 
and this talking of things familiar to him unsealed his lips; but the 
wedding and the picnic seemed to him such a long time ago, that he could 
searcely believe they had taken place only a few hours before. 

There was no child in the beautiful hall at Lort. Both the squire and 
his lady loved children dearly, but they had never had any of their own; 
and nobody can imagine the tenderness and yearning love with which, as 
soon as breakfast was over, the soft gentle hands of that sweet woman 
bathed his weary limbs, combed and smoothed his tangled hair, and lavished 
upon him all the soothing cares of the most affectionate mother. 

The gentleman came into the room whilst these gentle attentions were 
being paid to him. He said not a word, but sat down and watched his wife 
and the child. At length he said, addressing him,— 

‘Do you know your father’s name, my boy ?”’ 

‘¢ Francis Summerfield,” returned Eustace. 

‘¢ Where is he now?” asked he, somewhat abruptly. 

‘*T don’t know, sir, exactly,” replied he, flushing with indignation and 
grief as he remembered the wicked lawsuit that, some way or other, had 
separated him from his dear parents and his brothers, ‘‘ Mamma brought me 
to grandmamma,”’ he continued; ‘‘ Harry and Frank are gone to Cousin 
Everard’s—they go to school. O, I do so love my brothers and mamma and 
papa!” and this thought brimmed his little heart to overflowing, and he 
burst into tears. The lady clasped him to her bosom. 

*¢ You should not ask him such questions, John,” she said, addressing 
her husband; and then, turning to the child, she added, ‘‘ Yes, dear; 
of course you love your dear little brothers and your parents—all good 
children do ;” and with that she wiped his eyes and kissed him. 

Their father had always taught his boys to be manly, and not to cry 
for trifles. Eustace therefore, remembering this, determined to be a man, 
wiped away his tears himself very energetically, and looking round to the 
gentleman, who was seated at the table, his head resting on his hand, said, 
“‘It was a wicked lawsuit that made papa so unhappy. He and mamma 
are gone to New Zealand, and Harry and Frank and I shall go too, with 
Cousin Everard, when they are settled; and I am very glad, for it was that 
hard-hearted Mr. Sandilands that made papa so unhappy. But I pray for 
him, and so does mamma. She told me that I must pray for him; that the 
Lord Jesus would change his heart, and make him good as he used to be, 


because he was papa’s cousin, and papa loved him so!” Eustace stopped 
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short, for he was conscious that his words had produced a strange effect ; 
the lady went crimson all over, even into her hair, and the gentleman got 
up in a great hurry and walked to the window, where he stood looking out. 
Then turning abruptly round, he said to his wife—‘‘ We must have this 
child sent back ; but in the first place they must know where he is—they’ll 
be anxious about him ;” and so left the room. 

The lady completed the little toilet, putting soft, sweet perfume upon his 
hair, and into the water with which she finally bathed his face and hands, 
kissing his eyes, and saying, ‘‘ We must have no more tears.” 

They went down stairs together; and Eustace, still feeling very tired, and 
again very sleepy as soon as he was seated, was again laid on the sofa, and 
the lady bringing out her needlework, sat down beside him as he slept. 

In the meantime the kind shepherd carried the astounding news to the 
Leas very soon after the alarm of Eustace being lost was given by some 
of the guests from Burrowthwaite announcing that he was not there. In 
the midst of this alarm came, I say, the astounding news of all we know, 
-only that I have not yet told you that he was under the care of Mr. Sandi- 
lands and his wife. 

Little indeed did Eustace know of this, as he lay quietly sleeping there 
—sleeping for hours, whilst all his friends were in consternation about him, 
and then equally astonished at this singular conjunction of circumstances, 

Yes, it was very singular altogether ; and out of this night-wandering of 
the child—the finding of this Stray Lamb on the stony hill-side—was brought 
about the reconciliation of long-dissevered friends. I cannot go into all the 
parti gulars ; it is quite enough to say that before many days Uncle Mark 
and Cousi Sandilands shook hands, and sat together under the same roof ; 
and the first letters which Eustace’s parents received in New Zealand con- 
veyed to them these wonderful tidings, which did not, however, alter their 
determination to settle there. Cousin Sandilands, as he had been the cause 
of their emigrating, became the mainspring of much prosperity and happi- 
ness that blessed them in their antipodean home. 

Eustace became in every sense of the word a son to them, for he had 
henceforth no other home than Lort; and there also, as long as his 
brothers remained in England, they also had a home—as happy as the one 
where they were born—nay, in one sense happier, for there was now no law- 
suit to trouble anybody—nothing but love and kindness between the long- 
contending cousins. From this new home, too, everybody learnt still more 
truly that even our enemies are capable of becoming our friends; that every 
thing is in God’s hands; that He disposes even the smallest events to 
work out His will towards those who trust in Him; and that, as in this 
case, the little stray lambs on the mountain are only lost to be found 
again—to be gathered with many others into the great fold of His love. 
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